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j  sum  total  of  such  subscriptions  to  us  wil!  be  a 
i  mighty  floodtide  that  will  carry  us  safely  throuc  1 
!  the  dangerous  shoals  to  the  deep  waters  of  succts":- 
•    ful  journalism.  Don't  put  it  off. but  subscri^  NOW. 


:nt  you  last  October  we  expressed 
s  pleasant  relations  established  be- 


A    AVORD    TO    THE    OLD    SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  letter  ser 
our  hope  th.at  the 

wt-en  you  and  the  "former  publisher  of  Ths  Penn- 
syi-vania-German  would  be  extended  to  us.^  We 
wish  to  add  now  that  we  need  the  support  of  eac: 
one  of  you  and  therefore  cordially  invite  you  all 
to  stay  with  us.  Those  who  h.avc  rot  paid  since 
October  nor  received  from  us  a  statement  of  crrdi: 
for  the  coming  year  will  undtr.^^tan-i  that  thc.r 
subscriptions  have  expired  and  that  tarly  remit- 
tances from  them  would  be  creatly  appreciated. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Our  pages  will  hereafter  he  open  to  aHvcrti?-'^ 

to  wl„im  we  o'TtT  a  sf;.:ire  d»-;.il  »t  rea?onsMc  avr:  J 
rates.      Corrcsinindt-nce   is   solicittd. 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
(All   rights 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  other  scion  o£ 
the  plain  but  sturdy  race  of  Teu- 
tons which  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  preservation  of  the 
history  of  these  modest  people  as  he 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article  and  who  is  here  to  be  briefly 
sketched.  Says  the  late  Prof.  Seidenstick- 
cr,*  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania : 

If  we  ask  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
arduous  task  of  gathering  materials  widely 
scattered,  of  blending  a  thousimd  facts  into  an 
instructive  story,  of  training  the  people  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  local  history,  I 
believe  that  honor  will  hardly  be  disputed  to 
belong  to  .  .  .  Mr.  Israel  Rupp.  .  .  .  As  far 
as  his  standing  as  an  historian  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Rupp  has  carved  out  his  own  career. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  of  his 
birth  and  early  training  that  augured  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  has  attained.  It  was  his 
father's  pride  to  bring  up  his  sons  as  thrifty 
farmers  and  good  citizens.  There  was  no  li- 
brary to  develop  his  taste  in  the  direction  of 
historical  inquiry,  no  institute  of  learning  to 
initiate  him  in  the  ways  of  an  author,  not  even 
a  prominent  scholar  to  serve  him  as  a  model. 
He  was  in  the  best  sense,  a  self-educated  man. 
and  whatever  opportunities  he  had  were  of  his 
own  making. 

Mr.  Rupp  published  upwards  of 
twenty-five  volumes,  most  of  which  were 
devoted  to  some  phase  or  another  of  this 
favorite  subject  of  his.  His  county  his- 
t<iries,  of  which  alone  there  are  seven 
lar_o^e  volumes,  covering  the  early  history 
«>f  twenty-two  counties  (some  of  which 
have  since  been  subdivided),  are  to-day 
rare  and  valuable  treasures,  much  sought 
after  by  antiquarians  and  genealogists. 
His  "Thirty  Thousand  Names  of  Ger- 
"lan  and  Other  Immigrants  to  Pennsyl- 
vania" has  quite  a  reputation  for  its  care- 
Uil  and  critical  work,  and  has  become  an 
invaluable  storehouse  of  information  on 

•■Memoir    ill    Tlic    I'tMinsylvania    Mai:;i7.iiu«.    Jnn..    1M)1. 


BY  REV.   P.  C.  CROLL,  D.D. 
reserved.) 

the  question  of  German  ancestry  and  set- 
tlement. There  arc  other  works,  in  the 
nature  of  church  histories,  or  descrip- 
tive of  certain  doctrinal  tenets  of  several 
German  religious  sects,  which  shed 
nmch  light  on  the  hist(jry  of  the  lierman 
settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  these  people. 

Air.  Rupp,  though  of  German  birth, 
was  thoroughly  American,  being  tlie 
grandson  of  the  original  Rup]j  immi- 
grant, whose  name  was  John  Jonas. 
commonly  written  Jonas,  and  who  landed 
in  this  country  in  1751.  He  came  of 
honored  lineage  and  in  time  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  numerous  and  honored  pro- 
geny in  this  country. 

A  few  days  after  landing  at  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  the  elder  Rupp  took  up 
his  abode  with  John  Leonard  L'mbergor, 
a  farmer,  who  lived  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  present  city  oi  Lebanon.  Pa. 
Here  he  united  with  the  German  Re- 
formed branch  of  the  old  "Hill  Cluirch." 
built  twenty  years  before  by  the  German 
settlers  of  these  parts,  and  then  served 
by  Revs.  Conrad  Templeman  and  J.  Cas- 
per Stoever,  respectively,  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  pastors.  Mr.  Rupp  was 
soon  elected  as  J^orsingcr.  or  leader  of 
the  singing,  by  this  congregation. 

In  1755  he  married  a  German  maiden 
bv  the  name  of  Anna  Maria  Elizabeth 
I'orst.  whose  father.  Michael  Horst.  dead 
since  i74-\  had  been  a  neighlK>ring  far- 
mer, and  whose  v.idow  had  now  become 
the  wife  oi  Mr.  Umberger.  The  old 
Rupp  family  Pible  records  this  happy 
event  as  having  occurred  on  Eebruary 
2  of  said  year,  and  the  nuptials  to  have 
been  solemnized  by  his  pastor.  Rev. 
Templeman.  The  new  couple  remaineil 
in  the  L'mberger  family  until  1761, 
sharing  many  of  the  hanlships  these  pio- 
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ncer  settlers  then  endured  on  account  of 
the  cruel  incursions  of  the  Indians  dur- 
ing this  period. 

After  residing  in  what  was  then  Lan- 
caster, but  is  now  I>ebanon  county,  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  he  purchased  a  farm 
in  Cumberland  county,  several  miles 
south  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  where 
he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  and 
reared  a  large  family.  His  farm,  it  is 
said,  soon  excelled  in  every  respect  those 
of  his  Scotch- Irish  neighbors.  He. was 
industrious,  frugal  and  pious,  caring 
well  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  himself  and  all  his  household. 

Having  been  a  leading  layman,  he  was 
•often  asked  to  conduct  religious  services 
at  funerals  and  on  other  occasions,  in 
the  absence  of  a  regularly  ordained  pas- 
toi,  whose  parishes  then  commonly  cov- 
ered several  counties.  This  sliows  the 
place  he  occupied  in  his  church  as  a 
pious  layman,  and  gives  the  secret  of 
the  many  virtues  transmitted  to  succeed- 
ing generations. 

During  the  Revolution  he  rendered  the 
American  cause  tangible  services,  and 
later  some  of  his  sons  took  part  with 
Washington  in  quelling  the  "Whiskey 
Insurrection"  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1801  this  Jonas  Rupp,  who  was  a 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
died  in  his  home,  in  the  act  and  attitude 
of  prayer,  and  was  buried  in  the  Frie- 
dens  Union  church  graveyard  near  the 
old  home,  north  of  Shiremanstown, 
Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  of  which  Re- 
formed congregation  he  had  been  a 
pious  and  honored  elder  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Prof.  Israel  Daniel  Rupp  was  the 
fourth  son  of  George,  the  seventh  child 
of  Jonas  Kupp.  He  was  born  in  the 
old  Cumberland  county  homestead.  July 
5,  1803.  Here  he  spent  his  childhood 
years  and  received  his  primary  educa- 
tion. 

Among  the  books  of  his  library  was 
found  one,  presented  him  by  his  teacher, 
P^eter  Blaeser,  and  dated  August  26. 
1809,  with  the  following  inscription  in 
German : 

This  l>ook  I  present  to  my  nuicli  beloved 
pupil,  Daniel  Rupp,  in  tiie  hope  that  the  Mer- 


ciful God  may  accompany  the  same  with  Ills 
hlessinf^  upon  his  tender  heart,  that  he  may 
learn  therein  how  happy  he  will  be  if  he  will 
give  his  heart  to  God  in  early  childhood  and 
renounce  the  folly  of  silly  youth  together  with 
its  sinful  lusts,  and  give  himself  wholly  unto 
his  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that  he  may 
become  a  saved  child.  This  ij  the  wish  of  h'.i 
teacher,  who  loves  him  tenderly. 

Who  can  say  what  such  a  book  a:, 
such  a  man  did  for  the  future  goodness 
and  greatness  of  this  youth? 

In  his  subsequent  life  Mr.  Rupp  often 
alluded  to  this  childhood  friend  in 
words  of  respect  and  tenderest  love. 
In  his  autobiography  is  found  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  old-time  professional 
school-teacher,  whose  career  was  itself 
quite  conspicuous,  he  having  been  an  au- 
thor and  somewhat  of  a  poet. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Rupp  was  spent  on 
the  old  farm,  laying  up  practical  knowl- 
edge and  physical  robustness,  together 
with  a  mastery  of  the  elements  of  an 
education  for  future  service. 

On  July  19,  1827,  he  married  Caroline 
K.,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Philip  Ar-'stide. 
of  Carlisle,  with  whom  he  had  a  family 
of  eight  children.  One  of  his  daughters 
was  married  to  Captain  J.  C.  Hathaway. 
who  served  gallantly  and  conspicuously 
in  the  Xorthern  army  during  the  late  Re- 
bellion. The  following  dispatch  sent  his 
wife  explains  itself  and  shows  with  what 
important  errand  he.  with  a  detachment 
of  his  regiment-,  was  entrusted: 

Headquarters  Fourth  Michigan  Cavalrj*, 
Macon,  Ga.,  May  13,  1S65. 
My  Dear  Wife: 

i  have  just  returned  from  the  capture  of  JeflF 
Davis.  \Vc  caught  him  at  Irwinville.  Ga.,  on 
the  morning  of  the  loth  inst.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pritchard  is  just  starting  to  Fortress 
Monroe  with  him. 

Your  loving  husband. 

J.    C.    H.\TH.\W.\V. 

Another  daughter  was  married  to 
Lewis  Wood  Robinson,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  who  rose  to  some  distinction  wv 
services  rendered  in  dilYerent  naval  en- 
gagements, in  which  he  participated  dur- 
ing the  late  war. 

A  few  of  his  sons  also  led  honorable 
business  or  professional  careers. 

Prof.  Rupp's  own  lite  was  brieriv 
sketched  by  his  personal  friend.  Dr.  W. 
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H.  Egle,  the  State  Librarian  ,at  Harris- 
burg,  I'^a.,  who  a  few  years  before  Mr. 
Rupp's  death,  whicli  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia, May  31,  1878,  published  the 
same  in  the  Historical  Magazine  (Feb- 
ruary, 1871).  From  this  we  learn  that 
the  future  historian  was  an  apt  pupil  in 
his  childhood  and  an  omnivorous  reader 
of  books,  "especially  such  works  of  a 
biographical  or  historical  character  as 
he  happened  to  get  hold  of.  His  father 
had  bought  a  German  edition  of  the  'Life 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,'  which  Daniel 
devoured  with  avidity.  •  His  reading  was 
w^holly  confmed  to- works  in  German,  and 
he  has  always  been  partial  to  his  vernac- 
ular. His  father  took  a  German  news- 
paper, printed  in  Carlisle,  and  the  boys 
w^ere  well  posted  in  the  current  news  of 
the  day.  Annually,  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  farm-work  would  allow  a  res- 
pite, Daniel  paid  a  visit  to  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Daniel  Boeshor,  who  was 
married  to  Anna  ^laria  Wolff,  a  native 
of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  There  he  learn- 
ed Dutch  (Hollandish),  and  in  later  life 
he  found  his  knowledge  of  this  language 
highly  advantageous  to  his  historical  pur- 
suits." 

Between  the  years  18 14  and  1820  he 
had  the  advantage  of  a  few  months  of 
English  schooling  every  winter.  He  es- 
pecially praised  one  teacher,  who  had  the 
skill  of  setting  him  early  to  independent 
thinking. 

In  1821  he  united  with  the  church  of 
his  fathers  by  making  a  public  profession 
of  his  faith  after  a  course  of  catechetical 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  his 
church.  Rev.  John  Winebrenner.  the 
founder  of  the  sect  that  bears  his  name, 
was  then  a  German  Reformed  minister 
and  pastor  of  the  Rupp  family. 

A  severe  spell  of  sickness  was  the 
providential  means  of  leading  the  youth 
into  the  pursuit  of  linguistic  studies, 
rather  than  follow  the  career  of  a  far- 
mer, for  which  his  father  had  intended 
him.  The  family  physician.  Dr.  Herring. 
of  Mechanicsburg.  interested  the  patient. 
upon  his  convalescence,  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  It  was  now  the  wish 
of  his  father  that  Daniel  might  become  a 
doctor,  but  the  son  disliked  the  profes- 
sion.     He    devoted    some    time    to    the 


study  of  the  medical  science,  but  had  no 
taste  for  its  practice.  He  determined  to 
give  himself  to  teaching,  and  therefore 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  mas- 
tery of  several  modern  languages.  He 
was  soon  proficient  in  six  different  lan- 
guages. He  taught  about  twenty  years, 
part  of  the  time  in  advanced  academies 
of  his  native  State  and  Ohio. 

We  quote  from  the  article  by  Dr. 
Egle  already  alluded  to: 

About  the  year  1827  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  a  history  of  the  Germans  of  Penn>ylvania 
might  be  useful.  There  was  then  no  material 
at  hand — no  local  histories  of  counties  were 
extant.  He  proposed  to  a  friend,  Jacob  Wea- 
ver, j\I.D.,  to  turn  itinerant  book-sellers — Dr. 
Weaver  to  improve  his  impaired  health,  Daniel 
to  see  the  country  and  collect  materia!  for  a 
history  of  the  Germans.  They  fitted  themselves 
out  with  a  horse  and  wagon  and  a  stock  of 
books,  and  made  a  complete  circuit  of  all  the 
German  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  result 
was  that  the  doctor's  health  improved,  while 
Daniel  laid  in  a  stock  of  historical  material 
A  dissolution  of  partnership  followed. 

In  order  that  he  might  have  access  to  the 
Records  and  Documents  at  the  State  Ca^ito!, 
Mr.  Rupp  shortly  after,  in  April,  1S28.  located 
at  Ilarrisburg  and  opened  a  school-  The  his- 
torical budget  swelling  year  by  year,  he  began 
to  arrange  his  material,  but  found  it  meagre 
and  imperfect.  In  July,  1829,  he  went  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  thence  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  made 
an  agreement  with  Robinson  &  Fairbank,  to 
prepare  the  ''Gcschichtc  dcr  M'driyrcr."  Dur- 
ing that  and  the  following  year  he  lec- 
tured and  in  1830  he  superintended  the 
printing  of  an  edition  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  Brown's  -American  Grarsniar,  in 
Cincinnati.  At  the  same  time  he  had  charge  of 
the  Montgomery  Academy,  14  miles  east  of 
Cincinnati. 

He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1832.  trans- 
lated several  book^.  collected  material  for  local 
histories  of  counties,  etc.,  etc.,  while  teaching 
school  here  and  there.  In  184-2  Mr.  Rupp  re- 
moved to  Lancaster,  where  he  prepared  for 
the  press  his  first  historical  work,  the  "History 
of  Lancaster  County."  This,  his  first  venture 
in  local  history,  tlie  material  for  wh:h  was 
gathered  while  in  search  for  whatever  related 
to  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  neighb«->ring  counties  clamored  for 
the  same  distinction.  Having  material  on 
hand,  several  other  county  histories  followed. 
.\ftor  the  lap^e  of  thirty  years  these  "locals'* 
have  become  exceedingly  scarce,  and  cannot  be 
procured  at  any  price.  They  have  furnished 
the  histori,\il  st^^rchousc  for  numberless  lit- 
erary quidnuncs,  who  make  a  great  show  with 
large-paper  copies  of  facts  gathered  in  harvest- 
hehls  where  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped, 
while  the  one  entitled  to  credit  is  not  named. 
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In  two  or  throe  of  the  counties  of  which  Mr. 
Rupp  prepared  histories,  others  have  followed, 
but  have  added  nothing  save,  perchance,  some 
meagre  data  gathered  from  official  statistics. 

Mr.  Rupp  was  always  an  indefatigable  work- 
er. He  was  an  excellent  German  scholar,  with 
good  conversational  powers;  he  collected 
enough  material  to  make  a  do;^en  historians 
rich.  He  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of  finding 
out  and  getting  possession  of  facts  that  few- 
possess,  hence  his  "locals"  are  repositories  of 
his  zeal  and  industry.  ...  tie  discards  fan- 
cies— deals  only  in  facts.  Myths  he  treats  as 
myths,  and  does  not  force  his  opinions  upon 
others,  unsubstantiated  by  truths. 

To  proceed  with  our  sketch  :  The  time  draw- 
ing nigh,  as  he  then  thought,  to  make  the 
grand  round  of  the  State  and  stuff  his  Budget, 
he  became  a  life-insurance  agent,  traveling 
from  185 1  to  1856,  and  subsequently  from 
i860  to  1874 — nineteen  years.  He  found. great 
changes  since  1827,  and  a  "History  of  the  Ger- 
mans" was  now  demanded.  To  further  aid 
his  efforts  in  collecting  materials,  he  published 
"Thirty  Thoiisa>id  Xamcs,''  proposing  certain 
questions  to  be  answered.  The  answers  came 
in  slowlv.  Having  been  offered  a  business  in 
April,  i860,  Mr.  Rupp  removed  from  Jones- 
town, where  he  then  had  charge  of  the  Swa- 
tara  Collegiate  Institute,  to  Philadelphia,  that 
he  might  have  access  to  '"many  books"  and 
documents.  There  he  still  resides,*  pursuing 
his  vocation,  laying  up  treasures  of  historv  for 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  "An  Original  Fire- 
side History  of  German  and  Su-iss  hninigrants 
in  Pennsylvania,  from  1682  to  1775^'  It  is 
nearly  completed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Rupp  will  soon  give  it  to  the  public,  who  have 
been  on  the  lookout  for  the  work  so  many 
years. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  lengthy  array  of 
fine  words  about  ]Mr.  Rupp  or  his  "locals." 
They  speak  for  themselves;  the  high  price 
they  all  command  at  the  present  day  and  the 
fact  that  no  truthful  history  of  Pennsylvania 
can  be  written  without  reference  to  them,  is 
high  commendation.  He  gleaned  where  none 
reaped  save  himself,  and  great  is  the  debt  due 
him  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  for  rescu- 
ing from  the  hand  of  oblivious  Time  nuich 
historical  material,  that  otherwise  would  soon 
have  been  lost  ■forever.  Mr.  Rupp  has  trans- 
lated, written,  compiled,  prepared  for  the  press 
and  edited  the  following  bo<)ks: 

1.  '  Mdrtyrer-Crescliichte,"    (  transl.")     1830. 

2.  "Collection  of  Choice  Sermons."  (transl.) 
1832. 

3.  "Discipline  of  the  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion," (trans!.)   183.'. 

4.  "Wandering  Soul."   (transl.)    1833. 

5.  "Writings   of    Menno    Simon."    (.traji>l.') 

6.  "Das  Ursl^ri()ighche  L  hnstenthum/ 
(transl.)    1836. 

7.  "The  Stolen  Child."    (transl.)    1836. 

8.  "The  Lyceum  Spelling- Book."   i83(>. 

•This  was   written   In    1ST  I. 


9-  "i^r.  G.  S.  E.  P.'eifTer's  V'oyage  and  Cap- 
tivity,"   (transl.)    1836. 

ID.     "Geographical  Catechism,"  &.c.,  1836. 

11.  "Practical  Farmer,"  &c.,  1837. 

12.  "The  Bloody  Theater."  &c..  1837. 

13.  "The   Farmer's  Complete  Farrier,"  Jtc, 

14.  "History  of  Lancaster  County,"   1844. 

15.  "He  Pasa  FA'klesin — An  Original  His- 
tory of  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
United  States,"  1844. 

16.  "History  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Coun- 
ties," 1844- 

17.  "History  of  York  County,"    1845. 

18.  "History  of  Xortnampton,  Lehigh.  Mon- 
roe, Carbon  and  Schuylkill  Counties."  1845. 

19.  "History  of  Dauphin.  Cumberland.  Bed- 
ford, Adams  and  Perry  Counties."   1846. 

20.  "Early  History  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  of  the  West."  1846. 

21.  "History  of  Xorthumberland.  Hunting- 
don, ^lifflin,  Centre.  L'nion.  Columbia.  Juniata 
and  Clinton  Counties."  184S. 

22.  "Mennonite  Catechism."   (transl.)    1S49. 
2^.     "Collection       of       Thirty       Thousand 

Xames,"  &c.,  1856. 

24.  "Homeopathic  Horse-Doctor,"  (transl.) 
1857. 

25.  "Schwenkfelder  Catechism."  (transl.) 
1863. 

26.  "Biographical  Memorial  oi  John  Jonas 
Rupp  and  Family  Register,"  1875. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rupp 
did  riot  live  to  complete  and  publish  the 
^reat  work  of  his  life.  "The  F"ireside 
Fiistor\-  oi  the  Germans  in  Fennsvlva- 
nia."  as  it  is  evident  that  no  one  else 
has  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  data  for  this  work 
which  he  possessed.  However,  his  name 
has  become  a  common  household  word 
in  many  a  German  family  throughout  all 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  likely 
that  well  nigh  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  his  ditteront  publicatit^ns  have  beeti 
scattered.  He  left  the  finished  manu- 
script, beside  that  oi  the  work  already 
mentioned,  oi  a  "Monograph  of  Hessian 
Mercenaries  in  the  r»ritish  Service,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  1776-17S1." 
and  of  "A  History  of  Ten  Defunct  Sects 
in  Pennsylvania,  from  1683  to  1770.'* 
Also  "Lectures"  touching  the  sufterings. 
privations,  hardships  and  wrongs  en- 
dured by  the  (^lerman  immigrants  to 
.\merica.  and  the  impositions  practiced 
upon  them.  It  is  hopctl  these  several 
works  may  yet  see  the  light  of  day  in 
the  iiarb  of  books. 
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In  closing  this  sketch  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Rupp  was  most 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties and  most  successful,  both  as  an  in- 
structor and  a  disciplinarian.  He  was 
ever  concerned  in  raising  the  standard 
of  education  and  in  introducing  new- 
methods  and  opening  up  new  channels 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  He  was 
the  originator  of  and  the  prime  mover 
in  the  establishment  of  lyceums  for  mu- 
tual improvement,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
valuable  schools  in  towns,  counties, 
townships  and  families.  These  did  for  the 
youth  of  that  day  what  the  University 
Extension  Course  and  the  Chautauqua 
Scientific  and  Literary  Circles  are  doing 
for  the  present  and  the  rising  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Rupp  was  most  systematic  and 
painstaking  in  recording  all  the  incidents 
of  his  own  and  the  family  life,  from 
which  the  biographical  sketches  were 
written,  under  the  title  of  "Biographical 
Memorial  of  John  Jonas  Rupp  and  Fam- 
ily Register,''  which  was  the  last  book 
he  ever  published.  For  upwards  of  fifty 
years  he  kept  a  diary,  carefully  noting 
the  important  events  of  his  life.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  new  year,  or  upon 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  would 
commit  to  the  sacred  keeping  of  his  jour- 
nal most  devout  reflections.    These  admit 


us  into  the  innermost  chambers  of  his 
heart  and  reveal  to  us  the  true  man.  We 
will  quote  but  a  single  specimen.  On 
July  10.  1866,  he  writes: 

To-day  I  enter  on  my  si.xty-fourth  year-  I 
have  great  cause  to  praise  God  tor  thouf^ands 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings.  \'igor  of 
body  and  mind  remain  unimpaired.  To  what 
cause  have  I  to  attribute  all  this  but  to  a 
God  who  blessed  me  with  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  a  will  to  abstain  from  anything  detri- 
mental to  my  health?  I  have  had  no  anxious 
thoughts  about  the  morrow,  no  anxiety  to  lay 
up  dollars  and  cents  for  the  sake  of'  dollars 
and  cents.  I  am  well  assured  that,  with  in- 
dustry and  economy  and  the  blessings  of  my 
Creator.  I  shall  not  want  any  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  .  .  .  My  natural  wants  are  few. 
Luxuries  I  do  not  desire. 

Mr.  Rupp,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pemisylvania,  the  Minnesota  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  the  Historical  Society  of 
\\  isconsin.  He  was  corresponding: 
member  of  the  Xew  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Society,  the  Moravian 
Historical  Society  of  Xazareih.  Pa.,  and 
the  York  County  Cabinet  of  Xatural 
Sciences  and  Lyceum.  He  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Dciitschcr  Pioiiier- 
J'crcin  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  besides  holding 
honorary  membership  in  a  number  of 
college  literary  societies. 

Numerous  relatives  oi  his  are  scat- 
tered over  all  parts  oi  the  State,  and  his 
own  familv  are  principallv  located  at 
Philadelphia. 


The  Perkiomen  Region  and  its  People 

A  DESCRirnvi-:  and  historic  survey  r.v  thk  editor 


THE  Perkiomen — what  a  flood  of 
happy  boyhood  recollections  this 
name  awakens  in  our  mind  I 
Perkiomen  -Creek  people  called  it,  and 
only  a  creek  it  was.  as  we  saw  it ;  but  to 
our  exuberant  childish  fancy,  that  mag- 
nified families  into  tribes  and  nations, 
and  homesteads  into  countries  and  cities, 
it  was  a  veritable  river,  by  far  the  largest 
we  had  yet  known. 

HAPTY   BOYHOOD   RF.MIXISCEXCFS 

We  reniember  the  first  time  we  saw 
the  limpid  stream  that  seemed  so  big  to 
us  then,  and  undoubtedly  was  bigger  in 
those  davs,  before  the  woodman's  ax:  had 


laid  waste  so  much  oi  the  timberland 
from  which  its  supplies  are  drawn.  It 
was  a  summer  morning,  and  my  compan- 
ions, who  had  led  me  thither,  went  in  to 
bathe,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do.  I  would  not  follow  tlieir  example 
then,  but  the  time  soon  came  when  I  was 
just  as  eager  to  go  in  for  a  swim  as  they. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  oi  the  hot  summer 
season  but  we  woukl  go  over  through 
the  brush  to  the  little  pond  and  disport 
in  its  tepid  waters  to  our  heart's  content. 
How  the  scent  of  the  horseinint  seemevi 
to  greet  us  as  we  drew  near !  It  may  be 
unpoetic  to  speak  of  memory's  nose,  but 
sureh     1    can    still    smell   tliat   delicious 
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odor  as  distinctly  as  I  can  sec  three  boys 
hastening  toward  that  bathing-pool,  each 
perhaps  carrying  a  clean  shirt  under  his 
arm  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old  one 
after  the  bath. 

I'he  water  in  that  pond  was  nowhere 
deep  enough  to  drown  us,  but  just  deep 
enough  to  allow  us  to  swim  about  a  few 
yards  when,  after  due  practice  on  an  old 
fence-rail  or  a  board,  we  had  learned  to 
keep  afloat  by  our  own  skill.  Xor  was 
bathing  and  swimming  our  only  diver- 
sion there.  Sometimes  we  would  catch 
little  suckers  or  sunfish  by  hand,  or 
water-snakes  looking  out  from  the  dam 
below  with  a  wire  noose ;  sometimes  too, 


away.  If  the  reader  has  ever,  barefoot 
and  with  trousers  rolled  up  above  the 
knees,  waded  about  in  slippery  mud,  try- 
ing to  seize  and  hold  a  still  more  slippery 
eel,  he  can  understand  these  joys  far  bet- 
ter than  we  can  describe  them. 

Ah,  truly,  the  Perkiomen  bears  a  mul- 
titude of  pleasant  recollections  of  our 
early  days!  We  may  well  quote  the 
smoothly  flowing  verses  in  which  Colonel 
Zimmerman,  that  gifted  poet,  sings  the 
beauties  of  this  stream,  changing  but  one 
line  to  suit  our  own  experience: 

I  sing  of  the  Perkiomen, 
Its  sky-reflected  hue, 

Its   wooded   banks,   its   tranquil   fiow. 
Its  stone-fringed   shallows,  too. 


/u- 


^^&^H^i^'._. 


^tfiS 
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moved  by  that  spirit  of  mischief  which 
seems  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
boy's  make-up,  we  prolonged  otir  sport 
by  throwing  mud-lunips  at  each  other, 
forcing  the  one  that  was  hit  to  plunge 
into  the  water  much  oftener  than  he 
liked.  Sometimes  the  otTcnder  met  his 
deserts  by  being  caught  and  thrown  into 
the  water,  clothes  and  all. 

It  was  quite  a  small  pond  in  which  the 
writer  had  these  exhilarating  experi- 
ences long  years  ago.  But  half  a  mile 
down  stream  there  was  a  big  pond,  and 
when  this  was  drained  from  time  to  time 
there  was  joy  for  the  heart  of  another 
boy.  whose  home  was  onlv  a  few  rods 


'Tis  a  song  of  pleasant  waters 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
When  we  in  joyous  boyhood 

Its  banks  roamed  to  and  fro- 

THE   NAME   OF  THE   PERKIOMEN 

The  name  of  this  stream  so  closely 
linked  with  our  dail>-  boyhood  life  long 
had  something  oi  mystery  for  us.  Peo- 
ple calleci  it  die  Bcr^iatnt-r,  and  for  a 
good  while  we  were  wondering  how  this 
name  should  be  spelt.  We  were  not  the 
onlv  ones  that  have  been  in  doubt  about 
this  spelling;  though  the  name  has  long: 
been  tixed  in  its  present  simple  form,  it 
has  passed  through  more  than  a  dozen 
transformations.    Cranberries  must  have 
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grown  formerly  along  the  banks  of  this 
stream,  or  why  should  the  Indians  have 
called  it  by  a  name  which  is  interpreted 
"place  of  cranberries"?  Pah-ke-homa  is 
the  spelling  of  this  name,  as  found  in  a 
legal  document  of  1684;  in  1700  it  had 
changed  to  Pcrquaiiiiiik.  Later  spellings 
found  in  the  Land  Office  of  the  Proprie- 
taries are:  ParkeoDiing,  P ark caiv mink, 
Parkcomink,  Parqueazvming,  Parkeau- 
ming,  Purkeaivmiug,  Parkeawming. 
Scull's  maps  of  1759  and  1770  give  it 
as  Perkioniy.  According  to  Heckewel- 
der,  who  is  an  authority  on  Indian  lan- 
guages, the  spelling  should  be  Pakihm- 


sold  a  good  many  times.  The  farm  in 
question  subsequently  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Matthan,  from  whom  it  passed  succes- 
sively to  a  Mr.  Fisher,  Jacob  Fox,  Frank 
Fox  and  its  present  owner. 

In  a  field  of  this  farm,  which  adjoins 
the  road  winding  through  between  house 
and  barn,  and  about  150  yards  from  the 
latter,  stands  the  ruin  of  a  stone  build- 
ing used  as  a  dwelling  for  many  years 
and  by  many  families.  When  it  was 
built,  nobody  around  there  seems  to 
know;  it  is  evidently  very  old.  Henry 
Correll  moved  into  it  in  1861  and  lived 
there  three  vears ;  after  him.  came  Will- 
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miink.  But  Pcrkioiiicn  it  is  now,  and  the 
name  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  river,  but 
to  lands,  towns,  a  railroad,  banks,  lodges, 
mills  and  many  other  places  and  institu- 
tions connected  with  it. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  THE   PERKIOMEN 

The  Perkiomen  rises  among  the  hills 
of  Hereford  township,  which  forms  the 
eastern  end  of  Berks  county,  about  a 
mile  south  of  Harlem,  on  a  farm  now 
owned  by  Joel  Schuger.  of  Alburtis,  and 
tenanted  by  Richard  S.  Bechtel.  This 
farm  is  part  of  a  tract  of  460  acres, 
which  Jacob  Miiller.  a  German  immi- 
grant, took  up  in  that  locality  about  150 
years  ago.  Since  the  days  of  that  first 
settler  this  land  has  been  subdivided  and 


iam  H.  Sallade.  who  made  it  his  home 
for  a  few  years  more.  Mr.  Sallade,  who 
since  became  a  prominent  resident  of  the 
lower  end  oi  Hereford,  and'has  held  sev- 
eral local  and  county  offices,  was  the  last 
tenant ;  the  house  has  stood  vacant  about 
fortv  vears.  Its  windows  and  doors  have 
disappeared  long  ago :  last  spring  the  rest 
of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  part  of  it  went  for 
the  repair  of  another  building.  Only  the 
walls,  with  a  part  of  the  lower  floor,  and 
the  fence  which  once  surrounded  the  gar- 
den are  left. 

Underneath  this  ruin,  which  we  had 
the  pleasure  oi  exploring  recently,  is  a 
strong  spring  enclosed  in  a  room  of 
about  I  ^  by  -?o  feet,  from  which  the  old- 
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time  inhabitants  of  the  house  used  to 
draw  their  water  supply.  This  spring  is 
the  source  of  the  Perkiomen  Creek.  A  big 
clump  of  lilac-bushes  stands  just  outside 
the  wall  where  it  issues  forth.  Tall  green 
grass  marks  the  course  of  the  streamlet 
toward  the  brushwood  below,  where  it 
is  soon  reinforced  by  another  spring, 
known  as  the  Sand  Spring,  and  becomes 
a  rivulet,  meandering  on  in  the  direction 
of  Harlem. 

A    BIT   OF    IIARLEm's    HISTORY 

This  hamlet  has  been  the  polling-place 
of  Hereford  since  1814.  Before  that 
time  the  voters  of  the  township  used  to 
perform  their  civic  duties  at  the  public 
house  of  ^Ir.  Fisher,  the  afore-men- 
tioned owner  of  the  farm  that  holds  the 
headwaters  of  the  Perkiomen.  The  com- 
petition for  the  new  polling-place  was 
between  ^Michael  Gery,  who  owned  the 
store  and  tavern  of  what  is  now  Harlem 
for  46  years,  and  Joseph  Weidner,  who 
kept  a  hotel  two  miles  below  at  Treich- 
lersville.  The  contest  was  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Gery  by  sixteen  votes,  and  his 
place  was  named  Perryville,  in  honor  of 
Commodore  Perry,  the  victor  of  Lake 
Erie,  whose  fame  then  filled  the  land.    A 


post-office  was  established  there,  and  in 
1882,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman D.  X.  Ermcntrout,  the  name  of 
the  place  was  changed  to  Harlem,  to 
avoid  the  confusion  which  might  result 
from  the  similarity  of  the  old  name  to 
that  of  Parryville,  in  Carbon  county. 

For  these  items  of  local  history  as  well 
as  other  material  we  shall  use  in  this  ar- 
ticle we  are  indebted  to  our  old  friend 
Jacob  M.  Gery,  who  lives  on  a  farm  ad- 
joining the  Schuger  place,  and  as  a  life- 
long resident  of  that  section  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  history  and  to- 
pography. Mr.  Gery  is  a  veteran  school- 
teacher, now  serving  his  thirty-third 
term.  He  began  to  teach  in  1867.  and 
with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  terms. 
has  followed  his  profession  in  the  schools 
of  Longswamp  and  Hereford  ever  since. 

We  can  not  leave  Harlem  without  not- 
ing another  event  of  its  history.  One 
evening  in  December.  1875.  three  teach- 
ers— James  W.  Sallade.  J.  M.  Gery  and 
R.  L.  Ranch — started,  in  a  very  mcnlest 
way.  a  debating  club  in  the  hotel  at  Per- 
ryville, as  the  place  was  then  called. 
Their  weekly  exercises  soon  attracted 
attention  :  other  teachers  and  friends  oi 
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education  joined  them,  and  to  accommo- 
date the  growing-  audiences  the  meetings 
were  adjourned  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  hotel-shed.  This  shed  still 
exists  and  is  shown  in  one  of  our  illus- 
trations. The  Hereford  Debating  Club, 
to  which  the  writer  had  the  honor  to  be- 
long, had  a  prosperous  season  that  win- 
ter and  two  years  later  was  revived  at 
another  place  as  the  Hereford  Literary 
Society,  which  flourished  many  years, 
giving  many  public  entertainments  and 
gathering  a  considerable  library,  now 
kept  in  its  headquarters,  the  school-house 
at  Hereford.  September  5,  1903.  this  so- 
ciety held  a  well  attended  and  enthusias- 
tic reunion,  and  its  history  has  since  been 
published  in  book  form. 

WATER  POWER  OF  THE  UPPER  PERKIOMEX 

But  while  we  are  lingering  in  Harlem, 
the  Perkiomen  keeps  running  on.  A 
short  distance  east  of  this  place  it  w^as 
strong  enough  to  furnish  power  for  a 
mill  long  operated  by  Ephraim  Gery  and 
later  by  his  son,  James  X.  Gery.  This 
mill  burned  down  several  years  ago  and 
has  not  been  rebuilt.  Following  the 
stream  a  little  further  we  come  to  the  old 
Christman  mill,  which  with  the  home- 
stead now  is  in  possession  of  Calvin  J. 
Christman.  Thence  crossing  the  line 
into  Lehigh,  we  come  to  a  creaniery, 
built  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Captain 
Peter  Faust  and  now  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  his  son.  P.  J.  Faust.  This  cream- 
ery stands  on  the  spot  where  years  ago 
stood  the  Hampton  Furnace,  operated 
until  1868  by  die  late  Henry  Sigmund. 
and  before  him  by  his  father.  PVederic 
Sigmund,  a  German  redemptioner.  That 
was  a  very  important  industry  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
and  would  furnish  material  for  a  long 
chapter  of  description  and  reminiscences. 
but  time  and  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
tarry  here  to-day.  We  keep  to  the  Per- 
kiomen, which  half  a  mile  further  on 
sweeps  around  in  a  curve  and  supplies 
power  from  a  big  pond  for  the  mill  lately 
owned  by  Hiram  Yeakel.  now  the  prop- 
erty of  his  son,  Daniel.  Thence  it  passes 
on  to  a  grist-mill,  owned  by  Frank  Mov- 
er, which  formerly  was  a  clover-mill  op- 
eratetl  by  David  Schneider,  and  recross- 
ing  the  line,  tlows  back  into  the  county 


and  township  that  gave  it  birth.  It  next 
propels  the  saw  and  grist-mill  of  Daniel 
X.  Schultz  and  the  grist-mills  of  David 
G.  Treichler  and  Lewis  G.  Kriebel.  the 
latter  of  which,  built  by  Israel  and  Sarah 
Kriebel  in  1837,  for  many  years  was  run 
by  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner  for  the  making  of  linseed 
oil.  It  ceased  to  be  an  oil-mill  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  second  last  of  a  great  many 
oil-mills  in  the  Perkiomen  region.  Be- 
low this  mill,  which  is  close  to  the  birth- 
place and  boyhood  home  of  one  of  the 
editors  of  this  magazine,  the  Perkiomen 
makes  another  bend  southward,  flowing 
past  W'iegner's  Mill,  now  operated  by 
Lewis  Kehl,  into  Montgomery  county, 
which  embraces  the  remaining  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  territory. 

THE   PERKIOMENS  TERRITORY  AND  TRIBU- 
TARIES 

The  general  course  of  the  Perkiomen 
after  emerging  from  its  native  hills  is 
.south.  Beside  Hereford  and  Washing- 
ton in  Berks,  the  two  Mil  fords  of  Lehigh 
and  a  small  portion  of  Bucks,  it  drains 
the  townships  of  Upper  and  Xew  Han- 
over, Douglass,  Marlborough,  the  three 
Salfords.  Franconia.  Hatfield.  Towamen- 
sing,  Skippack.  and  Lower  Providence. 
with  parts  of  Upper  Gwynedd.  Worces- 
ter. Upper  Providence.  Limerick  and 
Upper  Pottsgrovc — half  the  entire  coun- 
ty of  Montgomery  and  all  its  upper  end. 
except  a  small  corner  around  Pottstown. 
Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right  or  west 
side  are  the  (West)  I>ranch.  the  Deep 
Creek,  Swamp  Creek.  Speck  Creek  and 
Landis  P. ranch :  on  the  left  or  eastern 
side  it  receives  the  Hosensack.  Macobv. 
another  Swamp  Creek,  the  Elast  Branch, 
the  Skippack  and  others.  The  entire 
length  oi  the  Perkiomen.  from  its  rise 
near  Plarlem  to  where  it  unites  with  the 
Schuylkill  near  Perkiomen  Junction.  J5 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  30 
miles,  .\long  its  course  there  is  rich  :ix\d 
varied  scenery  of  woodland  and  meadow. 
fertile  fields  and  thriving  towns,  with 
manv  a  "dark,  sequestered  nook"  and 
manv  a  sp<n  of  idyllic  beauty,  where  the 
most  fastitlious  pvx^t  may  delighttully 
while  awav  a  long  summer  aftern»^>'»n. 

The     Perkiomen    and     its    tributaries 
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drain  a  territory  of  about  four  hundred 
square  miles.  Within  this  region  are  the 
boroughs  of  East  Greenville,  Pennsburg, 
Red  Hill,  Greenlane,  Collegeville, 
Trappe,  West  Telford,  Souderton,  Lans- 
dale  and  North  Wales :  some  of  its  small- 
er towns  are  Bally,  Clayton,  Elereford. 
Chapel,  Palm,  Hosensack,  Zionsville, 
Old  Zionsville,  Powder  Valley.  Perkio- 
menville,  Schwenksville,  Sumneytown, 
Salfordville,  Telford,  Hatfield.  Skippack- 
ville,  etc.  It  is  as  great  in  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise,  as  important  in 
its  educational  and  religious  life,  as  rich 
in  historical  associations  as  any  other 
part  of  Pcnnsylvania-Germandom.  We 
intend  to  delve  deep  into  its  treasure- 
stores  by  and  by,  but  for  the  rest  of  this 
article  must'  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  survey,  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of 
this  most  interesting  section  of  our  State. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    PERKIOMEX    VALLEY 

For  several  years  the  late  Henry  S. 
Dotterer  published  a  monthly  journal,  en- 
titled "The  Perkiomcn  Region,  Past  and 
Present."  To  furnish  a  q:limpse  of  the 
history  of  this  region,  we  will  quote  a 
few  sentences  from  the  very  first  pages 
of  his  magazine.  In  his  opening  editorial 
Mr.  Dotterer  savs : 


Soon  after  William  Penn  founded  PMladel- 
phia  ■  European  immigrants  pu-Iied  inland  to 
the  Perkiomen  Creek,  entered  its  valley  and 
settled  upon  its  inviting  lands.  Others  fol- 
lowed and  ventured  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness, establishing  themselves  upon  Skippack 
Creek  and  farther  north  on  the  two  Swamp 
Creeks,  Old  and  Xew  Goshenhoppen.  and 
points  farther  east,  north  and  west.  Thus  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  was  peopled  by 
civilized  whites  the  territory  drained  by  Per- 
kiomen Creek  and  its  tributaries.  The  work 
of  subduing  the  forests  and  of  making  homes 
followed  the  advent  of  the  colonists.  .    •    •  , 

Our  forefathers  settled  upon  the  lands  while 
yet  the  Indians  traversed  them  in  their  wan- 
derings. No  safeguards,  no  walls,  no  armies 
were  placed  there  to  keep  the  nomads  back. 
.  .  .  Think  of  the  risks  taken  by  the  pioneers, 
and  the  courage  required !  •  _  •  •  True,  the 
streams  of  the  Perkiomen  region  did  not  run 
red  with  the  blood  of  tomahawked  whites,  nor 
did  its  hills  echo  the  war-whoop  oi  infuriate 
savages,  bent  on  butchery.  Xever  was  the 
home  of  any  oi  its  dwellers  consumed  by 
flames  kindled  bv  the  torch  of  the  Indian. 

Shall  we  dccrv  our  ancestors  because  they 
lived  in  amity  with  the  children  of  the  forest? 
Rather  let  us  honor  them  the  more.  A  thou- 
sandfold greater  glory  attaches  to  a  record  of 
peace  and  good  will  than  to  pages  of  history 
covered  with  the  stories  of  quarrels,  wrongs 
and  bloodshed. 

History  records  no  battle  fought  in  the 
Perkiomen  Region,  but  the  War  tor  In- 
dependence came  very  close  to  its  people. 
The  battles  of  Brandvwine  and  German- 
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town  took  place  at  their  doors.  In  the 
interval  of  these  battles  Washington's 
army  encamped  at  Pennypacker's  ^lills, 
now  the  country-seat  of  Governor  Pen- 
nypacker;  after  the  defeat  at  German- 
town  he  led  his  suffering  soldiers  into 
winter  cjuarters  at  Valley  Forge,  right 
across  the  Schuylkill.  ''The  contending 
armies  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Perkio- 
men  and  the  Skippack  and  marched  up 
and  down  the  highways  of  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
only  observers  of  these  stirring  events." 
Washington  was  here  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends,  who  not  only  espoused  his  cause, 
but  drew  the  sword  for  its  support  and 
led  their  neighbors  to  battle  for  its  suc- 
cess. The  Aluhlenbergs,  Jacob  Peter- 
man,  Arnold  Francis,  Abraham  Wentz, 
Daniel  Hiester,  Jacob  Reed,  Frederic 
Antes,  ]\Iichael  Dotterer  were  a  few  of 
the  brave  men  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
who  fought  under  him  for  independence. 
In  the  political  struggles  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1789,  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion took  due  part.  A  political  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  local  importance  was 
the  jubilee  by  which  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  the  Presidency  was  cele- 
brated October  6,  1828,  at  Sumneytown. 
A  company  of  artillery,  encamped  in  a 
beautiful  field  near  the  town,  assisted  at 
this  celebration,  at  which  fourteen  re£:u- 
lar  and  sixteen  voluntary  toasts  were 
drunk,  each  followed  by  the  booming  of 
cannon  and  the  hurrahs  of  the  jubilants. 

INDUSTRIES    AXD    TRAXSPORTATION 

The  employments  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Perkiomen  \'alley  were 
mainly  agricultural.  As  in  every  pioneer 
settlement,  the  first  comers  had  to  clear 
the  land  and  then  wrest  their  livelihood 
from  it.  But  mechanical  industries 
sprang  up  at  an  early  date.  A  charcoal 
furnace,  in  which  stoves  were  cast,  was 
operated  by  Thomas  Maybury  on  the 
(West)  Branch  in  Hereford  before  1753. 
Mount  Chalfont  Furnace,  which  later  be- 
came Dale  Forge  Furnace,  was  located 
one  and  a  half  miles  further  south  on  tlie 
same  stream.  The  Heimbach  Furnace, 
later  known  as  Hampton  Furnace,  was 
built  by  David  Heimbach  and  others  on 


the  Perkiomen  in  1809.  Powder-mills 
flourished  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  nine- 
teenih  century  at  the  place  now  known 
as  Powder  \'alley,  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sumneytown.  In  1828  this  "small  vil- 
lage of  several  houses,"  31  miles  north  of 
Philadelphia,  numbered  in  a  radius  ot 
two  and  a  half  miles  33  watcrwheels  pro- 
pelled for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der, flour,  etc.  Three  thousand  pounds 
of  gunpowder  could  be  made  daily  with- 
in five  miles,  besides  large  quantities  of 
oilcake-meal,  etc.  Nearly  all  these  mills 
were  propelled  by  the  Perkiomen,  the 
Swamp  Creek  and  the  \'alley  Creek. 
There  were  a  good  many  oil-mills,  one 
of  which  has  been  mentioned  above.  The 
flax  industry  in  another  form  flourished 
along  the  Indian  Creek,  where  Abraham 
Yackel  had  built  works  for  the  breaking 
and  dressing  of  flax  by  machinery.  A 
cassinet-mill  was  operated  in  the  Hosen- 
sack  Valley,  and  an  attempt  was  made, 
in  the  early  '50s  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Joel 
Y.  Schelly  and  others  to  establish  a  silk- 
worm-farm in  Hereford.  Potteries  were 
numerous,  and  saw-mills  run  by  water- 
power  had  abundant  work  before  the 
portable  steam  saw-mill  appeared  to  rav- 
age the  woods.  In  1790  John  and  An- 
drew Krauss,  brothers.  20  and  19  years 
old,  began  the  building  of  organs  at 
Kraussdale.  a  business  carried  on  con- 
tinuouslv  bv  them  and  their  descendants 
at  this  day,  though  not  at  the  same  place. 
The  first  melodeon  ever  made  was  con- 
structed by  Andrew  Krauss  in  1S2S.  His 
brother.  John,  established  a  machine-shop 
at  Kraussdale  in  1800.  that  was  kept  in 
operation  for  many  years.  During  the 
Revolutionarv  War  George  Stal.l  sup- 
plied the  .\merican  soldiers  with  fiour 
from  his  store  in  Hoscnsack.  hauling  his 
goods  over  the  King's  High  Road,  laid 
out  in  1736  between  the  places  now 
known  as  Sumneytown  and  Trexlcrtown. 

In  our  day  the  industries  of  this  re- 
gion are  still  more  varicil  and  extensive. 
One  of  the  chief  oi  them  is  the  harvest- 
ing and  shipping  of  ice.  which  oi  late 
vears  has  grown  to  enormous  pro»portions 
along  the  Indian  Creek  and  the  Hosen- 
sack\  The  John  C.  Hancock  Ice  Com- 
pany, which'  built  its  first  dam  and  ice- 
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house  at  Grcenlane  twenty-eip^ht  years 
ago,  now  owns  in  the  Perkionien  \^allev 
alone  six  big  ice-making  plants.  Its  lat- 
est ice-houses  were  built  in  1904  and 
1905  near  Hosensack  Station ;  the  older 
of  these  has  a  capacity  of  35,640  tons, 
and  the  pond  belonging  to  it  covers  45 
acres.  ]\Iost  of  this  ice  is  shipped  to 
Philadelphia,  whose  people  thus  get  in  a 
solidified  form  some  of  the  water  of  the 
Perkionien,  which  some  years  ago  they 
wanted  to  lead  down  to  their  city  through 
pipes  for  household  use. 

The  means  of  transportation  in  the 
early  days  here  as  elsewhere  were  the 
stao^e-coach    for   travelers    and   the   big, 


drivers  forty  years  ago.  But  these  vehi- 
cles, so  serv  iceable  in  their  day.  have  long 
been  superseded  by  better  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  Xorth  Penn  or  Deihle- 
hem  branch  of  the  Reading  Railroad, 
connecting  South  Bethlehem  with  Phila- 
delphia, traverses  a  corner  of  the  Per- 
kionien Region,  but  the  latter's  main  ar- 
tery of  communication  is  the  Perkionien 
Railroad,  opened  in  1875.  This  road, 
which  was  chartered  in  iS^»5  and  built  at 
a  cost  of  $2,887,374.68.  runs  from  Per- 
kionien Junction  to  Allentown.  a  distance 
of  43  miles.  At  Emaus  a  junction  is 
made  with  the  East  Penn  Road.  On  this 
road  four  trains  now  run  daily  each  way. 
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lumbering  Conestoga  wagon  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm  and  the  manufactured 
goods  obtained  in  exchanged  therefor  in 
"the  city."  The  Conestoga  wagon  was 
the  older  ilistitution.  In  the  '50s  and 
early  '60s  of  the  last  century  Treichlers- 
ville,  now  Hereford,  was  a  great  centre 
of  stage-coach  travel,  its  lines  radiating 
to  Trexlertown,  lioyertown,  Pottstown. 
Korristown,  North  Wales  and  other 
points.  The  stage-coach  in  those  days 
carried  Uncle  Sam's  mail,  which  was  ex- 
changed at  the  post-ottices  along  the  way 
while  the  passengers  waited.  Daniel  and 
Henry  Kehs,  twin  brothers,  the  former 
still  living  at  Hereford,  were  noted  stage- 


Its  conductors  seem  to  know  all  tiie  pevv 
ple  who  come  aboard,  the  little  children 
as  well  as  their  parents,  and  have  a  smile 
and  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one.  They 
are  all  very  popular,  especially  Cyrus  and 
John,  the  oKl  veterans. 

KKl.U.IOrS    .\XD    F.DLC.VTION.VL    LIFE 

The  religious  life  of  the  Perkioinen 
\'alley  has  been  rich,  diversiheil  and 
highly  interesting.  This  region  early  be- 
came the  dwelling-place  of  many  sects. 
o{  people  oi  diverse  and  contliciing  re- 
ligious views,  who  sought  in  Wiiliani 
Penn's  province  the  liberty  of  conscience 
denied  them  at  home.  Catholic  ami 
Protestant.     Lutheran     and     Reionnc<l. 
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Mcnnonitc  and  Schwenkfclder  met  here 
on  the  same  ground  and  with  equal  po- 
litical rights.  Some  of  these  people  had 
not  been  taught  the  lesson  of  toleration 
at  home,  and  found  it  hard  to  learn  here. 
Contentions  were  the  natural  result,  but 
notwithstanding  these,  all  the  different 
denominations  prospered,  organizing 
congregations,  building  churches  and 
schools  and  sending  out  missionaries. 
The  valley  was  a  mission  centre  for  all 
the  State.  Henry  Alelchior  ^luhlenberg, 
the  Lutheran  patriarch,  lived  and  labored 
in  this  field ;  so  did  Schlatter,  the  ener- 
getic visitor  and  organizer  of  the  Re- 
formed churches.  Augustus  Church,  at 
Trappc,  erected  under  ^Muhlenberg's  su- 
pervision in  1743  'and  still  preserved,  is 
the  oldest  Protestant  church  in  the 
United  States.  Count  Zinzendorf.  the 
Moravian  leader,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  George  Hiibener's  house  in  Frederick 
township.  Whitefield.  the  great  Metho- 
dist preacher,  passed  through  this  valley 
in  the  spring  of  1740,  preaching  to  2,000 
people  at  Skippack,''i6  miles  from  ]^Iont- 
gomery,  where  the  Dutch  people  live,*' 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at 
Henry  Antes'  home  in  Frederick-  "where 
was  also  a  ^Multitude  equally  surprizing 
with  that  we  had  in  the  Morning."  The 
Catholics,  led  by  Father  Theodore 
Schneider,  established  the  "^lission  of 
Goshenhoppen"  at  the  place  now  known 


as  iially.  in  1741.  In  a  small  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  his  little  two-story  house, 
bather  Schneider  taught  school  in  1743. 
He  lived  on  tlie  best  of  terms  with  all 
the  denominations  around  him.  and  the 
scIkjoI  he  established  was  regularly  con- 
tinued until  the  introcjuction  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  Jacob  Albrecht,  who 
became  the  founder  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  near  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  born  on  the  confines 
of  the  Perkiomen  \'alley,  the  upper  end 
of  which  formed  part  of  the  ground  in 
which  the  new  denomination  was  first 
planted. 

All  the  creeds  that  we  have  named  are 
still  represented  in  this  region  to-day. 
many  by  strong,  congregations,  with 
beautiful  and  costly  houses  of  worship 
replacing  the  log  structures  of  their  an- 
cestors. 

Closely  connected  with  the  religious 
life  of  this  community  were  its  educa- 
tional interests.  In  the  Perkiomen  Re- 
gion as  elsewhere,  the  German  pioneers 
planted  churches  and  schools  side  by 
side.  Higher  education  was  fostered  at 
an  early  date.  September  i.  1790.  the 
Schwenkfeldors  opened  an  "Academy" 
at  Hosensack,  in  which,  besides  English. 
German  and  the  ordinary  school 
branches.  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught. 
As  early  as  17 18.  Christopher  I)ock 
opened  a  school  amon:^  the  Mennonites 
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on  the  Skippack  and  taught  it  for  ten 
years;  later  he  tauii^ht  akernately  three 
days  each  week  at  Skippack  and  at  Sal- 
ford.  Pennsylvania  Female  College,  or- 
ganized about  1850  by  Dr.  Sunderland, 
of  Freeland  Seminary,  at  CoUegcville, 
was  the  first  college  chartered  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Out  of  Freeland  Seminary  has  grown 
Ursinus  College,  a  leading  institution  of 
the  Reformed  church,  and  Perkiomen 
Seminary,  at  Pennsburg,  has  since  its  re-- 
opening  in  1892  under  the  present  man- 
agement steadily  increased  its  attend- 
ance and  efficiency  and  to-day  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  private  secondary 
schools  of  the  State. 

PROMINENT     MEN      OF     THE     PERKIOMEN 
REGION 

The  prominent  men  of  this  region — • 
men  who  have  helped  to  make  their  coun- 
try's history  and  left  the  impress  of  their 
lives  and  character  upon  their  fellows — 
form  a  long  and  inspiring  array.  Gover- 
nor John  F.  Hartranft  hailed  from  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania-Germandom ;  so 
did  Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk,  w^hose 
remains  now  rest  under  a  twelve-foot 
marble  shaft  at  the  old  Augustus  Church, 
at  Trappe.  Of  this  village,  not  a  large 
one,  by  the  way,  the  present  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  the  owner  of  his  an- 
cestorial  home  at  Pennypacker's  ]\Iills. 
and  a  historian  well  known  to  fame,  had 
this  to  say  in  an  address  delivered  at 
Norristown  ten  years  ago: 

There  lived  in  the  last  century  Henry  Mel- 
chior  Muhlenberg,  generally  known  as  the 
founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Within  its  limits  were  born  Frederic  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  president  of  the  First  American 
Congress  under 'the  Constitution;  Peter  Muh- 
lenberg, Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary 
army  and  United  States  Senator,  whose  statue 
Pennsylvania  has  put  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Henry  Ernest  Muhlenberg,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  noted  of  American  bot- 
anists and  litterateurs.  Here  Hved  Erancis 
Swaine,  another  Revolutionary  general  .  .  . 
Here  w^ere  born  Erancis  R.  Shunk.  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania:  "Honest  Jacob  Fry."  Audi- 
tor General  of  Pennsylvania  and  member  of 
Congress;  S.  Gross  Fry,  treasurer  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Plere  lived  State  Senators  Horace  Royer 


and  Lewis  Royer,  and  Representative  Henry 
\V,  Kratz.  Hence  emigrated  in  the  last 
('eighteenth)  century  the  ancestors  of  the  cele- 
brated Todd  family,  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Sim.psons,  the  maternal  ancestors  of  General 
Grant.  I  challenge  any  other  community  of  like 
size  in  this  broad  land  from  NLiine  to  1  exas, 
not  excluding  ^L'lS£achusetts  and  Virginia,  to 
show  that  it  has  produced  during  the  same  time 
an  equal  number  of  men  of  influence  and  dis- 
tinction in  American  affairs. 

To  these  names  we  might  add  a  great 
many  more,  both  of  men  deceased  and 
men  still  living,  who  hail  from  the  Per- 
kiomen Region,  and  of  whom  their  fel- 
low citizens  are  proud.  We  merely  men- 
tion in  passing,  Prof.  Chester  D.  Hart- 
ranft, D.D..  the  honorary  president  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  a  well 
known  scholar  and  writer,  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  Germany,  preparing  a  new 
and  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Schwenkfeld  and  a  history  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Schneider,  who  la- 
bored many  years  as  a  missionary  in 
P>roosa.  Asia  Minor,  and  Miss  Sadie  L. 
Weidner,  of  the  Reformed  church,  who 
began  her  work  as  missionary  teacher  in 
the  Girls'  School  at  Sendai.  Japan,  five 
years  ago.  The  Hosen.>ack  Valley  is  the 
ancestral  home  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Dubbs. 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  and  his  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  Alfred  J.  G.  Dubbs.  of  Allen- 
town :  it  was  the  birthplace  oi  Rev.  Reu- 
ben Yeakel.  the  historian  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Association,  oi  his  brother.  Rev 
Jesse  Yeakel.  and  the  late  Edwin  H.  Al- 
bright, who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
presided  over  the  courts  of  Lehigh  coun- 
tv.  For  many  years  the  Reformed  con- 
gregation at  Xew  Goshenhoppen  was 
served  by  Rev.  L^aniel  Weiser  and  his 
son.  Dr.  Clement  Z.  Weiser.  descend- 
ants of  Conrad  Weiser.  the  celebrated  In- 
dian interpreter.  To  this  region  also  be- 
long many  others  widely  known  to  fame. 

Surely,  there  is  abundance  of  material 
oi  topographical,  historical,  biographical 
and  even  legendary  interest  in  the  valley 
of  the  Perkiomen.'  But  we  have  reached 
the  full  limit  of  this  first  article  and 
must  reserve  the  details  we  hold  in  store 
for  future  contributions. 
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A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH   BY  JOHN   K.    MILLER 


IT  was  a  sad  group  of  sorrowing  moth- 
ers that  gathered  about  Anna  Engel, 
in  whose  arms  lay  a  helpless  babe, 
only  a  few  months  old,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  autumn  of  1752.  It  was  the  time 
when  the  final  farewells  were  spoken, 
and  each  of  the  company  of  emigrants 
was  about  to  set  out  to  seek  a  refuge,  a 
home,  in  a  new  and  to  them  unknown 
land.  Thirty  families  had  set  out  to- 
gether, most  if  not  all  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Switzerland.  They  had  sail- 
ed in  the  good  ship  Phoenix,  Captain 
John  Spurrier,  and  by  their  side  had 
sailed  two  merchant  vessels,  wl-Pich  car- 
ried their  cargo.  They  sailed  from  Rot- 
terdam, and  w4ien  three  days  out  at  sea 
a  violent  storm  arose  and  one  vessel 
sank.  In  order  to  save  the  merchant 
vessels,  thev  were  lightened ;  among  the 
goods  consigned  to  the  deep  were  the 
effects  of  Ulrich  Engel.  Some  of  the 
passengers  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam 
to  the  merchant  vessels,  hoping  to  save 
their  goods,  but  the  ship^s  crew  cut  off 
their  hands  as  they  tried  to  climb  aboard, 
and  they  fell  back  and  perished. 

During  the  voyage  every  infant  in  the 
entire  company  died  and  were  buried  at 
sea,  save  one,  and  that  was  the  one  that 
lay  in  his  mother's  arms  when  the  bereft 
mothers  gathered  about  her  at  the  final 
leave-taking  already  mentioned.  Not 
only  was  ''Jockeli"  the  only  infant  that 
survived,  but  he  was  by  far  the  young- 
est of  the  company.  And  when  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  born, 
and  the  almost  miraculous  preservation 
of  both  mother  and  child  were  remem- 
bered, it  was  little  wonder  these  griev- 
ing mothers  gathered  about  Anna  Engel 
and  her  little  one,  to  cheer  and  bless  them 
at  the  separation.  One  by  one  they  ex- 
tended the  parting  hand,  and  as  they  did 
so,  expressed  the  firm  belief  that  God 
had  in  store  a  great  lifework  for  the 
child,  or  he  too  would  have  died,  as  did 
theirs,  on  the  vovacie.    How  well  i^^round- 


ed  were  their  convictions  may  be  learned 
from  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

We  next  find  L'lrich  Engel  and  wife, 
with  eight  children,  located  in  a  reeking 
marsh  at  a  point  about  two  miles  west  of 
^Marietta,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  now 
known  as  'A\'ild  Cat."  Here  a  home 
was  found,  and  here  the  father  and 
mother  and  several  children  died  and  lie 
buried.  '7'^ckeli,"  as  he  was  lovingly 
called,  was  from  infancy  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  piety,  as  were  all  the  children. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  united  with  the 
Alennonitc  church,  but  we  find  him 
much  concerned  about  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  we  are 
told,  he  was  converted,  after  which  he 
was  much  exercised  about  the  mode  of 
baptism.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  we 
hope,  to  say  here  that  the  Mennonites 
baptize  by  aft'usion,  or  pouring,  and  it 
seems  ''Tockeli"  was  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  this  mode  was  the  right  one, 
hence  his  mental  disturbance. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
*'Jockeli" — or  Jacob,  as  we  should  call 
him,  for  that  was  hi5  name — was  appren- 
ticed to  the  weaver's  trade  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  with  a  man  by  the  name  of 
W'itmer,  at  Stackstown.  After  Jacob's 
conversion,  W'itmer  joined  hint  in  the 
belief  that  immersion  was  the  right  mode 
of  baptism,  and  so  they  applied  to  Otter- 
bein,  who  refused  them,  saying  tliat,  as 
they  had  previously  been  baptized,  he 
could  not  conscieiulously  perforni  the 
ceremony  in  the  form  tliey  desired. 
Xext  they  called  on  the  German  Baptists. 
stating  tiiey  desired  baptism  by  immer- 
sion. When  questioned  as  to  their  con- 
nections, it  was  learned  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  sever  relations  with  the  Men- 
nonites. but  simply  desired  baptism  by 
immersion.  Whereupon  the  Baptist 
preacher  declined,  because  if  he  imtners- 
ed  them,  it  would  become  necessary  for 
them  to  unite  with  that  church.     Engel 
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and  Witmer  were  now  in  a  quandary. 
The  Baptist  bishop  relieved  them,  how- 
ever, by  suggesting  that  the  apphcants 
baptize  each  other,  as  did  their  founder, 
Mack,  in  Germany.  This  seemed  feas- 
ible, and  so  they  agreed  to  do,  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  and  they  performed 
the  ceremony  between  them,  the  stipula- 
tion being  that  neither  one  shall  ever 
divulge  which  should  be  the  one  to  bap- 
tize first.  They  kept  their  pledge,  and 
it  is  not  known  to  this  day  which  was 
first  to  perform  the  ceremony.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  baptism  took  place  in  the 
Susquehanna,  near  Bainbridge. 

Engel  and  Witmer  upheld  the  doc- 
trine of  immersion  and  made  it  a  subject 
of  conversation  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. It  was  not  long  until  some  be- 
came like-minded,  and  finally  there  were 
twelve  that  expressed  a  desire  to  be  bap- 
tized with  Engel's  baptism.  A  day  was 
set  apart  for  the  service,  Engel  having 
agreed  to  baptize  the  twelve.  There  was 
a  large  concourse  of  people  present,  some 
to  mock,  some  curious,  some  friendly 
and  ready  to  endorse  the  ceremony. 
Wdien  the  twelve  proceeded  to  the  water, 


the  friends  of  one  of  them  ridiculed  him, 
wondering  whether  **he  too  is  going  with 
these  fanatics."  This  proved  too  much 
for  him,  and  lie  withdrew.  The  other 
eleven  were  however  baptized.  Aniung 
them  were  John  Funk,  of  York  county ; 
Gnauss,  Rohrcr,  Barbara 


Ileis^ 


Lichtv  and  wife  I^.arbara. 


The  names  of  the  rest  are  not  known. 
After  the  ceremony  they  repaired  to  the 
home  of  Engel,  and  g'^>ing  into  an  upper 
room  they  held  their  first  lovc-feasf. 

Shortly  afterward  they  met  at  the 
home  of  Henry  Engel.  about  a  mile  west 
of  Schock's  ^lills,  at  which  meeting  the 
church  was  organized,  and  Jacob  Engel 
was  declared  bishop.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  church  grew  and  soon  be- 
came a  religious  force  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  events  took  place  about 
1778-80,  for  Jacob  Engel  and  Witmer 
did  not  baptize  each  other  until  seven 
years  after  Engel's  conversion,  which 
occurred  in  1771. 

A  branch  of  this  church  sprang  up 
early  in  Canada ;  it  had  a  following  in 
York  county  and  in  various  other  sec- 
tions.    Some  of  Encrcrs  sisters  married 
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York  county  men  and  of  course  settled 
there,  which  may  account  for  the  faith 
taking  root  there.  These  York  county 
brethren  afterward  became  a  distinct 
and  separate  church,  as  we  shall  sec 
later  on;  but  it  may  as  well  be  said  now, 
that  the  wing  known  as  ''Yorkers"  are 
really  the  old  order,  for  they  preserve 
to  this  day  the  traditions  of  the  earlv 
church-fathers  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
order  of  service,  and  place  of  worship. 
For  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Engel 
undoubtedly  prescribed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  ''forms"  he  advocated ;  for  in- 


homes  of  the  members.  Love-feasts 
were  held  in  barns,  and  provision  was 
made  for  all  who  attended,  both  man 
and  beast.  Xo  little  trouble  and  labor 
did  these  meetings  and  love-feasts  occa- 
sion, as  they  grew  larger  and  larger, 
year  by  year.  It  seems  some  of  the 
brethren  were  more  popular  than  oth- 
ers, for  some  reason,  and  when  meeting- 
day  came  at  their  homes,  the  gatherings 
were  unusually  large.  As  the  accom- 
modations were  more  or  less  limited  pro- 
portionally, the  idea  of  holding  services 
in  a  house  specially  set  apart  occurred 
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About  a   uiilo  west  from  Jacob   Fiigol's   Home. 


stance,  the  wearing  of  a  full  beard  was 
allowed,  but-  the  mustache  was  to  be 
shaved  off.  Gnauss,  on  the  otlicr  hand, 
msisted  on  wearing  a  full  beard  and 
mustache,  and  we  are  told  "he  fell  back 
from  the  faith." 

The  new  church,  while  moving  along 
in  peace,  and  through  zealous  effort 
growing  steadily,  was  destined  to  rup- 
ture. Engel  died  in  1832  and  did  not 
live  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labor  broken 
by  discord.  Up  to  about  1850,  their 
religious     services     were     held     in     the 


to  some.  It  was  the  development  oi  this 
idea  .that  split  the  church  into  three 
pans.  Matthias  T.rinser,  the  silver- 
tongued  orator  of  Dauphin  county,  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  building  of  a 
house,  to  be  used  for  holding  worship 
in  only.  Some  of  the  brethren  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  others  did 
not  think  so.  After  nuich  debating,  fof- 
lowcd  the  rupture  above  stated.  At  a 
conference  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Engel.  near  Stackstown.  in  the  year 
1853.  just  one  luuulred  years  after  the 
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founder's  birth,  a  stormy  debate  took 
place  regarding  Matthias  Brinser's  pur- 
posed building  of  a  meeting-house,  the 
session  not  adjourning  until  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Brinser  left  the  confer- 
ence hastily,  ignoring  the  counsel  of  the 
brethren,  as  one  party  said,  while  he  de-. 
clared  he  left  so  that  he  could  reach 
home  before  the  streams  he  had  to  cross 
were  swollen  too  much.  It  had  rained 
very  heavily  all  day  of  the  conference, 
and  the  weather  conditions  were  not  of 
that  kind  which  would  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  a  religious  con- 


In  the  spring  of  1853  some  brethren  of  Dau- 
phin county  appointed  a  meeting  to  consider 
the  building  of  a  meeting-house,  and  as  no 
objection  was  made  thereto,  they  began  to 
build  a  meeting-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Mat- 
thias Brinser.  The  brethren  in  Lancaster 
county  held  a  council-meeting  (Rjthr^er- 
sammlung)  at  Jacob  Engie's,  where  it  was  re- 
solved to  warn  them  not  to  build  the  house. 
They  wrote  their  agreement  in  the  following 
words  and  sent  it  to  Matthias  Brinser: 

Conoy  Township,  Lancaster  County,  May  i6,  185.V 
The  peace  of  Cod  and  the  love  of  Jesus  we  *kish 
unto  you,  dear  brethren,  as  a  hearty  greeting.  We, 
the  undersigned  brethren,  have  taken  counsel  amonx 
ourstlves  concerning  the  building  of  a  rr.ctting-ho-jse, 
which  has  been  undertaken  in  your  vicinity,  and  we 
have    agreed   to    make    request    of   you    that    ye    desist. 
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ference  where  radical  differences  exist- 
ed. At  this  conference  the  breaches  be- 
gan to  widen  and  the  result  of  the  delib- 
erations at  that  time  are  set  forth  in  a 
statement,  which  was  printed  in  Ger- 
man, and  of  which  the  foHowing  is  a 
translation : 

THE  SEP.\RATI0X  OF  THE  RIVKK  BRETHKI-.N 

As  there  are  mnny  pc'~»plc  who  desire  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  separation  oi  tiie  River 
Brethren.  1  will  endeavor  to  state  it  as  fully 
as  possible. 


for  we  believe  th.it  such  a  builtling  will  open  \  door 
to  cause  great  injury  atul  severe  sufTering  to  inanf 
brethren;  we  therefore  .isk  of  you  m  heartfelt  love 
tliat  you  will  heed  our  loving  advice. 


Jacob  Strickitr. 
Havid  Stoncr. 
John  T.  Gisch. 
J.K-ob  H»»sttttir 
J.ncob  M.  Kiigle, 
Hatjiel  (.".rove 


Christian  Musser,       Daniel  Engle. 
John  KhkIc.  Henry  S.  Kngfle. 

Henry   Knt:lc.  Joseph  LchmAn, 

Henry   Mus>«.r.  l>.ivivl  Kn^ie. 

lUni.-tniin  K.  Musserjohn  N.  •■'•,x»-.m 
Tohn  K.  Kuglo.  J.   H.  II 


.Michntl  Hoffman.  Isi.ic  Ilcrschey.  }acob  > 

John  Hosttttcr.       C  hnsn.in  HniTman.    Jacob  i>i  ».ii. 
ilcnjaniin  Martin,  Jacob  K.  Crjdcr, 

Some  time  in  the  sunnucr  of  1855  they  helil 
another  council-meeting  at  John  B.  Eniilc's 
in  Conoy  tin\ti>hip.  anil  e.xpciled  Matihi.is 
Brinser   atul   all   his  helpers  in   the   following 

uKumer : 
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"This  writing  is  to  show  thee,  Matthias  Brinscr,  that 
a  decision  has  heen  reached  in  unity,  thai  tiie  advice 
wliich  was  given  at  Jacob  F.nglc's  shall  be  carried  out 
with  thee;  it  says:  'If  he  hear  not  the  congregation, 
let  liim  be  as  a  gentile  and  publican.'  And  thou  hast 
not  heard,  therefore  thou  canst  no  longer  be  a  brother, 
until  it  be  made  known  and  the  congregation  he  dis- 
solved of  thcc  and  the  brethren,  who  hold  unto  thee; 
and  it  has  been  determined  that  the  congregation  has 
failed  in  not  carrying  out,  at  the  beginning,  the  ad- 
vice  which   thou    hast    not    heard." 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  sense  of  that 
meeting,  that  conference  regretted  they 
did  not  act  earher  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
communicating Brinser;  the  reason  for 
this  doubtless  was  that  now  the  church 
was  spHt  into  three  divisions,  whereas, 
if  conference  had  exconimunicated  him 
at  a  former  session,  it  would  have  been 
broken  only  in  two.  As  it  transpired 
then,  so  it  remains  to-day.  Brinser  built 
his  house  of  worship,  and  Zion's  Chil- 
dren became  an  organic  fact.  York- 
county  could  no  longer  "keep  house" 
with  Lancaster  county,  so  an  organiza- 
tion was  effected  there,  and  what  was 
neither  "Brinser"  nor  ''Yorker"  became 
"Brethren  in  Christ."  So  the  three  or- 
ganizations as  they  stand  to-day  are, 
properly  speaking.  collectively  the 
"River  Brethren" — not  because  they 
baptized  or  do  baptize  in  the  or  a  river. 
but  because  the  founder  and  his  earhest 
followers  were  Mennonites.  who  as 
brethren  lived  at  or  near  "the  river," 
while  the  main  body  was  located  more 
remotely  from  the  river.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  they  are  among  the  best  citizens 
of    the    Commonwealth.      Quiet,    pious. 


pure-minded,  prosperous,  happy.  cf<n- 
tented.  ]>eacc-loving,  kind,  simple  and 
plain,  they  exemplify  in  their  lives  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  seem 
strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
w^io  may  more  or  less  remotely  conie  in 
contact  with  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  "history  is  but 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  few  men." 
The  reverse  is  true  in  this  case.  Here 
we  have  a  ray  of  light  which  localizes  in 
the  heart  of  a  pious  mother.  For  pru- 
dent reasons  the  writer  omits  what 
might  be  interesting  to  know,  but  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  add  that  no  mother  can 
tell  what  results  may  tlow  from  the  emo- 
tions in  her  soul.  Anna  Engel  obeyed 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  thousands 
to-day  are  happy  in  the  living  of  ihc 
faith  formulated  by  her  son,  not  know- 
ing the  genesis  of  their  joy.  She  di(f 
not  live  to  see  her  son's  work.  She  may 
never  have  dreamed  he  would  become 
the  founder  oi  a  church.  His  lifework 
is  the  throb  of  a  mother-heart,  and  the 
church  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munities where  it  flourishes,  may  well 
arise  and  call  her  blessed. 

Xote. — We  are  iiulehtod  to  the  late  Veronic.i 
Engel-Bers^-F.yer,  granddaughter  of  Jacob 
Engel :  Elizabeth  Hull,  daugluor  of  Sarah 
Meredith,  who  was  a  domestic  in  L'lrich  E:ig- 
el's  family;  Rev.  EH  Engel.  Xewtown  :  Martin 
Musser.  Rapho.  and  others,  for  data.  We 
believe  what  they  have  contributed  is  trust- 
wortliv. 


Zion,  the  "Old  Red  Church^' 

IN  WEST  BRUNSWICK  TOWNSHIP.  SCHCVLKILL  COl'XTY.  PA. 


BY  REV.   H.   A.   WKLLER,  D.D. 


FOR  several  generations,  from  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury until  the  restlessness  of  our 
hearty  German  pioneers  induced  die  Pro- 
prietaries of  the  State  to  extend  its  lines 
to  the  Susquehaima.  the  Kittatinny  or 
Blue  Mountains  formetl  the  western  fron- 
tier, not  only  of  Peimsylvania.  but  of 
civilization  in  North  America. 

Crossing    the     crest     oi     these     Blue 
Moiuualns,  or  passing  through  the  gap 


which  is  the  gateway  of  the  Schuylkill 
river  through  them  to  the  eastern  slope. 
at  the  place  where  the  prosperous  bor- 
ough of  Port  Clinton  is  embraced  in  the 
mountain  side,  and  following  the  trail 
which  the  surveyor  and  engineer  of  the 
State  approj^riated  when  they  laiil  out. 
the  old  pike-road  from  Pliiladelphia  to 
Sun  bur  V.  one  comes  shortly  around  to  the 
fiKU  of  the  knoll  called  the  "Hill  of 
Skulls."  past  the  spot  where  once  stood 
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Fort  Lebanon,  one  of  the  colonial  line  of 
frontier  forts.  At  a  further  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  as  the  crow  flies,  there 
comes  into  view,  nestling"  on  an  eleva- 
tion in  Pine  \'alley  at  the  foot  of  "Skull's 
Hill,"  as  if  still  shrinking  into  the  moun- 
tain's protecting  embrace,  the  Old  Red 
Zion  Church,  whose  sesqui-centennial  an- 
niversary in  early  October,  1905,  brought 
together  in  one  great  reunion  several 
thousand  people  from  over  our  country. 
From  Connecticut  to  Virginia,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  shores  to  the  rolling  plains 
of  Illinois,  they  gathered — descendants 
of  the  pioneers  who  with  greater  hardi- 
hood had  passed  the  dangerous  frontier 
confines  of  the  colonies  and  sought  homes 
in  the  pine-swamp  valleys  north  and  west 
of  the  Blue  ^lountains. 

Here  it  was  that  in  the  early  '50s  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Rev.  l^aniel 
Schumacher,  for  some  time  pastor  of  Old 
Trinity  Church  in  Reading,  followed 
these  pioneers  to  minister  unto  their 
spiritual  needs.  Coming  frequently  to 
them,  his  initiative  nun-ed  them  in  1754 
to  begin  the  erecrion  of  an  un[>retentious 


log  church,  which  was  completed  in  1755. 
and  the  Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran  con- 
gregation of  "r>raunschwcig  iibcr  den 
l)lauen  Bergen  in  Berks  an  der  Schuyl- 
kill" (a  later  designation)  organized 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Schumaclier  as  pas- 
tor, and  Georg  Michael  Deuber.  Casper 
Brach.  Georg  Huntzinger.  Philip  Paus- 
mami,  Christojiher  Schaber,  Conrad  Rein. 
Caspar  Kahlbach  and  Paul  Heym  as  eld- 
ers and  deacons.  Scarcely  had  the  prep- 
arations for  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
pioneer  church  in  this  trans-mouniaiii 
section  been  begun,  when  the  "wild  and 
heathen  people  of  the  so-called  Indians." 
inflamed  by  the  agitations  oi  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  swooped  down  like  an 
avalanche  upon  these  peaceful  German 
settlers,  burned  their  homes  and  their 
church,  massacred  many,  carriei!  ihcir 
children  into  captivity,  and  drove  the 
remnant  back  in  terror  across  the  Dlue 
Mountains,  to  find  a  sorrowful  refuge 
among  relatives  and  acquaintances  from 
the  fatherkind.  in  Maxatawny  anil  the  re- 
gion oi  ihe  Tulpv'ho.'ken.  The  h-^rrihlo 
atrocuies  v.lii.h  causcil  this  "skedaddle" 
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are  of  historical  record  and  need  no  reit- 
eration in  this  article. 

After  the  tumult  of  fear  which  for 
several  years  rendered  it  unsafe  for 
these  pioneer  fathers  to  return  had  sub- 
sided, they  again  gathered  together  what 
of  belongings  they  had  been  able  to  save 
or  accumulate,  to  take  up  the  march 
across  the  frontier,  to  bury  the  bones  of 
their  dead,  and  to  settle  amid  the  ashes 
of  their  former  log  cabins  and  shacks. 
One  of  their  first  concerns  upon  coming 
again  into  their  ''homes''  was  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  "House  of  Prayer.''  This 
work  they  began  on  a  more  pretentious 
scale  in  1765,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
church  destroyed  a  decade  before,  and 
completed  it  in  the  year  1770.  when,  "be- 
fore a  great  assembly  of  people,"  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Schumacher,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent,  inscribed  a  touching, 
metrically  arranged  prayer  upon  the 
church  records  and  celebrated  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  **Xewly  Erected  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church — Zion — built  here 
after  the  destruction  of  the  first  church 
by  the  rude  and  uncouth  nations  (focl- 
ker)  of  the  so-called  Indians,  at  whose 
hands  we  suffered  many 
vicissitudes,  to  wit:  1755-1756." 

It  w^ere  of  great  historical  interest  to 
quote  at  large  the  excellently  kept 
church  records,  or  to  follow  out  the  leg- 
end and  lore  and  to  gather  the  annals  of 
these  pioneers  and  their  church,  a  work 
that  has  been  carefully  begun  by  the  res- 
ident pastor  and  the  Historical  Society 
of  Schuylkill  County.  But  the  limits  of 
this  article  restrain  us,  and  future  excur- 
sions of  The  Pexxsylvaxia-Germax 
into  this  unwritten  and  unsung  held  of 
gallant  deeds,  great  sacritices  and  brave 
men  and  women  may  again  open  the 
pages  of  this  journal  to  tell  the  story. 
rich  in  pioneer  history  and  adorned  with 
a  legendary  unique  and  poetic,  well  wor- 
thy of  pens  like  those  of  Irving  or  Long- 
fellow. 

The  congregation  prospered  thence- 
forth. Pastor  Schumacher  remained 
with  these  people  until  17S2.  to  minister 
unto  them  together  with  the  various 
other  tlocks  which  he  served  in  what  now 
are  the  '*upper  townships"  of  Berks  and 


and   grievous 


Lehigh.  During  1782  and  1783  the  con- 
gregation was  supplied  with  pastoral 
ministrations  by  Rev.  Frederic  DcMil- 
ler;  in  17S4  they  called  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Gottlieb  Deschler  to  their  pastorate, 
who  continued  with  them  until  the  year 
1788.  During  his  pastorate  the  school 
for  the  young  people  was  housed  in  a 
separate  building  wliich  the  congregation 
had  erected  on  the  church  lands  for  the 
housing  of  '*the  school-master's  family 
and  the  Christian  school.''  From  this 
school,  as  from  so  many  others  ot  a  sim- 
ilar character  in  those  days,  went  forth 
men  and  women  whose  many  noble  deeds 
and  queenly  sacrifices  have  made  us, 
their  descendants,  proud  of  the  rock  from 
which  we  were  hewn.  William  Auden- 
ried,  afterwards  a  Legislator  of  our 
State  during  the  days  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  the  public  school  agitation — a 
man  to  whom  the  success  of  the  system  in 
its  inception  is  so  largely  due — sat.  a 
youthful  pupil,  at  the  master's  feet  on 
the  puncheon-and-slab  benches  of  the 
Old  Red  School  House  at  Zion  Guirch. 
Many  others  whose  names  are  familiar  in 
our  country's  history  as  well  as  in  local 
annals  have  pointed  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Old  Red  School  House  at  Zion 
Church  in  Bruiiswick.  and  a  kindly  light 
of  memory  has  shone  in  their  eyes  for 
the  old  days  and  the  old  school  master<i 
from  whom  they  had  imbibed  the  sturdy 
lessons  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
Christian  character  and  life. 

After  Pastor  Deschler  came  the  saint- 
ed Pastor  Daniel  Lehman,  1789-1791. 
followed  by  the  Rev.  John  Frederic 
Obenhausen,  1702-1S03.  During  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  Obenhausen  the  German 
Reformed  people,  who  had  begim  to  im- 
mi>::rate  into  this  vicinity  about  177S. 
and  a  few  even  earlier,  organized  a  con- 
gregation oi  their  confession  in  1795, 
and  built  a  church  within  a  few  rods  of 
Zion  Lutheran  Church,  calling  the  Rev. 
B.  J.  Decker  to  be  their  pastor.  This 
congregation  continued  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  Rev.  Decker  (  1705-1801-)).  Rev. 
Hartzell  ui?<»i^i4^.  l^^vl  Kroll  (1S15- 
1826)  and  Rev.  Philip  Meyer  (1S26- 
i8(\0.  to  worship  in  their  own  church 
building  until,  in  1S03.  a  large  number 
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of  members  of  the  congregation  joined 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  to  build  for  themselves  a 
union  church  more  conveniently  located. 
in  Orvvigsburg,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  The  old  building  of  the  Reform- 
ed Zion  Church  having  become  dilapi- 
dated with  age  and  unfit  for  longer  habi- 
tation, the  question  arose  whether  to  tear 
down  and  build  a  new  church  at  this  place 
or  whether  to  make  overtures  to  the  Lu- 
theran people,  whose  ranks  had  also  been 
decimated  by  the  removal  of  members  to 
the  congregations  at  Orwigsburg  and 
Schuylkill  Haven,  to  join  with  them  in  a 
union  church  arrangement.  The  latter 
expedient  prevailed.  The  Reformed 
church  was  razed,  and  under  agreement 
then  made  the  Lutherans  and  the  Re- 
formed congregation  have  since  wor- 
shiped in  the  church  building  on  alternate 
Sundays.  The  church  then  became 
known  as  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Zion  Church.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  Father  Philip  ^leyer,  the 
Reformed  congregation  has  been  suc- 
cessively served  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Apple 
(1865-1873),  Rev.  Henry  Leisse  (1873- 
1902),  and  Pastor  W.  D.  Stoyer  (1903- 
1905)  ;  but  Pastor  Stoyer  having  resign- 
ed in  the  spring  of  1905,  the  congrega- 
tion had  not  yet  called  a  pastor  when  the 
sesqui-centennial  of  the  church  was  cele- 
brated in  October  last. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  F. 
Obenhausen  the  juembership  of  the  Lu- 
theran congregation  increased  so  consid- 
erably that  the  building  erected  between 
1765  and  1770  was  found  wholly  inade- 
quate comfortably  to  accommodate  the 
people  who  desired  to  worship  here,  and 
it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  chur<"''\ 
Thus  it  came  about  that  in  1799  iliey  pull- 
ed down  the  old  log  church  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  "commodious  and  costly 
stone  =tiucture,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
wiis  laid  October  14,  1709.  The  'WIc- 
^'moria"  which  was  placed  in  that  corner- 
stone and  is  now  before  the  writer  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  exhibits  the 
lofty  principles  which  governed  those 
Lutheran  pioneers  in  their  actions,  as 
well   as   their  stron^r  Convictions  of   the 
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soundness  of  the  doctrines  they  believed 
and  maintained.  Some  day,  when  these 
records  shall  have  been  put  in  the  print- 
er's hands  for  dissemination,  many  sons 
and  daughters  of  such  forebears  will  be 
found  pardonable  for  taking  pride  in 
their  pioneer  ancestry.  The  new  church 
walls  were  plastered  with  a  red  clay  or 
mortar  mixture,  and  for  this  reason  it 
became  known  far  and  wide  as  "The  Red 
Churcli."  It  was  completed  in  1S03.  and 
dedicated  May  20th  and  30th  of  that 
year.  Revs.  Daniel  Lehmann  and  David 
SchaelYer,  together  with  P?v.:..  Oben- 
hausen, cond'irtiiiii*  the  dedicatory   ser- 

In  1S03  this  congregation,  heretofore 
separately  supplied  with  pastoral  minis- 
trations, united  with  four  ot'ner  Luther- 
an congregations,  which  had  been  orga- 
nized and  established  in  this  section  since 
the  founding  of  the  Rod  Ciuircli  beyond 
the  mountains,  to  constitute  one  pastoral 
charge ;  these  logctlicr  called  the  Rev. 
John  Knoske.  who  served  the  parish  for 
eight  voars.  from  1S03  to  iSii.  In  the 
year   1811   the  Rev.  George  Minnig  re- 
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ceivcd  and  accepted  the  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  this  parish.  He  labored  here 
until  1833,  when,  the  union  with  the  Re- 
formed people  being  consummated,  he 
resigned  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
William  G.  ]\J.innig,  whose  labors  here 
extended  to  1845.  The  succeeding  Lu- 
theran pastors  were  Revs.  Xathan  Yea- 
ger,  1845- 1 85 1  ;  G.  W.  Scheide,  1852; 
Julius  Ehrhardt,  1853-1864;  J.  Leonber- 
ger,  1865-1869;  G.  F.  Woerner,  1870;  D. 
K.  Kepner,  1871-1872;  L  Xewton  S.  Erb, 
1873-1888;  and  H.  A.  Weller,  1889, 
whose  labors  have  been  blessed  through 
all  these  years  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  E  N.  S. 
Erb,  the  building  dedicated  in  1803,  hav- 
ing become  dilapidated  and  insufficient, 
was  torn  down  "to  make  room  for  a  large 
new  frame  church  building,  with  base- 
ment for  school  purposes,  etc.,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1883.  This  present  church 
building  is  modern  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  re- 
painting and  remodeling  the  same,  it  was 
thought  best,  because  of  the  historical 
connections  and  the  great  beauty  of  the 
ancient  goblet-pulpit,  altar  and  lecturn, 
to  restore  these  to  their  proper  places! 
and   the   same   now   grace    the    chancel 


space,  at  once  a  memorial  to  the  fathers 
and  a  dearly  treasured  ornanient  to  the 
building.  The  pipe  organ,  built  at 
Ouakertown,  Pa.,  and  placed  in  the 
church  in  1808.  in  still  serving  its  pur- 
pose admirably. 

The  cemetery  connected  with  this 
church  has  been  maintained  since  it?  be- 
ginning, one  hundred  and  fifty  years  a,::o. 
Row  upon  row.  tier  upon  tier,  the  mod- 
ern tombstones  rise  up  the  hillside  a'hove 
their  less  pretentious  brown-sandstone 
fellows  and  slate-slab  sisters  that  mark 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  cemetery  is  a 
Mecca  to  which  many  annually  come 
from  far  and  near  to  lay  a  tloweret  of 
sweet  memory  or  drop  a  tear  of  sorrow 
upon  the  grass-grown  mounds  that  mark 
the  graves  of  sainted  fathers  and  beloveii 
mothers  whose  ashes  are  restin:^  in  this 
peaceful  place,  the  God's-acre  of  the  Old 
Red  Church,  awaiting  the  trump  of  the 
last  of  days,  to  rise  in  glory  and  enter 
into  the  reward  of  the  just  who  have 
been  faithful  in  this  life's  responsibilities. 
May  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  return  in 
blessing  upon  the  children! 

Lord.  let  Thy  Church,  from  hirelings  free, 
Bloom  as  a  garden  fair  to  Thee  I 


The  Gnadenhuetten  Massacres 

A   BRIEF   ACCOUNT    OF    TWO    HISTORIC    TR-XCKDILS 
I. 


THE  Massacre  of  Gnadenhutten. 
whose  hundred-fiftieth  annivers- 
ary was  conunemorated  at  Le- 
highton,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of  last  Novem- 
ber, was  an  event  that  deeply  affected 
the  German  frontier  settlers  of  our  State. 
It  is  fitting  therefore  that  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  that  fiendish  attack  of 
savage  Indians  on  peaceful  white  settlers 

I       and  missionaries  should  here  and  now  be 

'       briefly  retold. 

i  The   ^[oravian    Brethren's   mission   at 

I  Gnadenhutten  was  the  first  settlement  of 
white  people  in  Pennsylvania  north  of  the 
P>luc  Mountains.     It  was  an  outgrowth 


of  the  mission  at  Bethlehem,  which  had 
been  begun  in  the  winter  of  1740  to  '41 . 
The  work  of  the  P.rethren  at  this  place 
had  been  very  successful  from  the  start. 
A  large  number  of  Indians  had  been  con- 
verted and  baptized,  and  separate  dwell- 
ings had  been  assigned  them  near  the 
new  town.  These  dwellings  were  calleti 
'TViedenshiitten."  Tents  of  Peace,  be- 
cause the  inmates  had  renounced  their 
savage  life  and  determined  to  serve  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  number  of  con- 
verts was  increased  by  accessions  from 
other  Moravian  colonies,  and  stxm  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  found  a  new  settle- 
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mcnt  further  np  the  Lehigh  River.  A 
tract  of  land  was  accordinj^ly  purchased 
on  the  Mahoning  Creek,  aljout  half  a 
mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Lehigh, 
near  the  present  site  of  Lehighton,  and 
there  in  1746  a  new  town  was  laid  out. 
The  location  had  probably  been  selected 
bv  Count  Zinzendorf  when,  four  years 
earlier,  he  ascended  the  Lehigh,  accom- 
panied by  two  Indian  converts  as  inter- 
preters, to  hold  a  conference  with  the  • 
dusky  dwellers  of  that  region. 

The  new  town  was  named  "Gnaden- 
hiitten,"  Tents  of  Grace.  A  log  church 
was  built  in  the  valley,  and  half-way 
around  this  the  dwelling  houses  were  ar- 
ranged on  higher  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent.  Christian  Ranch  and  }^Iartin 
]\lack  were  the  Brethren  who  superin- 
tended this  new  missionary  enterprise. 
August  18,  1746,  diey  and  their  Indian 
friends  partook  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
land  and  their  toil  at  a  love-feast  and 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  he 
had  bestowed  on  them. 

For  a  while  the  new  mission  flourished 
like  its  parent  settlement.  Full  libertx' 
of  conscience'  being  granted  them  in 
Penn's  province,  man}-  converts  came 
down  from  the  ^Moravian  missions  at 
Shekomeko  and  Pachgatgotch  in  Con- 
necticut, and  soon  Gnadenhiitten  con- 
tained more  Christian  Indians  than  both 
these  older  colonies.  Each  family  lived 
alone  and  tilled  its  own  grounds.  Por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  the  Indian  tongue ;  there  were  public 
prayers  and  singing  every  morn  and  eve- 
ning, with  Bible  lessons,  and  once  a 
month  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated. 
This  occasion  the  Indians  called  "the 
great  day."  'In  three  years  the  congre- 
gation had  grown  to  five  hundred  souls, 
and  a  new  church  had  to  be  built,  whose 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  September,  174O. 
by  Bishop  Johannes  von  W'atteville. 

Gnadenhiitten  was  now  a  very  regular 
and  pleasant  town.  A  saw  mill  erected 
there  enabled  many  Indians  to  earn 
money  by  cutting  timber  and  conveying 
it  on  tloats  down  to  Bethlehem.  Hunt- 
ing, however,  remained  their  chief  sup- 
port, and  frequently  they  shot  fifteen  to 
twentv  deer  or  bears  in  one  dav.     When 


provisions  became  scarce,  they  would  go 
into  the  forests  and  gather  wild  honey, 
chestnuts  and  huckleberries.  lUit  the 
farms  on  the  Mahoning  gradually  be- 
came less  productive,  and  lor  this  reason 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  in  1754  moved 
their  dweliings  across  the  Lehigh  to 
where  W'eissport  now  stands.  Here  an- 
other church  was  built,  and  the  new  set- 
tlement was  named  Xeu-Gnadenhiitten 
or  Gnadenhiitten  Fast.  However  the 
first  settlement  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Brethren,  who  continued  to  till  the 
land  and  transformed  their  first  church 
into  a  Pilgcrhaiis.  which  served  as  a 
dwelling  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  re- 
maining there  and  as  a  lodgincr-placc  for 
the  niissionaries  who  passed  through  on 
their  journeys  to  the  Indian  tribes  be- 
yond. 

The  blessing  of  God  was  dropping  on 
these  missionary  eft"orts  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  Brethren  fondly  hoped  their 
little  colony  would  continue  to  prosper 
and  remain  a  permanent  abode  of  peace 
and  Christianity.  But  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1755  soon 
shrouded  these  happy  prospects  in  gloom 
and  rendered  the  position  oi  those  zeal- 
ous gospel-messengers  extremely  danger- 
ous. 

The  frauds  the  agents  of  the  English 
government  had  committed  against  the 
Indians  in  their  land-purchases  had  alien- 
ated the  Red  Men  and  turned  their  for- 
mer friendship  into  secret  hate.  The 
wrongs  they  had  suffered  rankled  in 
their  bosoms  and  they  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity to  take  revenge.  French  em- 
issaries stirred  the  smoldering  fire_  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  re- 
covering their  national  independence  and 
the  homes  of  their  forefathers.  After 
B.raddock's  disastrous  defeat  on  the 
^^onongahela  the  Delawares  of  the  Fast 
met  the  Delawares  oi  the  West  in  coun- 
cil, and  war  was  resolved  up.->n.  All  the 
land  oi  which  thev  had  been  deprivcil  bv 
the  Walking  Purchase  of  17,^7.  extend- 
ing from  Tohickon  and  the  hills  of  Lech- 
auweki  westward  and  norihwanl  to  the 
plains  of  Wyoming,  was  to  be  recovered 
and  all  white  settlers  in  that  region  were 
to  be  killed  or  drivon  out.     Every  war- 
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rior  chief  was  charged  to  Rill,  scalp  and 
burn  within  his  own  precincts,  and  a 
blow  was  to  be  struck  simuhaneously 
from  the  frontiers  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  settlements. 

Then  began  a  horrible  border  warfare 
which  ravaged  the  frontiers  along  the 
Blue  Mountains  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Susquehanna  for  many  months.  Al- 
most every  day  brought  new  tales  of  car- 
nage and  murder,  in  which  neither  sex 
nor  age  was  spared.  'There  was  liter- 
ally a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a  pillar 
of  cloud  by  day  going  up  along  the  ho- 


ing  to  a  Moravian  historian,  did  their  ex- 
asperated fellow-Christians  C?)  conspire 
to  exterminate  them  and  their  missions. 
The  hostile  Indians  regarded  the  Breth- 
ren with  special  hate,  because  thev  had 
refused  to  compel  the  unwilling  'Dela- 
wares  and  Mohicans  of  Gnadenhiitten  to 
remove  to  Wajomick.  now  Wyoming,  in 
compliance  with  repeated  invitations  sent 
them  from  the  Susquehanna.  Tecdvus- 
cung,  a  chief  of  the  Del  a  wares,  who 'had 
been  baptized  at  Gnadenhutten  when  fiftv 
years  old,  left  that  abode  of  peace  in 
1/54.  rejoined  his  savage  brethren  and 
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rizon,  marking*  the  progress  of  the   re- 
lentless invaders." 

This  time  of  general  distress  was  par- 
ticularly trying  to  the  Moravian  P.roth- 
ren.  Their  efforts  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  savages  were  looked  at  a- 
skance  by  other  white  settlers,  who  were 
more  intent  on  degrading,  driving  back 
and  gradually  destroying  the  Indians : 
these  settlers  denounced  thorn  as  being 
in  league  with  the  savages  in  the  interests 
of  the  French  and  deserving  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  common  enemv.     Twice,  accord- 


soon  afterward  took  up  the  hatchet 
against  the  whites.  This  wily  and  elo- 
quent warrior  succeeded  in  drawinjE: 
away  seventy  of  his  fellow-converts,  and 
w  hen  he  failed  to  remove  the  rest,  spread 
the  report  through  the  Inilian  country 
that  the  pale-faced  preachers  at  P.oihle- 
hcm  were  craftily  holding  Rod  Mon  in 
bondage. 

Thus  the  Moravian  r.rotiiren  were 
placed  between  two  tires,  with  loos  he- 
fore  and  behind  them.  W'lien  liie  Indians 
began  to  lay  waste  the  frontier,  the  other 
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white  settlers  near  Gnadenhiitten  left 
their  homes  and  fled.  Only  the  Brethren 
declined  to  leave  the  post  assigned  them 
by  Providence.  Neither  would  they 
fight,  though  they  omitted  no  precaution 
to  ward  oft"  the  threatening  attack.  Their 
Indian  wards,  by  their  advice,  abstained 
from  buying  powder  and  shot  and  from 
hunting,  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the 
whites.  Yet  all  this  care  was  of  no  avail 
to  save  them.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
Nov.  24,  1755,  their  Pilgerhans  on  the 
Mahoning  was  surprised  by  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians  and  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  eleven  of  its  fifteen  inmates  were 
cruelly  slaughtered.  Loskiel,  the  well 
known  Moravian  historian,  describes 
this  horrible  aft'air  as  follows : 

The  inmates  being  at  supper  heard  an  un- 
common barking  of  dogs,  upon  which  Brother 
Sensemann  went  out  at  the  back  door  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  On  the  report  of  a  gun 
several  ran  to  open  the  house-door.  Here  the 
Indians  stood  with  their  pieces  aiming  at  the 
door,  and  firing  immediately  when  it  was 
opened,  Martin  Nitschmann  was  instantly 
killed.  His  wife  and  some  others  were  wounded, 
but  fled  with  the  rest  upstairs  to  the  garret,  and 
barricaded  the  door  with  bedsteads.  Brother 
Partsch  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  a  back  win- 
dow. Brother  Worbas,  who  was  ill  in  bed  in 
a  house  adjoining,  also  jumped  out  of  a  back- 
window  and  escaped,  tho'  the  enemies  had 
placed  a  guard  before  his  door.  Meanwhile 
the  savages  pursued  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  garret,  and  strove  hard  to  burst 
open  the  door ;  but  finding  it  too  well  secured, 
they  set  fire  to  the  house,  which  was  soon  in 
flames.  A  boy  called  Sturgeons  leaped  oft  the 
flaming  roof  and  escaped,  tho'  upon  opening 
the  back  door,  a  ball  had  grazed  his  cheek  and 
one  side  of  his  head  was  much  burned.  Sister 
Partsch,  seeing  this,  took  courage  and  also 
jumped  from  the  blazing  roof.  She  too  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  her  enemies,  and  thus  was 
granted  the  prayer  of  her  husband,  who  in 
jumping  out  of  the  back  window  had  cried  to 
God  to  save  his  wife.  Next  Brother  Fabricius 
jumped  off  the  roof  unhurt,  but  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  escape  his  enemies  saw  him  and  fired 
two  balls  into  his  body.  He  alone  was  treated 
by  them  like  a  sheep  intended  for  slaughter; 
they  struck  their  hatchets  into  iiis  body,  then 
scalped  him  and  left  him  lying  on  the  ground. 
All  the  rest  were  burned  alive,  and  Brother 
Sensemann,  who  had  gone  out  at  the  back 
door,  saw  with  indescribable  grief  his  beloved 
wife  consumed  by  the  tlamcs.  Sister  Partsch 
could  not  run  far  for  fear  and  sorrow,  but  hid 
herself    behind    a    tree    upon    a    hill    ncir    the 


house.  1  hence  she  saw  Sister  Sensemann  al- 
ready surrounded  by  the  flames,  standing  with 
folded  hand-,  and  heard  her  call  out:  **  *Tis  all 
well,  dear  Savior,  I  expected  this."  The 
house  being  consumed,  the  murderers  set  fire 
to  the  barns  and  stables  also,  by  which  all  ihe 
corn,  hay  and  cattle  were  destroyed.  Then  they 
divided  the  spoil,  soaked  some  bread  in 
milk,  made  a  hearty  meal  and  departed.  Sister 
Partsch  looking  on  unperceived. 

This  melancholy  event  proved  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Indian  congregation  at  Xeu-Gna- 
denhiitten,  for,  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns, 
seeing  the  Hanies  and  soon  learning  the  dread- 
ful cause  from  those  who  had  escaped,  the 
Indian  brethren  immediately  went  to  the  mis- 
sionary and  offered  to  attack  the  enemy  with- 
out delay.  But  being  advised  to  the  contrary 
they  all  fled  into  the  woods  and  (Neu-)  Gna- 
denhiitten was  cleared  in  a  few  moments. 
some  who  were  in  bed  having  scarcely  time  to 
dress  themselves.  Brother  Zeisbcrger,  who 
had  just  arrived  in  (,Xeu-)  Gnadenhutien 
from  Bethlehem,  rode  hastily  back  to  give  no- 
tice of  this  event  to  a  body  of  English  militia 
which  had  marched  within  five  miles  or  the 
spot,  but  they  did  not  venture  to  pursue  the 
enemy  in  the  dark. 

That  very  evening  at  dusk  Zeisberger, 
the  untiring  missionary,  had  arrived  at 
Xeu-Gnadenhiitten  with  letters  from 
Bethlehem.  As  soon  as  he  had  delivered 
these .  he  set  out,  in  spite  of  the  most 
urgent  warnings,  to  reach  the  Pilgerhans 
beyond  the  river  and  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion there.  Brother  Mack  accompanied 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh,  which 
Zeisberger  actually  crossed  on  the  back 
of  his  horse.  Arrived  on  the  other  side 
he  heard  shots  and  saw  Hashes  of  fire  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mahoning.  Xow  he 
turned  back  and  rejoining  Brother  Mack. 
both  saw  a  blaze  arise  where  the  Piigcr- 
bans  stood.  They  were  not  now  in  doubt 
about  the  tragedy  that  was  being  enacted 
there.  Soon  the  Indian  lad  that  had  es- 
caped the  massacre  came  to  Xcw  Gna- 
denhiitten. confirming  their  worst  fears. 
That  same  night  Zeisberger  rode  back  to 
Bethlehein  and  at  tive  the  next  morning 
announced  to  tlie  congregation  assem- 
bled there  his  sorrowful  tidings,  which 
were  soon  confirmed  by  Brothers  Wor- 
bas and  Partsch  and  tlie  latter's  wife. 
The  people  oi  Bethlehem  had  been  in  an 
agor.y  of  suspense,  for  all  liad  seen  the 
i^flare  of  the  burning  buildings  beyond 
ihe  Blue  Ridi^e. 
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Next  day  the  Brethren  Sensemann, 
Martin  Mack,  Schmick  and  Grube  with 
their  wives  and  a  number  of  Indian  fugi- 
tives from  Neu-Gnadenhi^itten,  men.  wo- 
men and  children,  arrived  in  Bethlehem 
also.  Brother  Shabosh.  an  Indian,  re- 
mained at  the  former  place  all  alone  that 
night  and  walking  about  the  streets 
next  day,  called  unto  him  many  of  his 
fellow-converts,  who  were  hidin^^  in  the 
woods  near  by.  Soon  ^lartin  Mack  and 
Grube  came  up  again  and  conducted  as 
many  of  their  people  as  they  could  find 
to  Bethlehem,  where  they  were  kindly 
sheltered  and  fed.  The  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Neu-Gnadenhiitten  had  tied  to 
Wajomick,  as  was  learned  later. 

Neu-Gnadenhiitten  was  now  deserted. 
But  the  fugitive  congregations  petitioned 
the  provincial  government  for  protection, 
and  the  Assembly  having  passed  a  mi- 
litia law,  560  volunteers  were  sent  under 
command  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Beth- 
lehem in  December.  The  Brethren  here 
had  now  armed  themselves,  built  pali- 
sades and  were  on  the  watch  continually 
against  an  attack.  As  the  missionaries 
at  Neu-Gnadenhiitten  had  left  their  en- 
tire harvests  and  other  property  behind 
them,  a  small  body  of  troops  was  dis- 
patched thither  to  save  their  possessions 


and  guard  the  frontier.  These  troops. 
however,  were  attacked  by  the  savages 
on  New  Years  Day.  175^.  and  the  whole 
town,  with  the  mill  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  Brethren,  was  laid  ii: 
ashes.  Soon  after  Franklin  built  a  fort 
there,  which  was  named  in  honor  01 
Chief  Justice  William  Allen. 

The  bones  oi  the  martyrs  of  Gnaden- 
luitten  lie  buried  in  a  common  grave. 
now  enclosed  in  the  Moravian  Cemetery 
at  Lehighton  and  marked  since  Decem- 
ber 10,  17S8,  with  a  large  memorial  slab. 
This  bears  the  followin<y  inscription,  still 
legible: 

To  the  memory  of 

Gottlieb  and  Christina  Anders. 

with  their  children.  Johanna, 

Martin  and  Susanna  Xitshman ; 

Ann  Catharina  Senseman, 

Leonharil  Gatlermyer. 

Christian  Kabriciu-,  clerk. 

George  Solnveiirert,  John  Frederick  Lcsly, 

and  Martin   Presser; 

Who  lived  at  Gnaden  Huctlen, 

unto  the  Lord, 

and  lost  their  lives  in  a  surprize 

from  Indinn  warriors. 

Xovemher  the  J4th. 

1755- 
Precious   in    the    siiilu   oi  the   Lord,   is   the 
death  of  his  saints.— rw/mj  c.wi.  1 5. 

[A.  Bower,  PhiLh,  irS8.] 
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Throiij^h  the  efforts  of  the  late  Joseph 
Leibcrt,  whose  wife  was  a  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Martin  and  Susanna  Xitschmann, 
a  marble  monument  was  erected  on  the 
same  spot  August  7.  1848.  This  bears 
the  following  legend :  "To  honor  and 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  the  Mo- 
ravian martyrs  whose  ashes  are  gathered 
at  its  base  this  monument  is  erected." 


Such  was  the  Massacre  of  Gnaden- 
hiitten  in  Pennsylvania  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  A  second  Massacre  of 
Gnadenhiitten  followed  less  than  twenty- 
seven  years  later  in  Ohio.  The  story  of 
this  second  tragedy,  which  was  much 
bloodier  than  the  first  and  more  deplora- 
ble, since  white  men  were  the  murderers 
and  Indians  the  victims,  will  be  told  in 
our  March  number. 


The  Spelling  of  Our  Dialect 


BY    THE    EDITOR 


THE  difference  between  dialect  and 
language  is  mainly  one  of  limita- 
tion. A  dialect  is  limited  to  a 
particular  part  or  section  of  the  country 
in  which  a  certain  language  prevails.  It 
is  also  limited  in  its  vocabulary  and  con- 
sequently in  its  literature.  As  a  number 
of  small  streams,  each  draining  a  small 
territory,  unite  to  form  a  river,  yet  re- 
main separate  streams,  so  dialects  unit- 
ing their  w^ord-stores  have  formed  lan- 
guages, while  still  remaining  separate 
and  distinct  forms  of  speech. 

In  consequence  of  their  literary  use, 
languages  have  in  the  course  of  time  and 
through  the  molding  intluence  of  the 
printers'  art  acquired  a  certain  fixedness 
of  form,  or  standard  of  spelling.  In 
some,  such  as  Italian  and  Spanish,  this 
standard  is  very  simple  and  almost  pho- 
netic ;  in  others,  notably  English,  it  is 
very  complicated  and  irregular.  Dia- 
lects, being  much  less  used  for  literary 
purposes,  have  not  as  a  rule  attained  to  a 
like  degree  of.  uniformity  in  spelling. 
Yet  the  spelling  of  the  Germanic  dia- 
lects of  Europe — the  Alemannic.  Suabian, 
Swiss,  Bcrliiicrdcutsch,  Plattdcutscli, 
Wcstrichcr  Mundart  and  others — is  or- 
der and  system  itself  compared  with  that 
of  our  Pennsylvania-German  vernacular, 
which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  diese  re- 
marks. Of  this  it  was  truthfully  said  by 
an  eminent  speaker  at  the  latest  meet- 
ing of  the  F^ennsylvania-German  Society, 
that  every  one  has  his  own  way  of  spell- 


ing it,  so  that  nobody,  or  hardly  anybody, 
can  make  sense  of  what  another  has  writ- 
ten. Let  us  consider  brietly  why  this  is 
so  and  what  may  be  done  by  way  of 
remedying  this  very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs. 

Our  dialect,  as  it  is  to-day.  has  grown 
from  the  dialects  transplanted  from  Ger- 
many by  our  immigrant  forefathers,  es- 
pecially those  from  the  Palatinate.  Trav- 
elers have  told  us  that  the  pDpular 
speech  of  thai  section  of  the  fatherland 
still  greatly  resembles  the  German  spo- 
ken in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  e.xcepting. 
of  course,  the  large  admixture  of  English 
words  in  the  latter.  On  page  13  oi  The 
I*exnsvlvaxl\-Germ.vx  for  July,  \y,oo. 
will  be  found  a  poem  in  Pfachcrdcittsch 
by  Franz  von  Kobell.  which  clearly  illus- 
trates this  siniilarity. 

Another  proof  that  our  Pennsylvania- 
German  venacular  originated  along  the 
Rhine  is  found  in  the  "survival,  at  least 
in  the  speech  oi  some  oi  our  older  peo- 
ple, of  certain  words  that  are  undoubt- 
edly of  French  origin.  Examples: 
juschtcnicnt  (Vr.  iustcntcnt),  exactly. 
just  right :  af^artii:;  {  Fr.  a  f^iirt),  separate. 
particular :  sicli  kuscha  { Fr.  .nt  cotiihcr. 
to  lie  down"),  to  subside,  submit:  sicit  sc- 
kundira  (Fr.  seconder,  to  help),  to  help 
one's  self;  Patiillja  (Fr.  bataiHon),  mili- 
tary drill.  Years  ago  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple speak  oi  the  Delaware  river  as  die 
Rr:icr,  a  word  evidently  derived  from 
the  l->ench  ri:  icrc. 
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It  is  probable  that  our  dialect  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  a^^o  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  French  words. 
These  have  gradually  dropt  out,  while 
English  words  and  phrases  have  been 
creeping  in  and  are  still  being  introduced 
in  ever  increasing  number.  The  Penn- 
sylvania-German to-day  is  a  mixture  of 
the  original  Palatinate  dialect  (Pfaeher- 
dentsch)  and  English,  this  or  that  pre- 
dominating, according  to  the  locality  or 
individual  taste.  Still  in  its  essence  or 
framework  it  is  a  German  dialect,  eveil 
as  English,  notwithstanding  its  large  ad- 
mixture of  Latin,  Greek  and  French 
words,  is  in  its  essence  an  xAnglo-Saxon 
or  Germanic  form  of  speech. 

In  this  dual  nature  of  our  dialect,  its 
being  part  German,  part  English,  lies  the 
reason  of  the  almost  infinite  diversity  of 
spelling  complained  of  before.  The  same 
causes  that  have  made  the  orthography 
of  English  so  complicated  are  at  work 
here ;  however,  our  dialect  is  not  des- 
tined, as  was  tlic  conglomerate  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman-P'^rench,  to  become  a 
national  language.  Some  writers,  espe- 
cially the  older  ones,  write  it  in  German 
characters  and  German  sounds ;  the 
younger  ones  try  to  make  it  readable  to 

those   not   familiar   with   Hicrh   German 

•  •         •  ■ 
by    writing    it     according    to     English 

sounds;  still  others  seek  to  attain  their 
end  by  the  use  of  some  more  or  less  pho- 
netic system.  Thus  we  find  three  gen- 
eral tendencies  at  work  in  the  matter  of 
Pennsylvania-German  orthography. 

Notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  form 
our  dialect  has  a  respectable  body  of  lit- 
erature. The  amount  of  prose  and  verse 
that  has  been  published  therein  would 
fill  many  volumes.  Years  ago  'Tit 
Schweffelbrenner"  showed  by  lectures 
and  in  a  manual  devoted  to  this  purpose 
that  our  vernacular  is  capable  of  being 
used  for  the  higher  forms  of  literature, 
and  by  way  of  illustration  translated  pas- 
sages from  Shakespeare  into  ** Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch," Some  of  our  local  papers 
have  for  years  had  regular  contributions 
of  dialect  matter,  generally  of  a  humor- 
ous nature.  Wliile  much  oi  this  litera- 
ture is  necessarily  ephemeral,  some  of  it 
— for  example,  poems  like  those  of  Har- 


baugh,  Fischer,  Grumbine,  Zimmerman, 
and  others,  and  occasional  bits  of  humor 
and  philosophy  scattered  through  our  pe- 
riodicals— is  certainly  wortli  preserving. 
The  proposal  has  been  made  to  select 
what  is  best  in  Pennsylvania-German  lit- 
erature and  publish  it  in  suitable  and  per- 
manent form.  We  certainly  favor  the 
idea  and  will  lend  some  of  our  pages  to 
this  praiseworthy  purpose ;  but  in  our 
judgment  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  this 
direction  is  to  set  up  some  standard  of 
spelling  for  the  dialect,  to  agree,  at  least 
in  its  general  outlines,  upon  the  dress  in 
which  this  literature  is  to  be  clothed.  To 
open  the  way  for  doing  this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  article. 

Among  those  who  have  adopted  the 
German  method  of  spelling  our  dialect. 
Dr.  Harbaugh,  who  by  general  consent 
is  ranked  as  a  Pennsylvania-German 
classic,  stands  foremost.  A  few  lines 
from  ''Die  neie  Sort  Dschcnt' licit"  will 
illustrate  his  method : 

'Sis  net  meh  so:  m'r  gebt  juscht  Notis  dorch 

die  Editors, 
M'r   hot   geclos'c   un   dhet   cumpaunde   mi:   de 

Creditors. 
Wer  so  betriegt,  der  is  en  Dschent'lmann. 

These  three  lines  contain  six  English 
words,  four  of  which  are  adapted  to  Ger- 
man spelling  and  two  remain  unchanged, 
because  the  German  reader  would  not  be 
likely  to  mispronounce  them. 

Dr.  Elarbaugh  evidently  took  for 
granted  that  every  reader  of  his  dialect 
poems  was  familiar  with  the  literary  or 
High  German.  In  our  day.  unfortu- 
nately, there  are  thousands  of  our  people 
who  use  the  dialect  in  daily  conversation 
at  home,  in  the  office,  the  shop  and  on 
the  street,  but  who  have  not  learned  to 
read  High  German.  To  accommodate 
these,  most  of  our  later  writers  of  the 
vernacular  try  to  adapt  its  spelling  to 
English  sounds.  Here  is  where  the  most 
deplorable  confusion  arises,  from  the 
simple  fact  that  luiglish  orthocrraphy  is 
so  full  of  anomalies  th^t  it  can  hardly  be 
said  tc>  have  any  rules,  and  can  not  there- 
fore serve  as  anything  like  a  reliable  rule 
or  euide.     Besides,  the  dialect  has  scv- 
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cral  sounds  that  are  not  found  in  En.2^- 
lish  at  alL  We  challenge  any  one  who 
does  not  practically  know  the  spoken  dia- 
lect to  read  the  following  sample  of  this 
mode  of  spelling,  and  get  the  right  pro- 
nunciation : 

Tsvetdar  shdrache,  nn  gly  dar  drit! — 
Kinthitc's  tsida — yora  fit 
Far    de    shbeel-tsite,    frish    un    harlich,    vu    so 
kshvint   uns  oil  fargate. 
Lust  uns  drowarra  far  dar  hofe, 
Voo  mar  kshbeelt  hen  mit  em  shofe —    . 
Voo  mar   olse   de   blunima  kot  ban — voo   mar 
kshvunga  ban  om  gate. 

A  German  scholar  who  knows  nothing 
of  our  dialect  could  hardly  be  made  to 
believe  that  this  is  intended  to  represent 
anything  akin  to  his  language,  though, 
if  it  were  read  to  him  as  it  is  meant  to 
be,  he  would  imderstand  it  at  once. 
There  are  but  two  English  words  in  the 
whole  stanza,  fit  and  gate ;  all  the  rest  is 
German.  But  to  an  eye  accustomed  to 
see  German  literature  in  its  own  dress, 
the  above  appears  decidedly  foreign  and 
very  grotesque. 

Conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  Eng- 
lish spelling  rules,  and  knowing  that  the 
majority  of  their  readers  are  unfamiliar 
with  Higk  German,  still  other  writers 
have  attempted  to  spell  our  dialect  pho- 
netically. The  late  Dr.  A.  R.  Home  fol- 
lowed such  a  system  in  his  Pennsylvania- 
German  ^ilanual,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  third  edition.  We  subjoin  a  sam- 
ple of  his  spelling : 

D'r  Nusbickel  hiit  emol  en  drub  botresla  om 
m'boisbduk  awg'drufa,  un  so  sin  ols  drum 
rum  g'shprunga.  'Ar  hut  se  no  net  onersht 
drefa  kena  bis  er  sei  tlindalawf  grum  g'boga 
hut  un  hut  na  no  g'shiisa.  Xo  we  de  shrot 
61s  rum  sin  kuma  is  er  61s  in  de  ha  g'jumpt. 
Sela  weg  hut  er  se  61  g'rickt. 

This  method  has  the  advanta^;e  of  be- 
ing more  scientific,  but  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  special  types  that 
are  not  usually  found  in  printing  oftices. 

A  strictly  phonetic  system  oi  spelling 
our  dialect,  using  an  alphabet  like  that 
devised  by  the  American  Philological 
/Vssociation.  in  which  every  elementary 
sound  is  represented  by  o\\^  distinct  char- 
acter and  no  other,  would  probably  be 
niost   satisfactorv   all   around.      Possibly 


the  dictionary  upon  which  Professors  M. 
D.  Learned  and  Edwin  M.  Eogel,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  are  said  to 
be  engaged  will  solve  the  problem  for 
us  and  establish  an  authority  of  spelling 
to  which  we  may  all  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit. Meanwhile,  however,  how  should 
the  Pennsylvania-ricrman  dialect  be 
spelled  ? 

We  think  it  should  be  spelled  according 
to  German  sounds,  primarily  because,  as 
shown  above,  it  is  still  a  German  dialect. 
As  Dr.  Croll  has  said :  *AVe  should  re- 
member the  rock  from  which  we  were 
hewn."  We  surely  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  German  ancestors  or  the 
language  they  bequeathed  to  us.  and  why 
should  we  disguise  this  by  dressing  it  in 
an  English  coat  that  fits  it  so  ill  ?  Ger- 
man sounds  answer  best  for  all  its  Ger- 
man words,  such  as  still  form  the  basis 
thereof,  and  should  be  used  in  preference 
to  English  terms  whenever  they  render 
the  thou5:ht  and  spirit  equally  well. 

Another  reason  for  writing  our  dialect 
in  German  sounds  is  that  German  spell- 
ing is  much  more  regular  than  English 
spelling,  and  that  the  German  vowels 
correspond  more  closely  to  those  of  the 
other  leading  lan*::uages  of  Europe  and 
to  the  universal  Scientific  .\lphabct  de- 
vised for  the  spelling  of  all  languages. 

RL'LES    OF    GKKM.\.\    SVSTK.M    OF    SPELLING 

The  general  rule  we  have  adopted  for  our 
guidance  may  be  stated  thus :  Write  according 
to  German  sounds  and  do  not  depart  from  the 
establisbed  mode  of  German  spelling  more 
tlian  tbe  dirtcrence  of  pronunciation  rciiuircs- 
The  vowel  sounds  of  this  system,  simple  and 
double,  are  as  follows :  -         _ 

i   long,  like  Eng.  e  in  mc,  heard  in  ihr,  Dier, 

fricra. 
i  short,  like  Eng.  i  in  pin,  heard  in  drU,  Flint, 

schinna. 
e  long,  like  Eng.  a  in  ale,  he.ird  in  Bccm,  Escl, 

schna. 
e   short,   like   Eng.   e  in   met,  heard  in   beseht. 

letscht,  zcelke. 
a    long,    like    Eng.    a    in    air.    heard    in    Bar, 

Fdrschtii,  ii\ira. 
this  sound  is  also  represented  by  e.  as  in  hrr, 
Erd,  Gcrsihta. 
a  short,  like  Eng.  a  in  at,  heard  m  dint,  Dans, 

Liinner. 
This  sound  is  also  representeil  by   -,  as  in 
t/,M,  Meusch.  zccnna. 
a  long,  approaching  E.  a  in  all,  heard  in  Aag, 

gar,  vcrmahna. 
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a   short,   like    Eng.    a    in   ask,   sofa,   heard    in 

krank,  hang,  Lanno. 
This  sound  generally  ends  the  plural  of 
nouTTs  and  the  infmitive  of  verbs,  correspond- 
ing to  the  High  German  -en.  We  think  a  rep- 
resents it  better  than  e,  thougli  in  conversa- 
tion it  generally  slips  into  an  obscure  or  neu- 
tral sound. 
o  long,  like   Eng   o   in   ore,  heard   in   so,  bio, 

schona. 
o  short,  much  like  E.  o  in  not,  heard  in  blott, 

for,  kloppa. 
u  long,  like  Eng.  u  in  rule,  heard  in  zuu,  schur, 

Schpula. 
u  short,  like  Eng.  u  in  put,  heard  in  -..  ■,  muss, 

brumma. 
ei,  like  Eng.   ei  in  height,  heard  in   cich,  fei', 

heila. 
oi,  like  Eng.  oi  in  oil,  heard  in  Oi,  Boi  (pie), 

Roia. 
au,  like  Eng.  ou  in   out,  heard  in  aus,  Laus, 

mania. 
ui,  no  equivalent  in  English,  heard  in  ,ui!  hut! 
.  A  double  vowel,  a  vowel  followed  by  h,  and 
ie  are  invariably  long:  Baam,  deet,  Ohr,  Uhr, 
frih,  grie,  etc  The  doubling  of  a  consonant 
a.'vvays  shortens  the  preceding  vowel:  glatt, 
fett,  pldrra. 

The  sounds  of  o  and  ii,  long  and  short,  and 
of  eu  or  au,  as  heard  in  High  German,  ar:  not 
found  in  our  dialect.  Base  in  this  becomes 
bees;  konnen,  kenna;  griin,  grie;  zi'iinschen, 
winscha;  euch,  eSch;  Lduse,  Lets,  etc. 

The  nasal  sounds  heard  in  a',  hi',  nei'  and 
other  prefixes  and  vowel  endings,  may  be  in- 
dicated by  an  apostrophe:  a'fang,  ei'schteh, 
hi'gticka,  ti'mindig,  etc. 

The  consonants  sounds  are  the  same  as  in 
■English,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Ch  represents 
two  guttural  sounds  not  found  in  English,  one 
heard  in  Lach,  noch,  Buch,  the  other  in  ich, 
bleech,  gleicha.  G  between  two  vowels,  as  in 
Aaga,  lega,  ziega,  Vogcl,  ruga,  also  denotes  a 
pectlliar  guttural,  not  found  in  English.  J,  as 
in  High  German,  corresponds  to  English  y  in 
yet:  joga,  juscht.  Sch  is  equivalent  to  sh ;  v 
to  f,  as  in  vor,  Vich:  w  differs  but  little  from 
the  corresponding  letter  in  English,  and  z  is 
equivalent  to  ts :  zeit,  zucka.  In  conversation 
the  aspirates  are  generally  softened,  p  tending 
to  b,  t  to  d  and  k  to  g. 

As  in  modern  High  German,  all  nouns  are 
begun  with  capital  letters. 

Tliis,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  system  of 
spelling::  we  have  after  due  consideration 
adopted  as  our  rule  and  c^uiile  in  \vritin£:: 
the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect.  How 
much  it  differs  from  the  methods  men- 
tioned above  will  be  best  shown  by  re- 
writing; the  samples  there  given  in  our 


way.     Dr.  Harbaugh's  lines  will  suffer 

very  little  change;  but  the  other  quota- 
tions will  put  on  quite  a  different  face. 

's  is  net  meh  so:  mer  gcbt  juscht  Xotis  dorch 

die  Editors, 
Mer  het   geclost   un   dect   cumpaunda   mit   da 

Creditors. 
Wer  so  betriegt,  der  is  en  Dschent'lmann. 

Zwetter  Schtreech,  un  glei  der  drii  I 
Kindheetszeita — Johra   fit 
For  die  Schpielzeit,  frisch  un  herrlich,  \vu  so 
gschwind  uns  all  vergcht. 
Losst  uns  traura  for  da  Hot, 
Wu  mer  gschpielt  hen  mit  'm  Schof — 
\Vu  mer  als  die  Blumma  g"hat  hen — wu  mer 
gschwunga  hen  am  Gate. 

Der  Nussbickel  hot  amol  en  Trupp  Bat- 
riesla  am  a  Hoischtock  a'getroffa,  un  sic  sin 
als  drum  rum  gschprunga.  Er  hot  sie  no  net 
annerscht  treffa  kenna.  bis  cr  sei  Flintalaaf 
krum  geboga  hot  un  hot  na  no  gschossa.  No 
wie  die  Schrot  als  rum  sin  kumma,  is  cr  als 
in  die  Heh  getschumpt.  Sella  Weg  hot  cr  sic 
all  krigt. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  this  mode 
of  spelling  is  preferable  for  all  dialect 
words  of  German  origin.  It  Is  only  fair, 
however,  to  admit  that  English  words 
are  not  so  easily  adjusted  to  this  rule: 
yet  English  words  must  be  used,  in  quite 
respectable  numbers,  if  we  want  to  w  rile 
Pennsylvania-German  "as  she  is  spoke." 
For  example,  our  people  do  not  nowa- 
days say  Juli,  but  July.  Shall  we  write 
DscJiiilci,  or  Tschulci.  as  uneducated  peo- 
ple would  be  apt  to  say,  or  Julyf  Shall 
w'e  write  DschoJsch.  dscJiodscha,  ^c- 
dscJiodscht,  or  Judi^c,  jiidgca.  gcjudg- 
cdf  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
fancy  dressing  up  English  words  in  Ger- 
man clothes  any  more  than  the  reverse 
process,  and  that  our  sense  of  fitness  in 
matters  orthographical,  or  etymological 
rather,  inclines  us  to  favor  the  latter 
forms.  English  words  used  unchanged 
in  sound  had  better,  we  think,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  be  left  unchanged  in  form; 
when  they  are  pronounced  differently  or 
modified  by  the  addition  oi  prefixes  or 
sutTixcs.  the  spelling  also  may  be  modi- 
fied, if  the  change  required  be  not  icv-j 
great.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  choice  of 
words,  some  latitude  must  be  left  to  in- 
dividual taste. 
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HUNTING  "ELBETRITCHES' 


IS 


The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  dic- 
tate rules,  but  merely  to  suggest  what  in 
our  judgment  is  the  proper  or  best  way 
of  spelling  the  Pennsylvania-German. 
Contributions  in  the  vernacular,  if  other- 
v/isc  acceptable,  v/ill  not  be  declined  on 
account  of  spelling,  though  we  ask  the 
writers'  consent  to  change  this,  if  neces- 
sary, in  accordance  with  the  system  here 
set  forth.  In  choosing  dialect  literature 
for  our  'TJterarv  Gems"  we  shall  strive 


to  find  what  is  best  among  the  old  and 
new,  and  as  we  believe  it  will  be  gath- 
ered here  for  permanent  preservation,  it 
seems  altogether  fitting  and  desirable  to 
adopt  some  standard  or  method  that  is  in 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  dialect 
and  will  lead  to  at  least  some  degree  of 
uniformity  in  its  spelling.  Will  our  con- 
tributors kindly  lend  their  aid  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  ''consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished"  ? 


Hunting  *'Elbetritches" 

A   POPULAR   STORY   IN    TWO   VERSIONS 


N  a  bleak  winter  morning,  when 
the  frosty  air  quickly  nips  your 
uncovered  ears,  when  the  iron 
pumphandle  is  painfully  magnetic  to  your 
touch,  when  folks  outdoors  all  walk  as  if 
trying  to  catch  an  overdue  train,  you  may 
still  occasionally  hear  some  Pennsylva- 
nia-German rustic  make  the  remark  we 
used  to  hear  many  years  ago  when  a  boy : 
''Heit  Zi'acr  azuer  mol  en  giite  Zcit  for  El- 
betritscha  fanga'' — which  may  be  freely 
translated  thus:  ''This  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent time  for  hunting  'elbetritches'." 

That  is  a  curious  remark  to  make  in 
cold  weather,  is  it  not?  But  there  must 
be  a  reason  for  it,  and  it  must  have  had 
its  origin  sometime  and  somewhere. 

What  kind  of  game  are  "elbetritches"  ? 
some  one  may  ask.  We  confess  that  we 
do  not  know.  None  of  the  big  English 
dictionaries — neither  the  International 
nor  the  Standard  nor  any  other — defines 
the  word,  and  no  cyclopedia  or  work  on 
natural  history  describes  or  pictures  any 
creature  called  by  that  name.  Some  pro- 
nounce the  word  Elfctritscha,  and  this 
has  led  some  one  to  suggest  that  the  name 
may  have  some  connection  with  our  Eng- 
hsh  word  elf.  But  this  is  only  an  indi- 
vidual suggestion,  which  we  give  for 
what  it  may  be  worth.  We  otTer  no  ety- 
mology and  no  definition,  but  we  will  lot 
the  author  of  "Skiccen  aiis  dcm  LccJia- 
Thal,"  Mr.  B.  E.  Trexler,  tell  our  read- 
ers a  very  amusing  story  of  hunting  "el- 


bctritches,'*  as  he  heard  it 

the  lips  of  an  old  friend.    The  story  runs 

as  follows : 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Hexakop  (, Witch's 
Head),  along  the  road  leading:  from  Bethlehem 
to  Doylescown,  northeast  of  Bursonvii'.e,  in 
Springfield  township.  Bucks  county,  on  the 
line  of  Durham,  stands  a  lofty  hill,  to  which 
the  Indians  gave  the  name  Buckwampan. 
F"rom  its  crest  the  Delaware  may  be  seen,  and 
the  prospect  round  about  is  exceedingly  fine 
This  region  was  settled  by  our  tlirifiy  German 
ancestors,  and  German  is  spoken  there  to  this 
very  day. 

Now  we  all  know  that  in  former  limes,  as 
in  our  day,  along  with  many  good  things  a  lot 
of  superstitious  stuff  was  brought  across  the 
sea;  that  then,  as  now,  there  were  people  who 
could  be  made  to  believe  anything.  The  "green 
ones"  were  told,  among  other  things,  of  hor- 
rible serpents  living  on  the  Buckwampan  that 
would  put  the  ends  of  their  tails  in  their 
mouths,  spread  out  like  a  hoop  and  run  down 
the  hill  faster  than  a  race  horse  could  run.  In 
their  tails  tiiey  bore  a  horny  sting,  with  wh:ch 
in  running  along  they  would  frequently  strike 
a  tree,  making  a  big  hole.  Such  holes  were 
often  found  in  chestnut  trees,  which  proved 
the  truth  of  what  was  said — and  you  don't 
need  to  laugh  about  it!  Other  gullible  stran- 
gers were  told  oi  snow-white  hares,  four  times 
as  large  as  our  common  jack-rabbits;  but  not 
everybody  could  shoot  those  hares,  because 
they  were  a  sort  of  enchanted  beings.  Only  a 
silver  ball,  it  was  said,  would  hit  a  hare  of  that 
kind.  .  That  of  course  was  lucky  for  them,  for 
silver  dollars  were  not  plenteous  enough  to  b« 
cast  into  balls;  so  they  were  let  go. 

Just  like  the  hoopsnake!  I  broke  in  laugh- 
ing. The  white  h.\re  and  the  hoopsnake  no 
doubt     ran     into     the     Delaware     and     were 

drowned. 
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Can't  say,  my  friend  continued,  but  don't 
you  interrupt  nie  again.  I  want  you  to  listen; 
we  are  getting  to  hunting  'elbetritches'  now. 
and  that  is  the  best  part  of  n)y  story.  .  .  .  At- 
tention, now  ! 

A  short  mile  from  the  top  of  the  Buckwam- 
pan  a  big  stone  house  and  barn  are  standing 
to-day.  That  house  at  the  beginning  of  our 
(nineteenth)  century. was  inhabited  by  a  well- 
to-do  family.  Near  the  end  of  October  the 
boys  and  girls  were  in  the  big  kitchen  boiling 
applebutter.  Nearly  all  the  young  people  of 
the  vicinity  were  gathered  there;  most  of  them 
were  slicing  apples,  some  were  boiling  cider 
and  stirring  the  butter  and  the  rest  were  hav- 
ing all  sorts  of  fun,  making  "slices  without 
apples/'  as  the  saying  goes.  The  most  mis- 
chievous of  the  whole  company  was  the  farm- 
er's oldest  son,  George-  He  told  stories  about 
the  'elbetritches,'  what  big  prices  could  be  got 
for  t^iem  and  how  they  were  to  be  caught. 
Their  fur  was  of  different  colors,  exceedingly 
soft  and  beautiful,  but  very  scarce  and  costly. 
A  very  cold  winter  night  was  the  best  time  for 
catching  them.  To  catch  them,  some  had  to 
hold  a  big  bag  or  blanket  spread  out,  so  that 
the  creatures  would  jump  in,  when  driven  on 
by  others.  The  story  was  well  received,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  an  elbetritch  hunt  should  be 
made  the  first  cold  night. 

One  evening  in  December,  when  it  was 
dreadfully  cold,  some  neighbors  were  sitting 
together  in  the  same  kitchen.  A  tailor  was  at 
work  in  one  corner,  a  shoemaker  in  the  other, 
for  the  old  custom  of  tradesmen  going  from 
house  to  house  in  search  of  a  job  still  pre- 
vailed. The  tailor  was  a  rogue  and  just  trying 
to  think  of  some  trick  he  might  play  on  the 
shoemaker,  who  was  somewhat  simple-minded. 
In  the  third  corner  sat  a  sturdy  young  German, 
recently  arrived  from  beyond  the  sea,  and 
hired  but  to  work  off  his  fare  across ;  he  was 
shelling  corn  to  be  ground  into  meal  for  mush 
and  to  be  fed  the  chickens.  His  name  was 
l-jlenrich,  and  he  was  very  "green"  indeed.  In 
the  fourth  corner  the  housemaid  was  engaged 
in  ironing  and  another  woman  in  spinning 
The  rest  sat  in  a  half-circle  around  the  hearth 
by  the  cheerful  log  fire,  passing  their  time  with 
all  sorts  of  talk.  All  at  once  the  door  opened 
and  roguish  George  came  in.  As  soon  as  the 
tailor  saw  him.  he  cried  out :  *'You  are  the  very, 
man  we  waht ;  now  is  the  time  to  hunt  'elbe- 
tritches' !" 

This  suited  George  exactly;  the  hunt  was  ar- 
ranged, and  at  ten  o'clock  the  party  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Buckwampan.  George  and  the 
tailor  were  the  leaders ;  the  rest  followed,  all 
reckoning  on  a  good  catch.  Hen  rich  hoped  to 
buy  a  good  pocket-knife  and  a  pair  of  mittens 
from  his  share  of  the  gain ;  the  shoemaker 
was  speculating  on  a  hat.  a  coat  and  a  lot  of 
tobacco;  the  spinster  and  the  hmi-eniaid  went 
along  too,  their  minds  filled  with  visions  of 
fine  boimets  trimmed  with  feathers,  and  red 
ribbons,  of  ear  rings  and  finger  rings. 


On  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  clear  space  of 
about  twelve  acres  with  wcxjds  and  bru-h  all 
around.  When  they  arrived  there,  George 
stationed  one  hunter  with  a  bag  or  blanket  on 
each  side  of  trie  clearing,  givinj?  them  direc- 
tions what  to  do:  he  and  the  tailor  w<..uld  ualic 
around  the  clearing,  start  the  elbetritches  and 
drive  them  in. 

So  they  went,  but  they  didn't  come  back. 
1  hey  went  straight  home  and  waited  there  to 
see  how  long  the  victims  would  stick  to  their 
superstitious  belief  this  bitter  cold  night.  It 
seems  that  on  the  way  home  they  startled  a 
rabbit  which,  running  across  the  clcarinj^  be- 
tween Henrich  and  the  shoemaker,  made  these 
believe  that  it  was  really  one  of  the  creatures 
they  were  watching  for.  Nothing  more  came 
but  the  wind  continued  to  blow,  and  the  four 
watchers  almost  froze  to  death.  One  after  the 
other  began  to  declare  they  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  The  maid  and  the  spinster  started  for 
home,  but  Henrich  was  so  eager  to  earn  a  pair 
of  mittens  and  the  shoemaker  so  anxious  to 
earn  a  hat.  that  they  agreed  to  watch  a  little 
longer.  They  stamped  their  feet  to  keep  them 
warm  in  several  inches  of  snow,  wrapt  their 
hands  in  the  blankets  and  so  held  out  a  few 
hours  longer,  waiting  for  elbetritches.  Be:  it 
was  all  in  vain,  and  at  list  they  too  packed  up 
and   started  homewards. 

Coming  down  the  hill  the  shoemaker  was 
about  twenty  paces  ahead,  when  Henrich  per- 
ceived a  pretty  little  creature  come  out  of  a 
thicket.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  unfolded  his 
blanket,  ran  after  the  animal  and  succeeded  in 
catching  and  wrapping  it  up.  Exi:!:i::ij!v  he 
cried  out:  "Upon  my  life.  I  have  caught  an 
elbetritch!  What  a  fine  fur  it  has!"  The  shoe- 
maker came  on  the  run  to  see  the  game.  He 
put  his  arm  in  the  blanket  to  seize  tl'.e  anima! 
and  keep  it  from  running  away.  Then  he 
stuck  in  his  heavl.  too.  but  the  next  moment  he 
drew  it  out  and  began  to  swear  like  mad  at 
the  horrible  stench  that  was  now  ari>inj;  and 
quickly  became  so  unsutTerable  that  h«^:h  hunt- 
ers closed  their  noses  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
leavitig  both  their  blanket  and  game  behind 
them. 

When  they  got  home,  they  found  George  .inJ 
the  tailor  still  waiting  for  ihcm  by  the  fireside: 
all  the  rest  had  retired.  Henrich  and  the  shoe- 
maker stank  so  fearfully  that  both  the  others 
quitteil  tlie  room  at  once,  the  tailor  going  home 
ami  George  to  bed.  The  two  hunters  were  so 
excited  that  they  sat  up  for  a  long  time,  eager- 
ly discussing  the  difTerence  between  elbe- 
tritches and  such  slinking  creatures,  the  l:ke 
of  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  Germany 
Henrich  still  believed  he  had  caught  an  elbe- 
tritch, but  the  tailor  who  had  sme!!ed 
it  at  much  shorter  range,  swore  as  hard 
as  he  could  that,  juilging  by  the  o*\or.  that 
beast  nuist  have  come  from  the  worst  place  he 
could  name.  Xext  morning  Gei>rge"s  mother 
was  not  in  a  very  gcK"»d  humor  and  gave  notice 
that  if  They  went  out  again  to  hunt  skunks. 
thev  shouUi  leave  her  blankets  at  home. 
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Another,  much  more  modern  story  of 
hunting-  ell)etritches  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing dialect  poem  which  we  quote  from 
the  Lehanon  Report,  merely  changing  the 
spelling  to  suit  our  taste : 

DJK     ELFETRITSCHA     JAGT. 

Dor  Schnce,  dcr  grannst  im  Schternnlicht ; 
Der  Wind,  der  schneid  em  Ohr  uii  Gsicht; 
Der  Mond  wie'n  Sichel  sinkt  jo  bald ; 
Die  Wintcrnacht  is  heftig  kalt ! 

Boi'in  Xochber  sanimelt   sich  en  Crowd, 
Die  Insclitig  sin  un  wild  nn  laud; 
Verset/.a  Tricks,  no  werd  gclacht, 
Un  Gschpass  nn  Narrheit  ruhlt  die  Xacht. 

Sic  sitza  um  da  Oft  a  rum — 

Der   Gross,  der   Klee,  der   Grad,   der  Krumm. 

En  mannich  Reetsel  werd  do  gfogt, 

Un  der  Nickel  Hans  werd  viel  geplogt. 

Wie  gross  die  Crowd,  es  macht  nix  aus; 
Wie  klee  die  Zahl,  es  halt  docli  aus: 
For,  wie  bei  jeder  Lumperei. 
En  Schpitzbuh  is  gewiss  dabei. 

Der  is  zum  Nickel  en  Pein  un  Kretz. 
Der  Nickel  hasst  sei  dummes  Gschwetz, 
Un  doch  plogt  ihn  der  Wunnerfitz, 
Wann  gschwetzt  werd  vun  ma  Elfetritsch. 

Er  harcht  un  guckt  un  frogt  dann  glei : 
"Was  mechta   Elfetritscha  sei?" 
''Ei,  des  sin  Dinger,  die  liewa  die  Kelt 
Un  gleicha  nix  besser  uf  dera  Welt. 

Do,  heb  den  Sack  wu  der  Wind  recht  ziegt; 
Dart  is  der  Platz,  wu  die  Trupp  bei  fliegt. 
Ich  jag  dir  'n  scheene  Lot  no  nei; 
Verwunnerscht       dich       dann       un       sagscht: 
'Ei.  ei!'" 


Wie  gsaat,  so  werd  es  ah  geduh. 
En  Umkrces  nemmt  der  tricksvoll  Bu!i, 
Geht  aussa  rum  un  schnickt  in's  Haus; 
Der  Nickel  schteht  im  Kalia  draus. 


Er  schteht  dart  bis  er  schier  verlriert, 
Bis  er  ken  Zeha,  ken  Ohra  meh  schpiert. 
Es  lechert  die  Schterna  dart  weit  in  dcr  Heh, 
Den  dumnia  Kerl  sehna  dart  hi'  zu  schteh. 


Dann  endlich  kummt  der  Nickel  doch  bei, 
Gans  schteif  un  zitterig  scimiekt  er  rei. 
Der  Lach  is  gross,  dcr  Ofta  is  hecss, 
Der  Gschpass  is  sicss,  der  Nickel  is  bees  I 

-J.  J.  B. 

The  author  of  this  story  evidently  con- 
ceived "Elfetritscha"  as  birds,  for  he  says 
they  fly  in  flocks.  This  accords  with  Dr. 
Home's  interpretation  of  tlie  word  in  his 
Pennsylvania-German  Manual:  "mythi- 
cal bird."  In  Mr.  Trcxler's  story  the 
game  sought  was  a  fur-bearing  quad- 
ruped, tho'  not  the  kind  that  unlucky 
Henrich  and  his  friend,  the  shoemaker, 
actually  caught.  Whether  beast  or  fowl,  it 
is  an  imaginary  creature  that  has  some- 
times been  used  to  play  a  rather  mean 
trick  on  some  unsuspecting,  over-credu- 
lous fellow.  PiUt  is  there  not  more  to  it 
than  these  stories  reveal,  and  may  not  the 
name  and  the  trick  date  still  further  back 
than  a  hundred  years?  May  they  not.  as 
Mr.  Trexler's  informant  seems  to  inti- 
mate, have  been  brouc^ht  across  the  sea  ? 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Lull  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
Lor  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  Year,  you  must  not  die! 
You  came  to  us  so  readily. 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily — 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die  I 

He  licth  still,  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  oi  day; 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend  and  a  true,  true  love, 

And  the  New  Year  will  take  'em  awav. 


DES  ALT-JAHRS  TOD 
German  translation  by  Pkof.  ErneST  Held. 

P'ast  bis  zum  Knic  licgt  Winterschnee. 

Vnd  der  Winterwind  heult  drauond  N'erderbcn. 

Horst  du  der  Giocke  iraucrnd  Weh'? 

O.  tliist're  sanft  und  Icisc  geh*. 

Demi  das  .Mt-Jahr  liegt  im  Sterbcn. 

Alt-Jahr,  o,  stcrbe  nicht! 

Du  kamst  /u  uns  so  cilig 

Lhid  bliobst  bei  uns  so  trculich — 

Alt-Jahr.  o,  sterbc  nicht! 

F.r  liegt  so  still,  bcwcgt  sich  nicht: 

Er  wird  nicht  seh'n  das  Morgenrot ; 

Aufs  andrc  Lebcn  er  vcr/iclu't. 

Er    gab    mir   den    Frcund    unJ    cin    Liebchcn 

schlicht; 
Doch  das  Xeu-Jahr  bringt  ihnen  Tod. 
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Old  Year,  you  must  not  go! 
So  long  as  you  have  been  \vith  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us — 
Old  Year,  you  shall  not  go ! 

He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him. 
He  w^as  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  Year,  you  shall  not  die! 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  Year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  so  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 

And   the   New  Year  blithe   and  bold,  my 
friend, 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 


Alt-Jalir,  du  musst  nicht  geh'n! 
Du  war>t  so  lange  Zeit  mit  uns. 
Du  warst  vol!   Frohlichkeit  mit  uns — 
Alt-Jahr,  du  sollst  nicht  geh'n! 

Voll  schjiumtcn  Becher  bis  zum  Rand; 
Solch'  lust'ges  Jahr  kommt  nicht  so  b.-dd, 
Hiillt  auch  sein  Aug'  ein  Schleicrband, 
Wenn    auch    sein    Feind    manch'    Schmahwort 

fand, 
Mir  blieb  er  Freundes  Halt. 

Alt-Jahr,  ach,  sterbc  nicht! 

Wir  lachten,  wcinten  oft  mit  dir. 

Fast  mocht'  ich  ziehen  fort  mit  dir, 

Alt-Jahr,  wenn's  Auge  bricht. 

Er  war  stets  voller  Scherz  und  Lust, 
Doch  all  sein  Xecken  hort  bald  auf. 
Ihn  sterben  sehn,  mit  keuchender  Brust, 
Kommt  Sohn  und  Erb',  wie 'n  Sturmvv..id  just; 
Doch  Tod  hat  schneU'ren  Lauf. 

Ein  jcder  nimmt  sein  Teil. 

Die  Xacht  ist  kalt  un  hell,  mein  Freund, 

Und  das  Xeu-Jahr,  kuhn  und  schnell,  mein 
Freund. 

Kommt  her  und  nimmt  sein  Teil. 


How  hard  he  breathes !     Over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro; 
The  cricket  chirps,  the  light  burns  low; 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die- 

Old  Year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you: 

What  is  it  w-e  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack,  our   friend  is  gone! 
Close  up  his  eyes,  tie  up  his  chin ; 
Step  from  the  corpse  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend; 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend — 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


Er  atmet  schwer!     .\us  fernem  Ort 
Tout  Hahnenschrei  zur  Morgenwacht, 
Die  Schatten  flackern  hier  und  dort; 
Das  Heimchen  zirpt,  der  Docht  verdorrt; 
'S  ist  bcinah'  Miitcrnacht. 

Die  Hand  her,  eh'  du  stirbst. 

Alt-Jahr.  wir  trauern  sehr  urn  dich ; 

Gern  thaten  wir  wohl  mehr  liir  dich — 

Was?     Sag's  uns,  eh'  du  stirbst. 

Jetzt  wird  sein  Antlitz  scharf  und  dunn. 
O  weh,  der  Freund  ist  fort ! 
Schlicsst's  Auge  ihm  und  bindet's  Kinn, 
Legt  ihn  sanft  auf  die  Bahre  bin. 
Holt  den  herein,  der  dort 

Steht  wartend  an  der  Thur. 

'S    ist    neuer   Schrirt   auf   der   Flur.   mein 
Freund. 

Ein  neu  Gcsicht  an  der  Thur.  mein  Freund, 

Ein  neu  Gesicht  an  der  Thur. 


DIE    CLOCK 

BY  DR.   GEORGE    MAYS. 


Hoch  in  dem  Kirche-turm,  dort  hengt 

En  grosi  alti  Clock, 
Un  won  sic  ehre  schdim  rous  lust 

Don  brumelt  es  im  kop, 

Om  Sundag  ringt  sie  g'wainlich  frie 

Un  ruft  der  Kirche-leit. 
So  loud  un  klier  is  ehre  schdim 

Mer  hehrt's  uft  meile-weit. 

En  monchmol  hehr  ich  selli  Clock, 

We  ich  en  buvle  war. 
Yes,  monchmol  mohn  ich  heit  ich  deht 

Sie  ols  noch  hehre  klar. 


So  loud  un  heftich  sciilaughi  die  Clock 
Es   schold   dorch's  gonse   zirch. 

Es  scheind  os  won  sie  sauge  deht: 
"Ferges  heit  net  die  Kirch !" 

N^et  immer  schlaucht  die  Glocke  schnell. 

Net  immer  is  sie  fro. 
Es  kumt  en  zoit  won  clire  schlaug 

Loud  gons  betricbt  un  schlo. 

Won  epper  schterbt.  wo  ich  l.ehr  kum. 

Saught  mer's  item  kuster  klci. 
Un  chr  mocht  dorch  die  Glo: :  bekond 

We  alt  der  toile  sei. 
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So  we  sie  ringt  do  hehrt  mer  shon 

Os  witter  eppes  faild. 
Mer  wehs  cs  is  en  todesfol 

Os  sic  uns  dort  ferzaild. 

Kiong-ong-ong-ong  I     Klong-ong-ong-ong ! 

Schold  es  so  traurich  fort, 
En  monclies  schtupt  un  horcht  de  weil 

Es  zaild  des  yohr-zal  dort. 

Dort  druve  wohnd  sie  feeli  yohr, 

Un  riift  zu  alt  un  yung, 
Dort  duht  sie  ehre  pflichte  sha 

Mit  ehre  laude  zung. 

Ich  wunner  ep  sie  yamol  denkt 
'Sis  g'fohr  in  sellem  tiirm, 


Won  sie  so  loud  un  hcftich  schlaught 
Im  hoche,  wilde  schtorm. 

Duh  guti  Click,  konsht  ruich  sei ; 

Duh  bisht  in  kcnre  g'fohr, 
Der  turm  schteht  fesht,  moch  fort  un  schlaug 
So  loud  OS  we  defohr. 

Won  au  der  wind  dich  schittle  duht, 

Un  efters  schrecklich  schtosed, 
Doch  is  es  surely  gor  ken  g'fohr 

Os  ehr  dich  nunner  blosed. 

Duh  liewe  Clock,  ich  huf  duh  schlaugsht 

Noch  feeli  yohre  fort, 
Un  OS  duh  immer  shenncr  singsht 

Dei  shanes  liedli  dort- 


PATRICK  McGLYNN  AND  THE  HORNET'S  NEST 

BY  "ONKEL  JEFF." 

Suggested  ty  an  actual  occurrence  of  some  thirty  years  ego. 


A  son  of  Erin,  fresh  and  green, 

Patrick  McGlynn  by  name, 
To  seek  his  fortune  and  a  home 

To  this  fair  country  came. 

At  Reading  on  his  way  he  stopped, 

Employment  there  to  seek, 
Where  he  soon  found  a  steady  job 

At  smithing  by  the  week. 

On  Sundays  he  was  wont  to  stroll 

Around  the  country  near. 
To  feast  his  eyes  on  country  sights 

And  rural  life  so  dear. 

In  rambling  through  the  woods  one  da\' 

He  saw  upon  a  tree. 
Suspended  from  a  lower  limb. 

An  object  rare  to  see. 

'Twas  nothing  but  a  hornet's  nest 

That  hung  suspended  there, 
But  Pat  McGlynn  had  never  seen 

A  thing  so  fine  and  rare. 

Now  Patrick,  in  his  innocence, 

May  unto  you  relate 
His  experience  with  the  hornet's  nest 

He  stopped  to  investigate. 

*'Oi  went  around  admirin'   it 

From  iv'ry  point  of  view; 
An  interestin'  sight  it  wor — 

To  me  'twas  somethin'  new. 


Oi  saw  wee  objects  flittin'  out 

And  crawl  around  the  nest; 
Oi  took  thim  to  be  little  burds 

Wid  yellow  stripes  on  breast. 

Oi  watched  thim  closely  and  obsarved 
How  swift  they  wur  ov  wing, 

And  while  Oi  stood  besoide  the  nest 
Oi  thought  Oi  heerd  'em  sing. 

Oi  shtuck  moi  cane  into  the  hole 

To  starrt  the  burds  to  sing. 
But  Oi  didn't  shtop  to  listen  long 

Wlien  they  commenced  to  sting. 

Like  paddles  on  a  windmill,  sor, 
Oi  swung  me  arrms  in  air; 

And  thin  me  hat  riew  otT  me  head 
And  the  burds  got  in  me  hair. 

They  flew  right  shtraight  into  me  eyes 
And  crawled  all  o'er  me  head; 

They  stung  me  ivery  shtep  they  took, 
Until  Oi  was  half  dead. 

They  followed  me  for  two  miles,  sure. 

And  stung  me  iv'rywhare; 
They  kept  a  singin'  all  the  loime. 

While  they  crawled  around  me  hair. 

Me  eyes  wor  banged,  so  wor  me  ears. 

Me  head   was  all   the  same; 
And  sure  Oi  must  have  been  half  dead. 

For  Oi'd  forgot  mo  name." 


DIE  JUNGA  RICHTER. 
Is  It  Ever  Right  to  Do  Wronpr? 

BV    DR.    F.    GRUMBINF,    MT.    ZIOX,    r.\. 


Es  war  so  gcga  'm  Frihiohr  gewest.  Der 
^^hldamm  hot  schun  lang  ken  Eis  meh  gliat 
ui;  die  kleena  Bachlin  un  Kricklin  hen  gsunga 
iwcr    die     schteenige    RitYel     un    zwischa     da 


griena  Ufcra  as  wann  die  Frihlingsziit  schun 
do  wiir. 

Dor  Isrel  Croh  un  dcr  Hans  Schwenk  wan 
uf  ihrem  Hecmweg— hccm  vum  DammhiceU 
wu  die  junga  Leit  im  Schtcdlel   Sundag  Na- 
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niiddags  als  hi'  gcloffa  sin,  for  Wiiitergrie- 
Bcerliii  un  Blettcr  zu  sucha  un  ah  for  die  Zeit 
herrlich  zu  vervvcila.  Un's  wara  net  'uscht  die 
Buwa  allee,  \vu  an  der  Dammhigel  gcloffa  sin 
Sundags.  Die  Meed  sin  ah  hi',  zu  zwet,  zu 
viert,  un  ach,  manchniols  \vara"s  zwee  Buwa 
un    zwee    Meed — zwee    Paar! 

Es  was  Sundag  Xaniiddag  wie  die  zwee 
Buwa,  der  Isrel  un  der  Mans,  jeder  so  villeicht 
fufzcii  Johr  alt,  vum  llige!  owa  runner  kumma 
sin  un  sin  ivver  die  Race-Brick,  um  newa  am 
Schwamm  nuf  nocli"m  Schtedtel  zu  geh.  Dann 
kumma  ihna  entgega  zwee  annera  Buwa,  eppes 
greesser  un  schtarker,  u'gfahr  sechzeh  odder 
siwazeh  Johr  alt.  Die  wara  verhassta  Kcrls — 
Bullies,  Eisafresser.  Sie  hen  en  lange 
Schtang  ghat ;  mit  dera  rihra  sie  im  diefa 
Wasscr  rum,  wu  der  Race  sich  verbreet  in  da 
Damm,  un  bal  ziega  sie'n  schee  nei  Eischgarn. 
en  Schtellgarn,  aus  "m  vVasser  raus.  Mit  ihra 
Sackmessera  verschneida  sie  des  Garn  zu 
Schticker,  ■  schmeissa  die  Zottela  zurick  in's 
Wasser  un  die  Reeflin  ivver  die  Mauer  in  da 
Schwamm.  Dieweil  as  sie  an  dera  Erwet  wara, 
hen  sie  wieschterlich  gflucht  un  da  annera 
Buwa  gedroht  dass,  wann  sie  ee  Wort  ver- 
zehla  vun  was  sie  do  gsehna  hen.  dann  schlaga 
sie  die  Verzehler  halwer  doot  's  neekscht  mol 
as  sie  nanner  a'tretta. 

Der  Hans  un  der  Isrel  hen  gewisst  dass  die 
Schliffel  schlecht  genunk  sin  ihra  Droha  aus- 
zufihra.  Es  wara  die  Kratza  Buwa,  der  Silas 
un  der  Jakey,  un  alles  was  kleener  war  as  sie 
hot  sich  gfercht  vor  na.  Wem  sel  Eischgarn 
gheert  hot,  is  niemols  raus  kumma. 
IT. 

Villeicht  eppes  wie  zwee  Monet  noch  dera 
Zeit  is  der  Isrel  Groh  ganga  for  die  Kih 
hola  vun  der  Wies.  Es  war  'uscht  so  am 
Duschper  werra,  un  die  junga  Eresch  wara 
am  Kreischa  un  Peifa  as  wann  sie'n  Concert 
gewa  deeta. 

"Hui,  hui !  Du  weissrickiger  Deifel,  du  I 
Hui !     Net  dort  nei!     Geh  net  widder  dorch!"' 

So  hot  der  Isrel  gekrischa  zu  eens  vun  seina 
Kih;  dann  knellt  er  sei  Geessel  un  singt : 
"In  Lauterbach  hab  ich  mein  Strumpf  verlor'n. 

Und  ohne  Strumpf  geh'  ich — "' 

Uf  eemol  war  er  meisleschiill,  for  er  scht 
eppes.  Er  seht  eppes.  was  ihn  denka  macht 
ans  Fischgarn-verschneida  seller  Sundag  Xa- 
middag  ans  Grossa  Damm.  Dort  vorna  draus 
seht.er  eens  vmi  sella  Piullics,  sella  Eeierfres- 
ser,  da  Silas  Kratz.  iwer  die  Eenz  krattla.  mit 
ra  schcena,  ueia,  helzerna,  heem  gemachta 
Muschkrattafall  uimer  'm  Arm. 

Der  Isrel  treibt  sei  Kih  langsam  heem,  awer 
eb  er  heem  kumnit,  wecss  er  wu  lier  Silas  Kratz 
sei  neie  Muschkrattafall  hi'  gschtellt  hot.  Un 
er  denkt  da  ganz  Owet  an  die  P\all  un  ans 
Eischgarn,  wu  er  gsehna  hot  verschneida  ans 
Grossa  Danmi. 

III. 

Es  war  sehr  dunkel,  wie's  mol  recht  Xacht 
war.  In  der  Alley  newa  seim  Dady  seim  Haus 
war  der   Isrel   Groh   un   sei    Bruder,  der   Sam. 


un  noch  drei  annera  Buwa,  vun  dreizch  bis 
sechzeh  Johr  alt,  der  Hans  Schwcnk,  der  Hans 
Bassler  un  der  Enoch  Dunkel — fin  fa  in  all. 

Es  hot  gelaut  as  waim  der  Isrel  en  Speech 
macha  dcet.  In  Pcnnsylvanisch-Dcit-ch  ver- 
zehlt  er  die  Fischgarn  gschicht,  mit  eiiri^cr  un 
doch  leiser  Sschtimm.  Er  hot's  krafiig  gc- 
macht.  Er  hot  au-gclcgt.  wie'n  schec  nei  Girn 
es  war,  wie  die  zwcc  Bullies  dcs  prachtig 
Schtellgarn  verschnitta  hen.  wie  sie  griucht  un 
gbchwora  hen.  wie  sie  gedroht  hen  *m  Isrel 
Groh  un  'm  Hans  Schwcnk  's  zu  macha  wann 
sie  eppes  saga  decta.  Die  annera  vier  Buwa 
hen  ghorcht  so  wie  sie  nie  ghorcht  hen  in  der 
Kerch.  Dann  verzehlt  er  vun  der  neia  Muschk- 
rattafall; wer  sie  nunner  ins  Eli  Wescha  Wies 
gctraga  hot.  wu  sie  jetz  schteht,  un  dass  er  sic 
finna  kennt  im  Dunkla. 

■'Es  war  der  Silas  Kratz  wu  die  Fall  gschtellt 
hot.  Er  hot  helfa  ma  u'schuldige  Mann  sei 
Eischgarn  verderwa  aus  Schpeit  un  Deiielei. 
X'au,  was  solla  mer  duh  mit  seinera  neia 
Muschkrattafall?"' 

As  wie  mit  eenera  Schtimm  is  's  Urtcil 
gfalla  aus  vier  junga  Hals:  '"Verschlaga!" 

■"All  right  I  Awer  ihr  misst  all  helfa.  En 
jeder  muss  'n  Schtreech  schlaga!" 
"Jal  ja!  jal  Wu  is  die  Ax?*' 
''Ich  geh  un  hoi  unsere."  sagt  der  Isrel.  Die 
-A.lley  nuf  schpringa,  iwer  die  Fenz  krattla. 
unner  da  alt  Bierabaam  uf  der  Holzpiatz  geh 
un  die  A.x  hola.  hot  'uscht  en  paar  Minutia 
genomma. 

''Come  on  now  I"  un  mit  der  .A.x  unner  *m 
Arm  hot  der  Isrel  die  Viera  die  .\lley  nunner 
gfihrt  im  Dunkla.  iwer  die  Poschiafenz,  dorch 
die  Wies.  nunner  uimer  da  gross  Weidabaam. 
Dort  hot  er  'n  Zeit  lang  rum  gsucht  uf  em 
weecha  Wasem.  dieweil  as  Freschlin  gepitla 
hen  un's  Wasser  im  Bachli  gsunga.  hot. 

■'Do  is  die  Fall."  secht  er.  "nau  schlagt  jcdcrs 
vun  eich  en  cuter  Schtreech." 

Vier  Hand  sin  nausgschtreckt.  awer  der 
Isrel  hot  gsaat :  "Do,  Enoch,  du  schlagsdii  *s 
erscht." 

"Krach!"  hot's  die  Wies  nuf  gschallt.  un  die 
Freschlin  hen  ihra  Peifa  gschiopt  for  'n  karze 
Zeit. 

"Xau  du,  Hans." — '■Krach!" 
"Jetz   du.  Sam." — "Krach  !" 
"Xau  geb  sie  "m  Schwenk." — "Krach!" 
"Jetz   mach    ich    s   feriig!"   secht   der   IsrcL 
Dann  hot's  noch  a  paar  mol  gekleppert.  awer 
die  junga  Freschlin  hen  bal  widder  a'fanga  zu 
schpiela.  die  Schterna  blinzcna  im  diefa.  dunkla 
Hinuuel.  un  finf  Buwa  sin  zurick  gschlcha  die 
Alley   nuf  un   hen   die   Holzax   iwer  die   Fcn« 
gschmi>sa  uimcr  dor  alt  BicraKaam. 

Eb  der  Silas  Kratz  an  scl  verschnitta  F'sch- 
garn  gedenkt  hot  wie  er  da  neekscht  Morga 
ganga  is  gucka.  wie  viel  Muschkratta  er  in 
seiner  Fail  hot.  un  "uscht  en  Meilii  Beiniholz 
dort  gfunna  hot— scl  hot  niemand  aus-^funnx 
Dcs  weess  der  Hcrr. 

War    es    en    Daniel    zum    Gericht    kumma? 
Oder  war's  em  Judge  Lynch  <ei  Court? 
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Beginning  His  Seventh  Year 

IX  years  ago  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  was  born  into  the  world 
of  periodical  literature.  Under 
the  fostering  care  of  his  father,  Rev.  Dr. 
P.  C.  Croll,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  the  child, 
whose  name  was  stamped  on  his  very 
face,  grew^  and  thrived,  winning  friends 
near  and  far.  Last  October,  as  was  then 
duly  announced,  the  care  of  this  unique 
journalistic  youngster  was  transferred  to 
our  hands.  Now,  after  much  hard  work 
in  the  outfitting,  he  is  ready  to  make  his 
first  trip  under  our  direction. 

We  beg  to  apologize  for  sending  him 
out  so  late.  An  unfortunate  incident, 
which  we  could  neither  foresee  nor  pre- 
vent, has  delayed  his  getting  ready  for  a 
whole  week.  We  shall  do  our  best  to 
have  him  come  promptly  on  time  here- 
after. 

Filling  the  youngster's  gripsack  on  this 
occasion  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task, 
not  for  want  of  good  things  to  put  in,  but 
for  want  of  room  in  the  wallet.  We 
would  have  liked  to  give  him  so  much 
more  than  he  could  carry.  We  trust  we 
have  succeeded  in  setting  forth  an  intel- 
lectual repast  that  will  satisfy  every  taste, 
tho'  in  the  final  making  up  we  had  to 
forego  a  few  choice  dishes  specially  ord- 
ered, which  our  purveyors  failed  to  fur- 
nish in  time.  These  will  come  later  and 
be  the  more  palatable  for  the  extra  time 
spent  in  the  cooking. 

In  our  October  aiuiouncement  we  said 
that  our  boy  would  continue  to  wear  his 
familiar  coat  and  vest.  But  the  six-year- 
old  wants  to  grow,  and  we  surely  do  not 
want  to  repress  his  growth  by  buttoning 
him  up  in  a  coat  that  is  too  small  for  him. 
So  we  have  got  him  a  new  suit  which, 
tho'  of  plainer  cut  than  the  old.  will  prove 
more  serviceable,  we  hope,  for  his  longer 
trips.  Thus  attired  we  send  him  forth. 
not  only  to  those  whom  he  has  visited 
regularly  before,  but  also  into  hundreds 


of  homes  where  his  name  and  face  are 
yet  unknown. 

In  these  new  homes  he  is  particularly 
anxious  to  win  favor  and  make  friends. 
W^e  hope  you  will  receive  the  little 
stranger  kindly  and  give  him  a  warm 
place,  not  only  by  your  firesides,  but  in 
your  hearts.  Then  you  will  not  fail  to 
invite  him  to  call  ree:ularly  and  provide 
the  means  of  his  coming,  for  which  he  is 
dependent  on  you  and  confidently  appeals 
to  you,  promising  to  bring  you.  as  often 
as  he  comes,  a  rich  and  rare  intellectual 
treat. 

A  Word  to  New  Readers 

To  those  who  have  opened  their  doors 
to  him  before  The  Pennsvlvani.vGer- 
MAN  needs  no  introduction  to-day.  They 
know  full  well  his  mission  and  purpose. 
But  to  the  many  who  now  see  him  for 
the  first  time  we  wish  to  say  that  he 
wants  to  be.  in  the  fullest  and  best  sense. 
what  his  name  and  subtitle  imply. 

Whatever  interests  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  and  their  descendants  as  such 
will  interest  him.  Whatever  he  finds  re- 
lating to  their  past  history  or  present  con- 
dition, their  character  and  achievements, 
legends  and  traditions,  language  and  lit- 
erature, he  will  consider  it  his  duty  and 
privilege  to  gather,  arrange  and  set  be- 
fore you.  In  his  quest  for  such  material 
he  will  sometimes  sail  across  the  seas  to 
the  fatherland  oi  our  noble  ancestors,  to 
laugh  and  weep,  sutler  and  migrate  with 
them.  He  will  follow  them  as  they  go 
bravely  forth  into  the  wilderness,  to  hew- 
out  homes  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. He  will  describe  their  simple 
home  life,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hard- 
ships and  sufferings,  their  steadfast  piety 
and  heroic  self-sacrifice.  He  will  stand 
with  them  by  the  cradle,  the  marriage- 
altar  and  the  bier:  he  will  visit  houses  of 
worship  and  wander  through  cemeteries 
and  battlefields,  to  gather  the  inspiring 
records  oi  the  past.  While  doing  this. 
he  will  not  nci^lcct  to  notice  what  is  hap- 
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pcning  now,  for  we  are  makinj^  history 
every  day;  nor  will  he  confine  himself  to 
our  great  Commonwealth,  for  the  scions 
of  our  sturdy  stock  have  gone  forth  into 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

Wherever  these  people  have  toiled  and 
suffered,  struggled  and  conquered,  lived 
and  died,  he  will  feel  free  to  go.  While 
not  disparaging  or  excluding  any  other 
class  of  American  citizens,  he  will  give 
first  place  to  those  of  German  descent. 
With  such  a  rich  store-house  to  draw 
from,  he  can  not  fail  to  bring  in  plenteous 
measure  things  profitable  and  pleasing  to 
all. 

The   Pennsylvania-Germans   at   Reading 

For  the  second  time  since  its  birth  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  met  in  the 
capital  of  Old  Berks  on  Friday,  Oct.  27, 
1905. 

The  day  was  not  such  a  rare  and  radi- 
ant autumn  day  as  favored  the  previous 
year's  gathering  at  Germantown,  and  the 
turn-out  of  members  was  less  than  it 
had  been  there;  but  we  have  Judge  End- 
lich's  word  for  it  that  the  meeting  was 
the  most  distinguished  and  best-looking 
the  Society  has  ever  had.  To  enable  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  conclusions  on 
this  point,  we  reproduce  on  another  page 
a  group  picture  of  the  Society  taken  at 
the  noon  hour  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Re- 
formed Memorial  Church,  where  the  ses- 
sions were  held. 

Judge  Endlich,  who  was  then  and  there 
made  President  of  the  Society,  warmly 
and  eloquently  welcomed  its  members  in 
behalf  of  the  local  historians,  and  Mr. 
Lemberger,  of  Lebanon,  who  responded 
in  the  name  of  the  guests,  well  expressed 
the  general  feeling  of  these  when  he  said  : 
"Mcr  bedankci  uus  for  da  IVillkumm  un 
dass  mcr  so  schcc  dahccm  fihla  kcnna  do." 

President  Beaver,  of  Bellefonte.  in  his 
official  address  made  a  number  of  excel- 
lent practical  suggestions.  He  recom- 
mended reprinting  the  earlier  volumes  of 
tlie  Society's  Proceedings,  which  can  no 
longer  be  had,  and  wanted  to  see  a  full 
set  of  those  Proceedings  placed  in  every 
library  in  the  State.  He  advised  co-op- 
eration with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  and  the  addition  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German alcove  to  the  State  Librarv 


at  Ilarrisburg.  He  was  glad  the  Society 
was  not  merely  an  organization  that  met 
once  a  year  for  a  good  dinner,  and  hoped 
to  see  its  membership — which,  by  the 
Secretary's  report,  has  now  reached  470 
— still  largely  increased.  He  did  not  ad- 
vocate the  ancestor-worship  of  the  Chi- 
nese, but  thought  it  proper  that  we  should 
thank  the  God  of  our  fathers  for  our  de- 
vout and  heroic  ancestry. 

The  historical  papers  of  the  day  were 
of  great  interest.  Secretary  Richards  of- 
fered an  exhaustive  sketch  of  Joseph 
Hiester,  the  Pennsylvania-German  far- 
mer boy,  who  did  good  service  in  the 
War  for  Independence,  and  who  after- 
wards, despite  the  meager  school  advan- 
tages he  had  enjoyed,  made  his  way  to 
Congress  and  and  the  gubernatorial  chair 
of  his  native  State.  Bishop  X.  C.  Grubb 
read  a  brief  history  of  the  Mennonites. 
their  first  coming  to  Pennsylvania  and 
their  further  development  as  a  religious 
body  here. 

The  excursion  of  the  day  led  over  the 
well  known  Gravity  Road  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Penn,  the  magnificent  view 
from  which  of  the  city  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill \'alley  was  greatly  enjoyed,  tho'  con- 
siderably obscured  at  the  time  by  clouds 
and  smoke.  Returning  the  Society  was 
treated  to  a  series  of  lantern-slide  views 
illustrating  the  history  oi  Old  Berks  by 
Daniel  Miller,  the  well  known  publisher. 

At  the  banquet  which  followed  in  the 
evening  reason  and  wit  flowed  freely. 
Gov.  Pennypacker  spoke  admiringly  of 
his  German  predecessors  in  office ;  Con- 
gressman Wangcr.  of  Xorristown.  relat- 
ed praiseworthy  instances  of  Pennsyh-a- 
nia-German  patriotism;  Dr.  Ettingor.  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  described  in  well 
turned  phrases  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
Pennsylvania-German  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts; Frederic  W.  I'nger.  author  of 
"With  Bobs  and  Kriiger."*  graphjcaHy 
portrayed  our  Dutch  friends  in  South 
Africa,  and  Mr.  KautTman.  of  The  Sat- 
urday Ert-ning  Post,  discussed  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented, or  rather  misrepresented,  in  some 
oi  the  fiction  of  our  d.av.  Thus  ended. 
at  a  late  hour,  a  day  full  of  interest  and 
inspiration. 
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Judge  Beaver's  Kind  Words  for  Us. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  on 
the  fifteenth  annual  meeting:  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  we  can  not  for- 
bear to  tell  what,  of  ail  thin,c:s  we  heard 
and  saw  that  day,  interested  and  inspjred 
as  well  as  pleased  and  surprised  us  most. 
It  was  this  paragraph  of  President  Bea- 
ver's official  address  : 

We.  have  in  Pennsylvania,  *  <=  you  all  know, 
what  is  doubtless  a  child  of  our  organization, 
the  magazine  now  in  its  sixth  year,  known  as 
The  Pennsylvania-Germax.  As  this  little 
quarterly  is  to  assume  more  pretentious  pro- 
portions, it  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of 
this  Society  should  interest  themselves  in  giv- 
ing the  largest  possible  circulation  to  the  mag- 
azine and  in  contributing  to  its  pages  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  and  reminiscences  of  persons 
and  places  that  will  convey  to  the  world  at 
large  a  better  idea  of  who  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  were,  what  they  have  done  and  what 
permanent  contribution  has  been  made  by  them, 
through  their  well  known  characteristics,  to- 
ward the  upbuilding  and  general  welfare  of  our 


State  and  nation.  I  do  not  enlarge  upon  this 
thought,  because  it  would  not  seem  to  he  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  very  organization  stands  for  this  as  one 
of  its  chief  aims  and  objects-  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  and  can  not  be  too  often  or  too 
fully  spoken  of,  that  this  generation,  particu- 
larly the  older  portion  of  it,  has  a  mass  of 
knowledge  and  a  body  of  tradition  that,  if  not 
embalmed  by  the  "art  preservative  of  all  arts," 
must  be  finally  lost  to  the  world. 

For  this  utterly  unsolicited  and  unex- 
pected recommendation  of  our  journal 
to  the  Society's  kindly  notice  and  support, 
we  repeat  to  Jud<^^e  P>eaver  our  heartiest 
thanks.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  honorable  asso- 
ciation to  which  lie  addressed  these 
words  have  taken  them  to  heart,  and  will 
come  forward  to  strengfthen  our  hands 
for  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  and 
which  is  so  completely  in  line  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society  was  called  into  being? 


Clippings  from  Current  News 


Three  Notable  Church  Anniversaries 

THE  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
"Old  Red  Zion  Church,''  near  Or- 
wigsburg,  in  Schuylkill  county,  was 
very  successfully  celebrated  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  October  7  and  8,  1905.  The  program 
comprised  a  series  of  five  services,  historical 
and  anniversary,  by  the  Sunday-school  and  for 
thanksgiving,  conducted  in  English  and  Ger- 
man. Sermons  were  preached  by  Dr.  F.  J.  F. 
Schantz,  Lutheran,  of  Myerstown  :  Revs.  R.  S. 
Apple  and  W.  D.  Stoyer,  former  Reformed 
pastors  of  the  Red  Church,  and  Rev.  Carl  G. 
Karsch,  President  of  the  Poitsville  Lutheran 
Conference.  The  historical  address  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  IT.  A.  Weller.  the  Lutheran 
pastor  of  the  church ;  other  speakers  were  John 
N.  Heim,  a  descendant  of  Paul  Heym.  one  of 
the  founders;  Hon.  D.  C.  Henning,  President 
of  the  Schuvlkill  Countv  Historical  Socictv; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Umbenhen,  Dr.  J.  H.  Eastman,  Dr. 
S.  L.  Whitmore.  Dr.  \V.  V.  Rentz  and  Rev. 
Henry  Leisse.  Good  music  was  interspersed 
through  all  the  exercises.  .An  excellent  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Red  Church  from  the  pen 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Weller  ajipears  in  another  part  of 
this  issue. 

Another  sesquicenteimial  celebration  began 
on  Sunday,  November  u,  at  St.  Luke's  Re- 
formed Church  at  Trappe.  of  which  Dr.  S.  L. 
Messinger    is   pastor.     I'his   congregation    was 


rounded  October  iS.  174J.  by  Rev.  John  Philip 
Boehm,  and  its  first  church  was  built  where  the 
cemetery  is  now  in  1755.  Before  this  log 
builditig  was  erected,  the  congregation  wor- 
shiped in  the  old  Trappe  Lutheran  church.  Its 
second  church  was  built  in  1S35.  the  present 
one  in  1S74.  This  was  renovated  in  1^77  and 
in  1904.  The  anniversary  services  were  con- 
tinued for  a  week. 

On  the  same  day.  November  12.  St.  Michael's 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Germantown 
began  a  three  days'  celebration  of  its  hundred- 
seventy-fifth  anniversary.  Sermons  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  bv  Dr.  S.  .A.  Ziegenfuss, 
the  pastor.  Rev.  F.  A.  Kahler,  Dr.  Jacob  Fry, 
Dr.  \V.  Ashmead  SchaeiTcr  and  others.  Sl 
Michael's  congregation  was  first  served  by  Dr. 
Dvlander.  next  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Muhlonberir, 
then  by  Rev.  Peter  P.runnholt/.  The  first 
church  was  enlarged  in  174^'^  and  four  years 
later  furnished  with  a  fine  new  pipe  ort^an. 
The  pre>ent  building  was  erected   \n    lS»A 

Rededication  of  Two  Well  Known  Churches 

The  New  Goslienhoppcn  Church  near  East 
Greenville.  Pa..  wa<  thorouchly  remoilclcd  last 
fall  and  rcdedicated  Novcniber  t->.  The  ser- 
vices were  in  charge  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  M. 
DcLong.  Dr.  John  S.  Slahr.  oi  Franklin  and 
Marshall.  preache«l  the  vlcdicatory  sermon,  and 
several  other  ministers  assisted  in  the  ser- 
vices.    1  he  congregation  at  this  place  is  very 
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old.  Rev.  George  Michael  Weiss,  the  first  Re- 
formed preacher  sent  to  America,  served  it 
from  1727  to  1730  and  again  from  1748  to  1761 ; 
his  remains  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery 
across  the  street.  Other  noted  workers  here 
were  Michael  Schlatter  and  the  Weisers, 
father  and  son;  the  latter  two  labored  in  this 
field  more  than  half  a  century. 

Rededication  of  Augustus  Lutheran  Church 

Augustus  Lutheran  Church,  of  Trappe, 
which  has  been  undergoing  extensive  repairs, 
was  reconsecrated  on  Sunday,  December  17. 
and  a  new  pipe  organ  costing  $2500  was  dedi- 
cated- Dr.  Jacob  Fry,  of  ^It.  Airy  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  who  is  a  native  of 
Trappe;  Dr.  O.  P.  Smith  and  Rev.  L  B.  Kurtz, 
both  of  Pottstown,  and  both  former  pastors, 
took  part  in  the  service?.  While  repairs  were 
being  made,  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the 
old  church,  a  few  steps  to  the  left.  This  edi- 
fice was  erected  in  1743,  is  well  preserved  and 
well  known  as  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in 
America. 

Abandonment  of  an  Old  Cemetery 

Judge  Swartz,  of  Montgomery,  has  decreed 
the  abandonment  of  the  John  Fienry  Sprogell 
burial  ground  at  Pottstown,  which  was  opened 
in  17 1 5.  It  has  not  been  used  for  twenty  years 
and  is  surrounded  by  iron  works  and  railroads. 
The  opposition  of  persons  who  have  relatives 
buried  there  was  overruled,  the  Judge  declar- 
ing that  otherwise  the  ground  could  not  be 
sold  and  the  trustees  would  be  left  without 
means  to  continue  the  charity  intended  by  the 
original  donor. 

Commemoration  of  Gnadenhuetten  Massacre 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  His- 
torical Society  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  hundred- 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  massacre  by  Indians 
of  Moravian  missionaries  at  Gnadcnhiitten 
was  celebrated  at  Lehighton.  November  24. 
The  exercises  in  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
were  conducted  by  Bishop  J.  M.  Levering. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Rice,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Martin  Nitschmann,  one  of  the  murdered 
missionaries,  delivered  the  memorial  address. 
The  second  part  of  the  celebration  took  place 
in  Lehighton  cemetery,  at  the  monument 
erected  tlierc   to  the  victims  of  the  massacre. 

Oley  Academy  Becomes  a  High  School 

The  old  Oley  Academy  at  Friedensburg.  Pa. 
has  been  changed  into  a  township  high  school. 
It  was  opened  in  1857  and  has  been  in  contin- 
uous operation  ever  since,  graduating  many 
students  who  have  become  useful  and  promi- 


nent.     Its   last    teacher    was   Prof.    C.   Waldo 
Leinbach,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  high 

school. 

Teachers  Endorse  the  Penna.-German  Society 

The  Berks  County  Teachers'  Institute 
passed  a  resolution  October  27.  exprc-sir.g 
their  approval  of  the  objects  and  aims  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  and  urging  all 
teachers  "to  give  encouragement  to  the  So- 
ciety, which  is  doing  so  much  toward  uplifting 
the  name  and  honor  of  our  ancestors." 

Obituary   Notices 

Dr.  John  H.  Dickenschied  died  at  Plover, 
Pa.,  October  17,  1905,  closing  a  medical  career 
of  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  the  oldest  phy- 
sician in  continuous  practice  in  Lehigh  county 
and  widely  known  in  his  profession.  He  was 
born  June  4,  1S26,  on  the  farm  where  he  died, 
and  graduated  from  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S47.  He  was 
the  last  member  of  his  family. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hendricks,  for  forty-three 
years  pastor  of  Trinity  Reformed  Church  a: 
Collegeville.  Pa.,  died  November  21.  He  was 
born  in  Upper  Providence,  December  21,  1S34. 
and  reared  on  a  farm.  In  1852  he  became  a 
public  school  teacher  and  afterwards  a  teacher 
and  assistant  principal  of  Freeland  Seminar>-. 
He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  in  June.  iS^i. 
He  preached  rcsiularly  at  Collegeville,  Skip- 
packville  and  Iron  Bridge,  besides  attending 
to  constant  special  calls  from  all  parts  of 
Montgo-mery  county. 

Colonel  Francis  Wister,  a  noted  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War.  died  at  Jeflterson  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  November  23.  He  was  born  at 
Germantown  and  educated  at  the  Germantown 
.Academy  and  the  State  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1S60.  He  entered  the  Union 
ranks  as  captain  .August  5.  1861.  and  served 
with  gallantry  four  years.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  coal  and  iron  broker.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Caspar  Wister,  who  im- 
migrated from  German V  in  1717. 

John  H.  Weis<.  President  Judge  of  D.iuphin 
county,  died  at  Harrisburg  November  22.  He 
was  born  at  SchaetTerstown.  Pa..  February  23, 
1840.  He  graduateil  from  the  Millersvillc 
Normal  School  and  JetTer.son  College,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S65.  He  became 
Associate  Juvlgo  oi  Dauphin  county  in  1S99 
and  President  Judge  in  1003.  Juiige  George 
Kunkel  will  succeetl  him  in  oftice. 

Hon.  George  D.  Siit/cl  died  at  Reading. 
December  12.  aged  S3  years.  He  served  two 
terms  as  .Associate  Judge  oi  Berks  county.  He 
was  widely  known  as  a  railroad  builder  and 
one  oi  the  largest  land  owners  of  the  Stale, 
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Chat  With  Correspondents 


Germans  the  Frontier  Guards  of  Pennsylvania 

From  Washington,  D.  C,  an  old  friend  and 
contributor   writes  as   follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  The  Penxsylvania- 
German  is  going  to  be  a  bi-monthly;  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  retain  the  old  subscribers  and  get  numbers 
of  new  ones.  It  is  a  magazine  that  eight  to  be  in 
the  home  of  almost  every  Pennsylvania-German,  for  its 
mission  is  putting  into  the  front  ranks  of  history 
that  class  of  people  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
upbuilding  of  this  country,  but  whose  worth  is  slowly 
recognized  by  those  who  write  its  deeds  and  affairs. 

There  is  one  fact  of  Pennsylvania  history  which  few 
persons  know  and  which  historians  have  thus  far  failed 
to  set  forth  in  proper  colors.  We  are  told  that  the 
Indians  never  shed  a  drop  of  Quaker  blood,  but  the 
writers  of  history  have  not  ventured  to  give  us  the 
full  details.  The  German  immigrants  were  the  great 
frontiersmen  of  Pennsylvania  civilization.  They 
settled  like  a  strong  bulwark  around  the  Quakers  and 
received  the  treacherous  blow  of  the  Indian's  toma- 
hawk, the  Indians  at  no  time  being  able  to  penetrate 
the  barrier  they  formed.  This  setting  of  the  Germans 
appears  to  have  been  a  shrewd  scheme  of  the  early 
Pennsylvania   authorities. 

Pleased  With  Bi-Monthly  Visits 

From  Davidsburg,  Pa.,  another  old  "stand- 
by" sends  these  cheering  words : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  reader  of  The  Pe.vn- 
SYLVania-German  from  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  to  this  latest  of  October,  1905.  The  young 
fellow's  quarterly  visits  were  very  welcome.  I  would 
gladly  have  had  him  come  oftcner,  though  on  account 
of  his  youth  this  could  not  be  expected  oi  him.  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  to  visit  us  bi-monthly  here- 
after, and  hope  he  will  soon  grow  so  big  and  strong 
that  he  can  come  every  month.  I  am  willing  to  pay 
him   better   wages,   that   is,    subscription   rates. 

Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries  Suggested 
Another  subscriber  to  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  from  the  first,  now  residing  at  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  offers  this  suggestion: 

Please  remember  that  descendants  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  have  gone  out  to  every  Stnte  in  the  Union. 
Our  interest  is  perhaps  more  traditional  than  dealing 
with  the  present  day.  I  should  like  to  see  a  page  or 
two  of  Questions  and  Answers  in  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Genealogy.  That  would  be  a  feature  in  which  1 
should  be  deeply  interested,  and  there  are  others  just 
like  myself.  Both  questions  and  answers  should  be 
published,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  an  e.xceiient  plan 
to    give    each    qutry     a    number,    then    referring    the 

answer    to    this    number 1  he    Boston     irai\script, 

the  New  York  Mail  and  other  papers  maintain  a  de- 
partment of  this  sort,  but  iheir  queries  are  more  con- 
fined   to    New    England genea'.ogy.       :>hould    this 

suggestion  meet  your  approval  I  should  like  to  send 
some  queries  myself,  and  1  believe  much  use  would 
be  made  of  this  department. 


As  stated  in  our  October  announcement,  we 
intend  to  give  particular  attention  to  Pennsyl- 
vania-German genealogy  and  especially  invite 
contributions  relating  therete\  We  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  your  queries  as  well  as  others 
of  like  nature. 


Our  Question  Box 

Germax  Sosc  ox  Napoleon. — ^Therc  is  a  German 
poem  on  Napoleon  I.,  describing  his  ris*.  miiitarr 
career,  downfall  and  banishment  in  a  doze^n  or  l»enty 
stanzas  and  containing  these  lines,  uhich  linger  in  my 
memory: 

"Napoleon,    du    stolzer   Gcsclle, 
Du  sitzest  ja  nicht  fest  auf  dcinem  Thror.." 

Also  these: 

"Hiittest  du  nicht  nach  Russland  gedacht 
Und  hlittest  Frieden  mit  Deutschland  gemacht. 
So  wiirest  du  Kaiser  geblieben,"  etc- 
This   poem    was   very    popular    in    my   your.gcr   days. 
many   people   being  able  to   sing  and   repeat   it.      I    an 
very  anxious  to  have  it   for  my  collection.     Have  joa 
a  book  that  contains  it  or  do  you  know  where  it  can 
be  obtained?— H.   M.   S..   Hickory  Corners.   Pa. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  poem  yet, 
but  no  doubt  there  are  some  of  our  readers 
who  can  tell  where  it  has  been  published  or 
can  reproduce  it  from  memory,  and  ruch  arc 
requested  to  communicate  with  us  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

VoRSCHLSS.— What  is  the  English  term  for  I'or- 
schuss,  the  word  by  which  our  Pennsyh-ania-German 
farmers  call  that  side  or  part  of  the  barn  >»hich  pro- 
jects over  the  stables  and  sheds  in  the  basement,  en- 
abling one  to  walk  under  cover  in  front  of  these? — 
\V.  L.  H.,  Allentown.  Pa. 

We  have  never  heard  an  English  word  that 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  well  known  dia- 
lect word  you  mention.  Forcboy  and  oier- 
sJioot  have  been  used  in  this  sense,  but  such 
use  is  not  authorized  by  the  Dictionary.  I'or- 
scJiuss  itself  it  not  used  in  this  sense  in  High 
German,  Adelung  and  others  define  it  as:  I. 
a  loan  or  money  advanced  for  any  purpose: 
2.  the  first  shot  in  a  game  of  billiards^  rr  at 
target  practice:  3.  the  first  runnings  of  \vin«. 
cider,  flour,  etc.  J'orban  may  be  taken  to  mean 
the  same  as  the  dialect  term  yorschuss  and 
would  be  more  appropriate. 


Circles  axd  Stars  e^s  Barns. — What  is  the 
for  painting  circles  and  stars  on  the  front  of  a 
as  is  the  custom  in  this  section  of  the  Mate  Dw 
these  tijiurcs  over  h.\ve  anv  spevLil  sjcnihcance  in  thU 
connection'— W.    L.    H..    Allcntox^n.    Pa. 

Not  to  our  knowledge.  We  never  considered 
those  circles  and  stars  as  anything  more  than 
ornaments,  chosen  for  this  purpose  btxausc 
they  can  be  easily  drawn  and  pninte^l.  Still  il 
is  possible  that  they  originally  had  some  mystic 
or  symbolical  significance  which  has  been  for- 
gotten. Possibly  some  student  of  signs  and 
symbols  can  enlighten  us  on  this  point. 


OUR   BOOK   TABLE 

Our  Book  Table 


A  Memoir  of  the  First  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  By  Michael  Reed  Minxich,  A.M. 

This  well  written  and  well  printed  mono- 
graph is  offered  by  the  author  without  apology, 
and  certainly  does  not  need  any.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
whose  important  and  long  continued  services 
to  his  country  during  its  most  trying  period 
iiave  hitherto  been  most  strangely  overlooked 
by  those  who  undertook  to  write  our  national 
history.  That  Michael  Hillegas  was  really  the 
first  Treasurer  of  these  United  States  and  in 
this  position  proved  himself  a  true  patriot,  not 
only  by  faithfully  guarding  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  .the  young  nation,  but  also  by  contribut- 
ing liberally  of  his  own  means  to  its  necessities, 
has  been  told"  the  readers  of  this  magazine  be- 
fore by  the  same  author  who  now  offers  this 
more  extended  biography  in  book-form.  Yet 
Mr.  Minnich  tells  us  that  only  two  of  our 
American  historians,  John  Bach  McMaster  and 
Prof.  Bolles,  have  even  mentioned  his  subject 
in  their  works.  No  doubt  ]Mr.  Hillegas  is  the 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  of  noble  character  and  worthy  achieve- 
ment whom  history  has  failed  to  honor  as  he 
deserves. 

While  the  author  of  this  memoir  has  aimed 
at  condensation,  he  has  added  two  chapters  of 
data  which  abundantly  verify  his  statements 
and  throw  an  interesting  side-light  upon  the 
details  of  his  subject's  long  otficial  career. 
These  data  are  taken  from  the  Votes  (or  Pro- 
ceedings) of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  Air.  Hillegas  sat  from 
1765  to  1775,  and  the  Journals  of  Congress  from 
July  29,  1775,  to  October  16,  17S6.  The  book  is 
a  tastefully  bound  volume  of  87  pages,  illus- 
trated with  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of 
Michael  Hillegas  and  a  frontispiece  in  colors, 
showing  a  recently  discovered  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Hillegas  family.  It  is  offered  to  early 
purchasers  at  $1.50  and  may  be  had  from  the 
author,  at  18  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Tombstone  Inscriptions  of  Snyder  County.  Bv 
G.  W.  Wagenseller,  LL.D. 

As  a  means  of  studying  genealogy  and  local 
history  tombstone  inscriptions  are  of  undeni- 
able importance  and  value.  The  burial  ground 
-always  holds  a  particular  interest  for  the  in- 
Quirer  in  those  fields,  and  many  an  interesting 
(act  has  been  gathered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
troni  the  memorials  of  marble  or  granite,  or 
niaybe  of  rude  old  sandstone,  pkiced  over  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  The  writer  has  spent  many 
•HI  hour  wandering  in  cemeteries  where  friends 
■ind  neighbors  have  been  laid  to  their  last  rest, 
reading  the  simple  names  and  dates  that  might 
^^■jl  so  little  to  a  stranger,  but  call  up  a  flood 
'^}  nu-mories.  pleasant  or  sorrowful,  to  him. 
J'Ven  in  new  and  strange  localities  these  stone 


records  haye  a  peculiar  fascination,  for  fancy 
may  be  set  to  work  where  memory  can  not 
gain  a  hold. 

The  book  before  us  offers  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  279  pages  a  complete  list  of  the  epi- 
taphs found  in  Snyder  county.  Such  a  record, 
to  be  really  useful,  must  be  in  a  form  conveni- 
ent for  reference,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
this  need  has  been  duly  considered.  The 
burial  grounds  of  each  township  are  listed  sep- 
arately, and  each  li>t  of  names  is  given  in  al- 
phabetical order.  The  gatliering  of  material 
the  author  tells  us,  has  been  the  wbrk  of  five 
years.  The  labor  must  have  been  very  tedious. 
but  it  has  not  been  misspent.  It  has  produced 
a  book  which,  though  its  reading  may  be  dry 
as  dead  men's  bones,  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  historian  and  antiquarian  as  a  work  of 
reference.  We  believe  that  similar  "books  of 
the  dead"  will  soon  be  'demanded  in  the  other 
counties  of  the  State. 


Home's  Pennsylvania-German  Manual:  Third 
Edition. 

Home's  Pennsylvania-German  Manual — 'm 
Horn  sci  Pensilfavcnish  Deitsh  Buck — has  been 
so  long  and  favorably  known  in  this  part  of 
the  State  that  this  new  edition  thereof  will 
scarcely  need  a  special  introduction  to  our 
readers.  It  first  appeared  in  1S75,  while  the 
author,  the  late  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  was  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  and 
soon  won  its  way  to  popular  favor.  A  second, 
considerably  enlarged  edition  was  issued  in 
1S95.  The  present,  third  edition,  still  further 
revised  and  enlarged,  has  been  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  public  demand  by  1.  K-  Home,  a 
son  of  the  author. 

The  book  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first 
embraces  lessons  in  English  pronunciatioa 
specially  designed  for  German-speaking  pupils. 
The  ditriculties  these  have  with  certain  English 
sounds  are  here  set  forth  in  detail,  and  the  e.\- 
ercises  given  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  teach- 
ers in  districts  where  our  German  vernacular 
still  prevails. 

In  the  second  part  Pennsylvania-German  is 
taught  first  on  the  picture  lesson  plan.  Under 
each  picture  is  given  the  name  of  the  object 
shown  in  Pennsylvania-German,  English  and 
High  German.  Xc.xi  the  student  is  led  through 
simple  sentences,  proverbs,  nursery  rhNincs. 
etc.  to  poems  and  prose  e.xtracts  from  dialect 
literature.  .\  gooil  niany  pages  are  filled  with 
these  extracts,  copiously  illustrated  and  ac- 
companied  by    English    translation* 

Part  Third  is  a  Pennsyivania-German  Dic- 
tionary containing  more  than  6.000  words  of  this 
dialect,  with  their  English  and  High  German 
equivalents.  Part  Fourth  is  a  complementary 
vocabulary,  giving  the  dialect  equivalents  of 
about  10,000  English  words.  * 
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Americanish  Historic.     By  Jon  an  n   Klotz. 

This  is  indeed  a  queer  little  book.  It  is 
queer  because  it  offers  history  in  Pennsylvania- 
Gerinan;  the  dialect  itself,  as  here  used,  is 
queer,  both  in  spelling  and  diction  ;  the  story 
of  our  land  is  told  in  a  queer  way,  and  the 
32  "original  drawings"  that  illustrate  the  text 
are  queerest  of  all.  They  look  exactly  as  if  a 
schoolboy  had  made  them,  even  as  the  book 
itself  is  just  such  as  the  average  schoolboy  will 
delight  in,  if  he  can  read  it  intelligently.  The 
author's  object  evidently  was  not  so  much  to 
teach  history  as  to  write  a  funny  book,  and  we 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  this.  It  amused  us 
a  good  deal  and  will  no  doubt  amuse  others. 
This  unique  "Historie."  may  be  had  from  the 
author,  Jos.  II.  Warner,  or  the  Journal  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Annville,  Pa.,  for  50  cents. 


Heinrich  Gernhardt  and  His  Descendants.  By 
J.  M.  M.  Gerxhakd. 
Family  histories  have  of  late  years  become 
quite  numerous  in  this  country,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  one  sees  a  work  of  this  kind  so  large 
and  so  handsomely  gotten  up  as  the  book  now 
before  us.  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  the 
author  when  he  tells  us  of  the  slow  progress 
of  his  genealogical  researches  and  the  time  and 
effort  required  to  produce  this  work.  It  is  a 
volume  of  315  pages,  six  by  nine  inches  in  size, 
well  printed  and  illustrated  with  five  beautiful 
half-tones  of  homes  and  places  and  more  than 
eighty  portraits,  some  single,  some  in  groups, 
of  members  of  the  Gernhardt  family,  which 
has  now  spread  over  twenty-six  States.  Be- 
side the  usual  record  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  the  book  contains  a  great  -many  bits  of 
personal  history  and  description  that  are  quite 
interesting  even  to  one  who  can  claim  no  kin- 
ship with  the  Gernerds,  as  they  now  prefer  to 
spell  their  name.  The  book  was  originally  sold 
by  subscription  only,  but  a  few  copies  wjre  left 
over  and  may  be  had  of  the  author,  J.  M.  M. 
Gernard,  Muncy,  Pa.,  on  application. 

Skizzen  aus  dem  Lecha-Thale.     Vox  Bex. 

"Sketches  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  A  Scries 
of  Accounts  of  the  First  Settlements  of  White 
People  in  this  Region."  Thus  we  translate  the 
title  and  subtitle  of  this  excellent  historical 
work,  the  contents  of  which  were  originally 
contributed  to  the  Weltbotc  and  Allentozi'n 
Fricdcnsbofc,  by  B.  F.  Trexler,  the  founder 
and  for  many  years  chief  editor  of  the  former 
of  these  German  weeklies. 

The  number  of  these  sketches  is  eighty-two. 
and  they  fill  a  volume  of  jfo  large,  double- 
column  pages.  They  are  written  in  a  simple 
yet  attractive  style  and  offer  a  mass  of  valu- 
able historical  information.  While  dealing 
chiefly   witli    the   Lehigh    Valley   and    its   pio- 


neers, their  hard.^hips.  manner  of  livinjj,  strug- 
gles with  the  Indians,  the  planting  and  grouih 
of  their  chifrchcs.  the  founding  and  pro?rc?s 
of  their  towns — Nazareth,  Bethlehem.  Eniau- 
Kaston,  Al lento wn  and  oiherfi — and  the  dc- 
veloprrient  of  the  coal  industry  down  to  the 
organization  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Xaviga- 
tion  Comp.uiy  in  1820,  they  are  not  contmcd 
to  the  Lehigh  region.  They  relate  aI>o  the 
sea-voyage  of  the  Schwenkfeldcrs  in  17J4  and 
their  settlement  in  Hosensack  and  other 
places,  the  purchase  of  Berk.s.  county  and  the 
progressive  subdivision  of  the  "mother 
county."  Bucks,  the  history  of  Henry  Antes  of 
Falckner  Schwamm.  the  progress  of  the  Lu- 
theran. Reformed  and  Mennoniie  churches  .in 
Upper  Milford  and  elsewhere,  and  other  events 
and  incidents.  While  the  material  is  not  ar- 
ranged in  strict  order  of  lime  and  place,  it  is 
well  indexed,  and  the  bouk  as  a  whole  is  a 
rich  mine  of  history  and  tradition  relating  to 
our  forefathers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania- 
Literary    Notes. 

During  1906  the  Youth's  Companion  \\:l\ 
publish  7  serial  stories  reflecting  American 
life,  50  special  articles  contributed  by  famous 
men  and  women^^  200  thoughtful  and  timely 
editorial  articles.  250  short  stories  by  the  best 
living  story  writers.  1000  notes  on  current 
events  and  discoveries.  2000  bright  and  amu'iini; 
anecdotes,  items  of  strange  and  curious  knowl- 
edge, poems  and  sketches — all  of  which.  \vi:h 
a  beautiful  calendar,  is  offered  for  $1.75.  the 
regular  subscription  price. 

The  Scarih-Light,  formerly  The  Great 
Round  World  and  The  Week's  Progress,  has 
lately  added  illustrations  to  its  many  other  ex- 
cellent features.  It  is  emphatically  "a  con- 
densed weekly  of  the  news  and  progress  of 
the  world."  offering  a  review  of  current  events 
and  thought  in  a  brief  but  very  readable  form. 
Its  continuous  index  makes  it  a  kind  of  cyclo- 
pedia that  is  always  up  to  date.  Pubiishetl  at 
24-26  Murray  St..  Xew  York,  for  Sj  a  year. 

The  holiday  number  of  the  ironiju's  Heme 
Comf'nuion  is  brimful!  of  Christmas  matter. 
On  the  first  page  appears  a  poem  by  Edwin 
Markham.  entitled  "Christ  With  CC  and 
there  is  a  big  lot  of  stories,  essays  and  general 
articles  of  use  and  interest  meet  for  the  h.-^'.i- 
d:\y  season.  The  editors  are  promising  crc.^t 
things  for  the  coming  year,  which  may  a",  'k 
had  for  a  dollar  sent  in  advance. 

From  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company. 
Fine  Art  Publishers.  14  Fast  23d  St..  Xew 
York,  we  have  received  a  boautilul  illustrated 
catalog,  describing  in  detail  their  stock  of 
photi>gravures.  photographs,  barylos  and  other 
picture  prints. 
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SEX'ERAL  years  ago  the  present  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction 
in  Pennsylvania  was  called  to  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  interests 
of  popular  education.  In  the  course  of 
an  address  delivered  there  he  remarked 
that  at  the  head  of  his  State's  educa- 
tional system  stood  a  University  which 
"counted  its  buildings  by  tens,  its  in- 
structors by  hundreds,  its  students  by 
thousands  and  its  endowment  by  mil- 
lions." As  he  made  this  statement  he 
overhead  a  Southern  chevalier  ask  his 
neighbor:  "Does  he  mean  what  he  says, 
ur  is  the  Dutchman  lying?" 

Surely  the  "Dutchman""  uttered  naught 
but  sober  truth  that  day-.  The  institu- 
tion thus  characterized  is  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
man  who  for  many  xears  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  oldest  of  Pennsylvania's  in- 
stitutions, originally  established  largely 
by  German  etiort  and  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  German  population  oi  the 
State,  was  he  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  sketch. 

To  show  that  the  above  statement  of 
our  State  School  Superintendent  is  a  lit- 
eral fact,  we  append  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  University's  second  growth. 

In  January  i88i.  wlien  Dr.  Pepper  was 
unanimouslv  elected  provost,  the  Uni- 
versity was  an  institution  of  but  average 
college  grade.  Despite  its  age,  its  en- 
dowment and  consequently  its  general 
equipment  were  far  from  what  was  re- 
quired in  a  broad-gauged  and  liberal 
>chool  of  ideal  university  type  and  pro- 
portions. 

This  lack  was  keenly  felt  by  tiic  new 
prov(\st,  and  he  set  diligently  to  work  to 
remedy  the  defect.  With  the  powers  and 
dignity  of  the  provost's  office  greatly 
changed,  he  kept  ever  before  him  the  one 


purpose  of  raising  the  standards  of  the 
institution.  Of  course,  such  determina- 
tion and  unswerving  devotion  will  gen- 
erally bring  success  anywhere.  Tliis  is 
especially  true  when  the  actor  is  guided 
by  the  wisdom  and  sagacity,  the  personal 
infiuence  and  magnetic  power  which 
characterized  Dr.  Pepper. 

The  interests  of  the  institution  were 
at  once  rapidly  advanced.  \o  former 
period  of  its  history  had  seen  such  on- 
ward strides.  The  founding  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
omy in  1 88 1  by  Joseph  Wharton  of  I*iiil- 
adelphia.  who  gave  Sioo.ooo  for  that 
purpose,  was  a  highly  interesting  depar- 
ture in  university  education.  It  is  the 
first  instance  of  such  a  school  in  Amer- 
ica. The  introduction  of  the  true  idea 
of  university  education  was  promoted 
bv  the  organization,  in  1882.  of  the  De- 
partment oi  Philosopliy  for  post-gradu- 
ates. The  same  year  a  strong  bond  of 
union  was  created  between  the  L'niver- 
sity  and  the  city  oi  Philadelphia.  For 
the  considerati<»n  of  Si 0.000  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  fifty  free  prize-schoiar- 
ships  for  the  graduates  of  l^hiladelphia's 
public  schools.  City  Councils  granted 
the  University  thirteen  more  acres  of 
land.  The  Department  of  X'eierinary 
Medicine  was  aiKleil  in  1883.  largely 
throu^.:h  the  liheralitv  oi  J.  W.  Lippincoii. 
the  wellknown  publisher.  The  SchiX)! 
oi  f'it^logy.  which,  through  the  liberality 
oi  Dr.  Horace  Jayne.  is  the  nu\<t  thor- 
oughly equipped  in  the  country,  was 
founded  in  1885  umler  the  ilircciorship 
oi  the  renowned  naturalist.  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidv.  The  Doixirtmont  ot  Physical 
Culture  was  added  the  same  year:  the 
School  oi  .\merican  History  fv^llowcil  in 
i8<M  :  the  same  year  the  Department  of 
Archeology  and  Paleontology  was  estab- 
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lislicd,  to  consolidate  under  one  mana^^e- 
ment  the  museums  of  the  University. 
These  museums  have  grown  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  since  1888.  In  many 
lines  their  collections  are  taking  highest 
rank  in  the  country. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lee  the  Department  of  Hygiene  was 
added  in  1892.  It  is  the  only  complete 
school  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  char- 
acteristic liberality  of  Provost  Pepper, 
which  was  conspicuous  in  aiding  all  these 
movements,  has  largely  made  it  possible 
for  the  American  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country.  All  these 
additions  to  the  University  have  been 
made  through  the  directing  energy  of 
Provost  Pepper,  who  was  mainly  instru- 
mental also,  in  187 1  and  subsequent 
years,  in  establishing  the  University  Hos- 
pital. 

The  reorganization  of  the  College  De- 
partment, placing  all  the  schools  under 
one  faculty,  and  the  introduction  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  teaching  have  succeeded 
in  placing  that  Department  on  an  excel- 
lent basis.  The  admirably  equipped  Li- 
brary Building  was  erected  in  1888-S9. 
The  Dental  School  is  foremost  in  public 
esteem.  The  Law  School  now  has  a 
three  years'  course.  Its  famous  Medical 
School,  the  oldest  in  America,  now  re- 
quires a  four  years'  course  of  study,  this 
important  step  having  been  achieved  by 
Dr.  Pepper's  gift  of  $50,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  assured  prosperity  of  the  L^niver- 
sity  and  the  claims  of  professional  and 
scientific  work  induced  Dr.  Pepper  to 
resign  the  provostship  in  1894.  When 
he  took  charge  of  that  office,  February 
22,  1 88 1,  the  University  site  comprised 
15  acres  of  land;  when  he  retired,  it  had 
increased  to  52  acres.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  number  of  instructors  grew 
from  88  to  268,  that  of  students  from 
981  to  2180;  the  value  of  the  grounds, 
buildings  and  endow^ments  increased 
from  $1,600,000  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  during  all 
the  time  he  thus  served  the  University 
he  also  attended  to  one  of  the  largest 
professional  practices  in  die  country,  the 


greatness  of  the  man  and  his  capacity 
for  work  become  apparent.  L'p)on  his 
retirement  his  associates  showed  their 
appreciation  of  his  services  by  presenting 
to  the  University  a  bronze  statue  of  him, 
made  by  Karl  Bittner,  which  now  adorns 
the  grounds  of  the  Archcological  Mu- 
seum. 

The  following  story  of  Dr.  Pepper's 
life  has  been  summarized  from  publish- 
ed sketches  and  data  gained  by  personal 

inquiry. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  August  21,  1843, 
as  the  second  son  of  Dr.  William  Pep- 
per, Sr.,  a  distinguished  physician  who 
held  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  his  alma 
mater,  from  i860  to  '64.  his  youthful  en- 
vironment was  specially  favorable  tor 
laying  the  foundation  of  so  brilliant  a 
career.  His  ancestors,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Pfeft'er  or  PefFer.  had  immi- 
grated from  Germany  a  few  generations 
before  and  settled  at  Schaerterstown  in 
Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  where  they  for 
some  time  conducted  a  brewery.  In  a 
letter  dated  November  12,  1S95.  ^^^  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  wrote  us  as  follows: 

My  ancestors  at  one  time  resided  in  Leixi- 
non.  .  .  .  They  represented  a  branch  of  an 
English  family  which  had  removed  to  Germany 
and  subsequently  came  to  this  country.  .  .  . 
My  grandfather  Georee  Pepper's  counrry-seat 
on  the  Schuylkill  is  one  of  the  closest  and  hap- 
piest associations  of  my  early  days. 

This  grandfather's  residence  was 
probably  located  somewhere  near  Xor- 
ristown. 

In  tlie  History  of  SchaefTerstown  writ- 
ten by  A.  S.  Brendle.  Esq..  it  is  slated 
that  two  members  oi  the  Pfefter  family. 
Henrich  and  Philip,  did  the  carpcnterins; 
work  oi  the  Lutheran  church  at  that 
place,  which  church  was  completed  in 
1767,  having  been  begun  two  years  be- 
fore. They  left  a  memorandum  in  rod 
chalk  on  the  inside  of  the  sounding- 
board,  as  follows: 

Soli  Deo  Gloria 

Henrich   Pfotfer 
Philip   PfcfTer  Schrciner 
habcn  diesse  Kirchcn  arboit 

gcmachl      17^7  »"» 
Evangelisch  gemeind.  Juny  Monllu 


WILLIAM   PEPPER,   M.V.,  LL.D. 
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I'FEFFER   MEMENTO   IN   LUTHERAN    CHURCH    AT   SCHAEFFERSTOWN,    I'A. 
Courtesy    of   A.    S.    Brenc'lo,    Esq. 


These  two  carpenters  no  doubt  were 
closely  related  and  may  have  been  broth- 
ers. Philip  was  an  ancestor  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  Henry  had  landed  at 
Philadelphia  September  i6,  1751,  in  the 
ship  Edinburgh,  James  Russel,  master. 
This  we  learn  from  Rupp's  "Thirty 
Thousand  Xames,"  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  this  immigrant  registered 
himself  on  his  arrival  as  Henrich  Pfef- 
fer. 

Young  William  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1862, 
aged  nineteen,  as  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class,  after  having  carried  off  the  Senior 
English  prize  and  part  of  the  Senior 
Philosophical  prize.  Tw^o  years  later  he 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  same  institution.  Pie  at  once  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  soon  attained  high  rank. 
He  became  the  peer  of  any  physician  in 
tliis  country,  and  not  infrequently  he  was 
called  into  consultation  with  the  best 
medical  men  of  his  own  and  other  States 
to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
making  trips  that  usually  meant  enor- 
mous fees ;  yet  it  has  been  said  of  him 
tluit  his  unpaid  work  was  probably 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  physician 
in  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  his  career  Dr.  Pepper  showed 
such  marked  ability  and  excellence  that 
his  alma  mater  demanded  his  services. 
He  was  lecturer  on  Morbid  Anatomy  in 
the  University  from  186S  to  1870,  lec- 
turer on  Clinical  Medicine  from  1870  to 


'74  and  professor  of  the  latter  branch 
from  1874  to  '84,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 
icine, succeeding  Dr.  Alfred  Stille.  In 
January  1881,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille.  he  was  chosen  the 
eleventh  provost  of  the  University  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

In  addition  to  his  many  other  duties 
Dr.  Pepper  regularly  continued  his  lit- 
erary pursuits.  He  founded  the  "Phila- 
delphia ^ledical  Times"  and  was  its  ed- 
itor in  1870-71.  In  iS6(.>  already  he  and 
Dr.  Forsythe  ^leigs  had  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  "Condition  oi  the  BIcod  in 
Malarial  Fever."  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  studies  in  bacteriology.  Perhaps 
his  most  important  literary  work  was 
editing  "A  System  of  Medicine  by 
American  Authors"  in  five  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  1885-86.  This  work  met  with 
immediate  success  and  is  recognized  as 
the  best  American  authority  on  medical 
questions.  It  was  followed  by  "A  Text- 
book on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medical  Science."  published  in  two  vol- 
umes in  i8<)3  under  tlie  editorship  oi  Dr. 
Pepper,  who  himself  wrote  large  pcTiions 
of  the  work.  With  Dr.  John  F.  Meigs 
he  pubhslied  successive  editions  of  their 
work  on  "Diseases  oi  Children."  He  also 
wrote  "Trephining  in  Cerebral  Diseases" 
(1871).  "Local  Treatment  oi  Pulmonary 
Cavities"  (1874).  "Sanitary  Relations  of 
Hospitals"  (i875\  "Higher  Medical 
Education :  the  True  Interest  of  the  Pub- 
lic and  the  Profession"  (,1877).  "Report 
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of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition"  (1877J,  "Catarrhal 
Irritation"  (1881),  ''Report  on  the  Min- 
eral Springs  of  America"  (1881),  "Epi- 
lepsy" (1883),  ''Phthisis  in  Pennsylva- 
nia" (1886)  and  many  other  treatises  of 
more  or  less  extent. 

Dr.  Pepper  also  made  many  notable 
addresses.  Those  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  medical  courses  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1877  and  1894  represent  the  be- 
ginning and  the  completion  of  a  cam- 
paign of  many  years  for  a  longer  and 
better  course  of  medical  instruction.  In 
1889  he  made  a  striking  address  before 
the  National  Medical  Association  on  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush;  his  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Pan-American  ^NTedical  Con- 
gress also  attracted  general  attention. 

Dr.  Pepper  was  ]\Iedical  Director  of 
the  Centennial  Exposition,  and  for  his 
services  in  this  connection  the  King  of 
Sweden  made  him  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf.  He  was  large- 
ly instrumental  in  founding  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art.  Pie  was  president  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Free  Library  and  the  Wistar  Insti- 
tute, of  the  University  Museum  and  of 
the  Philadelphia  nuiseums.  which  form  a 
great  series  of  collections  arranged  upon 
a  harmonious  and  scientific  basis.  He 
secured  the  establishment  of  the  annual 
Charity  Balls  in  Philadelphia,  which  have 
eflfected  so  much  good  for  many  deserv- 
ing institutions.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  other  civic  projects,  especially 
those  for  water  filtration,  laying  out  a 
great  boulevard  and  reforming  the 
school-SN'Stem  of  the  city  and  the  State. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
was  in  constant  communication  with 
Senator  Ednuuuls  and  others  who  were 
working  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional university  for  post-graduate  study 
at  Washington.  He  was  president  of  the 
Foulke  and  Long  Institute  for  Orphan 
Girls,  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia from  1873  to  '7«'').  oi  the  Ameri- 
can Climatological  Society  in  i88(\  of 
the  Association  of  .-Vmerican  Physicians 
in  1891  and  of  the  first  Pan-American 
^ledical  Congress,  which  convened  at 
Washington  in   1893.     He  was  a  fellow 


of  the  College  of  Physicians,  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
for  many  years  of  the  Assay  Commission 
of  the  U.  S.  Mint.  In  many  other  scien- 
tific anrl  learned  bodies  he  held  pr>sition5 
of  active  responsibility.  I'or  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  have  the  insane  patients  of  the 
Blockley  City  Hospital  remove<l  to  a 
more  suitable  i)lace  and  the  pauper  in- 
mates put  in  a  more  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Pepper's  eminence  was  duly  rec- 
ognized by  his  alma  mater  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  conferring  upon  him  well 
merited  honors  and  degrees.  In  1881 
Lafayette  Culle^re  bestowed  on  him  the 
honorary  title  of  LL.D..  and  in  188S 
Princeton  gave  him  the  same  distinction. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Dr.  Pepper 
was  very  happily  situated.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1S73.  was  Miss 
Frances  Sergeant  Perry,  a  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Commodore  (  )liver  Hazard  Perry 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Their  union  was  blessed  with 
four  sons,  of  whom  three  with  the 
mother  survived  their  father.  The  fam- 
ily lived  happily  and  elec:antly  at  No. 
181 1  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Pepper  was  a  man  of  magnificent 
physique,  intense  energy  and  marvelous 
working  p^wer.  His  numerous  interests 
and  constant  activity  entailed  labor  that 
few  men  could  perform,  and  his  almost 
irresistible  persuasiveness  was  often 
brought  into  play  in  long  and  exhausting 
interviews  with  prominent  politicians 
antl  others.  He  worked  regularly  nine- 
teen hours  a  day  and  in  many  instances 
was  engaged  tliirty-six  hours  without 
sleep.  P.ut  the  unceasing  strain  at  last 
told  on  his  vitality,  and  in  iS»)7  his  health 
began  to  fail.  At  the  solicitation  of 
friends  he  spent  six  weeks  of  tlic  winter 
in  Florida  aiul  came  back  somewhat  im- 
proved. The  beneficial  results  of  his 
Southern  trip,  however,  were  s^.x'^n  lost 
through  renewed  activity.  .-\  longer  rest 
became  imperative,  and  a  journey  to  the 
Pacific  coast  was  vleciiled  upon.  When 
he  started  on  this  in  June  i8«>8.  he  was 
weak  and  languiil.  yet  his  friends  looked 
forward  to  his  return  with  much  hope  of 
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his  complete  restoration.  All  his  letters 
confirmed  this  hope.  Consequently  the 
news  of  his  death,  which  occurred  sud- 
denly July  28,  at  Castle  Verona,  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  widow  of  ex-Sena- 
tor Hearst  near  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  where 
he  was  staying  as  a  visitor,  came  as  a 
painful  shock  to  his  relatives,  friends  and 


associates  at  home.  Thus  was  cut  off  at 
the  premature  age  of  fifty-five  a  man  of 
brilliant  achievements  and  an  cnerj::y 
that  has  rarely  been  equaled. 

While  the  country  is  justly  proud  to 
have  owned  and  honored  such  a  man.  the 
Pennsylvania-<jerman  is  doubly  happy  in 
being  able  to  claim  kinship  widi  him. 


A  Garrison  Town  in  Pennsylvania 

Fifty  Years   Ago 

BY  REV.  THEODORE   M.   RILEV.  D.D. 


SLEEPIXG  midway  between  the 
North  and  South  ^Iountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  chain,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Cumberland  X'alley.  lies  an 
old  town,  British  in  name  and  in  early 
associations  —  Carlisle,  the  shire  town,  in 
Pennsylvania  as  in  England,  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Cumberland.  Quiet  and  peaceful 
and,  until  comparatively  late  years,  free 
from  all  industrial  enterprises,  it  has  lain 
dreaming  away  its  simple  and  yet  pic- 
turesque life  more  or  less  unheedful  of 
the  world  about  it.  Founded  about  1751, 
its  nomenclature  witnesses  to  its  British 
antecedents.  Its  principal  streets,  be- 
sides the  old  High  street,  bear  the  names 
of  Hanover,  Pitt,  Louther  and  Pomfret, 
the  two  latter  being  called  after  two  well 
known  noblemen  of  the  English  county 
of  Cumberland. 

In  its  earliest  days  (those  of  the  In- 
dian wars)  it  was  the  rendezvous  of 
British  and  Colonial  troops.  \\'ashing- 
ton  himself  visited  the  town,  and  until 
lately  a  tree  used  to  be  seen,  to  which 
he  was  said  to  have  tied  his  horse. 

A  house  on  Hanover  street  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  in  which  Major  An- 
<lre  lived,  while  a  prisoner  on  parole  in 
Carlisle.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town  lies  an  old  country  graveyard, 
where  are  said  to  rest  the  ashes  of  a 
young  lady  whose  friendship  Andre  had 
won  and  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  original 
of  the  pensive  woman  on  a  white  horse 
depicted  in  the  well  known  picture, 
"Alone  at  the  Rendezvous.** 


Tlie  earliest  residents  of  Carlisle  were 
in  the  main  of  Scotch  or  Scotch- Irish 
descent.  The  Irvings.  the  Arm>tron.^>. 
the  Dennxs.  the  Murrays.  the  Stevens- »n>. 
the  Hamiltons,  the  Duncans,  the  Mah«>ns. 
the  Montgomerys.  the  Brackenrid^es. 
the  McCoskreys.  the  Grahams,  the  Hep- 
burns,  dfe  Moores,  the  Hendersons,  the 
Blairs,  the  McClures.  the  Alexanders. 
the  Blaines.  the  Lambert<.»ns,  the  t  iib-ons. 
the  Bairds.  the  Campbells,  the  Knoxcs 
and  others  represent  the  Scotic  element. 
while  the  Wattses.  the  Penroses.  the 
P)id(lles,  the  Blaneys.  the  Thornes.  the 
Parkers,  the  Stileses  and  others  gave  to 
the  personnel  oTthe  town  an  English, 
Welsh.  Cornish  and  Anglo-Irish  admix- 
ture. 

The  social  traditions  were  altogether 
British  in  one  form  or  other.  The  man- 
ners and  aspect  of  many  of  the  residents 
of  fifty  years  ago  were  strikingly  sug- 
gestive oi  the  old  country.  There  was  a 
certain  distinction  of  person,  a  way  of 
viewing  life,  standards  of  taste,  breed- 
ing, feeling  and  bearing,  which  had 
crossed  the  sea  with  their  forefathers 
and  which  until  quite  recently  more  or 
less  reigned  in  die  old  town.  The  parts 
oi  the  county  circumjacent  to  Carlisle 
had  somewhat  of  the  same  British  sug- 
gestiveness.  The  Stuarts,  the  Lindsays. 
the  Cialbraiths.  the  Craigheads.  the  Bos- 
lers  and  families  of  >innlar  derivation 
were  scattered  largely  over  the  lair 
farms  of  the  count  v. 
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ST.    JOHN'S    EPISCOPAL    CIILRCH. 
Carlisle,    Pa. 

St.  John's  Episcopal  church,  founded 
in  the  Colonial  times  and  whose  orijT:inal 
bell  and  altar-plate  were  the  gifts  of  the 
good  Queen  Anne  Stuart,  was  filled  on 
Sundays  with  a  very  British-looking  con- 
gregation. Some  of  the  older  women, 
great  ladies  of  the  town,  looked,  thought 
and  talked  as  though  they  had  come  out 
of  an  English  novel.  Stately,  grave, 
duchess-like,  of  High  Church  ortho- 
doxy, with  a  consciousness  of  place  and 
of  personal  claims,  they  quite  resembled 
what  one  sees  abroad,  rather  than  what 
one  sees  in  these  days,  so  far  removed 
from  the  Colonial  traditions.  Aiul  when 
one  looked  down  on  the  same  Sundays 
from  the  gallery  of  the  old  Second  PVes- 
byterian  church,  it  seemed  as  if  all  Scot- 
land were  gathered  in  the  pews  below. 


The  chants  of  England  and  the  old  tunes 
of  Scotland  were  heard  on  the  Sunday 
air.  decade  after  decade,  llie  atmos- 
phere of  both  countries  lingered  in  the 
homes,  prejudices,  feelings,  religion. 
speech  and  looks  of  the  people. 

A  certain  German  and  even  Swiss  ele- 
ment from  early  days  had  its  place  in  the 
makeup  of  the  old  residents — for  e.xam- 
ple.  the  Ilumrichs.  the  Zugs.  the  Schaef- 
fers  and  others ;  yet  that  element  was  not 
numerically  powerful  enough  to  affect 
the  social  atmosphere  of  the  borough. 

Things  have  changed  in  this  respect 
in  recent  years.  The  old,  distinctly  Brit- 
ish element  has  succumbed  before  the 
growth  of  the  Germanic  element  in  the 
community  at  large.  While  the  old 
names  and  something  of  their  old-time 
prestige  still  linger,  the  complexion  of 
the  town  has  changed.  "Other  times, 
other  manners,"  is  a  maxim  of  universal 
force  and  experience. 

What  gave  peculiar  and  exceptional 
picturesqueness  to  the  town  was  its  mili- 
tary traditions  and  color.  A  garrison 
was  established  at  Carlisle  in  die  earliest 
days  of  the  National  Government  and 
remained  there  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
The  barracks  were  built  close  to  the 
town,  so  close  that  a  few  minutes*  walk 
brought  one  from  the  ilagstaft  at  garri- 
son headquarters  to  the  public  square. 
The  first  building  of  the  group  of  garri- 
son quarters  still  exists  and  has  always 
been  known  as  the  Guard  House.  It  was 
built  by  Hessians,  captured  and  sent  to 
Carlisle  by  General  \\'ashington. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  garrison  was  large- 
ly composed  of  cavalry  or  "dragoons."  as 
they  were  then  called.  Lying  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  town,  a  state  oi  things  re- 
sulted which  is  seldom  encountered  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  the  etiquette  oi  the  anny  for 
officers  to  appear  in  uniform  in  ilie  streets 
when  oti  duty  or  out  of  garrison.  The 
situation  at  Carlisle  admitted,  however. 
oi  the  view  that  both  orticers  and  men 
were  practically  in  garrison  when  in  the 
town.  Hence,  in  the  old  days  the  streets 
were  at  all  hours  brightened  by  groups 
oi  mounted  dragcx-»ns  and  by  orticers  in 
uniform    riding   or    talking.      Even    the 
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"'officer  of  the  day"  was  often  seen  riding 
into  town  decorated  widi  the  crimson 
sash  which  in  those  days  indicated  his 
function.  The  mihtary  band  came  into 
the  town  twice  a  week  and  played  in  the 
pubHc  square. 

Military  funerals  frequently  passed 
through  the  principal  streets  on  their 
way  to  the  ''Old  Graveyard"  or  to  St. 
Patrick's  ''Burying  Ground,''  where 
many  valiant  sons  of  the  old  army  sleep 
their  last  sleep.  How  memory  turns  to 
those  solemn  military  spectacles !  Ordi- 
narily the  rector  of  St.  John's  officiated 


at  the  funerals  of  the  soldiers,  clothed  in 
the  old-fasiiioned  cassock,  gown  and 
bands ;  the  hearse  was  attended  by  its 
guard  of  honor,  the  dead  soldier's  horse 
following  close  behind,  with  his  master's 
boots  reversed  as  they  hung  across  the 
saddle.  The  Dead  March  played  by  the 
band  gave  a  profound  solemnity  to  the 
feelings,  as  the  procession  advanced  to 
the  grave,  while  the  gay  airs  played  on 
the  return  strikingly  told  of  the  brief  im- 
pression death  makes  and  of  the  easy 
forgctfulness  which  accompanies  disso- 
lution. 
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The   garrison   dress  parades   were   al-  in    so    many    bright    and    happv    sunset 

ways  a  dehght  to  the  towns-people ;  few  hours.    To  this  day  every  son  of' old  Car- 

Carhsle  boys  grew  up  in  those  days  who  hsle  feels  the  pulse  of  youth  beat  in  his 

have  not  dearly  loved  the  army  and  the  veins   when,   however   far   from  the  old 

Stars  and  Stripes  which  hung  over  them  home,  he  hears  the  sound  oi  a  bugle,  or 
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the  beat  of  a  drum,  or  the  piercing  music 
of  a  niihtary  band,  or  looks  upon  the  uni- 
form of  a  National  soldier. 

In  intervals  of  duty  the  officers  were 
often  seen  on  promenade  in  the  public 
streets,  paying  with  military  chivalry 
their  devoirs,  not  only  to  a  bevy  of  sin- 
gularly beautiful  and  accomplished  wo- 
men   within    the    earrison    circle   of    ac- 


quaintance, but  to  the  wives  and  dauqli- 
ters  of  visiting  officers,  or  to  the  ladies 
of  army  and  navy  families,  who  in  those 
far  oil  days  made  Carlisle  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  retirement. 

Frequently  too  might  be  seen  in  the 
afternoons  gay  parties  of  equestrians. 
officers  and  ladies,  the  latter  dressed  in 
the  long  skirts,  hats  and  veils  oi  the  pc- 
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riod.  The  old  stories  of  knights  and  la- 
dies seemed  represented  to  the  eye.  The 
old  chivalry  seemed  to  have  reappeared. 
The  presence  of  the  garrison  and  its 
long  identification  with  the  town  gave  to 
the  gayer  society  of  Carlisle  a  tone  and 
a  cosmopolitan  ease  and  charm  which 
were  very  exceptional.  A  charm  of  the 
army  always  is  its  freedom  from  angular- 


ities and  provincialisms ;  and  the  amiy 
had  been  so  long  an  element  of  Carlisle 
social  life  that  visitors  to  the  town  were 
always  struck  with  the  polish  oi  manners 
and  the  tone  dn  niondc  there  encountered. 
The  writer  has  often  —  and  after  many- 
years  of  observation  oi  men  and  things, 
at  home  and  abroad  —  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  in  no  city  or  court  of  Europe 
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could  be  found  in  proportion  more  beau- 
ty, or  charm,   or  wit,   or   perfection  of 
manners,  than  marked  the  society  of  his 
native    borough    of    those    old    garrison 
days. 

The  presence  of  Dickinson  College, 
built  in  1782,  of  course  did  much  to  set 
a  standard  of  fine  intelligence.  It  was 
fifty  years  ago  largely  a  Southern  col- 
lege, the  majority  of  the  students  being 
Southern  men;  that  meant  of  course  the 
infiltration  into  the  society  of  the  town 
of  the  special  quality  of  Southern  breed- 
ing   and    manners.      Southern    families. 


terial  gravity  of  the  Associate  Judges 
—Stuart  (father  and  son;  and  Wood- 
burn — linger  in  the  mind  as  pictures  of  a 
far  off  period. 

The  bench  and  bar  of  Carlisle  still  has 
distinction.  Some  of  the  old  names,  for 
instance  those  of  Judges  Biddle.  Hender- 
son, Watts  and  Graham,  linger.  Sons 
and  friends  of  the  old  judges  still  are  en- 
rolled among  the  attorneys  of  the  court, 
but  all  modern  life  suffers  from  changes 
which  are  not  always  improvements. 
The  old  British  majesty  of  the  court 
room,  its  old-fashioned  bench,  surmount- 
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chiefly  from  some  association  with  the 
army  or  navy,  had  also  made  Carlisle 
their  home,  and  the  combination  of  all 
these  influences  —  hereditary  British  tra- 
ditions, military  gayety  and  ease,  aca- 
demic habits  of  thought  and  Southern 
softness  of  manner  and  speech — all  went 
to  make  up  a  community  of  singular  ur- 
banity and  interest. 

The  bar  of  Carlisle,  made  forever 
memorable  by  the  fame  of  Chief  Justice 
Bannister  Gibson,  was  fifty  years  ago 
one  of  highest  dignity  and  distinction. 
The  Wellington-like  face  of  Judge  Fred- 
eric Watts,  the  singular  beauty  of 
Judge  Hepburn,  the  judicial"  dignity  of 
Judge  Graham,  and  the   Scotch  magis- 


ed  by  the  Arms  of  the  Commonwealth, 
its  tipstaves  and  candlelight — all  that  has 
gone ;  and  while  some  oi  these  things  in 
themselves  remain,  they  are  not  in  their 
old  places.  A  modern  smartness  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  picturesque 
gloom,  and  the  old  type  of  face  has  gone 
with  the  old  lawyers  and  the  old  days. 

The  Carlisle  of  to-day  is  a  different 
place  from  what  it  was  half  a  century 
ago.  It  is  now  not  a  garrison  or  a  resi- 
dential town,  but  an  industrial  one.  Fac- 
tories have  disturbed  the  old  quiet. 
though  perhaps  they  have  brought  some- 
thing more  substantial  in  their  wake. 
The  famous  Indian  School  has  supplant- 
ed the  garrison  and  its  ancient  heroes. 
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The  people  of  fifty  years  a^o  are  most- 
ly in  their  quiet  graves.  Old  names  lin- 
ger, but  are  echoes  of  the  beautiful  past. 
A  new  population  full  of  vigor,  intelli- 
gence, public  spirit  and  of  various  abili- 
ties, has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  in- 
habitants. 


of  change 


The  churches  even  have  felt  the  hand 
Old  St.  Patrick's  has  utterly 
gone,  with  its  memories  of  the  Conewago 
Jesuits  who  founded  it.  In  its  place  has 
risen  a  shrine  beautiful  indeed  —  com- 
pelling admiration  for  its  taste  and  finish 
— but  somehow  the  old  was  more  home- 
like I  St.  John's  has  been  enlarged, 
modified  and  adorned  with  a  sanctuary 
far  more  appropriate  and  significant  than 
the  Georgian  chancel  of  fifty  years  ago. 
The  old  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  church 
with  its  Palladian  front  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  red  Gothic  structure,  far 
more  costly  and  far  less  Scotch.  The 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  public  square 
still  exists — but  with  "improvements." 
A  number  of  new  churches  and  chapels 
have  been  planted  here  and  there.  The 
Court  House  externally  remains  as  it 
has  been  these  many  years.  Its  clock  and 
bell  on  weekdays  still  call  reluctant 
vouth  to  school,  strike  terror  to  the  hearts 


of  criminals,  or  on   Sundays  ring  their 
sweet  peal  for  public  worship. 

The  college  bell  also  in  term-time  rings 
through  the  air,  like  a  voice  long  known 
and  loved.  The  streets  remain  with  their 
peace  and  breadth  and  shade.  The  state- 
ly and  serene  mountains  lift  themselves 
up  in  their  blue  distance  over  the  sleep- 
ing valley,  where  gravestones  memorial- 
ize names  that  once  meant  life,  and  grace. 
and  dignity,  and  place,  and  power. 

The  old  town  has  not  been  without  its 
tragedies.  More  than  once  conrticts  be- 
tween soldiers  and  townsmen  in  the  mid- 
night hours  have  resulted  in  nnirder  and 
bereavement.  Corners  of  streets  are  still 
pointed  out  where  young  townsmen  have 
fallen  under  the  knife  or  pistol.  Memo- 
ries linger  of  a  young  officer,  a  native  of 
New  York,  exceedingly  handsome,  man- 
ly, warm-hearted  and  accomplished,  who. 
enlisting  under  some  untoward  circum- 
stances, such  as  often  befall  young  men 
of  the  best  social  relations,  commissioned 
later  as  a  lieutenant,  ultimately  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  a  victim  to  circumstance^ 
he  could  not  mend.  This  splendid  and 
soldierly  \ourh  is  still  remembered  in  the 
prayers  of  some  who  knew  and  lamentet! 
him   half   a   centurv   asro.      His   hnisheil 
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manners,  the  splendor  of  his  youth,  his 
affectionate  attachments  and  his  sad  end, 
have  made  pathetic  his  memory  through 
all  these  years. 

The  old  town  had  its  humors  and  com- 
edies. Who  can  forget  the  gentlemen  of 
the  "Beefsteak  Club,"  or  the  hilarities 
of  the  old-fashioned  New  Year's  Day? 
Who  can  forget  the  economies,  the  man- 
ners  or   the   remarks   of   good   old   Mr. 

M — ,  whose  cloak  for  a  score  of  years 

was  as  well  known  as  his  face  or  walk  ? 

Who  can  not  recollect  the  Tory-like 
fidelity    to    the    church    of    old    Robert 

X ,  who,  when  greeted  by  a  cynical 

Presbyterian  lady  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 
John's  with  the  declaration  that  she 
never  entered  the  Episcopal  church  with- 
out being  seized  with  a  chill,  hotly  re- 
plied with  a  very  red  face:  "Foul  stom- 
ach, madam!    Foul  stomach  I** 

Who  can  forget  the  stately  ]\Irs.  T , 

who  spent  much  of  her  time  in  cutting 
out  paper  figures  of  the  Devil  and  of  the 
holy  Apostles,  and  exhibiting  them  with 
never  failing  interest  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  children  admitted  to  that 
choice  sight?  —  and  who.  when,  on  the 
morning  of  her  husband's  death,  she  met 

the  servant  of  ]^Irs.  McC in  the  hall 

bearing  a  carefully  prepared  partridge 
for  the  sick  man  and    offering    it    with 

Mrs.    McC 's    complinients,    replied: 

"Give  Mrs.  T 's  compliments  to  ]^Irs. 

McC and  say  that   Mr.   T has 

just  breathed  his  last,  but  that  he  is  quite 
as  much  obliged  ^"or  the  partridge  as 
though  he  had  eaten  it"  ? 


Who  has  not  heard  of  "Jenny  White," 
a  poor  crazed  creature  of  the  very  early 
days,  or  of  "J^^^L^'  Tominy,"  the  fierce 
and  swearing  olrl  ncgrcss  who  used  to 
stone  the  boys,  that  yelled  her  name 
wherever  she  ai)pcared?  Who  does  not 
recall  the  memory  of  "PomiKjy  Jim,"  the 
gray-haired  and  aristocratic  old  negro, 
whose  attendance  immediately  iK-hind 
the  hearse  at  all  funerals  of  the  "quality" 
was  almost  a  patent  of  nobility? 

Among  the  old  inhabitants  there  was 
an  almost  endless  procession  of  charac- 
ters, all  of  them  harmless,  all  of  them 
amusing — with  that  rareness  of  manners 
and  speech  of  which  country  towns  are 
so  prolific.  Too  many  of  them  would  be 
recognized  by  the  present  denizens  of 
Carlisle,  were  one  to  attempt  their  char- 
acterization. Many  of  them  were  worthy 
of  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  or  Trollopc; 
but  their  stories  must  remain  untold. 
Meantime  to  all  who  remember  the  Car- 
lisle of  half  a  century  ago.  these  pages 
may  call  up  memories  and  gh»~>sts  of  the 
past — awaken  recollections  of  sunny  days 
of  ante  bclliDu  peace:  of  hours  of  chival- 
rous gallantry :  of  evenings  of  music  and 
love :  of  walks  and  drives  and  rides :  of 
hospitable  and  generous  and  witty  cren- 
tlemen  and  ladies  of  the  old  time :  of  the 
sweet  Carlisle  bells  oi  which  a  l(>cal  p^et. 
now  dead,  once  wrote  so  charminjrly:  of 
lovely  faces  faded  in  death :  of  citizens 
and  students  and  soldiers  of  long  ago. 
Peace  be  to  their  souls  and  sunshine  to 
their  memories.  And  as  for  the  old  town 
itself,  "7I.s-/<">  per  pet  na." 


These  Germans  (of  Pennsylvania)  are 
often  called  "the  dumb  Dutch."  but  in  all 
colonial  America  there  was  not  a  group 
of  people  from  Elaine  to  Georgia  who 
gave  the  world  as  much  and  as  good  lit- 
erature as  did  the  Pennsvlvania-Ger- 
nians.  Therefore  no  man  need  be  asham- 
ed to  be  a  Pennsylvania-German,  but 
rather  should  he  feel  proud  of  his  an- 
cestry.— Dr.  r.rumbaugh. 

^  Instrumental  as  was  the  Pennsvlvanla- 
Cierman  in  the  founding  and  upbuilding 
of   our   Commonwealth,   because   oi   his 


value  from  an  agricultural  and  intlusirial 
stanilpoint,  yet  in  a  still  greater  degree 
were  his  sterling  qualities  manifested 
when,  as  a  patriiH.  lie  braved  unriinch- 
ingly  the  onset  oi  the  savage  and  never 
permitted  the  Indian  to  cross  the  border- 
laml  which  he  inhabited. — Dr.  M.  H. 
Richards. 

Almost  every  depart moni  of  literature 
has  its  worthy  representatives  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans and  would  fill  vohnnes  of  inspiring 
biography. — Lee  Grumbine. 
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The  Continental  Congress  at  York,  Pa. 

1777-78 


BY   DR.    I.    H.    BETZ 


THE  different  sessions  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  began  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sept.  5,  1774,  also  May  10,  1775,  ^t 
Philadelphia ; 

Dec.  20,  1776,  at  Baltimore: 

March  4,  1777,  at  Philadelphia; 

Sept.  2,"^,  1777,  at  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 

Sept.  30,  1777,  at  York,  Pa. ; 

July  2,  1778,  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remained  its  meeting-place  for  the  next 
five  years; 

June  30,  1783,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

Nov.  26,  1783,  at  Annapolis,  Md. ; 

Nov.  I,  1784,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 

Jan.  II,  1785,  at  New  York,  which 
thenceforth  continued  to  be  the  place  of 
meeting  until  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  1789. 

From  1 781  to  1788  Congress  met  an- 
nually on  the  first  ^^londay  of  November, 
pursuant  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

During  the  life  of  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1774  to  1788,  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  there  were  fourteen  pres- 
idents of  this  body,  succeeding  each  other 
as  follows : 

Peyton  Randofph,  \'a..  Sept.  5,  1774; 

Henry  Middleton,  S.  C,  Oct.  22,  1774; 

Peyton  Randolph,  Va.,  i\Iay  10,  1775  ; 

John  Hancock,  Mass.,  May  24,  1775; 

Henry  Laurens,  S.  C,  Nov.  i,  1777; 

John  Jay,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1778; 

Samuel  Huntingdon,  Conn.,  Sept.  28, 

1779; 

Thomas  McKean.  Del.,  July  10,  1781 ; 
John  Hanson,  Md.,  Nov.  5,  1781  ; 
EHas  Boudinot,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4,  1782; 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Pa.,  Nov.  3,  1783; 
Richard    Henrv    Lee,    Va.,    Nov.    30, 

1784; 

Nathaniel  Gorham.  Mass..  June  6, 
1786; 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  Pa..  Feb.  2,  17S7; 

Cyrus  Grifhn,  Va.,  Jan.  22,.  17SS. 


Fifty-six  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  Philadelphia  in  1776. 
Very  full  studies  have  been  made  of  these 
memorable  personages  by  such  authors 
as  Sanderson  and  others.  The  member- 
ship of  Congress,  however,  was  constant- 
ly changing.  The  method  of  electing 
members  and  their  time  of  service  were 
regulated  by  each  colony  for  itself.  A 
certain  number  were  elected,  but  not  all 
these  were  required  to  serve,  unless  res- 
ignations or  deaths  occurred. 

The  Congress  remained  at  York  nine 
months.  This  period  was  certainly  one 
of  the  darkest  and  most  trying  of  that 
eventful  time. 

In  The  Pexnsvlv.wia-Germax  for 
April  1903  a  table  was  given  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  were  present  during  the 
sessions  held  at  York  in  1777  and  '78. 
That  table,  however,  is  incomplete  and 
was  published  through  an  oversight. 
The  total  number  of  members  present 
and  the  individual  members  which  con- 
stituted that  number  have  been  differ- 
ently stated  in  time  past.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  said  above,  the  per- 
sonnel of  Congress  was  constantly 
changing,  and  during  three  quarters  oi 
a  year  these  changes  would  aggregate  to 
a  considerable  number  . 

According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  not  more  than  seven 
members  were  to  be  elected  by  any  State. 
and  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  these 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  one  time, 
the  remainder  being  alternates  or  sup- 
plies. At  the  same  time  one  or  two 
could  represent  the  State.  During  this 
period  at  least  a  hundred  delegates  were 
elected,  oi  which  sixty-four  at  some  time 
or  other  were  present  at  York.  A  full 
collection  of  the  pictures  extant  of  these 
members  would  probably  lack  no  less 
tlian  ten  oi  the  entire  number. 
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The  Old  Court  House  at  York,  Pa., 

built  in  1754-6,  razed  in  1840,  was  nearly 
square,  being  60  by  50  feet  in  size.  It  had  two 
entrances,  facing  north  and  south.  Each  of  these 
sides  had  five  windows  and  a  door  opening  on 
the  Square.  The  east  and  west  ends  each  con- 
tained six  windows;  each  sash  had  nine  panes, 
8  by  10  inches   in   stze. 

The  building  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
Square.  '1  he  State  House  was  erected  in  1793 
to  the  cast  of  the  Court  Plouse,  leaving  a  pas- 
sage of  about  twenty  feet  for  a  driveway. 

To  the  west  was  the  Market  Shed.  The  one 
chimney  of  the  Court  House  was  at  the  west 
f'nd.  The  Royal  Coat  of  .A.rms  was  removed; 
•Ts  in  other  cities,  indignation  was  heaped  upon 
i'^  and  it  was  destroyed.  Neglecnng  to  do  this 
would  have  been  considered  disloyalty  to  the 
patriots'  cause. 

Only  some  twenty  Congressmen  came 
to  York  in  a  body  on  the  opening  day. 
Sept.  30,  1777.  Several  others  followed 
^  tew  days  afterwards. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  number  and 
die  names  of  members  present  may  be 
fletermined  from  the  votes  of  the  Con- 


gress as  recorded  in  its  Journal.  The 
first  vote  of  the  body  numbered  24,  the 
last  and  largest  34;  the  least  recorded 
was  12.  During  most  of  the  sessions 
not  more  than  18  to  22  members  were 
present.  We  append  a  list  of  members 
arranged  by  States,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  is  believed  to 
be  substantially  correct. 

Members   of   Continental   Congress   at   York. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE. 

1.  Matthew   Folsom,  merchant. 

2.  George  Frost,  sea  captain. 

3.  John    Wentworth,  lawyer. 

4.  Josiah    Bartlett,   physician    and    signer   of 

the  Declaration. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

5.  John  Collins. 

6.  Henry  Marchant.  lawyer. 

7.  William  Ellery,  lawyer  and  signer. 

CONNECTICUT. 

8.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  lawyer. 

9.  Titus  Hosmer. 

ID.  Richard  Law,  lawyer. 

11.  Roger  Sherman,  lawyer  and  signer. 

12.  Samuel  fluniington.  lawyer  and  signer. 

13.  William  Williams,  merchant  and  signer. 

14.  Oliver  Wolcott.  physician  and  signer. 

"^      MASSACHUSETTS. 

15.  James  I-ovell. 

16.  Francis  Dana,  lawyer, 

17.  Samuel   Holton.  physician. 

iS.  John   Hancock,  mercliant  and  signer. 

19.  John  .\dams,  lawyer  and  signer. 

20.  Samuel  .Adams,  signer. 

21.  Eldridge  Gerry,  lawyer  and  signer. 

NEW    YORK. 

22.  Joseph  Duane,  lawyer. 
2^.     v\'illiam  Duer. 

24.  Gouverneur  Morris,  lawyer. 

25.  Philip  Livingston,  signer. 

26.  Francis  Lewis,  signer   . 

PE.VNSVLVANIA. 

27.  Daniel   Robordeau. 
28-     Joseph  Rcod,  lawyer. 

29.  William  Clingan. 

30.  Jonathan    Bayard  Smith. 

31.  James  Smith,  lawyer  and  signer. 
T,2.  Robert  Morris,  signer. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

33.  Xathaniel  Scudder.   physician. 

34.  Jonathan  Elmer,  pliysician. 

35.  John  Withersp^x)n.  minister  and  signer. 
30.  Abraham  Clark,  signer. 

DELAWARE. 

37.     Thomas  McKean,  lawyer  and  signer. 
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MARYLAND. 

38.  George  Plater. 

39.  Benjamin  Rumsey. 
40. .   William   Smith. 

41.  James  Forbes. 

42.  John  Henry,  Jr. 

43.  Samuel  Chase,  lawyer  and  signer. 

44.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  lawyer  and 

signer. 

VIRGINIA. 

45.  Thomas  Adams. 

46.  John  Banister. 

47.  John  Harvie. 

48.  Joseph  Jones,  physician. 

49.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  signer. 

50.  Francis  Light  foot  Lee,  signer. 

51.  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

52.  Thomas   Burke,  physician  and  lawyer. 

53.  Cornelius   Harnett. 

54.  John  Penn,  lawyer  and  signer. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

55.  Henry  Laurens,  President. 

56.  John  Matthews,  lawyer. 

57.  Richard  Hutson. 

58.  William    Henry   Drayton,   lawyer. 

59.  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr.,  lawyer  and  signer. 

60.  Arthur  Mid'dleton,  lawyer  and  signer, 

GEORGIA. 

61.  Nathaniel  Brownson.  physician. 

62.  Joseph  Wood. 

63.  Edward   Langworthy. 

64.  George  Walton,  lawyer  and  signer. 

Doubtless  some  niembers  were  present 
at  York  who.  tho'  elected,  were  not 
sworn  into  office  and  whose  names  are 
therefore  not  recorded  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  niembers  of  former 
Congresses  were  present  also,  unofficial- 
ly of  course.  Among  these  were  Caesar 
Rodney,  Drs.  Rush  and  Ross  and  pos- 
sibly others. 

Of  the  foregoing  names  not  one  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  a  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man. From  the  New  England  ami 
Southern  States  none  would  be  expected. 
Pennsylvania  had  the  largest  population 
of  any  colony,  but  it  seems  the  Germans 
were  not  found  among  its  delegates. 
The  reason  of  this  is  easily  found.  The 
Geriuans  were  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  and 
parents  discouraged  their  children  from 
entering  the  profession  of  law  even  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  ;  they  would  rather 
have  them  enter  the  ministry  and  the 
medical  profession.  They  were  patri- 
otic, however,  and  in  full  sympathy  with 
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Figure  of  Justice  in  the  Old  Court  House. 
This  figure  stood  to  the  rear  of  the  Judpcs 
bench  and  was  a  silent  witness  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress.  It  is  still  in  e.vistence  and 
is  shown  at  historical  meetings. 

the  Revolution.  Doubtless  even  the  non- 
resistants  among  them,  as  a  rule,  sym- 
pathized with  the  cause  oi  liberty,  but 
their  church-discipline  did  not  encour- 
age opposition  to  the  ''powers  that  be.  ' 

Of  the  64  members  oi  the  Continental 
Congress  at  York  8  were  physicians.  J3 
were  lawyers  and  one  was  a  minister. 
One  member,  Thomas  Durke  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  was  both  physician  and  lawyer. 
Others  were  gentlemen  oi  leisure,  plant- 
ers, farmers,  merchants  etc.  A  number 
were  graduates  of  colleges.  2h  had  been 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Some  oi  the  members  were  large  prop- 
erty-holders. John  Hancock,  who  had 
been  president  <^i  the  bvxiy  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  the  wealthiest ;  but  there  were 
others,  like  Laurens  and  Charles  Carroll. 
who  were  men  of  affluence.  Those  of 
English  descent  largely  predominated. 
with  some  oi  Scotch.  Irish.  Scotch-Irish 
and   Welsh   nationalitv.     Some  had  dc- 
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Liberty  Bell  on  the  Old  Court  House. 

Tliis  old  bell  is  now  in  the  belfry  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church.  See  The  Pennsylvania- 
German'  of  January,  1903,  pages  221   and  223. 

scended  from  Huguenot  ancestors.  Eight 
were  foreign-born.  Duer  and  Robert 
Morris  were  English,  Burke  and  James 
Smith  were  Irish,  Witherspoon  and  Har- 
vie  were  Scotch,  Lewis  was  a  Welshman 
and  Roberdeau  a  West  Indian.  Lewis 
was  the  oldest  delegate,  being  64  years 
old;  Gouverneur  Morris  was  the  yoimg- 
cst,  being  2^. 

The  religious  opinions  and  beliefs  of 
the  members  were  diverse.  There  were 
Congregationalists  with  some  leaning  to 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  Unitari- 
anism.  There  was  one  Catholic  among 
them,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Md. 
There  were  also  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians. The  newer  sects,  oi  course, 
were  not  then  in  existence. 

However,  while  at  York  the  members 
of  Congress  attended  the  Lutheran,  Ger- 
man Reformed  and  Moravian  churches. 
In  the  Episcopal  church  at  York  no  ser- 
vices were  held  at  that  time.  The  Con- 
gress had  two  chaplains :  White,  Episco- 
palian, and  Dufiield,  Presbvterian. 


Philip  Livingston,  a  member  from  Xow 
York,  died  here  June  12,  177S.  The  fu- 
neral services  were  held  in  the  German 
Reformed  church  and  interment  was 
made  in  its  burial-ground  close  by.  The 
chaplains  of  Congress  and  its  members 
were  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
local  ministers.  The  pastor  of  Christ 
Lutheran  church.  Rev.  Kurtz,  ciucrtain- 
ed  the  chaplains  and  some  oi  the  mem- 
bers. 


Two  of  tliose  men,  who  had  also  been 
signers  of  the  Declaration  a  year  Ix'- 
fore,  were  buried  at  York :  James  Smith 
and  Philip  Livingston.  One  of  them. 
Witherspoon,  married  a  York  county 
woman,  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Dill, 
founder  of  Dillsburg,  the  birthplace  of 
the  late  Matthew  Stanley  Quay.  A  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Witherspoon  was  married  to 
the  well  known  Richard  McAllister, 
founder  of  Hanover  in  York  county. 

The  Congressmen  came  hither  mostly 
on  horseback.  Hancock  and  Ellery  made 
the  journey  both  ways  in  gigs.  The 
crossing  of  the  river  was  often  perilous. 
owing  to  rocks  and  shoals.  The  old 
Monocacy  Road,  now  vacated,  was  then 
the  only  highway  froni  the  river  to  York. 

The  Congress  drew  many  other  men 
of  mark  to  this  town.  To  house  the  new 
population  was  a  matter  of  no  small  con- 
cern. Could  the  houses  of  the  York  01 
that   period   be   restored,   as   they   were 


The  ■LiiTLF.  Man'  on  thf  Old  Coi.  kt  House 
Which  replace  J  the  Royal  Coat  cf  .\rms 
It  is  the  gilded  tipurc  ot  a  dratrc-on.  and  wa> 
placed  there  in  honor  of  Pulaski  and  his  le- 
gion, wliich  \Nn§  partly  recruited  at  York. 
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some  time  later  by  the  pencil  of  Louis 
Miller,  the  collection  would  be  invalua- 
ble. In  fact,  Miller's  sketch-books  in  the 
York  County  Historical  Society  are  sim- 
ply priceless  as  they  are. 

Four  of  the  old  hotels  of  that  time  are 
still  standing".  They  sheltered  the  Con- 
gressmen of  that  period.  They  are  the 
old  Schultz  House,  the  Hiestand  Valley 
House,  the  Baltzer  Spangler  House  and 
the  Cookes  House.  The  house  in  which 
the  Conway  Cabal,  which  involved  Lov- 
ell  of  Massachusetts  and  others,  held  its 
meetings  is  still  standing.  Other  build- 
ings also  remain  and  many  relics  of  that 
time  are  preserved.  The  Historical  So- 
ciety of  York  County  has  a  large  collec- 
tion of  mementoes  of  that  period. 

Outside  of  Philadelphia,  York  was  the 
most  important  seat  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  Government  would  do 
well  to  erect  a  memorial  building  here. 
The  day  is  coming  when  this  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  ]\Iany  buildings  have 
disappeared,  including  the  old  Court 
House,  which  would  now  be  considered 
priceless,    ]\Iany  acts  and  events,  consid- 


ered of  importance  now,  were  then  lost 
or  forgotten,  or  at  least  not  transmitted 
or  recorded. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, N,  J.,  June  28.  1778,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  bade  adieu  to  York. 
The  motion  to  locate  it  permanently  at 
W'rightsville,  making  this  town  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Union,  was  lost  by  a  single 
vote. 

Note. — Wlien  the  Congress  met  again  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  had  been  raiified  by  a  niajorit\  of  the 
States,  were  there  engrossed  and  signed  July 
9,  1778.  Forty-eight  members  signed  this  doc- 
ument; among  these  were  four  physicians, 
seventeen  lawyers,  one  mini-ier  and  seventeen 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  tiie  Declaration, 
five  were  physicians,  twenty-si.\  lawyers,  and 
one  was  a  minister. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia consisted  originally  of  fifty-five  members, 
of  which  thirty-nine  signed  that  instrument 
upon  its  completion,  Rhode  Island  being  the 
only  colony  that  had  no  signing  delegate  there. 
Of  these  thirty-iune  signers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  were  physicians,  thirteen  were  law- 
yers and  four  had  also  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  in  Fiction 


DV  ELI. WOOD  ROUERTS 


EVERY  people  has  its  distinctive 
traits,  which  serve  to  differentiate 
it  from  every  other.  These  may 
be  due  to  training,  to  occupation,  to  the 
manner  of  living,  or  to  location  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  centres  of  intelli- 
gence or  learning.  But  such  traits  or 
characteristics  ought  never  by  the  ob- 
server to  be  made  an  excuse  for  preju- 
dice or  unjust  censure.  Their  investiga- 
tion is  always  a  matter  of  general  inter- 
est, and  it  can  not  fail  to  be  profitable 
also  to  him  who  enters  upon  such  study 
in  the  kindly  and  liberal  spirit  which  be- 
fits the  student  of  human -nature. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  the  home  of 
diverse  races,  which,  while  they  have  in- 
termingled to  a  certain  extent,  have  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree  preserved  their 
distinguishing  traits  and  maintained 
their  identity  under  circumstances  and 
enviromnents    which,    it    might    be    sup- 


posed, were  highly  unfavorable  to  such 
preservation.  The  widespread  diffusion 
of  public  school  education  and  the  prev- 
alence of  general  intelligence  in  our  day 
by  means  oi  newspapers  and  other  agen- 
cies working  in  behalf  of  enlightcnnieni. 
have  had  their  etfect  in  mollifying  pre- 
viously existing  conditions.  So  much  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion in  t!ie  past  quarter  of  a  century  that 
it  may  well  be  believed  the  next  similar 
l)eriod  will  remove  most  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  language  anil  of  dress,  as  well  as 
other  peculiarities,  which  have  been  so 
prominent  and  so  noticeable  in  the  |>asl. 
The  German  element  has  In^en  a  po- 
tent factor  in  the  mental,  moral  am!  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  various  connnuni- 
ties  oi  luistern  Pennsylvania,  oi  which 
it  forms  a  part.  The  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man needs  no  defence.  His  sturdy  devo- 
tion to  principle,  his  industry,  his  iniej;- 
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rity,  his  thrift  and  his  good  citizenship 
generally  speak  for  themselves,  and  are 
among  the  most  powerful  reasons  for 
treating  him  with  that  consideration  to 
which  he  is  honestly  entitled. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  a  Welsh  Quaker 
who  became  convinced  of  the  truths 
lield  by  that  Society  in  the  days  of  George 
Fox,  and  who  came  with  William  Penn 
to  the  new  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  is,  on 
his  mother's  side,  the  great-grandson  of 
Christopher  Sturtzebach  (a  name  that 
has  long  since  been  Anglicized  into 
Stotsenburg).  who  was  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  dymg  in  Philadelphia  in  1830, 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  home  in  his  old  age  was  lo- 
cated on  Race  Street,  close  to  the  grounds 
where  are  now  held,  in  May  of  each  year, 
the  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  Christopher's  grandfather  was 
among  those  who  came  to  Pennsylvania 
in  the  flood-tide  of  German  immigration 
in  the  year  1732,  he  being  a  native  oi  one 
of  the  Rhine  Provinces.  He  settled  on  a 
farm  at  a  distance  from  Philadelphia  and 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  line  whose 
German  origin,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is 
almost  forgotten.  The  intermarriages 
of  his  descendants  with  alien  races  have 
been  very  frequent,  but  his  traits  have 
been  transmitted  to  many  now  living  in 
this  and  other  States.  None  of  them 
need  be  ashamed  of  their  origin,  their 
ancestor  having  come  to  America  to  at- 
tain that  freedom  from  religious  tyranny 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  at 
home. 

It  is  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate, 
perhaps,  that  one  of  these  descendants 
should  attempt  to  vindicate  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German race  from  unjust  asper- 
sions cast  upon  it  by  those  who  do  not 
fully  comprehend  its  character  ;  who  be- 
little, it  may  be  unconsciously,  its  vir- 
tues; who  magnify,  in  the  most  absurd 
manner,  its  trivial  defects  and  otherwise 
do  it  the  greatest  possible  injustice  by 
holding  up  its  members  to  undeserved 
ridicule.  It  is  unnecessary,  probably,  at 
this  time  to  point  out  how  large  a  share 
in  the  making  of  this  great  State  must 


be  placed  to  the  credit  of  I'ennsylvania- 
German  character  and  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man influence.  What  a  long  line  of  Gov- 
ernors of  German  extraction  the  Com- 
monwealth has  had  in  the  course  of  a 
century  —  Snyder.  Hiester,  Schulze. 
Wolf,  Rimer,  Shunk,  Hartranit  and 
Pennypacker  I  These  are  honored  names. 
and  so  are  those  of  a  host  of  others  who 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  at  Washington.  In  every 
department  of  the  State  and  Xalional 
Government — in  the  military  as  well  as 
the  naval  service  of  the  country — distin- 
guished men  of  Pennsylvania-German 
lineage  have  been  found.  On  the  paT:es 
of  history  and  in  the  local  annals  of  the 
State,  the  (jerman  element  has  left  its 
impress  for  good,  its  members  attaining 
to  the  highest  standard  of  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship,  and  doing  their  duty 
in  all  respects. 

Casting  a  glance  over  the  literature  of 
the  present  day,  and  especially  its  fic- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  engaged  in  such  work 
have  been  so  occupied  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Peimsylvania-Germans  that 
they  have  usually  missed  the  sturdy  \*ir- 
tues  of  the  race,  or  have  placed  these  so 
far  in  the  background  of  the  picture  ihey 
have  drawn  that  they  have  passed  un- 
noticed by  the  ordinary  reader.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  remarkable 
that  fiction  writers  in  general  have  so  ut- 
terly failed  to  comprehend  this  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  people,  and  have 
treated  them  with  almost  uniform  dis- 
courtesy, unfairness  and  injustice.  If 
current  fiction  be  judged  generally  by 
what  has  been  iniblished  in  reference  to 
IVnnsylvania-Germans.  it  nuist  be  placed 
on  a  very  low  plane  of  attainment  indeed. 
It  is.  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  fiction  to 
"hold  a  mirror  up  to  nature."  or  to  the 
time  in  which  it  is  written,  and  if  it  fail 
to  do  so,  it  nuist  be  regardetl  as  practi- 
cally worthless.  That  can  not  be  a  reli- 
able representation  of  the  manners  or 
morals  of  any  age  which  dwells  only 
upon  the  foibles  oi  its  characters,  and 
overlooks  or  ignores  their  better  attri- 
butes generally.  Misrepresentation  or 
exaggeration  mar  very  seriously  work  ol 
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this  kind,  and  produce  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  an  effect  which  is  the  oppo- 
site of  what  is  intended. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  tal- 
-ented  and  successful  a  writer  as  Mrs. 
Helen  R.  Martin,  in  her  "Tillie:  a  Men- 
iionite  Maid,"  a  work  which  is  full  of 
interest  from  beginning  to  end,  should 
have  fallen,  probably  unintentionally, 
into  this  error.  The  trait  of  stubborn- 
ness, so  often  in  these  pages  attributed  to 
'Tennsylvania-Dutchmen,"  might  readily 
suggest  to  the  uninitiated  reader  that  the 
entire  race  are  totally  insensible  to  the 
influence  of  reason  or  argument,  how- 
ever sound.  The  obstinate  and  un- 
fatherly  conduct  of  Jacob  Getz,  which  is 
kept  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  book,  is 
well  calculated  to  prejudice  the  mind 
against  all  Pennsylvania-Germans.  The 
persistency  of  different  religionists  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  has  any  counterpart 
in  real  life.  Any  one  familiar  with  I'enn- 
sylvania-German  character  must  enter  a 
protest  against  such  treatment  of  this 
subject.  How  different  the  manner  in 
which  Charles  Heber  Clark,  in  his  "Qua- 
keress," writes  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
a  people  as  peculiar  in  their  way,  per- 
haps, as  Pennsylvania-German  religion- 
ists and  as  much  exposed  to  the  criticism 
of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  as  the 
Amish  and   Mennonites,  of  whom   ^Irs. 


Martin  writes!  All  three  are  similar  in 
respect  to  fixed  adherence  to  their  faitli 
and  steadfast  devotion  to  principle.  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  another  able  fiction 
writer,  has  dealt  much  less  fairly  with 
the  Quakers  in  his  •"Hugh  Wynne." 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers. 

May  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  novelist 
of  the  future  will  endeavor  to  do  justice 
to  Pennsylvania-German  character. 
avoiding  the  exaggeration  of  defects 
which  may  be  regarded  as  mere  foibles. 
and  the  constant  repetition  of  forms  of 
speech  which  are  used  only  by  the  igno- 
rant, as  though  they  were  universal 
among  that  element  of  our  population? 
It  should  be  generally  underst(X>d  that 
the  course  which  has  been  criticised  in 
this  article  is  repugnant  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  fair-minded  reader.  How  much 
better  to  pass  lightly  over  the  peculiari- 
ties of  religionists  who  are  generally  rec- 
ognized as  being  among  the  most  con- 
scientious citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever mistaken  others  may  imagine  their 
views  to  be!  The  thrift,  the  fidelity  to 
what  is  best  and  truest  in  their  natures. 
and  in  general  the  manly  and  womanly 
virtues  of  a  deservedly  honored  race 
should  never  be  overlooked  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  peculiarities  in  con- 
nection with  their  modes  of  worship  or 
otherwise. 


HOPE 

From  the  Germat 


of   Schiller. 


Of  happier  days  in  the  future's  store 
Men  ever  are  talking  and  dreaniino:. 

They're  running  to  rcacli  a  goal  that  before 
Them  in  golden  briglitness  is  gleaming. 

The  world  grows  old  and  grows  young  again, 

While  betterment  still  is  the  hope  of  men. 

Man  enters  life  with  Hope  as  his  guid:. 

Round  the   frolicsome  boy  she  hovers; 
\Vith  her  magic  wand  slic  stand  •  beside 

The  youth,  and  ere  the  grave  covers 
The  grandsire's  worn-out  bod}',  behold 
Him  at  the  brink  Hope's  baimer  unfold! 

Tis  no  vain  delusion,  no  phatitom  false 
Of  a  madman's  brain  that  allures  us. 

"We're  born  for  something  better!"  loud  calls 
A  voice  within  that  assures  us. 

This  voice  within  us  can  not  deceive; 

Its  promise  the  soul  may  safely  believe. 
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The  Gnadenhuetten  Massacres 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  TWO  HISTORIC  TRAGEDIES 

[I 

BY    REV.    WJLLIAM    II.    RICE,    D.D.,  GXADEX IIUEITEX,  OHIO. 


(The  first  part  of  this  article  told  the  story 
of  Gnadenhutteii  on  the  Mahoning,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; the  second  deals  with  Gnadenhiitten 
on  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  present  this  second  part  as  it  came 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  foremost  historians 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  who  moreover  re- 
sides on  the  site  of  this  historic  tragedy. — Ed.) 

^^HE  ^Moravian  Church's  missionary 
villages  in  the  valley  of  the  ^his- 
kingum    (now    named    Tuscara- 
was) River  were  the  first  settlements  of 
Christian  communal  life  in  Ohio. 

Christian  Frederick  Post,  the  eminent 
Moravian  missionary  pioneer  during  the 
Colonial  Period  (whose  services  to  the 
cause  of  England's  supremacy  over 
against  that  of  France,  in  America,  are 
a  matter  of  historical  record),  was  the 
first  ^Moravian  who  came  into  the  Ohio 
territory,  with  missionary  purpose.  This 
was  in  1761.  In  that  year  Post  vis- 
ited the  capital  of  the  Delaware  Indian 
nation,  Tuscarawas  Town,  situated  near 
the  present  town  of  Bolivar.  Post  came 
to  arrange  for  the  founding  of  a  mission 
station.  He  was  only  partially  successful 
in  overcoming  the  opposition  and  allay- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  Indian  Council. 
He  came  back  in  the  following  year,  the 
spring  of  1762,  bringing  with  him  as  his 
assistant,  whom  he  had  himself  selected. 
John  Hecke welder,  a  young  man  just 
nineteen  years  old.  Heckewelder  was  to 
teach  the  school  to  be  attached  to  the 
mission.  But  the  unfriendly  bearing  oi 
the  Indians  compelled  the  abandonment 
of  the  attempt  in  the  late  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  1762. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1771,  Rev.  David 
Zeisberger  (then  in  his  prime,  only 
forty-one  years  old)  came  to  the  Ohio 
territory  on  the  urgent  invitation  oi  the 
Great  Council  of  tlie  Delaware  nation, 
with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Delawares.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  neeotiations  the  Great  Coun- 


cil, under  the  lead  oi  Chief  Xctawatwes, 
gave  the  Moravian  pioneers  the  land  in 
the  Muskingum  N'alley  extending  from 
Tuscarawas  Town  (now  Bolivar,  Tusca- 
rawas county)  to  the  mouth  of  Stillwater 
creek,  a  branch  of  the  Muskingum. 
Later  an  additional  grant  was  made,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Stillwater 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  Indian  capital, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Xewcomers- 
town,  Tuscarawas  county,  (Jhio. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
1772,  Rev.  David  Zeisberger  returned  to 
Ohio,  with  Rev.  John  Heckewelder  as 
his  right-hand  man,  to  found  the  Mora- 
vian settlements  in  this  valley,  known 
later  as  the  Tuscarawas  \'alley. 

The  site  for  the  first  settlement  was  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Grand  Council.  Chief 
Xetawatwes  pointed  out  a  spring  oi  wa- 
ter, on  the  eastern  bank  oi  the  Muskin- 
gum, about  two  miles  south  of  the  pres- 
ent X'ew  Philadelphia,  the  county-seat  of 
Tuscarawas  county.  The  Indian  name. 
HcUiik-Tuppcck.  signifies  Beautiful 
Spring;  in  German  it  is  Schocn-Brnun. 
This  name  was  given  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  a  Christian  community,  in  Ohio, 
begun  in  May  1772. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
second  settlement  was  begun,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  about 
nine  miles  south  of  Schonbrunn.  It 
was  named  Gnaden-Hiitien  (Tents  oi  Di- 
vine Grace') .  after  the  mission  settlement 
in  Pennsylvania  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  savage  Indians  in  the  French  interest, 
in  the  fall  oi  1755.  It  stood,  practically, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Gnadenhiitten. 

The  settlers  who  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  Zeisberger  and  Heckewelder.  and 
their  colaborers.  Jung.  Jungmann.  Sense- 
man.  Schmick  and  Fdwards.  were  for 
the  most  part  members  oi  the  Moravian 
Mission  Church  which  had  been  gath- 
ered and  organized  from  anu->ng  the  In- 
dians during  the  years  since  the  inaugii- 
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ration  of  Moravian  gospel  work  among 
the  aborigines — "the  first  Americans'* — 
in  the  year  1740. 

For  a  generation  this  work  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Moravian  Church  who  had  been  sent 
over  from  Europe  with  this  main  object 
in  view,  the  Christianization  of  the  In- 
dians. A  mere  handful  of  feeble  folk. 
the  record  of  their  success  attained  in  diis 
gospel  effort,  of  the  privations  they  en- 
dured, of  the  sacrifice  of  life  heroically 
made,  of  cruel  persecutions  patiently 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  savage  and  of 
Christian,  of  the  cruelties  indicted  by 
mob  law  and  in  the  name  of  statute  law. 
challenges  comparison  with  the  record 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians 
themselves.  Xodiing  could  embitter  the 
sweet  spirit  of  their  Christ-inspired  love 
for  the  souls  of  men.  They  braved  death, 
endured  nameless  privations  and  sutYered 
the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ  and  for 


souls.  The  work  only  halted  when  deatli 
and  the  destruction  of  their  material  re- 
sources put  an  end  to  further  efft^ri. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  work 
under  Rev.  Christian  Henry  Ranch  in 
the  border  counties  oi  the  provinces  oi 
Xew  York  and  Connecticut,  in  174O. 
when  the  work  was  mainly  among  ilie 
Mohican  Indians,  the  record  of  the  In- 
dian Church  had  been  like  that  of  the 
people  of  Israel  untler  Moses  and  Joshua 
— the  story  of  a  pilgrimage  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  missionaries  an<l  their  con- 
verts were  driven  out  by  tlie  deadly  lios- 
tility  of  the  people  and  government  of 
these  provinces,  to  tlie  more  libera!  prov- 
ince oi  Pennsylvania.  There  it  grew  in 
numbers,  and  flmirished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  consistent  Cliristian  character. 
riie  church  at  Cinadenhuiten  on  the  Ma- 
honing, in  what  is  now  Carlx^n  county. 
Pa.,  up  to  the  time  of  ih.e  massacre  c\\  its 
missionaries  and  tiie  dispersion  of  it<  In- 
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dian  members,  was  a  well  appointed, 
thoroughly  org^anized  body  of  communi- 
cants, who  followed  Christ  in  good  and 
in  evil  report,  over  against  their  pale- 
faced  fellow-Christians  and  heathen  red 
men.  Their  simple-hearted  love  lor 
Christ  and  their  unllinching  faith  in  Ilim 
had  wrought  a  marvelous  change  in  their 
savage  lives.  No  stronger  proof  of  the 
truth  and  the  power  of  the  gospel  of  the 
New  Testament  could  be  furnished.  And 
all  this  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  the 
troublous  war  times  that  characterized 
the  years  of  strife  between  England  and 
France  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World. 
The  work  was  resumed  in  1765.  under 
Zeisberger's  leadership,  at  Machiwihilu- 
sing,  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  what  is  now 
Bradford  county,  Pa.,  some  two  miles  be- 
low the  present  Wyalusing.  The  settle- 
ment was  given  the  name  Friedens- 
Hiitten  (Tents  of  Divine  Peace).  The 
town  is  thus  described :  It  had  twenty- 
nine  log  houses,  with  windows  and  chim- 
neys, like  the  homesteads  of  white  sett- 
lers, and  thirteen  huts  besides.  These 
were  built  along  the  two  sides  of  one 
street,  in  the  centre  of  which  at  its  head 
stood  the  church,  thirty-two  by  twenty- 
four  feet  in  size.  It  had  a  shingle  roof, 
and  a  wing  used  as  a  schoolhouse.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the 
church,  stood  the  parsonage  or  mission- 
aries' dwelling-house.  Each  house-lot 
had  a  frontage  of  diirty-two  feet.  Be- 
tween every  two  lots  ran  a  ten  feet  wide 
alley.  To  the  rear  of  the  homesteads 
were  gardens  and  orchards,  stocked  with 
vegetables  and  fruit-trees.  A  post-and- 
rail  fence  enclosed  the  town.  In  summer- 
time the  streets  and  alleys  were  kept  re- 
markably clean  by  a  company  of  wo- 
men, who  swept  them  with  wooden 
brooms  and  removed  the  rubbish.  Two 
Innulred  and  fifty  acres  of  meadow  and 
farmland,  between  the  town  and  the 
river,  were  enclosed  with  two  miles  of 
fencing.  A  canoe  for  each  household 
was  tied  at  the  river  bank.  Cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry  of  every  kind  were  raised  in 
abundance.  More  time  was  given  to 
farming  than  to  hunting,  and  plentiful 
crops  were  raised.  Corn,  maple-sugar. 
butter  and  pork,  together  with  canoes  oi 


white  pine,  were  sold  to  the  white  sett- 
lers and  to  visiting  Indians.  This  is  a 
type  of  the  village-settlements  subse- 
quently built  up  in  the  Muskingum  \'allcy 
in  Ohio. 

Iland  in  hand  with  this  material  pros- 
perity went  the  work  of  Divine  grace. 
The  autumn  of  the  first  year  at  the  set- 
tlement on  the  Susquehanna  was  marked 
by  a  gracious  revival.  X'isiting  Indians 
from  near  and  from  far  —  Mohawks, 
Cayugas,  Scnecas,  Onondagas,  Mohicans. 
Wampanoags,  Delawares.  Tutelas.  Tus- 
carawas and  Nanticokes  —  heard  the  sto- 
ry of  Jesus.    Zeisberger  writes: 

For  several  niomhs  a  great  revival  has  been 
prevailing  among  the  Indians  who  vi>i:  us. 
AH  who  attend  the  services  are  deeply  im- 
pressed and  listen  as  though  they  never  had 
enough  of  the  message  of  a  Savior.  Often 
while  I  am  prcacliing  the  power  of  the  gospel 
message  makes  them  tremble  with  emotion  and 
shake  with  fear,  until  they  almost  lose  con- 
sciousness and  seem  ahout  to  faint.  This  shows 
with  what  violence  the  power  of  evil  within 
them  opposes  the  work  of  the  Cross.  As  a  rule, 
when  such  a  paroxysm  is  over,  they  weep  in 
silence.  We  have  many  candidates  for  bap- 
tism. Anthony,  our  national  helper,  enjoys  the 
particular  esteem  of  his  unconverted  country- 
men, and  he  sets  forth  the  Savior's  love  with 
sucli  feeling  that  not  infrequently  his  hearers 
burst  into  tears,  and  Anthony  is  constrained  to 
weep  with  them. 

Heckewelder.  who  at  this  time  entered 
tipon  the  work  as  Zeisberger's  principal 
assistant,  refers  to  the  conversion  of  an 
Indian  prophet.  Papunhauk.  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  this  period.  "Had  Zeisberger 
inherited  a  kingdom,  his  joy  could  not 
have  been  as  great  as  over  tlic  conversion 
of  this  Indian  prophet."  Baptized  as 
John,  he  came  to  be  in  after  years  a  faith- 
ful helper  in  the  Indian  Church  in  Ohio. 

Because  the  land  on  which  the  settle- 
ment was  located  was  to  be  sokl  to  the 
white  settlers,  who  were  pressing  in  ujv^n 
them,  the  scene  was  shifted,  after  a  few 
vears  to  the  .Mlegheny  \*alley  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  "Intelligence 
reached  us  that  there  were  Indians  living 
on  the  Allegheny  River  who  desired  l<^ 
hear  the  gospel" — is  the  way  in  whicii 
Zeisberger  puts  it.  With  the  two  hel- 
pers. Anthony  and  John  ( Papunhauk  1. 
Zeisberger  makes  his  wav  bv  can^^c  and 
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afoot,  with  a  single  pack-horse,  through 
the  almost  impenetrable  wilderness  of 
northern  and  northwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  the  foot  of  white  man  has 
never  yet  trod,  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Allegheny,  in  what  is  now  Potter  coun- 
ty, Their  destination  was  Goschgo- 
schonk,  a  town  of  the  ]\Ionsey  tribe  of 
the  Delaware  Indians,  near  the  contin- 
ence of  the  Allegheny  and  Tionesta 
Creek,  in  what  is  now  Venango  county. 
A  stay  of  seven  days  resulted  in  his  ob- 
taining leave  to  establish  a  permanent 
mission.  He  returned  in  June  1768  with 
Rev.  Gottlob  Senscman  (whose  mother 
perished  in  the  massacre  at  Gnadenhiitten 
on  the  Mahoning,  in  1755)  ^^^^^  ^^^^  I^'^- 
dian  helpers  and  other  families.  For 
three  years,  often  in  the  face  of  the  bit- 
terest opposition  of  the  heathen  Indians. 
the  work  of  the  Indian  Church  engaged 
the  labors  of  Zeisberger  and  his  colabor- 
ers  in  this  region.  During  this  period  it 
was  transferred  from  its  first  site  to  a 
second  and  finally  to  a  third  site,  within 
what  is  now  the  **Oil  Region''  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  Lawrence  county,  on  the 
Beaver  River,  between  the  Shenango 
River  and  Slippery  Rock  Creek.  To 
this  settlement  was  given  the  name  of 
Friedensstadt,  City  of  Divine  Peace. 

The  most  conspicuous  triumph  achiev- 
ed at  this  point  was  the  conversion  of  the 
eloquent  Indian  captain,  Glikkikan.  noted 
as  well  for  his  bravery  and  prowess  as  a 
warrior,  unequalled  among  whites  or  In- 
dians. Like  Saul  of  Tarsus  he  canie  to 
Friedensstadt,  to  find  it  his  Damascus. 
He  came  to  confound  the  heralds  of  the 
Cross  and  was  himself  confounded.  One 
day  after  listening  to  a  sermon  on  sin  and 
grace,  Glikkikan,  deeply  moved,  walked 
to  his  hut  along  the  village  street,  sob- 
bing aloud.  "This  is  wonderful."  writes 
Zeisberger,  *'a  proud  war-captain  sheds 
tears  in  the  presence  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates. Thus  the  Savior  by  His  word 
breaks  the  hard  hearts  and  humbles  the 
pride  of  the  Indians."  He  was  baptized, 
receiving  the  Christian  name  of  Isaac. 
He  was  the  wisest  counselor  and  bravest 
captain  of  his  chief.  \\'hen  the  latter 
upbraided  him  for  having  gone  over  to 
tlie  missionaries,  saying:  'Tn  good  time 
yon    will    discover    how    miserably    you 


have  been  deceived,"  Isaac  Glikkikan  an- 
swered:  "You  are  right;  I  have  joined 
the  .Moravians.  Where  they  go,  I  will 
go ;  where  they  lodge,  I  will  lodge ;  noth- 
ing shall  separate  me  from  them.  Their 
people  shall  be  my  pcoi)le  and  their  Go<I 
my  God.''  He  came  to  be  an  honored 
elder  in  the  Indian  Church,  the  trusted 
counselor  of  the  missionaries.  Twelve 
years  later  this  faithful  elder  and  loyal 
disciple  of  the  Lord  sealed  his  faitli  and 
love,  as  a  martyr,  at  the  Gnadenhiitten 
massacre. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Moravian  Churcli's 
work  among  the  Indians,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article — the  period  of  its  transfer  to  Oliio, 
in  obedience  to  the  urgent  invitation  of 
the  Delaware  nation's  Grand  Council. 
During  this  period,  which  extended  from 
1772  to  1 78 1,  the  high  water  mark  of 
success  in  this  marvelous  Indian  work 
was  attained. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  its 
inauguration. in  the  spring  oi  1782.it  had 
grown  into  a  cluster  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  the  settlements  oi  Schon- 
brunn,  Gnadenhiitten,  Xeu-Schonbrunn. 
Lichtenau  (Meadow  of  Light),  near 
where  is  now  the  town  of  Coshocton  and 
Salem,  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  Port  Washington,  all  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  county  oi  Tuscarawas,  all 
situated  near  the  banks  oi  the  Tuscara- 
was or  Muskingum  River. 

Here  were  dwelling  in  orderly  Chris- 
tian communities,  in  their  separate  mu- 
nicipalities, in  peace  and  plenty,  hun- 
dreds of  Indian  householders.  A  corps 
of  devoted  missionary  pastors  and  their 
wives  were  the  colaborers  oi  the  super- 
intendent. Rev.  David  Zeisberger:  Rev. 
John  Heckewelder  and  wife.  Rev.  Gott- 
lob Senseman  and  wife.  Rev.  John  Roth 
and  wife.  Rev.  John  G.  Jungmann  ami 
wife.  Rev.  lohn  J.  Schmick  and  wife. 
Rev.  Michael  Jung,  and  Rev.  Will:ain 
Edwards. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete success  which  crowned  their  gos- 
pel labors,  is  the  fact  that  just  before  the 
breaking  out  oi  theWarof  the  Revolution. 
during  the  first  half  of  this  period,  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  Delaware  nation. 
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in  its  new  capital  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Coshocton,  solemnly  adopted 
an  edict,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
principal  part: 

Liberty  is  given  the  Christian  religion, 
which  the  Council  advises  the  entire  nation  to 
■adopt.  The  Christian  Indians  are  <:>\\  an  entire 
equality  with  the  Delaware?,  all  together  con- 
stituting one  nation.  Christian  Indians  have 
like  property  rights  in  the  nation's  lands  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Only  converts  may 
settle  near  the  towns  of  the  Christian  Indians. 

The  following  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  Indian  municipalities  were 
drawn  up  by  Zeisberger  and  his  advisers, 
both  missionary  and  Indian.  In  accord- 
ance with  them  all  their  affairs  were  reg- 
ulated. They  may  well  be  held  up  as 
models  for  the  wise  and  just  ordering  of 
the  affairs  of  these  Christian  communi- 
ties, oases  in  the  wilderness  of  that  early 
day  in  the  historv  of  our  western  coun- 
try : 

.  I.  We  will  know  no  other  God  but  the  one 
only  true  God,  who  made  us  and  all  creatures 
and  came  into  this  world  in  order  to  save  sin- 
ners; to  Him  alone  we  pray. 

2.  We  will  rest  from  work  on  the  Lord's 
^ay,  and  attend  public  services. 

3-  VVe  will  honor  father  and  mother,  and 
wher.  they  grow  old  and  needy  we  will  do  for 
them  what  we  can. 


4.  No  one  shall  have  leave  to  dwell  with 
us  until  our  pastors  have  given  their  consent, 
after  due  examination  by  the  helpers. 

5.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  thieves, 
murderers,  whoremongers,  adulterers  or 
drunkards. 

6.  We  will  not  take  part  in  dances,  sacri- 
fices, heathenish  festivals  and  games.  We  will 
use  no  witchcraft  in  hunting. 

7.  We  will  obey  our  pastors  and  their  help- 
ers, appointed  to  preserve  order  m  our  public 
services  and  in  the  towns  and  in  the  fields. 
We  will  not  be  idle,  nor  scold,  nor  beat  one 
another,  nor  tell  lies.  Whosoever  injures  the 
property  of  his  neighbor  shall  make  restitu- 
tion. 

8.  A  man  shall  have  but  one  wife,  shall 
love  her  and  shall  provide  for  her  and  for  his 
children.  \  woman  shall  have  but  one  hus- 
band, shall  obey  him.  care  for  her  children 
and  be  cleanly  in  all  thing?.  Young  persons 
shall  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  and  thoir  pastor. 

9.  We  will  not  admit  rum  or  any  other  in- 
toxicating liquor  into  our  towns.  If  strangers 
or  traders  shall  bring  intoxicating  liquor,  our 
helpers  shall  take  i:  from  them  and  no:  restore 
it  until  the  owners  are  ready  to  leave  the  place. 

10.  No  one  shall  contract  debts  with  tra- 
ders or  receive  goods  to  sell  for  traders,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  helpers.  Whoever  goes  on 
a  hunt  or  journey  must  give  due  notice  to  the 
pastors  or  stewards.  Whenever  the  stewards 
or  helpers  appoint  a  time  to  make  fences  or  to 
do  other  work  for  the  common  good,  we  will 
assist  and  do  our  part.  Whenever  corn  is 
needed  to  entertain  strangers  or  sugar  for  a 
love  feast,  we  will  freely  contribute  from  our 
supply.  We  will  not  go  to  war  and  will  not 
buy  booty  taken  in  war. 

The  missionaries  and  the  Indian  hel- 
pers constituted  the  officers  which  admin- 
istered the  government  in  each  town. 
Whenever  the  question  of  removal  came 
up.  the  decision  was  always  left  to  the 
vote  of  the  people. 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  were  the 
main  employments  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  settlements,  althougli  hunting  was 
not  given  up  altogether. 

The  material  and  spiritual  prosperity 
of  this  cluster  of  Indian  municipalities 
in  the  valley  of  the  Muskinginn  excited 
the  wondering  admiration  alike  of  the 
civilized  white  man  and  of  the  savage 
red  man.  Many  whites  and  Indians  came 
long  distances  to  visit  these  remarkable 
habitations  oi  peace  and  plenty,  upon 
which  rested  the  smile  of  God. 

The  Schonbruim  cliurch  had  room  for 
five  hundred  hearers  and  often  proved 
too   small    to   hold   all   the   people   who 
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crowded  to  hear  the  gospel  message. 
Many  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Delaware  nation,  Mohicans,  Xanticokes, 
Shawanese  and  others,  were  converted, 
and  were  a  part  of  the  gracious  ingather- 
ing of  souls  into  this  remarkably  prosper- 
ous and  successful  Indian  fold.  When, 
in  September,  1781,  at  the  sack  of  these 
towns  by  the  British  from  Detroit  and 
their  heathen  Indian  allies,  the  inhabit- 
ants w^ere  compelled  to  leave  these  abodes 
of  peace  and  plenty,  and  with  their  mis- 
sionary pastors  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren were  forced  to  make  their  way  a 
hundred  miles  westward  into  the  barren 
wilderness  of  what  is  now  \\\vandotte 
county,  they  left  behind  their  flourish- 
ing towns,  each  with  a  commodious  house 
of  worship;  their  comfortably  furnished 
homes ;  their  implements  of  husbandry ; 
rich  plantations  with  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  unharvested  corn  and  grain,  be- 
sides large  quantities  in  barns ;  hundreds 
of  cattle  and  swine  ;  poultry  of  every  kind 
and  gardens  stocked  with  an  abundance 
of  vegetables. 

This  was  the  culmination  of  the  storm 
of  trouble  which  broke  in  upon  all  this 
felicity  and  prosperity,  when  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  came  to  unsettle  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
settler  who  encroached  upon  his  domain. 
These  gospel  pioneers  and  their  spiritual 
charges  gathered  from  among  the  heath- 
en aborigines  were  placed  between  two 
fires.  Situated  about  halfway  between 
the  American  and  the  British  western 
frontier  lines  —  the  headquarters  of  the 
one  at  Pittsburg  (Fort  Pitt)  and  of  the 
other  at  Detroit  (Fort  Detroit) — the 
final  catastrophe  could  scarcely  be 
avoided. 

The  horrible  sufferings  from  privation 
and  exposure  to  the* elements  of  that  bit- 
ter winter  in  their  hurriedly  constructed 
wilderness  lodge — Captives'  Town  they 
styled  it  —  in  Wyandotte  county,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  White  and  brown, 
these  Christian  men  and  women,  youths 
and  children,  suffered  alike. 

It  was  under  the  stress  of  the  scenes 
of  starvation  and  death  which  ensued 
that  nearly  one  hundred  oi  these  exiles 
made  their  way  back  again,  in  l\4)ruary 
1782,  to  their  unharvested  cornfields  in 


the  fertile  Gnadenhiitten  boitom>.  la- 
thcrs  and  mothers,  young  men  and  maid- 
ens, boys  and  girls,  constituted  the  com- 
pany which  made  its  way  thrr.ugh  the  al- 
most trackless  wilderness  back  to  their 
home-fields.* '  Whilst  they  hAuul  enipty 
houses,  they  also  found  an  abundance  of 
unharvested  corn  in  the  fields  across  the 
river  from  Gnadenhiitten.  With  the  joy 
of  harvest  in  winter-time,  they  eagerly 
addressed  themselves  to  the  ingathering 
of  food  for  the  starving.  Entire  families 
had  joined  themselves  to  this  company, 
bringing  with  them,  in  many  cases,  their 
infant  children,  so  eager  was  their  quest 
for  food  and  for  deliverance  from  starva- 
tion.   Zeisberger  says : 

Since  our  Indian  brethren  hcnrd  that  there 
was  corn  enough  in  our  io\vn>.  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  to  go  there  and  get  it.  they 
made  ready  and  went  away.  For  they  ^aw 
nothing  ebe  before  them,  if  they  remained  iliere 
[at  Captives'  Townl  tlian  that  they  and  their 
children  must  starve-  When  they  got  there  [:o 
Gnadenhiitten  ana  Salem],  ihey  believed  them- 
selves quite  secure.  Instead  of  hastening  to 
get  away  again,  they  stayed  several  weeks  in 
the  towns  and  fields,  having  then  enough  to 
eat. 

They  worked  day  and  night  gathering 
the  golden  ears.  They  had  been  here 
some  weeks  when  suddenly  a  company  of 
about  two  hundred  militiamen  from  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
border,  came  upon  the  eager  and  joyous 
harvesters. 

They  greeted  our  brethren  as  friends, 
and  expressed  their  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration for  them  as  converts  to  the  com- 
mon Christian  faith.  They  said:  **We 
have  come  to  retnove  you  to  Pittsburg  to 
a  haven  oi  safety  from  the  murderous 
heathen  Indians."'  Our  brothers  readily 
believed  these  protestations  of  friendly- 
interest,  because  they  had  often  met  many 
of  these  bordermen  in  neighborly  inter- 
course and  traffic  in  the  streets  of  Pitts- 
burg. Dreaming  of  no  ill  intent  lliey 
gave  cordial  assent  to  the  militiamen's 
suggestion  to  give  up  their  gims  and 
knives. 

.\s  soon  as  our  brethren  —  men  ancf 
women  —  had  thus  been  rendered  de- 
fenceless, the  professed  friendship  of  the 
"white  Christian  brother*  was  changed 
with    bewildering    suddenness    into    the 
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merciless  cruelty  of  enemies  thirsting  for 
the  blood  of  their  victims.  They  bound 
our  brethren,  brought  them  in  boats 
across  the  river  and  imprisoned  them  in 
some  of  the  houses  that  were  still  uitact. 
A  council  of  war  was  then  held  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  imprisoned  men, 
women,  young  people  and  babes  at  the 
breast. 

"Shall  we  carry  them  to  Pittsburg,  or 
shall  we  put  them  to  death  at  once?" 
The  militiamen  were  drawn  up  in  line 
under  command  of  their  leader,  Captain 
Williamson.  Every  one  in  favor  of  car- 
rying the  captives  to  Pittsburg,  was  com- 
manded to  make  one  step  forward.  Of 
the  almost  two  hundred  men,  only  eigh- 
teen stepped  forward.  All  the  rest  voted 
to  kill  them  there  at  once  and  to  be  done 
with  it. 

The  question  next  to  be  decided  was 
whether  our  brethren,  this  imprisoned 
company  of  men,  women  and  children, 
should  be  burnt  alive  by  setting  fire  to 
the  houses  and  shooting  down  all  that 
might  attempt  to  escape,  or  whether  they 
should  be  led  forth  and  be  separately 
tomahawked  and  scalped.  By  this  second 
method  the  white  Christian  brethren  (for 
they  were  praying  members  of  churches 
who  had  matured  their  plan  for  the  en- 
trapment of  these  ^loravian  Indians  at 
their  prayer-meeting  gatherings)  would 
be  furnished  with  the  trophies  of  the 
scalps  of  their  brown  Christian  brothers 
and  sisters  and  their  little  children. 
This  consideration  decided  the  manner  of 
their  killing. 

The  first  thought  was  that  the  plan  to 
massacre  be  carried  out  at  once,  that 
same  Thursday  afternoon.  But  the 
brown  Christians  begged  for  a  night's 
time  of  preparation,  which  was  granted 
them. 

On  recovering  from  the  first  terrible 
shock  of  .their  announced  massacre,  our 
brethren  and  sisters,  conscious  of  their 
ejitire  innocence  of  the  cruel  accusations 
<>f  their  captors  —  that  diey  had  had  a 
share  in  some  Indian  atrocities  commit- 
ted upon  families  of  settlers  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania  border —  stood  unshaken  in 
their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  when  thus 
suddenly   brought    face   to    face   with   a 


cruel  death.  Led  by  their  elders  —  godly 
men  like  Isaac  Glikkikan  and  others  — 
they  spent  the  hours  of  their  last  night 
on  earth  in  prayer  and  in  hymns  of  praise. 
They  made  mutual  confession  of  their 
sins,  asked  forgiveness  of  one  another, 
and  exhorted  one  another  to  glorify  their 
Redeemer's  name  by  a  faithful  and  lov- 
ing endurance  to  the  end.  Old  Abraham. 
*'the  Mohican"  (so  called  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  helper  Abraham),  rose  up 
early  in  the  night  to  make  humble  confes- 
sion as  a  backslider:  "Dear  brethren,  you 
well  know  that  I  have  been  a  bad  hian ; 
that  I  have  grieved  the  Lord ;  that  I 
have  caused  our  teachers  much  sorrow 
and  that  I  have  not  done  the  things  that 
I  ought  to  have  done,  liut  now  I  give 
myself  anew  to  Jesus,  who  forgives  me 
all  my  sins,  and  I  will  hold  fast  to  Him 
as  long  as  I  live.'' 

L'ntil  early  dawn  they  continued  in  fer- 
vent supplication  and  joyous  praises  unto 
God  their  Savior.  They  felt  the  peace  of 
God,  and  were  filled  with  cheerful  resig- 
nation to  their  impending  fate. 

When  asked  at  early  dawn  by  their 
Christian  murderers  whether  they  were 
ready,  our  brethren  gave  ready  reply: 
"We  are  ready  I  Jesus,  to  whom  we  have 
committed  our  souls,  gives  us  the  assur- 
ance that  He  will  receive  us  I"  The  mas- 
sacre at  once  began.  Two  houses  had 
been  selected  as  "slaughter  houses."  one 
for  the  killing  of  the  men  and  boys :  the 
other  for  the  killing  of  the  women  and 
girls  and  infant  children.  The  victims 
were  led  forth,  two  at  a  time,  bound. 
into  the  houses.  The  cooper-shop  was 
the  slaughter  house  for  the  brethren  and 
the  boys.  The  man  who  led  forth  in  the 
butchering  kA  the  men  took  up  a  conve- 
nient cooper's  mallet,  saying,  as  he  han- 
dled it :  "This  exactly  suits  the  business 
in  hand!"  B.eginning  with  the  venerable 
Abraham,  "the  Mohican."  whose  tlowing 
white  hair  caused  him  to  be  marked  out 
as  the  first  victim,  because  it  would  make 
so  fine  a  scalp-trophy,  he  killed  him  with 
two  blows  from  the  mallet,  and  he  kept 
on  tlespatching  one  victim  after  another 
with  his  mallet,  until  fourteen  lay  dead 


and   scalped  at   his   teet 


HandincT  the 


mallet  to  a  comrade,  he  declared:  "Vou 
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take  it  now!  I  guess  I've  done  pretty 
well ;  but  my  arm  gives  out !"  Then  ail 
the  men,  old  and  young,  and  the  little 
boys,  were  butchered  in  turn  and  scalped. 
In  like  manner  the  sisters  and  children 
were  brought  out,  two  by  two,  and  mas- 
sacred in  the  ''slaughter  house*'  for  the 
women  and  babies.  When  the  massacre 
was  completed,  they  set  fire  to  the  two 
"slaughter  houses''  in  which  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  brown  fellow-Christians 
lay,  and  proceeded  to  collect  the  plunder 
previous  to  their  departure.  Besides  the 
bloody  trophies  of  almost  one  hundred 
scalps  of  adults,  children  and  infants, 
they  carried  off  witli  tliem  to  Pittsburg 
about  fifty  horses,  many  blankets,  and 
other  articles  of  plunder. 

•  Loskiel  writes:  "There  were  06  persons  who 
glorified  the  Lord  by  this  manner  of  death:  6^  adults, 
among  them  five  of  the  worthiest  national  helpers, 
and  34  larger  and  smaller  children.  Only  two  youths. 
each  aged  15  or  16  years,  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
murderers  in   an  almost  miraculous  manner." — Ed. 


The  names  of  these  Christian  martyrs 
are  preserved  in  the  church  records  in 
the  archives  of  the  ^foravian  Church. 

Five  of  the  men  were  church  elders,  oi 
whom  Isaac  Glikkikan  was  the  most 
prominent.  Since  his  conversion  in  1770 
during  the  revival  on  the  Beaver  River  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  approved  himself  a 
church  member  conspicuous  for  fidelity 
and  prudence.  In  time  of  danger  he  hav"! 
always  shown  himself  ready  and  fearless 
in  his  devotion  to  the  missionaries,  in 
whose  defence  he  was  ever  willing^  to  lay 
down  his  life,  if  necessary.  After  twelve 
years  of  steadfast  discipleship  he  sealed 
his  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  member  of  this 
church  in  the  wilderness,  with  a  martyr's 
glorious  death,  at  the  mas.'iacre. 

Another  elder  was  Samuel  Moore,  who 
was  a  member,  as  a  youth,  of  -Missionary 
David  Brainerds  Presbyterian  congrcga- 
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tion  in  New  Jersey.  After  Brainerd's 
death  he  had  joined  the  Moravian  church 
at  Friedenhiitten  on  the  Susquelianna. 
Educated  by  Brainerd,  he  had  so  com- 
plete a  command  of  the  Eno^Hsh  languap^e 
that  he  for  many  years  officiated  on  the 
Sabbath  as  the  interpreter  of  the  sermons 
preached. 

Elder  Tobias  was  also  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Alissionary  Brainerd's  church,  and 
with  Elder  Jonas  had  led  a  most  con- 
sistent Christian  life. 

Another  elder  and  interpreter  was 
John  Martin,  a  consistent  and  loyal  disci- 
ple of  Christ.  He  and  his  two  sons, 
Paul,  a  young  man,  and  Anthony,  a  mere 
lad,  died  together  as  martyrs  at  the  mas- 
sacre. 

Of  these  five  elders  three  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  two  over  fifty. 

A  goodly  proportion  of  the  massacred 
brethren  and  sisters  were  the  children  of 
Indian  Christian  parents  who  were  con- 
verts of  the  mission  church  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1763  and  '64,  and  earlier.  Chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  born  in  Ohio, 
died  the  death  of  martyrdom.  Hecke- 
welder  adds : 

The  loving  chilaren !  who  had  so  harmoni- 
ously raised  their  voices  in  the  church,  at 
school,  and  in  their  parents'  houses  in  singing 
praises  to  the  Savior.  Their  tender  years, 
innocent  countenances  and  tears  made  no  im- 
pression on  these  white  Christians.  The  chil- 
dren (together  with  twelve  babes  at  the  breast) 
were  3II  murdered  with  the  rest. 


A  grassy  mound  in  the  historic  God's 
acre  here  ^t  Gnadenhiiiten  marks  the 
spot  where  loving  hands  gathered  up  the 
bleached  bones  of  our  martyred  mem- 
bers some  seventeen  years  later,  and  laid 
them  to  rest  in  an  honored  grave.  The 
near-by  monument,  erected  in  1872,  on 
the  site  of  the  Indian  church,  marks  the 
spot  of  their  martyrdom. 

In  1798  Rev.  John  Heckewcldcr  came 
to  foimd  a  white  Christian  settlement 
hard  by  the  site  of  the  former  Gnaden- 
hiittcn  begun  in  October,  1772.  by 
Joshua,  the  Mohican  elder.  It  was  Scpn 
tembcr  29,  1798,  when  he  moved  into  the 
first  house,  the  day  and  the  year  which 
was  commemorated  at  our  centennial  cel- 
ebration in  1898. 

From  year  to  year,  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers,  reverent  pilgrims  find 
their  way  to  the  monument  erected  in 
1872,  to  commemorate  the  triumphant 
death  of  a  glorious  company  of  martyrs. 
The  inscription  on  this  monument  reads 
thus :  "Here  triumphed  in  death  nearly 
one  hundred  Christian  Indians,  8  March, 
1782." 

A  noble  band  of  men  and  boys, 

The  matron  and  the  maid, 
Around  the  Savior's  throne  rejoice 

In  robes  of  light  arrayed. 

They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  heaven 

Through  peril,  toil  and  pain ; 
O  God.  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  follow  in  their  train! 


Each  body  of  immigrants,  each  el- 
ement that  has  thus  been  added  to  our 
national  strain,  has  contributed  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  national  character, 
and  to  no  element  do  we  owe  more  than 
we  owe  to  that  element  represented  by 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  this  day  of 
addressing. — From  President  Roosevelt's 
address  to  representatives  of  the  Allied 
German  Societies  of  Washinsfton,  D.  C. 


I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  files  of 
the  Congressional  Record  from  its  first 
issue  down  to  the  present  and  find  in 
every  Congress  from  tive  to  ten  typical 
Pennsylvania-German  names,  represent- 
ing the  Keystone  State  at  Washington. 
Other  States,  especiallv  in  the  West,  have 
often  been  represented  by  men  who  trace 
their  origin  to  the  early  settlements  of 
Pennsvlvania. — Kuhns. 
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Tombstone  Inscriptions 

of  Persons  born  prior  to  1801,  as  found  in  the  Grave  yard  at  the  "Little  Tulpehocken 

Church  ''  located  about  one  and  a  half  miles  westward 

of  Bernville,  Berks  County,  Pa. 


COLLECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  PROF.  M.  A    CRUBER. 


[Abbreviations: 
ter  or  daughters.] 


-died,     m.— married,    w. — wife,    h. — husband,    s. — son    or   sons,    dau. — daugb- 


1.  Batteicher,  Catharine. 

b.  Jan.  12,  1780;  d.  Sept.  10,  1847. 
w.  of  Michael  Miller. 

2.  Bayer^  Hieronymus. 

b.  May  11,  1747;  d.  Feb.  14,  1798. 

3.  Beyer,  Andreas. 

b.  Feb.  2,  1710,  at  Ebstein,  Chur-Pfaltz; 
d.  May,  27,  1768.    6  s.  and  4  dau. 

4.  BoYER,  Christina. 

1st  w.  of  John  Wenrich   (1784- 1859). 
(Name  only  on  his  tomb.tor.e.) 

5.  Brf.cht,  Susanna. 

b.  April  21,  1756;  d.  Feb.  22,  1827. 
w.  of  John  Wenerich. 

6.  Emrich,  Maria  Mag. 

b.  Dec.  14,  1775    d.  July  26,  1852. 
w.  of  John  Schell. 

7.  Fenger,  Juliana. 

b.  Aug.  24,  1717;  d.  June  13,  1780. 

8.  Gilbert,  Maria  Salome. 

b.  Dec.  7,  1772;  d.  June  6,  1854. 
m.  May  30,  1789,  John  Miller. 

9.  Graff   (Groff),  George  Henry. 

b.  March  25,  1715;  d.  March  22,  1797. 

10.  Groff,  Susanna. 

b.  June  20,  1731 ;  d.  June  20,  1794. 
(Lies  aside  of  George  Henry  Graff.) 

11.  Cruder,  Susanna. 

b.  Sept.  22,  1790;  d.  Dec  24,  1869. 
w,  of  John  Zcrbe  (the  miller), 
(dau.  of  Albright  and  Susanna    (Knob) 
Gruber.) 

12.  Haag,  Jacob. 

b.  Oct.  II,  1784;  d.  Feb.  8.  1S55. 

h.   of   Margaret   liinmielbcrger    (b.  June 

20,  1784;  d.  March  4,  1S63;  buried  at 

Bernville,   Pa.) 

13.  Kiene,  Anna  Maria. 

b.  Sept.  26,  1794 :  d.  Oct.  26,  185S. 
2A  w.  of  John  Wenrich  (1784-1S59). 

14.  Lamm,  Rosin  a. 

b.  April  3.  1797;  d.  April  21,  1864. 
w.  of  Philip  Zerbe. 

15.  Lengel,  Jum.vna. 

b.  Aug.  24,  1717;  d.  17S0  (?). 


16.  Lengel,  Matthaeus. 

b.  March  5,  1780;  d.  Dec.  i,  1841. 
h.  of  Eva  Rosina  Schaeier. 

17.  LiECKiN   (?),  Sophia  Eliz.\eeth. 

w.  of  Christian  Serbe  (?). 
(Name  only  on  his  tombstone.) 

18.  LOEB,   ^L\GDALEN.^. 

b.  May  3,  1797:  d.  March  2^,  1S83. 
\v.  of  John  Radebach. 

19.  Lutz,  John. 

h.  of  Sarah  Ritschart. 

(Name  only  on  her  tomlstone.) 

20.  Miller,  Anna  C.\tharine. 

b.  March  18,  1742;  d.  July  14,  17S2. 

21.  Miller,  Catharine  (?). 

b.  Oct.  II,  1699:  d.  April  5,  1777. 
\v.  of  Jacob  Miiller. 

22.  Miller,  John. 

b.  Aug.  25,  1766;  d.  ^Larch  6.  1S46. 

m.  ^Lay  10,  1789,  Maria  Salome  Gilbert; 

left  6  s.,  5  dau.,  48  gr.  children  and  14 

gt.  gr.  children. 

23.  Millfj?,  Michael. 

b.  Aug.  II.  1777:  d.  July  2}^,  1830. 
m.  31  years  to  Catharine  Batteicl.er. 

24.  Miller,  Susanna  Catharine. 

b.  Aug.  15,  1740:  d.  April  14,  1777. 
m.  17  years;  9  children. 

25.  Mueller,  Catharine. 

b.  Oct.  17.  1737;  d.  Oct.  15.  1796. 

26.  Mueller,  David. 

b.  Feb.  24,  1722:  d.  Aug.  9,  1794. 

27.  Mufxler,  Jacj^b. 

b.  Oct.  22,  1697:  d.  Dec.  18.  177^. 
m.  53  years;   10  children,  of  when:  3  dau. 
and  I  s.  survive  him. 

^8.  Mufxlfr,  John. 

b.  Nov.  9.  1733:  d.  Nov.  I,  1796. 

29.  Noll,  Magdalfna. 

b.  Nov.  25.  1753:  d.  Fob.  22.  1824. 
w.  of  Philip  Noll. 

30.  Noll,  PiiiLir. 

h.  of  ^L1gdalena  Noll. 

(Name  only  on  her  tombstone.) 
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31.  Patteicher,  Adam. 

b.  Nov.  2-],  1727;  d.  March  24,  1807. 

^2.  Pfattejcher,  Barbara. 

b.  May  8,  1761 ;  d.  Nov.  8,  1812. 
w.  of  John  Adam  Potteiger. 

;^y  Pfatteicher,  Maria  Sibilla. 

d.  Jan.  18,  1777,  aged  about  40  years. 

34.  PoTTEiGER,  John  Adam.  ,/ 

b.  June  30,  1755;  d.  March  24,  1727./ 

35.  Rauebach,  John. 

b.  Aug.  2,  1793;  d.  Oct.  15,  1858. 

m.    Feb.    15,    1818,    Magdalena    Loeb;    6 

children,  of  whom  2  preceded  him  in 

death. 

;^6.  Richard^  Magdalena. 

b.  April  24,  1785;  d.  April  10,  1868. 
w.  of  John  Schaeffer. 

2,7.  Richard,  William. 

b.  Jan.  4,  1796;  d.  Nov.  16,  1865. 
h.  of  Elizabeth  Spang.' 

38.  RiTSCHART  (Richard),  Sarah. 

b.  May  10,  1800;  d.  May  31,  1882. 
w.  of  John  Lutz. 

39.  Schaefer^  Eva  Rosina. 

b.  March  5,  1793 ;  d.  March  25,  1877. 
w.  of  Alatthaus  Lengel. 

40.  Schaeffer,  John. 

b.  March  27,  1778;  d.  Aug.  25,  1853. 
h.  of  Magdalena  Richard. 

41.  Scharff,  Conrad. 

b.  March  22,  i6g7 ;  d.  May  15,  1776. 

42.  Scharff,  Maria  Margaret. 

b.  July  2S,  1721;  d.  April  20,  1781 ; 
(Lies  aside  of  Conrad  ScarJ.) 

43.  Scharff,  Susanna. 

b.  July  8,  1788;  d.  ^larch  6,  1858. 
\v.  of  Leonhard  Zerbe. 

44.  Schell,  Anna  Maria. 

b.  Dec.  18,  1751;  d.  May  2,  1812. 
vv'.  of  Peter  Schell. 

43-  Schell,  John. 

b.  April  13,  1778;  d.  April  iS,  1S36. 
h.  of  Maria  Mag.  Emrich. 

46.  Schell,  Peter. 

b.  Nov.  15,  1746;  d.  Feb.  13,  1797. 


47- 
48. 
49- 

50. 


53- 
54. 

55- 
56. 

57. 
58. 

59- 


ScH.MiEDEN,  .Anna  Maria. 

b.  Nov.  19,  1730;  d.  Dec.  25,  1776. 

m.  25  years;  2  s.  and  .,  dau. 
Schmidt,  John  Henrv. 

b.  April  17,  17S4:  d.  .-\ug.  13.  1848. 

h.  of  Catharine  Wilhelm. 
Serbe  (?),  Christian. 

b.  Nov.  16,  1750;  d.  Aug.  6,  1809. 

m.     Aug.     26.     177^     Sophia     Elizabeth 
Lieckin   (?). 
Spang,  Elizabeth. 

b.  Nov.  16,  1800;  d.  Feb.  2,  1S63. 

w.  of  William  Richard. 
Wenerich,  John. 

b.  Nov.  II,  1760:  d.  May  16,  1827. 

h.  of  Susanna  Brecht. 
Wenrich,  Christina. 

b.  May  2,  1734;  d.  July  2,  1791. 

w.  of  John  Wonricli    (1727-1793). 

m.  37  years;  10  children. 
Wenrich,  John. 

b.  July  18,  1727;  d.  June  12,  1793. 
Wenrich,  John. 

b.  Nov.  14.  17S4;  d.  Oct.  6,  1859. 

m.  Aug.  10.  1S06.  Christina  Boyer,  and  in 
181 5,  Anna  Maria  Kicne. 

Wenrich,  Paul. 

b.  Dec.  15.  176S;  d.  April  12.  1832. 
Wilhelm,  Catharine. 

b,  Nov.  I,  1789;  d.  July  14.  1S63. 

w.  of  John  Henry  Schmidt. 
Zerbe,  John. 

b.  June  24,  17S3:  d.  Dec.  21.  1S57. 
Zerbe,  Leonhard. 

b.  June  4.  1783:  d.  Sept.  16,  1S54. 

h.  of  Susanna  Schartt. 
Zerbe,  Philip. 

b.  Feb.  14.  1793;  d.  July  17.  1872. 

h.  of  Rosina  Lamm. 


Note. — Most  of  these  inscriptions  are  in  Ger- 
man, and  quite  a  number  on  old  sandstones,  to 
decipher  some  of  which  required  the  forenoon 
sun  (as  the  inscriptions  face  the  east),  also 
considerable  care  and  patience.  Several  of 
them  show  the  disintegrating  etYects  of  a  cen- 
turv  and  more  of  sun,  wind,  rain,  frost,  heat 
and  cold.  M.  .\.  G. 


The  first  number  of  the  American  Historical 
Magaj:i)te,  issued  for  January.  1906,  contains 
articles  on  The  Board  "of  Proprietors  of  New- 
Jersey,  The  Morris  Family  of  Morrisania.  The 
Fur  Trade  in  the  Early  Development  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Columbia  River,  The  Discov- 
erers of  Lake  Superior,  The  Charter  and  Con- 
stitution of  Connecticut-  From  the  editorial 
announcement  we  learn  that  the  magazine  will 
be  issued  bi-monthly  at  $3  per  year  anu  be  de- 


voted to  .American  history,  biography  and 
genealogy,  undertaking  to  satisfy  the  best 
ideals  of  historical  specialists  and  student.*. 
The  addition  of  book  reviews,  editorial  com- 
ment, correspondence  and  queries,  societies, 
necrology  and  other  miscellany  is  promised. 
The  magazine  starts  out  well  and  should  win 
a  place  alongside  of  other  journals  conducted 
on  the  same  general  lines.  Published  at  41 
La  fa  vet  te    Place.    New    Vork. 
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SCHNEEGLOECKCHEN. 

BY    LORENZ    GLEJCH     (1798-1856). 

Ich  kenne  ein   Bliimchen, 
So  cinfach,   so  schon, 

Wie  Engcl  des  Himmels 
Im  Lichtglanz  zu  seh'n. 

Es  hiillet  bescheiden 

In  Demut  sich  ein ; 
Es  ist  dieses  Bliimchen 

Wie  Unschuld  so  rein. 

Noch  trauert  die  Erde 

In  starrendeni  Eis, 
Da  hiillt  sich  die  Zarte 

In  blendendes   Weiss. 

Doch  ehe  die  Nachtigall 

Singet  ihr  Lied, 
Da   ist    schon    mein   liebliches 

Bliimchen  verbliiht. 

Es  lachelt  voll  Wehmut, 

Voll  Mitleid  mir  zu ; 
Dann  winket  der  Gartner — 

Es  eilet  zur  Ruh'. 

Ich  liebe  dich,  Bliimchen, 

Auf  schneeiger  Flur, 
Dich  Botin  der  bessern, 

Der  hohern  Natiir. 

O,  ware  das  Lcben 
Ein   Bild  nur  von  dir, 

Der  Mensch  war'  ein  Engel, 
Der  Himmel  schon  hier ! 


THE    SNOWDROP* 

TRANSLATION   BY   M.  A.  GRUBLR,  WASUIKCTON,  D.  C 

A  flow'ret  I  know. 

So  simple,  so  fair, 
With  the  brightness  of  angels 

Its  petals  compare. 

In  humility's  cloak 

It  modestly  hides; 
Its  innocence   sweet 

To  purity  guides. 

While  in  fetters  of  ice 
The  earth  i>  still  bound. 

Wrapped  in  glittering  white 
This  flower  is   found. 

Yet  ere  ever  is  heard 

The  nightingale's  lay, 
My  dear  little  nower 

Has  faded  away. 

It  smiles  on  me  sadly 

With  pitying  eye; 
The  Gardener  beckons — 

Alas!  it  must  die. 

I  love  thee,  sweet  flower 
Of  the   snow-covered  plain. 

Of  higher  things  herald 
In  Nature's  domain. 

Were  life,  simple  flower, 

An  image  ot  thee, 
Mankind  would  be  angels. 

Earth  heaven  would  be. 


TROST  IM  WINTER. 

BY    L.   WUERKEKT. 

Mein  Herz,  was  willst  dn  klagen, 
Dass  Winter  den  Garten  deckt? 

•Ein   Friihling   wird   ja   kommen, 
Der  Baum  und  Blume  erweckt. 

Warum  willst  du  denn  trauern, 
Dass  Feld  und  Weinberg  ruht.-* 

Schlaf  bringt  den  Saaten  Krafte, 
Den  Reben  stille  Glut. 

Und  ware  Gliick  und  Freude 
Geraubt   dir   unci  erstarrt ; 

's  ist  nur  ein  Schlaf  der  Starkung, 
Der  seiner  Sonne  harrt. 

Und  lage  Volk  und  Leben 
Erfroren  und  verschneit, 

Nach  stillem  Wiiuerschlafe 
Kommt  eine  bess're  Zeit. 


CONSOLATION  IN  WINTER. 

TRANSLATION    BY    H.   A.   S. 

My  heart,  why  wilt  thou  complain 
That  winter  covers  the  earth? 

Fair  spring  will  come  again  and  give 
To  trees  and  flowers  new  birth. 

And  why  wilt  thou  be  sad 

That  rest  the  field  and  the  vine? 

Sleep  brings  fresh  powers  to  the  seed. 
New  fervor  to  the  vine. 

Aye.  tho'  all  pleasure  and  joy 
Were  lost  to  thee  and  gone ; 

'Tis  but  a  sleep  that  strengthens  all. 
It  waits  a  brighter  sun. 

E'en  tho'  mankind  all  lay 
Shrouded  in  snow  and  numb. 

When  winter's  sleep  has  passed  away, 
A  better  time  will  come. 


•  The    snowdrop    is   a    small    bulbous   pKint    with   two    narrow  or  lincir   Ic«\ts  in.l   1   scap*.   iboul   6  inch<» 
hiph.  bearing  a  single,  pendulous,  bell-shaped,  white  flower.      It  is  a  native  ot   Kurxipe  or.  as  some  claim,  of  i.rrat 
Britain, 
ance 
as  pu 
flower  of  snow- 


bearing  a  single,  pendulous,  bell-shaped,  white  flower.  It  is  a  native  ot  Mirx^pe  or.  as  some  claim.  01  i.rcaj 
n  Scarcely  waitinp  for  the  winter's  snows  to  leave  the  ground,  the  delicate  t^owcrs  make  their  arr**?- 
in  February,  sonutinies  as  ear1v  as  (."andlem.TS.  or  t!\e  fe.Ast  of  Purification;  whence  thry  are  a!*?  k-,  ••> 
rification    flowers  and    fair   maids  of    February.      The   botanical    name    is    (:./..,.••.,»    .  .  .t.u.    meanirc   tnJk- 
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THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD 

BY    MRS.    FELICIA    HEMANS 

They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side; 

1  hey  filled  one  home  with  glee.        f 
Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide 

By  mountain,  stream  and   sea. 

Tlic  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow; 
She  had  each  folued  flow'r  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One  'midst  the  forest  of  the  West 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid. 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  lone  blue  sea  hath  one; 
He  rests  where  pearls  lie  deep. 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are   dressed 

Above  the  noble  slain. 
He  wrapped  his  colors  round  his  breast 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 

Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned. 
She  faded  'midst  Italian   flowers, 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree, 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee — 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth. 

Alas  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  naught  beyond,  O  earth! 


DIE   GRAEBER    EINER   FAMI1I7. 

GERMAN   TRANSLATION   BY    H.   A.   S. 

Sic  wuchsen  schon,  voll  Lust  und  Freud* 

In  einem   Heim  heran ; 
Doch  ihre  Grabcr  trennen  weit 

Berg,  btrom  und  Ocean. 

Dieselbe  Mutter  wicgt'   sie  cin 

Des  N'achts,  sah  allc  ruh'n 
Wie  Blumenkelchc  zart  und  fein — 

Wo  sind  die  Schlafer  nun? 

Wo  rauscht  ein  Strom  im  dunkeln  Tann, 
Im  fernen  Abcndland, 
Liegt  Finer;  nur  dem  roten  Mann 
Sein  Ruh'platz  ist  bekannt. 

Und  Einer  sank  ins  tiefe  Meer 

Auf  Perlengrund  hinab. 
Sie  alle  liebten  ihn,  doch  wer 

Weint  iiber  semem  Grab? 

Wo  Spanicns  dunkle  Reben  gluh'n 

Auf  blutgetranktem  reld, 
Sank  Einer  zu  den  Todten  hin 

Als  tapf'rer  Kriegesheld. 

Und  Fine  liegt  im  Myrtenhain 

Italiens,  wo  lind 
Sich  iiber  sie  die  Bluten  streu'n 

Im  lauen  Sommerwind. 

So  schied  der  Tod  die  Liebenden. 

Als  Kinder  spielten  sie 
Um  einen  Baum,  sie  beteten 

An  einer  Mutter  Knie. 

Ihr  Lacheln  strahlte  voller  Gliick; 

Sie  sangen  um  den  Herd. 
Wie  traurig.  war'  der  Liebe  Blick 

Bloss  erdenwarts  gekehrt  I 


DIE  KERCH  IS  AUS 

BY    C.    F.    HILL 


Die  Kerch  is  aus;  nau  sin  mer  frei. 

Xau  gel)  mer  g"schwind  mei  Hut. 
Die  Preddig  war  so  arrig  lang 

Un  ah  so  arrig  gut. 

Xau,  Nochber  Jake,  geb  mer  die  Hand. 

Sag,  bischt  du  als  noch  leddig? 
Wie  kumt  dann  eier  Welschkarn  a*? 

Un  was  denkscht  vun   der   Preddig? 

Lr  liot  na  mol  die  ^^eening  g'saat ; 

Fr  hot's  na  gewa  darch  Dick  un  Dinn. 
Mei  Nochbersleit,  die  hen  mol  g'hecrt 

Grad  was  for  Vcgel  sie  sin. 

Jn.  ju,  die  Preddig.  die  war  gut  I 
Mich  hot  sie  frcilich  net  verschreckt. 

Awcr  em  Pit  sei   HelTele 

Hot  er,  bei  Tschinks!  mol  nfgedeckt. 


Ja,  ja,  die  Pretldig  war  ju>cht'5  Ding. 

Die  hot  den  Pit  mol  hart  getroffa. 
Hoscht  g'sohna.  wie  die  Kerch  aus  war* 

Grad  is  er  ab  un  heem  gelotTa. 

Der  Pit — ich  hot's  nau  not  godenkt 
\'un  ihm — dor  hot  mich  arg  bcloga. 

Du  weescht.  mer  hen  amol  Geil  g'schwappf 
Un  wie  hot  er  mich  do  botroga! 

Sei  Gaul  war  ken  so  schlechter  Gaul — 

Die  Wi^hrot  muss  ich  saga. 
Doch.    denk   juschi    mol — des   \'ieh    war    hi-; 

An  00m  vun  seina  .-Kaga  I 

Waim  soi   daul  war  all  rccht  gcwcst. 

Dann  hot  ich  net  so  schlecht  gcduh ; 
Hab  noch  en  noicr  Sattel  krigt 

Un  z.vanzig  Dalor  Geld  dazu! 
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Ja,  ich  het  reclit  gut  ausgemacht, 
Sei  Gaul  war  gut  iin  schmiirt ; 

Der,  wu  ich  ihm  verhandelt  hab, 
War  ken  finf  Dalcr  wert. 


Ich  hab  'm  Parra  mol  en  Daler  gewa, 
Er   is  gcwiss  en   guter   Mann. 

Villeicht  gob  ich  'm  ah  mol  widder  eencr, 
Dcs  heesst,  wann  ich  'n  schpera  kann. 


Ja,  ja,  er  is  en  guter  Mann, 
Un  hot  ah  arrig  viel  Geduld. 

Wann  ich  'm  nix  nieh  gcwa  kann. 
Is  's  dcni  schlcchta  Pit  sei  Scliuld. 


IS'S  MAULHALTA  EN  SCHEENE  SACH 

A    MORAL   ESSAY    BY   ''OLD   SCHOOLMASTER    HANJERG." 


Du  hoscht  mer'n  grosse  Plessier  gemacht, 
Mister  Drucker — Editor  sot  ich  saga,  gel  ? — 
mit  deim  Magazine,  wu  du  mer  do  ncilich 
g'schickt  hoscht,  un  ich  bedank  jnich  vielmols. 
dass  ihr  da  alt  Hanjerg  net  vefgessa  het,  wie 
ihr  eier  Samples  nausgeduh  het.  Ich  meen 
werklich,  du  hetscht  "first  rate"  geduh  for'n 
Schtart.  Ich  hoff  du  krigscht  plenty  Unner- 
schreiwer,  un  lauter  soicha  wu  ah  glei  bezahia 
so  dass  du  fartmacha  kannscht,  wic  sich's 
g'heert,  in  der  guta  Sach.  Ich  glaab,  die 
menschta  vun  unsera  deitscha  Leit  in  Pennsil- 
weni,  die  wissa  noch  net,  dass's  so'n  Magazine 
gebt  wu  gedruckt  werd  grad  for  sie ;  ich  hab's 
net  gewisst,  awer  ich  wohn  ewa  so  weit  newa 
draus  im  Busch  un  kum  wunnerselta  meh  noch 
Ellstaun.  Du  kannscht  mich  awer  neizehla 
ennihau ;  ich  bin  bissel  karz  juscht  alleweil. 
awer  ich  schick  der  mei  Subscription  neekscht 
Woch,  wann  ich  mei  Oiergeld  krig. 

Es  hot  mich  apartig  gut  gepliest,  dass  du 
ah  pennsylweni-deitscha  Saclia  drucka  duscht, 
un  do  is's  mer  eigfalla,  ich  kennt  der  ah  alse- 
mol  so'n  Schtickel  schreiwa.  Deitsch  sclnvetz 
ich  als  noch's  liebscht,  weil  mer  der  j>chnawel 
so  gewachsa  is,  un's  geht  mer  ah  hiindiger  zu 
schreiwa.  Wecscht,  ich  bin  noch  eener  vun 
der  alta  Sart  Schulmeeschter.  wu  besser 
Deitsch  kenna  wie  Englisch.  For's  recht  zu 
saga,  ich  bin  schun  lang  ken  Schulmee>chter 
meh.  Ich  hab  die  neia  Branches  un  (.lie  neia 
Wega  net  gelernt,  un  soicha  kenna  sie  heitzu- 
dag  ninnne  braucha.  Ich  bin  en  "back  num- 
ber" wie  die  Englischa  saga. 

Ich  meen  ich  wot  dir  alsemol  so'n  kleene 
Essay  odder  Moralpreddig  schicka.  des  hee>st, 
wann  du  so  eppcs  jusa  kamischt.  Villeicht 
gebt's  ah  alsemol  so'n  kleene  Schtory.  Ich 
will  net  preddige  iwer'n  Text  aus  der  Biwel. 
Sei  mega  die  Parra  duh  ;  ich  geb  mich  net  her 
for  die"  Schritt  auslei;a.  Ich  will  ah  net  lec- 
tura,  wie  en  deitscher  Mann  als  hot,  wu  ich 
vor  Jahra  zurick  als  gut  gckeimt  hab.  Er  hot 
siwa  Schprocha  gekennt.  seller  Mann,  un  hot 
als  "Vortnige"  ghalta  in  Schula  un  Korcha. 
Er  war  en  arg  guter  Schwetzer — so  gut  dass 
er  schier  nimme  hot  scliioppa  kenna.  wann  er 
mol  gschtiirt  war.  Er  hot  die  Aaga  zugomacht. 
no  hot  er  gscliwet/t  un  gscluvet/t.  bis  die  Loit's 
gar  nimme  heera  hen  wolla.  Im  ewera  Fnd 
vun  Lecha  hot  er  mol  in  ra  Kerch  g'schwct/t 
un  hot's  ah  so  lang  gemacht,  dass  Eencr  noch 


'm  .'\nnera  naus  is  un  fort.  Er  hot  als  die  Aaga 
zug'hat  un  hot's  net  gemerki.  's  letscht  war 
juscht  noch  der  Sexton  drin.  Der  hot's  O'^ch 
"n  W'eilcha  g'schtand,  no  geht  er  zum  Schwetz- 
er.  klopt   'm    uf   die    Schuher   un   secht :    "'Mr, 

,  wenn  Sie  fertig  sind.  dann  seien  Sie  so 

gut  und  schliessen  Sie  die  Thiir."  No  is  cr  ah 
naus.  Ich  war  net  dabei,  awer  ich  hab's  als 
heera  verzehla. 

Nau  seller  Mann  hot  zu  viel  gschwetzt.  ganz 
zu  viel.  Was  er  gsaat  hot.  w;ir  all  gui  un 
schee  un  recht — diet'a  Gedanka  un  correct 
Hochdeitsch.  wie's  im  Buch  schteht — awer  er 
hot  net  gewisst,  wann's  Zeit  is  for  schtili  sei 
So  gebt's  leeder  viel  Leit,  wu  net  wissa  wann 
sie  schtili  sei  solta.  un  sie  geha  net  all  rum 
Lectures  gewa. 

's  is  so  'n  Schprichwort  unnig  unsera  Leit: 
"  's  Maulhalta  is  en  scheene  Sacii."  Du  ho^^ht 
's  ah  gewiss  schun  oft  g'heert.  Sei  meent 
abaut  's  seem  as  wann  mer  uf  Englisch  sec!»t: 
"Sf^ccch  is  silirr,  si'lciuc  is  golden."  Weil's 
Gold  viel  deirer  un  koschibarer  is  wie  Silwcr, 
war  demno  's  Maulhalta  viel  besser  wjc's 
Schwetza. 

Is  sei  wohr?  Halt  sei  Schprichwort  aus? 
's  kumt  grad  druf  a\  was  die  I'mschtanda  sin 

'S  Maulhalta  is  schee.  wann  mer  eppes  ganx 
schur  weess  un  hot's  eeniol  recht  g'saat.  No 
sot  mer  nimme  argua  driwer  un  widderhola, 
weil  mer  doch  net  meh  saga  kann.  wann  mer 
noch  so  viel  Worta  macht. 

's  Maulhalta  is  schee.  waim  mer  eppes  ganz 
weess  vun  dem  wu  g'schwetzt  werd.  Mer  hot 
werklich  no  ken  Recht  eppes  zu  saga  odder 
■'neizublaffa. "  wie  so  \'iel  gem  duhn.  **Kin 
Narr.  wenn  er  schwiege.  wiirde  auch  wcis< 
gerechnet.  und  verstandig.  wenn  cr  das  Maul 
iiielte."  So  schreibt  der  Solomon,  un  der  war 
doch  schur  en  g'scheider  Mann. 

's  Maulhalta  is  iweraus  schee.  wann  mer 
beleidigt  is  worra  un  sagt  nix  meh  davun  ru 
Niemand.  net  zu  sich  selwer.  weil  mer  ernscht 
prowirt  zu  vergewa  un  /u  verges.^a.  So  oil 
hoert  mer  saga:  •"Ich  hah*>  all  vergewa.  awer 
ich  kamis  net  vergessa."  Wann  mer's  recht 
vergewa  will,  sot  mer's  gar  rimme  mensch'na. 

"s  Maulhalta  is  ah  schee  wann  mer  Geduld 
hot  mit  Amiera  ihra  Fehler.  Dappigkec:  un 
Dummhcct.  un  lossl  sich  net  in  Zorn  neijacA 
for  schelta,  flucha  un  dowa.    Wic  Mancha  hen 
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sellc  Lesson   net  gelernt,  un   vvolla  sie   ah   net 
lerna  I 

Wcr  sei  Zung  recht  im  Zaam  halta  kann,  der 
hot  en  Grosses  geduh. 

's  Maulhalta  is  ah  ganz  am  Platz,  wann  nier 
net  mnrrt  un  schelt  ivver  des  Leida,  wu  der 
llerr  uns  zuschickt — Krankhcet  un  Sclnnerza 
mi  alia  Sorta  Triebsal ;  wann  mer  sei  Kreiz 
geduldig  trecht.  weil  nier  glaabt.  dass  es  am 
I'jid  s'  Bescht  is  for  em;  wann  mer  net  klagt 
bei  Anncra,  weil  's  doch  nix  bat  un  weil  mer 
sie  juscht  schlecht  fihla  macht  dadorch. 

's  Maulhalta  is  's  allerschenscht,  meen  ich, 
wann  mer's  dut  for  Frieda  zu  halta  un  Schtreit 
zu  verhita  ;  wann  mer  jo  Acht  gebt,  dass  mer 
nix  sagt,  wu  bcesa  G'fihla  macht  un  Freind 
odder  Xochbera  hinnig  nanner  lietzt :  wann 
mer  jo  net  alles  weiter  verzehlt,  wu  mer  saga 
heert  vun   annera  Leir. 

In  all  denna  Umschtanda  is  's  Maulhalta 
schee  un  recht-  Es  is  awer  net  alfert  schee ; 
's  is  manchmol  letz  un  ah  en  Sin,  so  glaw  ich 
ennihau. 

's  ^[aulhalta  is  letz  wann  mer  zu  schtolz  is 
for  schwetza,  waim  mer  meent  mer  war  so  viel 
g'scheider  un  besser  wie  die  um  uns  rum,  un 
unser  Gedanka  wara  zu  gut  un  zu  schee  for  sie. 
Sei  is  en  beeser  Hochmutsgeischt.  's  is  net 
amol  fair  un  ehrlich,  dass  mer  do  hi*  hockt  in 
Cumpany  un  heert  Annera  ihra  Gedanka  un 
Erfahringa  aussprecha  un  halt  sei  eeg'na  zu- 
rick.  Unner  L^mschtanda  mag's  so  notwennig 
sei;  awer  iwerhaapt,  wer  sich  so  zuschliesst 
gcga  die  Welt,  dart  net  ekschpecta  viel  Freind 
zu  halta  odder  geglicha  zu  werra  in  Cumpany 
Wer  nix  gewa  will,  diirf  net  hoffa  viel  zu 
kriga;  sei  halt  aus  in  Cumpany  'm  in  Bisness. 
Wann's  ah  so  is.  wie  mer  sich  so  gern  ei'bild, 
dass  mer  viel  g'scheider  is  wie  Annera,  dann 
is  mer  so  viel  meh  schuldig  mitzudeela  ;  sunscht 
geht's  em  am  End  wie  sellem  faula  Knecht  im 
Gleichniss,  wu  sei  Talent  vergrawa  hot. 

's  Maulhalta  is  ah  letz  wann  mer  juscht  zu 
faul  odder  ewavielisch  is  for  schwetza.  Sei 
happent  ah  oft.  Wer  net  schwetza  will  der  sot 
net  in  Cumpany  geh.  Mer  hot  ken  Recht,  uf 
R'such  zu  geh  un  an  anner  Leit  ihrem  Disch 
zu  hocka.  wann  mer  net  prowira  will  en  arnd- 
lich  G'schpreech  ufzuhalta.  Even  bei  seina 
Lcit  daheem  sot  mer  Acht  gewa,  dass  mer  net 
so  maul  faul  werd. 

's  Maulhalta  is  ah  letz  un  en  Sin.  wann  mer 
liegt  dabei.  Wie  kann  mer  liega  wann  mer 
nix  secht?  Viel  leichter  as  da  annera  Weg. 
Wann  mer  dabei  is.  wu  eppes  verzehlt  werd. 
wu  mer  weess  dass  's  net  wohr  is :  wann  eppes 
g'frogt  werd.  wu  g'saat  werra  sot  un  wu  mer 
saga  kennt ;  wu  en  schlechter  Report  gemacht 
werd  vun  epper  wu  mer  recht  macha  kemit ; 
wann  villeicht  gar  g'schpott  werd  iwer  die 
liivvel  un  Religion — un  mer  hcert's  a'  un  sagt 
nix.  dann  scheint's  grad  as  deet  mer  ah  so 
denka  un  meena.  un  sei  is  grad  so  gut  geloga 
as  wami  mer's  seem  Ding  saga  deet. 

's  Maulhalta  is  ah  arg  letz.  wann  mcr■^  aus 
Schpcit  dut.  Scl  is  abaut  so'n  miener  Weg  as 
t-ener    for    Schpeit    ausiwa,    un    doch    wie    oft 


heert  mer,  dass  epper  sich  verschweert  ken 
Wort  meh  zu  scliwetza  mit  dem  odder  sellem, 
bis  er  a'fangt.  Ei.  ich  hab  schun  gelesa  vun 
g'heierta  Leit  un  G'schwischter,  die  hen  viel 
Johr  lang  beinanner  gewohnt  un  ken  Wort 
meh  zamma  gschwetzt,  bis  sie  g'schtarwa  sin! 
Sei  Maulhalta  hot  schun  ferchterlich  viel 
Elend  un  Truwel  in  der  Welt  gemacht.  Do  is 
's  doch  viel  besser.  wann  mer  bees  werra  muss, 
mer  sagt  ecm  die  Meening  grad  raus  un  pro- 
wirt  no  glei  widder  ufzumacha. 

's  Maulhalta  is  ah  ganz  letz  wann  mer  net 
eig'schteh  will,  dass  mer  letz  war  odder  letz 
geduh  hot.  Sei  is  freilich  ah  en  Art  Schtolz 
un  kummt  gewiss  vum  Beesa  her.  Mer  meent 
*s'  kennt  gar  net  sei,  wie  hart  's  Mancha  geht 
for  saga,  dass  sie  letz  geduh  hen.  dass  es  sie 
reit  un  dass  sie  gern  vergewa  hetta.  Un  doch 
is  ken  annerer  Weg,  wann  mer  PVieda  hawa 
will  im  eeg'na  Herz  drin  un  Vergewing  ..nna, 
wu  mer  sie  all  mi'nanner  so  notwennig 
braucha.  Wann  so  en  Schtillsei  net  en  grosse 
Sin  is,  dann  weess  ich  net  was  eene  is. 

's  gebt  noch  en  Sort  Maulhalta  wu  ken  bis- 
sel  schee  is:  wann  mer  ne:  's  Herz  hot  zu 
schwetza  wu's  em  sei  Priicht  is.  Wann  .\nncra 
a'g'schuldigt  werra  for  was  mir  letz  gemacht 
hen ;  wann  guta.  brava  Leit  nunner  geronnt 
werra  mit  Retscherei :  wann  junga^  Leit  ver- 
lockt  werra  zum  Saufa  un  annera  Schlechiig- 
keeta;  wann  epper  u'schuldig  bejuhst  werd; 
wann  Ehrlichkeet  dumm  g'scholta.  un  Betrieg- 
erei  un  U'glawa  ufgelobt.  un  des  wu  mir  for 
recht  un  heilig  halta.  verschpott  un  nunner 
getreta  werd — un  mer  heeren's  un  ferchten  uns 
ufzuschwetza,  odder  schleicha  liewer  da\iin, 
dann  sin  mer  elendige  Cowards  un  sotten  uns 
schiimma  vor  uns  sei  wer.  Xo  is  "s  Maulhalta 
en  Sin  vor  Gott  un  en  Sciian  vor  der  Welt. 

Nee,  Mr.  Editor,  's  Maulhalta  is  net  immer 
en  scheene  Sach.  *s  Schprichwort  halt  net  al- 
fert aus.  Du  hoscht  wul  die  Schtory  gelesa 
vun  scllera  "Silent  Academy."  wu  juscht  hun- 
nert  Members  hot  hawa  d.Hrfa  un  wu  juscht  so 
wcnnig  hen  schwetza  solla  wie  meglich— wie 
no'n  Candidat  kumma  is.  wie's  Hunnert  schun 
voll  war,  un  der  President  hot  *m  a  Glas 
g'hauftig  voll  Wasser  hi'gschtellt  tor  em  weisa. 
dass  ken  Platz  meh  \\i  wiir  for  en.  No  hot 
er  'n  Rosablettel  ufgepickt  un  ufs  Wasser 
gelegt.  dass  ken  Treppele  iwergelotTa  is.  un  5ie 
hen  Hir  Rule  falla  lassa  un  hen  en  uigenumma. 
Scheene  Schtory  sei.  awer  ich  halt's  liewer 
mit  der  Biwel.  wu  sagt:  "Fin  Wort  geredet  zn 
seiner  Zeit.  das  isl  wie  goldene  Aepiel  in  s\\- 
bernen   Schalen." 

r)u  weescht  wul  ah  vun  sellem  griechischa 
Phlosoph.  wu  nix  gschwetzt  hot  in  Cumpany 
un  sei  hen  en  gfroct  for  was  er  nix  saga  deet. 
"Ei.  hot  er  gsaat.  "s  Schwetra  hot  mich  alse- 
mol  schun  gereit.  's  Schtillscluveiga  awer  noch 
niemols."  Ich  denk  's  war  so  1km  ihm.  avver 
wann  ich  zurick  guck  ut  mei  Low  a.  glaw  ich 
ehrlich.  dass  es  mich  schun  meh  gcreii  hot 
wann  ichs  Maul  ghalia  hab  as  wann  ich 
gschwetzt  hab.  Sei  g'heeri  awer  net  doher,  un 
nau  is  's  Zeit  das  ich  schiill  bin  for  dcsmul. 
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Gather  Up  the  Fragments 

FOR  a  long  time  it  could  be  truth- 
fully said  that  our  German  an- 
cestors did  not  receive  from  the 
writers  of  history  what  was  justly  their 
due.  They  were  put  in  the  background, 
overlooked  and  ignored,  even  misrepre- 
sented and  maligned,  while  the  parts 
played  by  other  colonists  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  great  Republic  were  set  forth 
in  eloquent  detail. 

Within  a  few  decades  the  efforts  of 
individual  scholars  and  especially  the 
labors  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety have  brought  about  a  gratifying 
change.  Many  more  or  less  pretentious 
works  relating  to  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
the  German  settlers  and  their  descen- 
dants have  been  published.  A  flood  of 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  that  part  of 
our  State  and  national  history  of  which, 
tho'  it  should  concern  us  most,  we  had 
hitherto  known  the  least.  The  sturdy 
virtues  and  heroic  acts  of  our  forefa- 
thers are  gradually  being  proclaimed  to 
the  world  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

Yet,  while  much  has  been  done,  more 
remains  to  be  done.  There  is  many  an 
interesting  and  important  part  of  our 
people's  story  that  has  been  imperfectly 
told  or  barely  touched.  There  were  mi- 
grations and  settlements  that  professional 
historians  have  but  little  noticed.  P>e- 
ginning  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  groat 
wandering  of  Pennsylvania-Germans 
southward  to  the  Shenandoah  \'alley  in 
\'irginia,  even  to  the  Carolinas  and 
northern  Georgia.  There  was  a  smaller 
e.Kodus  of  our  people  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  to  Indiana  and  other 
western  States.  There  were  adventu- 
rers among  our  kin  who  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  sailed  around  Cape 
Horn  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  newly 
found  goldfields  of  California.  Where 
shall  we  look  for  a  fully  detailed  and 
authentic  historv  of  all  these  movements? 


Even  here  in  our  own  midst  there  is 
abundance  of  material  of  local  or  general 
interest  that  has  not  been  worked  up. 
Every  township  and  village  has  its  his- 
tory and  its  prominent  characters  that, 
for  the  completion  of  the  record  of  our 
race,  should  be  chronicled  and  described. 
Many  an  interesting  chapter  can  still  be 
written  of  the  various  churches  and  con- 
gregations scattered  through  the  land. 
The  genealogical  records  of  individual 
families  open  up  a  wide  field  of  research. 
ETom  the  mouths  of  older  people  here 
and  there  may  be  gathered  legends  and 
stories  of  adventure  as  fascinating  as 
any  novel,  that  should  not  be  lost  to  the 
world.  In  short,  fragments  of  historical. 
biographical,  genealogical  and  legendary 
lore  are  lying  around  in  many  places. 
waiting  for  some  one  to  pick  them  up. 

It  is  just  such  fragments  that  The 
Penxsylvania-Gkkman  is  eager  to  get. 
It  desires  to  become  a  repository  of  these 
things  to  those  especially  who  do  not 
own  extensive  libraries  and  rare  histori- 
cal works.  To  do  its  work  well,  to  ac- 
complish its  mission  satisfactorily,  it 
needs  the  co-operation  of  its  readers  and 
friends.  Let  each  of  these  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  lie  within  his  reach  and 
send  them  in. 

Meeting  of   Lehigh   County   Historians 

The  first  regular  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  January  13.  at  .Mlcntown. 
The  attendance  exceeded  the  exjxK- 
tations  oi  the  organizers,  and  that 
it  was  not  mere  curiosity  which  intluccd 
so  many  to  come  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  almost  every  one  present  who  was 
not  a  member  already,  became  such  be- 
fore leaving.  Secretary  Roberts,  who  all 
aloui:  has  been  one  oi  the  loading  spirit.^ 
of  the  organization,  liad  the  satisfaction 
of  enrolling  no  less  than  forty-four 
"charter  inembcrs" — gentlemen  an^l 
ladies. 
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The  officers  of  the  Society  are  these : 
President,  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Ettinger ;  Vice- 
President,  Philip  \V.  Flores;  Secretary, 
Charles  R.  Roberts ;  Treasurer,  Leo 
Wise,  Esq. ;  Executive  Committee,  Rev. 
S.  E.  Ochsenford,  D.D.,  Judge  F.  M. 
Trexlcr,  David  A.  Miller,  David  Mc- 
Kenna  and  O.  P.  Knauss. 

Two  very  interesting  papers  were  read 
at  this  meeting.  A.  F.  Berlin,  the  well 
known  archcologist,  who  has  probably 
delved  more  deeply  into  the  study  of  the 
aborigines  of  this  section  than  any  other 
man,  offered  ''A  Bit  of  Lehigh  County 
Indian  History"  that  was  really  choice 
and  that  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers at  no  distant  day.  Secretary  Roberts 
read  a  long  and  exhaustive  account  of 
"William  Allen,  the  Founder  of  Allen- 
town,  and  his  Descendants.''  This  paper, 
the  result  of  several  years  of  study  and 
original  research,  was  accompanied  with 
a  number  of  interesting  family-portraits 
and  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  draft  of 
"Northampton  Town"  made  in   1762. 

A  number  of  historical  works  were 
donated  to  the  Society  by  James  J.  Hau- 
ser,  upon  whose  motion  the  President  was 
empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  oi 
three,  to  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
preparing  a  full  history  of  Lehigh 
County  until  March.  191 2,  when  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  its  formation  will 
be  in  order. 

The  organization  of  this  Society  has 
been  under  way  about  two  years.  But 
the  meeting  just  held  gave  ample  prom- 
ise that  the  Society  is  an  assured  fact, 
and  that  'T^ittle  Lehigh"  will  no  longer 
lag  behind  so  many  of  her  sister  coun- 
ties in  this  important  matter.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  finances  of  the  young 
organization  will  not  allow  it  to  accept 
the  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Cooper,  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  to  purchase  the  old 
College  building  and  preserve  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  was  the  original 
Livingston  Mansion  as  its  permanent 
headquarters  and  nuiseum.  Ilere  is  a 
chance  for  some  moneyed  man  to  en- 
shrine his  name  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  this  and  many  coming  generations. 
Who  will  be  the  man  ? 


New  School  Ideas  from  "Old  Berks'* 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
abstract  of  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  State  Association  of  County  School 
Superintendents  at  Ilarrisburg  by  Supt. 
E.  M.  Rapp,  of  Berks.  His  subject  was 
"The  Rural  School  Problem,"  and  he 
treated  it  in  a  way  that  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  interest  and  leave  an  impression. 
We  quote  some  sentences  to  show  the 
drift  of  his  ideas: 

The  rural  school  must  be  improved  in  order 
to  furnish  the  training  demanded  by  the  new 
conditions  affecting  country  life.  A  mere  rudi- 
mentary education  i?  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  modern  life.  Tlie  '"little  red  school 
house"'  must  be  given  great  credit  for  the  work 
it  has  done  and  may  yet  do.  As  the  local  in- 
stitutional unit  it  is  no  longer  the  hope  of  the 
country.  .    .   . 

The  best  school  of  the  future  will  be  a  rural 
school.  The  country  could,  and  in  time  it  will, 
by  paying  for  them,  maintain  as  good  5cho«?l$ 
as  the  cities  now  support,  and  in  addition  the 
country  school  will  always  possess  certain  ad- 
vantages that  the  city  school  cannot  buy  if  it 
wanted  to  . 

Altogether  the  greatest  educational  need  in 
Pennsylvania,  at  this  time,  is  home  high  schools 
for  the  country  children.  ...  I  have  in  mind 
as  the  future  rural  school  a  centralized  model 
rural  industrial  school  from  a  tract  having  a 
radius  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  consoli- 
dating from  twenty  to  fifty  schools,  including 
halt  a  dozen  or  more  districts — a  true  farm 
school. 

Such  a  school  would  be  in  a  strictly  farming 
community,  and  should  have  a  ten-acre  farm. 
with  cottages  for  the  principal  and  especial 
teachers  who  are  trained  in  agricultural  teach- 
ing. Part  of  the  grounds  would  be  equipped 
with  groves  for  a  shelter  belt ;  with  ornamental 
trees."  shrubs,  and  flowers,  with  ample  play- 
grounds, with  small  farm  buildings;  a  gym- 
nasium with  a  swimming  pool,  and  part  of  the 
tract  devoted  to  tield  crop  e.xpernnents  and 
demonstrations:  agriculture  is  placed  along- 
side the  three  R's  for  the  boys- 

A  woman  assistant  trained  to  teach  home 
economics,  with  the  small  equipment  necessary 
for  teaching,  cix^kinc.  sewin^:.  home  decora- 
tion, etc..  could  in  like  maimer  place  home 
economics  alongside  the  three  Rs  for  the 
girls.   ... 

Let  everv  patriotic  citizen  of  the  Slate  join 
in  a  righte^Mis  crusade  at  least  for  Inrlter  rural 
schools',  with  better  teachers,  better  surround- 
ings and  better  facilities  for  the  work  of  uni- 
ver>al  educauon.  Let  us  unfold  a  new  banner 
and  inscribe  upon  it  the  words  "For  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Her  Children." 
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Unquestionably  here  is  a  man  who  has 
ideals  as  well  as  ideas,  a  truly  progressive 
schoolman.  And  let  our  English  neigh- 
bors not  forget  that  he  represents  "Alt 
Derricks,"  a  county  of  which  it  used  to 
be  said  that  its  inhabitants  still  voted  for 
Andrew  Jackson  and  parts  of  which  were 
mentioned  contemptuously  as  places  that 
produced  "the  fat  oxen  and  the  stupid 
people."  Evidently  good  old  Berks  is 
marching  forward  in  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  and  we  rather  think  she 
will  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  the 
advancing  host. 

Yes,  the  old  schoolhouse  is  going;  the 
days  of  its  usefulness  will  soon  be  past. 
But  after  the  educator  comes  the  histo- 
rian, and  for  him  we  would  say  a  word. 
There  are  scores  of  old  schoolhouses  out- 
of  use  already,  not  only  in  Berks,  but  all 
over  the  State.  Many  of  our  most  prom- 
inent men  and  women  have  there  receiv- 
ed their  first  training,  perhaps  all  the 
school-training  they  ever  got.  Each  of 
these  decaying  buildings  has  an  interest- 
ing story,  has  been  the  scene  of  incidents 
fondly  remembered.  Who  will  write  for 
us  the  histories  of  those  old  schoolhouses 
and  send  us  pictures  of  them,  ere  it  is  too 
late?  Here  too  are  fragments  that 
should  be  gathered,  that  The  Penxsyl- 
vania-German  will  most  gladly  pre- 
serve, if  his  friends  will  but  pick  them  up 
for  him. 

A  Warm  Welcome  and  Many  Compliments 

Now,  after  all  these  monitions,  reports 
and  comments,  what  can  we  say  more 
particularly  of  ourselves  at  this  time? 

Our  growing  youngster,  whom  we 
sent  forth  with  so  nuicli  paternal  solici- 
tude at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  has 
made  the  year's  first  round.  He  has 
visited  all  his  old  friends,  and  he  has 
entered  many  new  homes,  eagerly  seek- 
ing friends.  Here  and  there  he  has  also 
stopped  by  the  wayside,  to  greet  a  fa- 
miliar face  and  offer  his  store  oi  choice 
mind-food. 

We  rejoice  to  say  that  almost  all  his 
old  friends  have  given  him  a  warm  wel- 
come. Quite  a  number  have  acknowleilg- 
ed  his  visit  with  words  of  approval  and 
recommendation  that  delight   die  hearts 


of  his  parents.  We  shall  print  a  goo<l 
many  of  those  kind  words  on  the  follow- 
ing i)ages,  giving  first  |>lace.  as  is  most 
befitting,  to  the  very  fiattcring  testimo- 
nial of  "Papa"  Croll.  Who  so  well  quali- 
fied as  he  to  judge  of  his  boy's  growth 
and  development  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness?  Saying  this,  we  surely  do 
not  appreciate  the  good  opinions  of  so 
many  others  any  less. 

It  will  delight  "Papa"  Croll.  we  doubt 
not,  to  be  told'  that  his  boy  is  even  now 
crossing  the  ocean  to  visit  some  friends 
over  there. 

A  few  of  his  old  friends,  we  regret  to 
tell,  have  closed  their  doors  to  our  boy 
and  tried  to  shut  him  out.  He  will  knock 
there  again,  asking  leave  to  enter,  for 
he  is  very  loth  to  give  up  an  old  friend. 
He  would  rather  win  a  score  of  new  ones, 
and  he  is  pleased  that  the  gains  outbal- 
ance the  losses  as  much  as  they  do.  He 
promises  that  he  will  visit  his  new-found 
patrons  regularly  and  make  himself  >o 
useful  and  agreeable  that  they  will  won- 
der how  they  could  do  without  him  so 
long. 

Thanks,  dear  friends,  for  all  your  kind 
welcomes,  your  approving  words,  your 
helpful  hints,  your  wise  and  well  meant 
su":£:estions,  vour  valuable  contributions. 
All  these  are  wonderfully  cheering  and 
encouraging,  and  we  would  not  forego 
them.  But  there  is  something  more 
cheering  and  encouraging  still — some- 
thing absolutely  needful,  aye.  indispen- 
sable to  our  work.  We  surely  need  not 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Alas,  that  nolxxly  in 
this  world  can  get  along  wiiiiout  it.  not 
even  The  PEXNSVLV.\Ni.\-CiERM.\N ! 
Some  of  you  have  supplied  that  also,  and 
we  most  heartily  appreciate  your  prompt 
consideration.  How  earnestly  we  wish 
that  all  the  rest  might  quickly  follow 
your  good  example  I 

What  We  Have  in  Store  for  You 

Vou  remember,  kind  friends,  that  in 
our  October  announcement  we  ojHrned 
our  pantry-door  **just  wide  enougli  to 
give  vou  a  peep  at  the  gcxxl  things  on  the 
shelves  and  a  snitY  of  their  sweet  odors." 
We  propose  to  do  so  again  to-day.  for 
we  think  it  is  vour  due  to  know,  at  least 
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in  part,  what  is  being  prepared  for  you. 
It  will  whet  your  mental  appetite  even  as, 
when  we  were  boys,  our  physical  appetite 
was  whetted  and  we  went  to  work  all 
the  more  promptly  and  cheerfully  when 
kind  Mother  had  promised  to  cook  our 
favorite  dish  of  potpie,  or  apple  dump- 
lings, or  doughnuts,  or  maybe  Sauerkraut 
un  Schpcck. 

We  are  reaching  out  in  all  directions 
to  gather  choice  material  for  our  pages. 
Here  is  a  partial  list  of  articles  that  are 
in  preparation  and  will  appear  in  May 
and  early  numbers  following: 

The  Old  Sprogell  Burial  Ground,  by  G-  F.  P. 

Wanger,  of  Pottstovvn. 
Baer   Family   Record,  by   Dr.   S.    A.    Baer,   of 

Harrisburg. 
A   Brief   History   of   AUentown,   by  James   J. 

Hauser,  of  Macungie. 
A   Brief  History  of  Sumneytown,   by  Rev.   J. 

L.  Tvoush. 
Connecticut  Claims  in   Pennsylvania,  by  Prof. 

D.     Montfort     Melchior,     of     Perkiomen 

Seminary. 
The  Catholic  Church  at  Bally.  Pa.,  by  Mrs.  J. 

M.  Kase,  of  Reading. 


Early  German  Publishers,  by  Rev.  A.  Staple- 
ton,  of  W'rightsville,  Pa. 

A  Four-Hunrlred-Mile  Journey  for  a  Bride, 
bv  Dr.  William  H.  Rice,  of  Gnadenhuiten, 
(Dhio. 

A  Bit  of  Lehigh  County  Indian  History,  by  \. 
F.  Berlin,  of  AUentown. 

The  Pennsylvania-Cjerman  Society,  by  M.  H. 
H.  Richards,  of  Lebanon. 

Historical  Buildings  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Daniel  Bertolct,  the  Eccentric 
of  Olcy,  by  Bishop  X.  B.  Grubb,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Christopher  Wiegner,  the  Diarist  of  Towa- 
mcncin.  and  Poems  and  Translations  of 
John  Kelpius,  by  H.  W.  Kricl>e!. 

The  Wild  Rose  of  Bethlehem,  an  original  story 
by  'The  Little  Hunchback,"  will  begin  in 
the   ^L'ly  number. 

Now,  dear  reader,  do  not  keep  all  this 
to  yourself,  but  tell  your  friends  ami 
neighbors  what  good  things  The  Penx- 
sylvani.vGermax  is  going  to  bring,  so 
that  they  may  in  good  season  secure  a 
share  thereof.  You  can  but  gain  by  so 
doing,  for  the  more  guests  we  have  to 
sit  down  at  our  table,  the  greater  will  he 
the  richness  and  variety  of  the  feast 
spread  before  them. 
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An  Extraordinary  Book  Sale 

December  14,  1905,  a  sale  was  held  at  the 
book  auction  rooms  of  Davis  and  Harvey, 
Philadelphia,  that  marks  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  rvmerican  book  sales.  S.  V.  Henkels, 
who  compiled  the  catalog  and  conducted  the 
sale,  wrote  thus  about  the  Pennypacker  collec- 
tion, part  of  which  was  disposed  oi  on  this  oc- 
casion :  "There  has  never  been  such  a  collec- 
tion offered  at  either  public  or  private  sale  in 
the  world.  It  embraces  nearly  three  times  as 
many  titles  as  were  contained  in  the  great 
Stevens  Collection,  purchased  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  $35,000.  and  it  is  larger  by  far 
than  any  other  collection  in  either  public  or 
private  hands.  Governor  Pennypacker  has 
spent  upwards  of  forty  years  of  untiring  re- 
search to  make  this  collection  a  representative 
one,  and  this  catalog  will  attest  the  great 
success  which  has  crowned  his  efforts.'' 

Will  Meet  Next  Fall  at  AUentown 

At  the  recent  quarterly  meeting  oi  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Society,  held  at  the  house  of  Rev.  L. 
Kryder  Evans.  D.D.,  at  Pottstown,  AUentown 
was  selected  as  the  place  oi  the  next  annual 
nieeting  in  October.  1900.  Provision  was  made 
for  copying,  from  the  otVicial  records  in  custotly 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  the 
names  of  all   the   Redemptioners    for   incorpo- 


ration in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society.  Pa- 
pers on  "A  Century  of  Pennsylvania-German 
Journalism"  (  1732-1832L  "The  Roads  of  East- 
ern Pennsylvania"  and  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man in  his  relation  to  education  are  being  pre- 
pared for  the  same  purpose.  The  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  at  .-Mlentown  was  held  in   iSoS. 

The  State  Federation  of  Historical  Societies 
held  its  second  annual  nieeting  at  Harrisburg 
January  4.  About  eighteen  counties  were  rep- 
resented. Governor  Pennypacker  made  a  brief 
welcoming  speech,  congratulating  the  histori- 
ans on  the  success  they  have  achieved  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  accuracy  of  historical  matter 
should  be  carefully  looked  after.  The  follow- 
ing oflicers  were  unanimously  re-elected:  Pre<;- 
ident.  John  \V.  Jordan,  of  the  Stale  Historical 
Societv:  Vice-Presidents.  Gilbert  Cope,  of 
Chester,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Dubb<.  of  Lancaster. 
and  Rev.  Horace  E-  Hayden.  of  Wyominc; 
Secretary.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Heiltnan.  of  Leba- 
non:  Treasurer,  Benjamin  M  N'eail.  of  Dau- 
phin. The  Eederation  will  prolvihly  ask  the 
Legislature  of  T007  for  a  substantial  appropri- 
ation. 

Took  Possession  of  Its  New  Museum 
.\t  the  atmual  meeting  of  the  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society  held  at  Doylestown.  January 
10,  its  new   Museum,  which  cost  $J7s500.  was 
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turned  over  by  the  Building  Committee  free  of 
debt.  The  building  was  made  possible  through 
a  donation  of  $10,000  by  the  late  William  L. 
Elkins  and  will  be  occupied  early  in  the  spring. 
General  W.  H.  H.  Davis  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  John  S.  Willianib  Vice- 
President,  Alfred  Paschall  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  Warren  S-  Eby  Librarian. 
Several  interesting  papers  were  read  at  the 
meeting. 

Rededication  of  Old  Churches 

The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church  at 
■Egypt,  Lehigh  county,  was  rededicated  on 
Sunday,  January  29,  after  a  thorough  renova- 
tion. Three  services  were  held,  each  of  which 
was  well  attended.  Dr.  J.  D.  Schindel  and 
Rev.  G.  P.  Stein,  the  pastors  of  the  church; 
Rev.  J.  V.  Lambert,  of  Catasauqua  ;  Dr.  J.  S. 
stahr,  of  Franklin  and  ^L'l^shall  College,;  Rev. 
A.  B.  Frantz,  of  Catasauqua ;  A.  Lobach,  of 
Tamaqua,  and  H.  J.  Kuder,  of  Alliance,  made 
addresses.  (Egypt  is  the  oldest  German  set- 
tlement on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  the  first  con- 
gregation there  was  organized  by  John  Henry 
Goetschius,  a  Reformed  minister  who  came 
from  Zurich.  The  first  church  there  was  built 
by  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in   1764.) 

The  Old  Brick  Church  at  Pottstown.  erected 
in  1776,  now  the  home  of  Zion's  Reformed 
congregation,  was  rededicated  February  4. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Wieand,  who  has  served  there  as 
pastor  for  twenty-two  years,  was  assisted  in 
the  services  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Bowman,  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Appointed  County  School  Superintendent 
James  M.  Shelly,  principal  of  the  Doyles- 
town  High  School,  has  been  appointee  to  fill 
t"he  unexpired  term  of  County  Superintendent 
Allen  S.  ^lartin,  of  Bucks  county,  who  re- 
signed to  become  school  superintendent  at  Xor- 
ristown.  Mr.  Shelly  is  a  son  of  Rev.  A.  S. 
Shelly,  pastor  of  the  Mennonite  church  at 
Bally,  and  a  native  of  Mil  ford,  Bucks  county. 
He  was  educated  at  Perkiomen  Seminary  and 
Lafayette  College,  and  before  coming  to 
Doylestown  taught  natural  science  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J. 

Normal  Students  in  Greek  Tragedy 
•  Thirty  students  of  the  Keystone  State  Xor- 
mal  School  on  Januarv  25  and  20  presented 
"Dido."  a  tragedy  translated  and  dramatized 
from  Virgil's  "Auieid,"  to  audiences  of  more 
than  a  thousand  each.  It  was  by  far  the  best 
amateur  production  ever  given  at  the  institu- 
tion. All  the  players  were  members  oi  the 
Senior  Class  and  directed  by  Miss  Mabel  G. 
Cobb.  Considerable  money  was  realized  and 
given  to  the  Christian  associations  to  carry  on 
their  work  at  the  school. 

Elected  Instructor  in  Seminary 
Prof.   Irwin   Hoch   DeLong.  Ph.D..  a  native 
of  Catasauqua.  has  been   elected  instructor  in 
Old  Testament  science  in  the  Reformeil  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Lancaster.     Prof.  DeLong 


has  studied  at  tiie  Keystone  State  Normal 
School,  Muhlenberg  College,  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lancas- 
ter, the  University  of  Chicago,  the  American 
School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in 
Palestine,  and  Frederic  William  L'niversity  at 
Berlin.  He  lias  traveled  through  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, Arabia  and  Egypt. 

A  Pennsylvania-German  Prize  Winner 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  pul>- 
lishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionaries,  recently 
offered  $400  in  cash  prizes  for  essays  on  six- 
teen assigned  subjects,  competition  being  open 
to  any  one  in  the  United  States.  Prof.  E.  S. 
Gerhard,  principal  of  the  Huntingdon  High 
School,  won  the  S25  prize  for  '"Value  of  Word 
Study  and  How  to  Direct  It."'  Prof.  Gerhard 
is  a  Montgomery  county  "Dutchman."  a  grad- 
uate of  Perkiomen  Seminary  and  Princcton. 
His  father  lives  near  East  Greenville. 

Elected  President  of  Medical  Association 
Dr.  Elmer  G.  Kriebel.  of  Worcester,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Kriebel  is  a 
Hereford  boy.  and  his  old-time  teacher  heart- 
ily congratulates  him  on  the  honor  conferred 
on  him.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  and  has  practiced  about  ten  ycirs. 

Good  Year  for  an  Archeologist 

D.  N.  Kern,  of  Allentown.  a  noted  archeolo- 
gist. last  year  added  652  specimens  to  his  col- 
lection of  Indian  relics.  In  searching  for  them 
he  visited  45  farms,  the  sites  of  old  Indian  vil- 
lages, and  walked  more  than  150  miles.  His 
entire  collection  now  number>  toco  specimens, 
comprising  50  distinct  kinds  of  Indian  relics. 

Collecting  Material  on  "Pennsylvania-Dutch" 
O.  F.  Hershey.  of  the  law  firm  of  Grain  & 
Hershey,  in  Baltimore,  is  collecting  material 
on  the  "Pennsylvania-Dutch"'  and  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  persons  who  arc  in 
a  position  to  give  him  aid. 

A  Mathematician  Honored  Abroad 
William  Weldman  Landis.  A.M..  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Dickmson  College.  Carlisle, 
has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Math- 
ematical Circle  of  Palermo.  Italy,  the  most  ex- 
clusive mathematical  society  in  the  world.  He 
is  the  fourteenth  American  to  receive  this 
honor. 

OBITUARIES 
Prof.  John  S.  P.  Foist,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  known  musicians  of  Lehigh  couniy, 
died  of  general  debility  DecemlKr  24.  at  Ailcn- 
town.  He  was  born  in  Philadelpliia  Novem- 
ber 15.  1817.  and  early  developed  musical  tal- 
ent. For  niany  years  he  organized  and  lauitht 
singing  schools  and  church  choirs  in  Monroe. 
Xorihampton.  Lehigh  and  Berks,  and  also  had 
main  private  pupils  ^J\^  the  organ.  p«ano  and 
violin.  He  was  a  resident  ot  .XUentown  since 
1841)  and  the  tir>i  music  le.ichcr  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city. 
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William  F.  Weaber,  junior  member  of  the 
\\-ell  known  Weltbote  Publishing  Company  at 
Alicntown,  died  December  29.  He  was  born 
at  Coopcrsburg  August  31,  1846.  He  became  a 
public  school  teacher  at  sixteen  and  later 
served  as  clerk  at  the  East  Penn  Junction  of 
the  P.  &  R.  Railroad.  In  1878  he  became  book- 
keeper for  I.ei^enring,  Trexlcr  &  Co  .  publish- 
ers, and  in  1893  joined  the  firm,  which  then 
took  its  present  name.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  a  number  of  years. 

Freeland  G.  Hobson,  a  man  prominent  in 
tlie  legal,  financial,  religious  and  educational 
circles  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley,  died  at  Col- 
legeville.  January  11,  after  a  five  weeks'  illness 
of  typhoid  pneumonia,  aged  48.  He  was  treas- 
urer and  trust  ofticer  of  the  Xorristown  Trust 
Company,  which  he  organized  in  1888,  treas- 
urer of  the  Valley  Forge  Association  and  a 
prominent  lawyer.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  Trinity  Reformed  Church  and  for  years 
took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  Ur- 
sinus  College. 

Rev.  John  W.  Hassler,  D.D..  one  of  the 
leading  Lutheran  ministers  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, died  at  Lancaster  December  2"/,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  He  was  a  native  of  Franklin 
county  and  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College. 
During  a  ministry  of  fifty  years  he  served 
charges    at    different   places,    and   through    the 


Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment Penna.  Heavy  Artillery.  He  established 
two  flourishing  missions  in  Lancaster. 

Rev.  G.  a.  Bruegfl,  a  Lutheran  pastor  at 
Phillipsburg,  N.  ].,  died  there  January  14,  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  was  a  native  of  Wuritem- 
berg  and  had  studied  at  Tubingen  before  com- 
ing to  this  country.  After  studying  theology 
at  Capital  University  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  he 
was  ordained  in  1861. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Fegley,  A.M.,  a  well  known 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  New  Tripoli  and  a 
trustee  of  Muhlenberg  College,  died  there  after 
three  days'  illness  January  30,  aged  02.  He 
%vas  ordained  in  1869  and  the  same  year  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  S.  S.  Klein  in  a  charge  consisting 
of  Ebenezer  Church  at  New  Tripoli,  St.  Ja- 
cob's Church  at  Jacksonville.  St.  Peter's  Church 
at  Lynnville,  and  Jerusalem  Church  in  Albany. 
His  pastorate  was  long  and  successful  and  he 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people. 

Dr.  Milton  Valentine,  professor  emeritus 
of  systematic  theolog>'  in  the  Lutheran  Sem- 
inary at  Gettysburg  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  men  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  died  February  6.  He  was  born  Jan- 
uary I,  1825,  and  was  a  teacher  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  and  the  Seminary  connected 
with  it  tor  forty  years-  Nearly  all  this  time  he 
was  president  of  the  College. 
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Correction  of  a  Date 

A  friend  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  who  ordered  a 
copy  of  the  January  number,  writes : 

I  want  it  particularly  for  the  article  on  the  "River 
Brethren"  Church.  I  am  interested  in  that,  because 
the  original  L'lrich  Enge!,  \vho  is  buried  at  Wild  Cat, 
•was  my  great-great-grandfather.  My  mother  was  an 
Engel,  and  we  descend   from    L'lrich's  son,   John. 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
the  Engels  in  this  country,  as  given  in  the  article  in 
question.  They  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  October, 
1754,  not  1753!  My  authority  is  Prof.  I.  D.  Rupp, 
^vho,  I  think,  is  the  best  we  have.  I  have  his  "Thirty 
Thousand  Names." 

You  are  right.  According  to  Rupp,  Ulrich 
Engel  landed  as  one  of  554  passengers,  immi- 
grants from  Franconia.  the  Palatinate  and 
Zweibriicken,   October    I,    1754. 

Arrived   in  Bad   Shape — Subscription   Blank 
on   Cover 

A  lady  in  Kenilworth.  111.,  to  whom  probably 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  subscri- 
ber of  The  Pennsvlv.\ni.\-Germ.\n — she  says 
she  will  be  eighty-two  at  her  next  birthday — 
informs  us,  in  renewing  her  subscription,  that 
she  has  taken  the  magazine  since  its  first  num- 
ber, but  complains  of  the  condition  in  which 
our  January  edition  reached  her.     She  says: 

I  received  this  magazine  in  a  worse  condition  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  cover  was  about  otf.  The 
^^Tappcr,  I  think,  was  too  thin.  My  others  were  so 
»iiccly  done  up;  I  wish  you  could  see  the  contrast.   .    .    . 


It  looks  as  though  it   had  been  crammed  into  a  waste- 
paper  basket. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the  corrr. 
I  see  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  a  subscription 
blank.  Vou  must  expect  from  what  it  says  th*t  read- 
ers will  fill  it  out  and  send  it  back  to  you.  Whoever 
heard  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  cover  for  such  a  pur- 
pose? 

We  are  sorry  indeed  that  our  magazine 
reached  you  in  such  bad  shape,  though  it  cer- 
tainly was  no  fault  of  ours-  Whether  it  was 
carelessly  wrapped  or  handled  too  roughly  in 
passing  through  the  mails,  we  can  not  say; 
probably  the  latter,  for  our  instructions  are  to 
have  it  wrapped  fiat  and  so  that,  with  ordin- 
ary care,  it  could  pass  anywhere  without  in- 
jury. If  orher  subscribers  have  complaints  to 
make  on  this  score,  they  will  please  report  to 
us.  .  . 

Ves.  there  is  much  intormatjon  on  the  cover. 
which  we  want  all  our  friends  to  read.  The 
idea  of  putting  a  subscription  blank  there  may 
be  novel  aiid  not  very  practical,  but  then  we 
wanted  to  use  a  reprint  of  that  cover  as  an 
advertising  circular,  on  which  the  blank  is 
quite  in  place.  Moreover,  no  one  needs  to  cut 
ofT  that  subscription  blank  unless  he  or  she 
wai\ts  to.  You  may  copy  it  or  use  \-our  own 
form,  just  so  you  don't  forget  to  send  your 
subscription.  We  consider  the  cover  as  onlr 
the  shell,  which,  when  the  contents  are  bound 
into  a  bov^k  for  tinal  preservation,  nuy  be 
stripped  otT  and  thrown  away. 
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Wants  Address  of  Publishers  Given 

_  Your  book  notices  are  good,  but  I  think  you  should 
give  the  addresses  of  publishers.  T.  A,  J.  S. 

Your  suggestion  is  well  taken.  We  shall 
henceforth  give  the  address  of  the  author  or 
publisher  in  every  case,  also  the  price,  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  furnish  the  work,  as  well 
as  any  other  book  our  readers  may  want,  at  the 
publisher's  price.  We  hope  our  readers  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  offer  and  make  their 
orders  through  us.  Where  no  price  iS  given, 
you  may  infer  that  the  work  is  printed  for 
gratuitous  distribution. 

Our  Question-Box 

Wasserschtitz. — What  is  meant  by  the  word 
Wasserschtitz,  which  I  have  heard  among  our  farm- 
ing population?     T.  K.  H.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A  Wasserschtitz  is  a  rather  low,  tiat  wooden 
pail,  with  the  usual  handle  or  bail,  and  with 
or  without  feet,  used  for  carrying  water.  We 
remember  very  well  seeing  this  kind  of  vessel 
carried  about  the  field  in  haymaking  and  har- 
vesting time,  filled  with  water  or  root  beer  for 
the  thirsty  workers.  It  was  usually  called  sim- 
ply Schtitz,  which  is  the  generic  term,  for  the 
vessel  may  be  used  for  any  kind  of  liquid. 
Adelung  says  the  word  Stiitzc  is  used  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Germany,  especially  Bavaria,  for 
such  a  vessel  as  we  have  just  now  described. 
It  is  also  spelled  Stitzc  and  is  akin  either  to 
Stiitz  or  Staudc.  Stutz,  from  stutzcn  to  stunt 
or  shorten,  is  used  in  composition  for  anything 
shorter  or  smaller  than  the  usual  size.  Thus 
Stutze  or  Stutzcr  may  signify  a  short  rifle 
(Stutzbi'ichsc),  a  small,  low  clock  (Stutziihr), 
or  a  short  wig  (Stutzpcrriicke).  StiltzcJicn  are 
ladies'  mitts  that   reach   onlv   to   the   knuckles. 


Staudc,  from  stehcn,  to  stand,  may  mean  the 
same  as  Stutze  and  is  used  in  compounds,  as 
Badcstaudc  (bathing  pail),  Spulstaude  (dish- 
water pail),  ll'asserstaudc,  etc.  In  some  places 
according  to  Adelung,  the  word  Slander  is 
used  in  the  same  sense;  but  among  Pcnnsvl- 
vania-Gcrmans  a  Sclitdnner  is  a  larger  wooden 
vessel,  an  open  barrel  or  vat.  such  as  is  used 
for  salting  down  meat  or  sauerkraut. 

Franztockel. — I  have  occasionally  heard  some  old 
people  among  tlic  Pennsylvania-ricrmans  sav:  'Er  is 
en  Franziockcl." .  What  did  they  mean  '  by  that? 
T.   K.    }I. 

We  can  not  answer  positively,  but  \vc  will 
venture  a  guess.  Franzjockcl  is  evidently  a 
compound,  and  the  first  part,  Franz,  probnbly 
means  a  Frenchman,  called  in  German  Fratl- 
zosc,  and  sometimes  by  abbreviation  Franze. 
Jockcl  or  Jdkel  is  derived  from  Jakob,  Jacob, 
and  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany  as  a 
term  of  contempt  to  indicate  a  queer  or  silly 
fellow,  a  crank.  Adelung  thinks  this  use  of 
the  word  may  have  been  caused  by  the  faci 
that  painters  used  to  represent  the  Ap«j>:!e 
Jacobus  (James)  as  a  strange  figure,  adorned 
with  all  sorts  of  sea  shells,  or  by  the  strange 
procession  pilgrims  formerly  used  to  make  to 
the  shrine  of  .St.  James  the  Elder  at  Compo- 
stella,  in  Spain.  When  we  remember  that 
many  of  our  ancestors  came  from  the  Palatin- 
ate and  Alsace,  where  they  were  neighbor?  of 
the  French,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  they 
came  to  use  the  word  Franzjockcl  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense  in  speaking  oi  a  Frenchman 
whom  they  did  not  like  or  respect,  or  of  one 
of  their  own  countrymen  who  favored  or  imi- 
tated the  French.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  the 
word  would  naturally  lose  this  specific  me.m- 
ing,  but  might  still  be  used  as  a  general  term 
of  contempt  or  derision. 


Our  Book-Table 


Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Manaeer  of  The 
Pennsylvania-German  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price.  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  mentioned  sejM 
rately.  Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  through  us  at  the  publisher's  price.  Inquiries 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


The  Jewish  Colony  at  Tower  Hill,  Schaeffers- 
town,  Pa.  By  Dk.  George  M.ws.  jo  pp.. 
duodecimo. 
This  is  a  well  written  pamphlet  giving  an 
interesting  account  of  a  settlement  that  stands 
somewhat  unique  among  the  colonial  settle- 
ments of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Mays  contradicts 
the  statements  made  by  another  noted  histori- 
an :  that  this  colony  settled  permanently  in  the 
Lebanon  Valley  and  tnat.  by  reason  of  acces- 
sions from  the  German  Protestants  of  the  vi- 
cinity, it  was  at  one  time  the  most  populous 
Jewish  congregation  in  the  colonics.  He  en- 
deavors to  show  from  tradition  and  history 
that  the  colonists  in  question  probably  arrived 
about  1730:  that  they  were  traders,  who  had 
no  intention  of  settling  permanently,  but  were 
allured  by  the  hope  of  a  profitable  tratle  with 
the  Indians;  that  they  were  never  strong  in 
numbers,    received    no    increase    from    German 


Protestants,  either  sectarians  or  orthodox 
church  members,  and  that,  failing  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  financial  gam.  they  left  the  place 
before  i"4i.  the  year  in  which  Schacttcrstown 
was  founded. 

Onkel  J2ff's  Rem'n.scences  of  Youth  And  Other 
Poems.  By  Thos  J.  B  Rhoads.  M  D.  j^>> 
pp..  duodecimo.  Price  $-\  postage  15  ccnt>. 

'Onkel  Jeff'  is  no  stranger  to  the  readers  of 
The  Penxsvlv.\ni.v-Gfrm.\.v.  Several  of  his 
effusions  in  dialect  and  in  F.ni;;i>h  have  Ap- 
peared among  our  Gems  and  been  faN-orably 
received.  The  book  bctore  us  is  quite  a  Ci>I- 
lection.  comprising  o(>  longer  or  shorter  poems. 
By  far  the  longest  is  Gcnovefa.  whose  pathetic 
story  the  author  repeats  in  rhyming  iamb:c 
pentameters  as  it  was  'related  by  the  gOi">d  oJd 
dames  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago*  and  as  he 
heard  it   from  his  mother  when    'the  youthful 
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flock  of  brothers  and  sisters"  gathered  eagerly 
around  her  chair  on  some  long  winter  evening. 
The  old  legend  is  here  reproduced  in  all  its 
details  in  a  very  attractive  form.  The  other 
poems  contained  in  this  book  comprise  a  great 
variety  of  subjects — sentimental,  humorous, 
narrative,  descriptive  and  didactic.  We  men- 
tion a  few  titles  picked  at  random:  An  Amus- 
ing" i.^pisode  during  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration 
at  Boyerstcdle  in  1818,  An  Old-lime  Battalion, 
Old  Black  Pete,  Breaking  Flax  in  Olden  '1  ime, 
Christmas  Eve  Sixty  Years  ago,  Gathering 
Winter  Apples,  House-Cleaning,  Lost  and 
Starved  to  Death  in  the  Alleghenies,  Only  a 
Tramp.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  neatly 
bound. 

The   Pathos   of   Song   and    Other    Poems.      By 

George  Keller  DeLong.  28  pp.,  small 
octavo.  Price  25  cents,  five  copies  for  $1. 
Another  young  Pennsylvania-German  has 
entered  the  race  to  win  the  poet's  laurel 
wreath.  His  first  work  lies  before  us  in  a 
neatly  printed  pamphlet  with  white  covers 
and  title  printed  in  blue,  red  and  gold.  A 
frontispiece  picture  of  the  author  adorns  the 
work,  w-hose  contents  are  arranged  under  five 
heads:  Preiude,  The  Pathos  of  Song.  Mem- 
oirs of  Childhood,  Recitations,  For  Youth  and 
Maiden.  Mr.  DeLong's  verses  bear  marks  of 
immaturity,  but  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  in  them 
and  frequently  finds  beautiful  expression. 
Whence  Know  I  then  the  Beautiful?  Regret, 
Vocation  and  Rambles  are  gems  which,  with 
some  needed  polishing,  would  shine  brightly. 
We  hope  Mr.  DeLong  will  work  on  and  reach 
the  goal  of  his  laudable  ambition. 

History  of  the  Keller  Family.  By  Rev.  Eli 
Keller,  D.D.  192  pp.,  i2mo.  Price  $1.50; 
postage  14  cents. 
We  were  much  pleased  when  our  esteemed 
old  friend,  the  author,  brought  us  this  volume 
for  review  and  we  have  looked  it  through 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Family  his- 
tories may  be  ever  so  full  and  authentic,  ever 
so  valuable  as  a  record  and  for  reference,  yet 
fail  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  general  reader, 
especially  if  he  is  an  outsider  so  far  as  relation- 
ship goes,  as  this  book  held  ours.  We  have 
spent  several  evening  hours  very  pleasantly  in 
perusing  the  story  of  Father  Joseph  Keller,  the 
immigrant  ancestor  of  the  family — how.  hav- 
ing wedded  a  schoolmate  from  the  Bavarian 
fatherland,  he  built  their  home  in  the  beauti- 
ful county  of  Xorthampton.  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Blue  Mountains:  how  they  toiled 
on  together  peacefully  and  happily,  with  their 
children  growing  up  about  them,  until  one 
<lark  day  in  November,  1757,  when  a  band  of 
Indians  surprised  the  family  while  the  father 
was  away  beyond  the  hilltop  seeding,  killed  the 
oldest  son  and  carried  ott  the  mother  with  her 
three-vear-old  John  Jacob  into  captivity:  how 
after  three  years  of  weary  waiting  tliat  mother 
returned  to  her  grief-stricken  familv.  but  her 
Httle  .son  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  stpry 
i>^  as  fascinating  as  fiction  and  really  more  fas- 
cinating, because  it  is  not  fiction.     Nhiny  other 


life  stories,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  are  told 
in  the  book,  and  the  chapter  of  short  reminis- 
cences near  the  close  was  very  enjoyable.  1  he 
vdumc  is  illustrated  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
author  and  more  than  a  dozen  full-page  pic- 
tures. It  is  copiously  indexed  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  Family  Chart  recording  seven  gen- 
erations of  the  Keller  family.     . 

Luther's     Church     Postil.       Gospels:     Advent, 

Christmas  and  Epiphany  Sermons-  Trans- 
lated for  the  first  time  into  English,  with 
Introduction,    Walch's    Analyses    and    Bu- 
genhagen's    "Summaries."   by    Prof.   Joh.v 
NiCH0L.\s  Lenker,  D.D.     Lutherans  in  All 
Lands    Co.,    Minneapolis,    Mmn.     455    pp., 
duodecimo,  cloth. 
The    great    and    praiseworthy    enterpri-e    of 
publishing  "The  Precious  and  Sacred  Writings 
of  Martin  Luther,  the   Hero  of  the   Reforma- 
tion,  the   Greatest  of  the  Teuton  Church   Fa- 
thers and  the  Father  of  Protestant  Church  Lit- 
erature," in  English  for  the  benefit  of  the  mil- 
lions of   Protestants  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, has  repeatedly  been  mentioned  in  the  re- 
view columns  of  this  magazine.     The  admirers 
of   Luther — who   count   by   hundreds  of  thou- 
sands even   among  those  who  are  not  his  ad- 
herents in  every  point  oi  doctrine — should  give 
this   work  a   hearty   welcome   everywhere.      It 
brings    them    in    English   hardly   less   vigorous 
than   the  clear-cut  Saxon  which  the  great  Re- 
former   made    the    literary    language    of    Ger- 
many, the  fullness  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
\\  ord,  on  which,  as  upon  an  immovable  rock. 
he  planted  himself  so  firmly,  and  his  powerful 
invectives  against  the  abuses  of  his  day.     The 
volume  before  us.  the  tenth  of  the  series,  con- 
tains twelve  sermons  on   as  many  gospel   les- 
sons.    Each  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  ser- 
mons men  hear  or  read  nowadays,  but  each  is 
fully    outlined    and    carefully    subdivided,    and 
contains    rich     spiritual    meat     to    repay    the 
perusal. 

The  numbers  of  the  volumes  correspond  ex- 
actly with  those  of  the  Erlangen  edition,  and 
the  paragraphs  with  those  of  the  Walch  edi' 
tion.  so  that  the  indexes  oi  these  German  edi- 
tions may  be  used  in  large  measure  for  the 
English  edition,  until  the  English  indexes  ap- 
pear. Price  per  volume  Sj.25.  to  advance  sub- 
scribers 51.65.  postage   prepaid. 

.Apart  from  the  importance  of  this  work  in 
a  religious  sense,  it  particularly  deserves  our 
notice^  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lenkcr.  the  edi- 
tor, is  a  Pennsylvania-German,  born  at  Sun- 
bury.  Pa.,  where  his  mother  >ti:l  lives. 

A  Plea  for  Alphabetic  Reform.  By  Benx 
PiTM.xx.  Cincinnati.  O. 
The  question  of  a  revised  spelling  of  the 
English  tongue  has  been  agitated  for  year^  by 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
pamphlet  before  us  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
mass  of  literature  that  has  grown  up  around 
this  subject.  Coming  from  a  well  known 
authority  on  phonics  and  phonography,  it  sets 
forth  in  a  very  effective  manner  the  need  of 
the  reform  which  it  advocates. 
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That  of  all  living  languages  English  has  the 
most  irregular  and  complicated  spelling  has 
long  been  recognized  by  those  who  have  given 
this  matter  due  thought.  The  reason  of  thi*^ 
irregularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  languag'2 
has  borrowed  words  from  different  source^ 
usually  taking  them  as  they  were  written  w 
the  languages  from  which  they  came.  The-.e 
word-forms  were  for  the  most  part  retamed 
and  made  permanent  by  the  printer's  art,  while 
the  spoken  words  they  represented  gradually 
changed.  To  this  growing  apart  of  the  written 
or  printed  and  the  spoken  word  we  owe  the 
variety  of  sounds  given  to  each  of  our  vowels 
and  vowel  compounds  as  well  as  to  some  con- 
sonants; to  this  also  is  due  the  large  number' 
of  silent  letters  which,  in  the  eyes  of  spell'ng 
reformers,  disfigure  the  printed  page  and  are 
so  much  waste  of  time,  labor,  paper  and  moiiey 
Probably  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  let- 
ters still  written  but  no  longer  sounded  is 
found  in  the  ending  ed  of  the  past  tense  of  thv 
verb  and  the  past  participle.  Formerly  this 
wa«  invariably  pronounced  as  a  distinct  sylla- 
ble; now  the  final  d  is,  whenever  possible,  at- 
tached to  the  preceding  syllable  and  the  vowel 
is  dropt.  Poets  only  retain  it  now  and  then 
when  they  find  it  necessary  to  fill  out  the 
measure  of  a  line. 

Mr.  Pitman  makes  a  strong  plea,  when,  after 
quoting  Franklin's  dictum  that  "English  is  the 
gatewav  to  all  knowledge,"  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"Why  then  should  we  make  it  difficult  for  all 
and  impossible  ior  some,  to  enter  this  gateway!* 
We  unquestionably  do  this  by  trying  to  make 
twenty-three  letters  represent  the  forty  sound? 
of  English  speech.  (K,  q  and  x  are  but  dupli- 
cates of  other  letters.)  The  attempt  to  do  so 
results  in  a  lawless  orthography,  which  gives 
615  different  ways  of  spelling  our  forty  sound-;, 
while  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  art- 
used  with  not  less  than  642  different  significa- 
tions. Can  we  longer  treat  with  unconcern 
the  dictum  of  practical  educators,  that  our 
anomalous  orthography  wastes  two  years  of 
every  child's  educational  life,  in  its  attempt  to 
master  the  arts  of  reading  and  spelling?  .  .  . 
If  it  costs  two  dollars  a  week  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  average  American  child,  and  if  two 
years  are  wasted  by  each  of  the  nineteen  mil- 
lion children  who  attend  school,  it  means  that 
this  nation  loses  more  than  five  million  dollars 
a  day  by  the  use  of  its  antiquated  alphabet  and 
grotesque  spelling." 

The  reform  Mr.  Pitman  offers  is  not  a  strict- 
ly phonetic  system  of  spelling.  As  there  are 
about  forty  elementary  sounds  in  English,  such 
a  system  would  necessitate  the  addition  to  our 
alphabet  of  half  as  many  letters  as  it  now  has 
or  the  use  of  many  diacritical  marks.  Our 
author  objects  to  new  characters  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  marks  on  esthetic  grounds.  He 
thinks  the  eye  that  has  been  trained  by  the 
perfect  synm'ietry  of  the  Roman  letters  would 
be  offended  by  the  spotted  appearance  of  the 
phonetic  page,  fie  seeks  to  attain  hi.s  end  by 
making  the  letters  now   in  use   so  uniform  in 


their  values  that  any  new  word  may  be  read 
as  easily  as  any  new  combination  of  figures. 
To  indicate  the  regular  long  sound  of  the 
vowels  he  puts  a  dot  over  them.  The  sound  of 
a  in  alms  is  represented  by  aa,  that  of  a  in  all 
bv  au,  that  of  u  in  rule  by  00.  The  regular 
short  vowel  sounds  are  indicated  by  om.itiing 
the  dot,  also  from  lower-case  i.  The  sound  of 
M  in  put  is  the  only  one  that  requires  a  special 
diacritical  mark.  The  single  consonants  are 
given  their  usual  powers;  the  sound  of  ch  is 
heard  in  church,  that  of  th  in  thigh,  that  of  sit 
in  sure,  that  of  zh  in  ziston.  The  only  new  con- 
sonant introduced  is  a  consolidated  th  for  the 
sound  heard  in  thy.  The  accompanying  script 
alphabet,  however,  contains  several  new  forms. 

While  Mr.  Pitman's  system  will  not  be  sat- 
isfactory to  those  reformers  who  insist  on  pho- 
netic spelling  throughout,  the  fact  that  he 
makes  so  few  changes  in  the  letters  we  have 
will,  we  believe,  secure  for  his  scheme  a  better 
prospect  of  acceptance.  It  is  more  practical 
than  a  strictly  phonetic  system  would  be.  One 
point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  connection 
is  that,  no  matter  how  we  spell,  we  must  still 
have  an  alphabet,  a  well  fi.xed,  uniform  ar- 
rangement of  the  letters  in  use.  This  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  teach  reading  and 
spelling,  but  indispensable  for  classification  and 
enumeration  in  dictionaries  and  lists  of  words 
and  names  of  every  kind.'  The  more  we  en- 
large our  alphabet,  the  longer  and  more  un- 
wieldy it  will  become  for  this  purpose.  M". 
Pitman,  by  casting  out  three  letters  and  adding- 
but  one.  has  reduced  the  alphabet  to  twenty- 
four  letters,  just  as  many  as  it  had  before  / 
and  J,  U  and  V  were  made  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  this  discus- 
sion because  we  have  long  taken  an  interest  in 
spelling  reform  and  stand  ready  to  welcome 
any  practical  system  that  will  make  English 
orthography  simpler  and  easier  to  acquire. 

Current  Literature  is  much  more  than  its 
title  implies,  for  it  reviews  not  only  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  but  the  world's  history  ami 
the  progress  of  science,  art  and  religion  as 
well.  Persons  in  the  Foreground  also  consti- 
tute a  very  interesting  department.  A  late 
feature  is  the  addition  of  a  short  story,  trans- 
lated from  some  foreign  writer  oi  note.  Pub- 
lished at  34  West  roth  Street.  New  York,  nt 
$3  a  year.  .\  fine  edition  of  Theodore  Rcvse- 
velt's  "Winning  of  the  West"  in  six  volume? 
is  offered  new  subscribers  for  forty  cents  ad- 
ditioiial.  the  set  to  be  sent  free  for  e.xamina- 
tion. 

The  Lhristian  Herald  is  an  ever  we!c\-»me 
weekly  visitor.  Its  pages  are  always  interest- 
ing and  edifying,  furnishing  excellent  readir.c 
for  the  home  circle.  Each  number  contains  a 
sermon  by  .<;omc  noted  divine,  well  written  edi- 
torials on  the  great  moral  questions  ol  the 
dav.  and  a  nunibcr  01  illustrated  ariiclcs  on  the 
chief  events  of  the  week  in  Protestant 
churches  and  missions  at  home  and  abroad. 
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What  They  Say  of  Us 

KIND  WORDS  FOR  TEIE  PENXSYLVAXIA-GERMAX 
BY  ITS  READERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS 


The  little  youngster  I  bade  such  a  reluctant 
good-bye  three  months  ago  paid  his  first  visit 
to  my  door  last  evening.  .  .  .  His  coming 
made  me  decline  a  pressing  invitation  to  spend 
the  evening  in  choice  and  congenial  company 
elsewhere.  I  wanted  to  be  with  my  little  dar- 
ling and  hear  him  talk. 

My,  how  he  has  grown  and  changed !  We 
scarcely  knew  our  boy.  He  has  shed  his  kilts 
and  came  stalking  in  in  knickerbockers 
(double-column  pages,  genuine  pantaloons) 
like  a  man.  But  he  has  grown  handsomer  and 
more  manly.  He  has  lost  his  rustic  bashful- 
ness  and  gained  the  airs  of  a  city  chap.  He 
resembles  the  regular  city-bred  Metropolitans. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  ere  he  will  take 
his  place  on  all  the  book-stands  and  news- 
stands of  the  country  and  make  his  monthly 
trips  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  European  cen- 
ters of  culture,  alongside  of  other  periodic 
visitors,  hailing  from  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

Well,  let  him  have  a  chance  I  He  has  good 
blood  and  a  laudable  ambition.  Besides  this 
he  carried  a  large  basket,  filled  with  good  fruit, 
proving  that  he  had  had  a  successful  vintage. 
Mv  congratulations  and  best  wishes! — Rev. 
P.'C.  Croll,  D.D. 

I  subscribed  to  your  publication  for  a  year, 
as  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  and  want  to  have 
it.  I  am  glad  there  is  somebody  who  is  will- 
ing to  give  us  such  excellent  material  at  such 
reasonable  rates. — L'lysses  S.  Koons.  author  of 
'^Brother  Jaebez :  A  Tale  of  the  Kloster." 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  magazine  and  sincerely  hope 
it  will  receive  the  support  it  so  richly  deserves. 
— Dr.  George  Mays,  Philadelphia. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily 
upon  the  undoubted  success  of  your  new  ven- 
ture. The  cover  is  attractive,  the  size  is  con- 
venient, the  paper  and  tvpe  are  excellent,  the 
illustrations  are  interesting  and  artistic  and 
the  contents  are  fresh,  original  and  instructive. 
You  deserve  a  generous  patronage  for  the  high 
standards  set  and  for  the  excellence  of  the 
work  done.  Long  live  The  Pen n sylvan i.\- 
Germ.\n  under  its  new  management,  and  may 
it  grow  and  prosper  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  publishers. — Rev.  O.  S. 
Kricbcl,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Perkiomcn  Sem- 
inary. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  first  num- 
ber of  The  Pennsvlv.\nia-Gf.rman.  It  gives 
us  an  assurance  of  many  good  things  in  the 
future.— H.  M.  M.  Richards.  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society. 

In  forwarding  my  subscription  I  t.ake  the  op- 
portunity  to  express  my   sincere  wish   for   the 


success  of  the  magazine.  I  consider  it  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Gqrman  Society. — James  M.  Landis,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  January  number  of  The  Pen.vsyl- 
vania-Gf.rman  was  received,  and  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it. — Daniel  Miller,  Publisher. 

If  you  continue  the  appearance  and  the  in- 
teresting matter  contained  in  your  first  is^uc, 
I  shall  be  much  gratified.  It  Is  a  decided  im- 
provement.— John  P.  Keller,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

You  are  making  a  fine  beginning.  The  first 
number  is  a  very  creditable  work  and  speaks 
well  for  the  new  management.  I  trust  you  will 
be  greatly  encouraged  by  a  liberal  patronage 
You  have  my  best  wishes  for  unbounded  suc- 
cess. Enclosed  herewith  I  forward  you  check 
for  renewal  of  my  subscription. — W.  H.  Reed, 
Treasurer,  Montgomery  County  Historical 
Society. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  see  it  grow  into  a 
monthly.  Put  me  down  as  a  perpetual  sub- 
scriber.— Rev.  A.   Stapleton. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  as  heartily  as  I 
can  on  paper  on  your  first  number  of  The 
Pennsylvania-German.  I  have  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  has 
made  me  wish  that  you  could  soon  send  it  to 
us  every  month  or  even  oftener. — F.  A- 
Krauss,  Reading,  Pa. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  new  scries  of  The 
Pennsylvanl\-German.  May  it  have  a  long 
and  useful  life. — Ellwood  Roberts,  Norris- 
town,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  in  its  new 
dress  has  reached  me.  Permit  me  to  otTcr  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  this  very  interesting  and 
most  profitable  publication.  Our  pleasures  will 
now  be  doubled  in  that  we  shall  have  a  bi- 
monthly instead  of  a  quarterly  issue.  I  always 
wait  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania-German and  "devour"  it  when  it 
reaches  me.  I  say  a  hearty  .\men  to  the  eicht 
"Reasons  Why  You  Should  Road  The  Pctvt- 
svlvania-German."  and  hope  they  may  be  re.id 
by  manv  who  do  not  yet  know  what  ihcy  h.ivc 
been  nn'ssing— Ira  C.Schoch.  Selinsgrove.  Pa. 

I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  be  a  decided 
"go."— Prof.   E.  S!  Gerhard.  Huntingdon.   Pa. 

The  magazine  has  always,  under  Dr.  CroM's 
guidance,  grown  upon  my  liking,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  under  yours  it  will  continue  to 
do  so.  How  can  any  born  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man fail  to  appreciate  si->  able  and  interestinj: 
an  advocate  of  his  cause?— Nathan  Stein.  .\!a- 
mcdi.  Cal. 
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1  value  the  magazine  very  highly. — John  R. 
Laubach,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

I  hope  your  journal  will  meet  with  unlooked 
for  success.  There  is  a  good  field  and  it  ought 
to  flourish. — Ethan  A.  Weaver,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania-German,  for  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting,  is  in  my 
hands.  I  am  liappy  to  say  that  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  When  I  received  it  I  could  not 
keep  from  reading  until  it  was  read  through, 
and  this  at  the  expense  of  other  important 
work  pressing  upon  me.  ...  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  new  venture.  To  prove  that  I 
mean  what  I  saj-  1  enclose  my  check  for  a 
year's  subscription. — Bishop  X.  B.  Grubb, 
Philadelphia, 

First  of  all  we  do  heartily  congratulate  the 
new  publishers  of  The  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man upon  the  excellent  beginning  thev  have 
made.  The  variety  and  quality  of  information 
contained  in  the  January  number  is  decidedly 
pleasing  and  gives  hopeful  evidence  of  sup- 
plying admirably  to  the  German  stock  of  tho. 
good  old  State  very  welcome  facts.  You  are 
beginning  to  do  for  the  State  a  work  similar 
to  that  which  the  late  Mr.  Dotterer  did  for  the 
Perkiomen  region. — Rev.  E.  E.  S.  Johnson. 
Wolfenbiittel,  Germany. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  publications  is- 
sued from  the  presses  of  the  Report  Publish- 
ing Company,  and  the  current  bi-monthly 
number  .  .  .  not  only  maintains  all  established 
prestige  as  "a  popular  magazine  of  biography, 
history,  genealogy,  folklore,  literature,  etc.," 
but  it  bears  unmistakable  augury  and  earnest 
of  even  greater  and  more  distinguished 
achievement  for  the  future. — Evening  Report, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 

We  are  more  than  pleased  with  it.  The 
magazine  is  neat  in  appearance,  made  up  in 
the  best  and  most  approved  style  of  the  prin- 
ter's art,  and  the  contents  are  instructive  and 
entertaining.  Our        Pennsylvania-Germans 

should  not  miss  an  issue  of  this  valuable  paper, 
as  it  deals  largely  with  facts  that  relate  to 
their  ancestors  and'  to  the  activities  of  the  race. 
All  who  know  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  its 
present  owners  and  publishers  can  feel  assured 
that  every  number  will  be  a  treasure-trove 
that  can  hardly  be  equaled. — Town  and  Coun- 
try, Pennsburg,  Pa. 

It  is  brimfull  of  interest  in  all  its  forty-eight 
pages.  .  .  .  There  are  many  appropriate  illus- 
trations-— Daily  City  Item,  Allentown,  Pa. 

(It)  is  more  attractive  and  interesting  than 
ever.  The  January  number  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  old   Pennsylvania-Ger- 


man landmarks,  and  the  articles  are  replete 
with  interest.  The  magazine  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged. — Chronicle  and  Xews,  Al- 
lentown, Pa. 

The  January  issue  is  a  very  interesting  num- 
ber. It.  contains  articles  of  historical  value 
and  is  finely  illustrated  and  printed.  .  .  .  The 
publication  should  find  a  place  in  every  home 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and  every  num- 
ber should  be  preserved. — Macungic  (Pa.) 
Progress. 

This  magazine  contains  much  of  interest  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania-German  descent  and  to 
the  public  in  general. — Collegeville  (Pa.)  In- 
dependent. 

This  magazine  contains  a  vast  deal  of  inter- 
esting matter  pertaining  to  the  history  and  life 
of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans.  Each  number 
is  finely  illustrated. — Reformed  Church  Rec- 
ord, Reading.  Pa. 

Those  who  delight  in  reading  the  folklore 
and  so  forth  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 
should  subscribe  for  The  Pennsylvania- 
German. — Phoenixville    (Pa.)    Messenger. 

Diese  populare  Zeitschrift  ist  nun  in  ihrem 
neuen,  schonen  Gewande  erschienen.  .  .  .  Ihr 
Aussehen  und  Inhait  macht  einen  so  gunsiigen 
Eindruck,  das  wir  den  Wunsch  hegen.  allc 
Familien  mochten  das  Werk  in  ihre  Hauser 
kommen  lassen,  damit  das  junge  Gcschlecht 
die  Geschlichte  seiner  \'orvater  und  der  scho- 
nen ostpcnnsylvanischen  Heimat  lernen  konnle. 
Bisher  war  die  Klage.  dass  die  jungen  Leuic 
die  Abhandlungen  in  deutschen  Zeiiungen  and 
Schriftcn  liicht  zu  lesen  vermochten,  und  diese 
Thatsache  wurde  allgemein  gefiihlt.  Dem 
Misstand  ist  nun  treftiich  abgeholfen. — We'.t- 
bote.  Allentown.  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania-Ger.man  In  its  new 
form  and  management  makes  a  very  conspicu- 
ous appearance.  The  historical  sketch  of  :he 
River  Brethren,  by  John  K.  Miller,  wiili  five 
beautiful  illustrations,  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
teresting articles  this  number  contains.  .  .  . 
Hunting  "'Elbetritches."  a  popular  story  in  two 
versions,  should  be  read  by  everybody. — Daily 
Journal,  Middletown.  Pa. 

The  January  number  ...  is  more  th.m  usu- 
ally interesting.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
old  Pennsylvania  landmarks.  —  Reformed 
Church   Messenger.   Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  is  an  interest- 
ing publication  and  ought  to  find  adequate  sup- 
port. It  is  devoted  to  preserving  the  records 
of  the  Penns\lvania-German  coniriburior^s  to 
the  aggregate  history  and  life  of  the  .\merlcan 
people.— Lutheran  Observer,   Philadelphia. 
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Rachel  Bahn,  the  York  County  Poetess 


BY  DK.   :.   II.   BETZ,  YORK.  PA. 


Y 


ORK  county  has  hitherto  been  not- 
ed chietly  for  its  material  activi- 
ties. The  work  of  the  novelist,  the 
j)oet  and  miscellaneotis  writer  will  come 
loiter.  Altich  material  exists  within  its 
borders  that  will  be  turned  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  this  direction. 

We  have  had  several  writers  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  chiefly  based  on  local  events 
and  episodes.  Among  these  may  be 
named  E.  Norman  Gunnison  and  H.  ]\I. 
Crider.  Several  others  wrote  chiefly  in 
the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect.  To 
these  belong  Henry  L.  Fisher,  Rev.  Adam 
Stump  and  Miss  Rachel  Bahn. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  the  author  of  several 
volumes  in  the  dialect,  which  are  local  in 
character  and  embody  old-time  customs 
and  habits,  incidents  and  traditions  in  all 
their  quaintness. 


Rev.  Stump's  efforts  have  been  fugitive 
and  published  for  the  most  part  by  the 
local  and  religious  press.  His  work 
shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, with  aptness  of  expression  and  il- 
lustration. 

Miss  ]^)ahn  published  a  book  of  poems 
containing  several  hundred  pages  in 
1869.  About  one  tenth  of  the  volume  is 
Pennsylvania-German  verse,  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  changes  of  season  and  ob- 
jects contained  in  her  limited  held  of  ob- 
servation, with  lleeting  glimpses  of  the 
social  side  of  life.  In  nuich  of  her  work 
she  voiced  rare  beauty  and  pathos. 

Her  English  poems  are  largely  devo- 
tional in  strain  and  express  intense  hope. 
patience  and  resignation.  She  has  woven 
into  her  work  nuich  of  her  life  experi- 
ence,  which   was   exceptionally   sad  and 
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affecting.  The  circumstances  surround- 
ing her  were  of  such  an  interesting  char- 
acter as  to  demand  more  than  a  passing 
notice. 

Rachel  Bahn  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  of  York  county.  She 
was  born,  lived  and  died  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  the  beautiful  Kreutz  Creek  val- 
ley, midway  on  the  turnpike  between 
York  and  Wrightsville.  This  turnpike 
was  built  as  early  as  1818.  Her  family 
was  allied  to  the  Harbaughs,  Fishers  and 
Spanglers,  some  members  of  which  be- 
came known  to  literary  fame.  She  was 
one  of  ten  sons  and  daughters  and  sur- 
vived all  her  brothers  and  sisters  but  one. 


Having  had  but  limited  educational 
advantages  earlier  in  life,  Miss  liahn  in 
her  affliction  turned  her  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  mind.  Her  pecu- 
liar ailment  and  her  sunny,  social  dispo- 
sition appealed  strongly  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing circle  of  friends  and  visitors. 
It  is  believed  that  she  had  thousands  of 
callers,  as  her  journals  will  show. 

Thus  her  time  passed  pleasantly  and 
she  became  well  informed.  None  knew 
better  than  she  what  was  happening  in 
her  community  and  the  world  at  large. 
She  was  warmly  attached  to  her  church, 
altho'  unable  to  attend  its  services.  She 
kept  journals  of  events  and  took  notes 
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Rachel  Bahn  was  born  in  1830.  In 
1849,  ^t  nineteen  years  of  age,  she  be- 
came the  victim  of  a  spinal  disease, 
which  permanently  deprived  her  of  the 
use  of  her  lower  limbs.  From  that  time 
until  her  death  in  1902,  a  period  of  fifty- 
three  years,  she  was  a  helpless  invalid, 
dependent  on  her  family  for  comfort  and 
nursing.  Her  father  and  mother  having 
died  at  an  early  period  of  her  affliction, 
the  responsibility  of  ministering  to  her 
wants  fell  upon  a  sister,  who  tenderly 
cared  for  her  up  to  within  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  life.  When  this  sister  died, 
Miss  Bahn  became  dependent  upon  the 
good  offices  of  strangers,  but  was  very 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  her  help. 


of  everything  of  interest.  She  wrote  a 
genealogy  and  history  of  her  family,  with 
her  autobiograj^hy,  which  as  yet  remairs 
unpublished.  She  left  many  volumes  of 
prose  and  poetry  in  manuscript. 

Her  home  was  situated  within  view  of 
places  of  historic  memory.  To  the  souili 
can  be  seen  the  site  of  the  Hessian  stock- 
ade and  a  short  distance  above  appears 
its  gruesome  graveyard.  Xear  by  is  the 
Hcsscntlhil.  a  spot  of  romantic  interest. 
immortalized  by  Plenry  L.  Fisher  in  one 
oi  his  best  poems.  A  short  distance 
away  may  be  seen  the  old  Glatz  Hotel. 
still  in  an  excellent  state  oi  preservation. 

It  was  here  the  Continental  Congress 
in  a  bod\  tarried  for  refreshments  while 
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on  their  way  to  York  in  1777.  The  Hni- 
pid  waters  of  the  Kreutz  creek  meander 
liilher  and  thither,  as  if  seeking  an  outlet 
ij  the  river  some  miles  distant. 

Rachel  Bahn  related  many  anecdotes 
of  the  Hessians  which  were  handed  down 
bv  her  ancestors.  The  changes  of  season 
from  winter  to  spring,  from  summer  to 
autumn,  were  charmingly  described  by 
her  pen.  We  quote  a  specimen  from 
her  poem,  **The  Four  Seasons." 

The  budding  and  the  blooming  spring 
Doth  joy  and  gladness  ever  bring. 
How  merry  everything  doth  seem 
When  nature  wears  its  garment  green! 

It  is  the  childhood  of  the  year ; 
It  is  the  season  that  gives  cheer. 
How  merrily  the  birds  do  sing 
In  chorus  sweet  in  early  spring ! 

The  peaches  blossom  very  fair ; 
The  plums  white  bodices  do  wear ; 
The  elms  throw  down  their  dingy  shades 
And  tint  their  spray  with  verdant  blades. 

But  soon  these  beauties  pass  away; 

Soon  they  will  wither  and  decay. 

So  too  our  life  is  fleeting  by; 

So  too  our  end  is  drawing  nigh !  ' 

Her  Pennsylvania-German  poem,  ''  's 
Frihjohr,"  sets  forth  her  thought  with 
equal  nicety  of  expression. 

Wie  is  's  Frijohr  doch  so  hibsch 

]\Iit  seinem  griena  Kleed  ! 
Wie  wohl  un  luschtig  alles  is  I 

Ja,  alles  is  vol!  Freed. 

Der  Bauer  geht  mit  frischem  Mut 

Noch  seiner  Erwet  zu. 
Er  schafTt  un  schwitzt — un  denk  mol  dra', 

Wie  viel  hot  er  zu  duh. 

Die  Vegel  singa  frih  un  schpot, 

Sie  tschumpa  hi'  un  her 
Un  bringa  ihrem  Schopfer  Dank — 

Viel  Dank,  viel  Lob  un  Ehr. 

Guck  jusclit  mol  sellc  Beem  dort  draus — 

Wie  blilia  sie  so  schee ! 
Ihr  siesser  G'ruch  mci  Herz  erquickt, 

In  fact,  sel  muss  ich  g'schteh. 

Well  anyhow,  wann's  Frihjohr  kumt, 

Bin  ich  gepliest  first  rate. 
Die  Luft,  so  fair  un  angenehm, 

Die  Rose  so  licblich  welu. 

Nau  gohna  mei  Gedanka  nuf 

Wu's  innner  Frijohr  is. 
Wu's  kee  Veramvring  gewa  dut, 

W'u's  herrlich  is  gewiss. 


Dcr  Baam  dcs  Lebens  bluhet  dort 

In  sellem  schecna  Dal, 
Wu  Xiemand  mch  werd  mied  un  mat:, 

Wu   Xiemand  leidct  Qual. 

Dort  is  kee  Sorges  un  kee  Not 

Un  ah  kee  Truwel  nieh. 
Sie  singa  all:     Do  kenna  mir 

In  grossa  Freeda  geh." 

Another  of  her  dialect  poems  had  for 
its  subject  "Dcr  alt  $chockclstuhr' — the 
old  rocking-chair,  which  had  been  her 
life-long  companion.  Its  opening  lines 
are  these : 

Der  alt  Schockelstuhl.  er  schteht  a!>  noch 
In  mciner  Schtub,  dort  an  der  Dihr. 

Wann  ich  dra'  guck.  was  dut  er  doch 
So  viel  zum  Denka  bringa  mir  I 


Still  another  poem  was  devoted  to  one 
of  the  trees  that  stood  below,  in  front  of 
the  lower  window  seen  in  the  picture. 
Of  this  she  sings : 

Guckt  juscht  amol  zum  Fcnschtcr  nausi 
Schier  grad  am  unnera  Eck  vum  Hans, 
Dort  schteht  dcr  aha  Weida  noch, 
So  gross,  so  stattlich  un  so  hoch. 


In  1899,  when  she  had  been  an  invalid 
for  fifty  years,  she  wrote  an  English 
poem,  which  she  had  printed  with  her 
picture,  as  prefixed  to  this  article.  This 
was  her  last  poetic  work.  Shortly  after- 
ward she  had  an  apoplectic  attack  which 
impaired  her  speech  and  power  oi  ex- 
pression. 

This  poem  is  entitled  "A  Half  Century 
.  .  .  i84r)-i8i)<)."  and  consists  oi  twenty 
stanzas,  oi  which  we  select  tlie  following: 

A  half  a  century  ago 

Upon  a  couch  of  pain 
The  Lord  saw  fit  to  lay  nie  low. 

On  which  I  still  remain. 


My  friends,  who  had  surrounded  me 
When  first  I  took  my  bed. 

Are  resting  in  the  silent  loinb. 
Where  not  a  tear  is  shed. 


The  seventie.h  milesiojie  of  my  life 

I  recently  have  passed. 
Of  them  have  fifty  spent  in  bed. 

Vet  time  sped  onward  fa^:.         » 
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It  onward  sped,  tho'  pain  I  had, 
My  sufferings   were  intense. 

Life  was  at  times  a  blank  to  me, 
And  I  lived  in  suspense. 


He  often  lifts  his  chast'ning  hand 
To  ease  ni}^  burden  some. 

My  heart  is  weak,  is  weak  indeed ; 
His  will  be  ever  done. 


The  end  is  drawing  nigh,  my  friend; 

When   I  shall  bid  farewell, 
Shall  bid  my  last   farewell  to  you; 

Its  nearness  none  can  tell. 


O,  what  rejoicing  there  will  be, 

To  be  released  from  pain, 
And  wearing  robes  of  snowy  while — 

What  an  eternal  gain! 

On  the  evening  of  August  15  1^102, 
the  end  came  peacefully,  and  the  life- 
long sufferer  was  relieved,  dying  as  she 
had  lived,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality. Her  funeral  was  largely  attended 
and  beautiful  words  were  spoken  on  that 
occasion. 

Thus  lived,  suffered  and  died  a  woman 
of  great  force  of  character  and  one  whose 
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linger    long   in    the   com- 


Northampton  Town  and  Allentown 

A    HISTORICAL    SKETCH 


BY    JAMES    J.    HAUSER 


Judge  Allen's  Land   Purchases 

ONE  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
the  site  upon  which  the  city  of  Al- 
lentown is  built  was  still  a  mere 
wilderness.  In  1732  the  English  crown 
granted  to  Thomas  Penn  five  thousand 
acres,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lehigh  valley,  for  a  yearly  quit  rent  of 
one  shilling  sterling  for  every  hundred 
acres.  Penn  assigned  his  land  to  Joseph 
Turner,  who  in  1735  sold  three  thousand 
acres  of  it,  including  the  site  of  Allen- 
town,  to  William  Allen,  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  who  that  same  year 
was  chosen  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Allen  was  a  son-in-law  of  An- 
drew Hamilton,  who  had  been  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Pennsylvania  tinder 
William  Penn.  His  daughter  Anne  af- 
terwards, in  1766.  married  Governor 
John  Penn.  His  family  connections  gave 
him  great  influence  with  the  proprietary 
government,  and  in  1750  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Allen's  House  and  Trout  Hall 

Judge  Allen  was  a  shrewd  speculator, 
who  invested  uuich  of  his  money  in  un- 
cultivated real  estate  in  the  vallev  of  the 
Lehigh.      He    made    no    immediate    at- 


tempt to  improve  these  lands,  but  built. 
for  the  convenience  of  himself,  his  family 
and  friends,  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of 
Jordan  and  Union  streets,  a  log  hut. 
This  building,  the  first  within  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Allentown.  is  mentioned 
in  the  draft  of  a  road  surveyed  in  1753 
from  Easton  to  Reading  by  David 
Schultze  as  "Allen's  house."  Many  writ- 
ers refer  to  it  as  Trout  Hall,  but  from  the 
diary  of  Judge  Allen's  son  James,  to 
whom  in  1767  he  deeded  the  greater  part 
of  his  estates  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  in- 
cluding the  site  oi  Allentown.  it  appears 
that  the  name  Trout  Hall  was  given  by 
James  Allen  to  a  two-story  stone  house. 
about  forty-five  feet  square,  which  he 
built- about  1770  on  what  is  now  Wahmt 
street.  The  residence  of  Walter  C.  Liv- 
ingston was  afterwards  built  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Trout  Hall.  The  iVnnula- 
tions  of  Judge  Allen's  house  were  siill 
visible  in'  1845.  when  Jordan  street  was 
opened. 

Judge  Allen  was  a  great  l«'\ti  -i 
htmting  and  fishing.  .\t  that  time  ibc 
Little  Lehigh,  the  Jordan  and  Cedar 
creeks,  as  well  as'  the  P.ig  Lehigh. 
aboimded  with  fisli  of  almost  every  va- 
riety, and  fishing-laws  were  unheanl  of. 
Game  also  was  plentiful — deer,  boars  and 
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the  smaller  kinds.  Often  the  white  hunt- 
ers chased  their  game,  but  sometimes  the 
tables  were  turned  and  they  were  chased 
by  the  Indians.  Every  summer  the  Al- 
iens would  come  up  from  Philadelphia 
with  their  friends  to  indulge  in  their  fa- 
vorite sports,  and  a  rare  old  time  they 
had  at  their  Northampton  country-seat. 

It  was  the  social  and  political  center  of 
the  province  during  the  suinmer,  and 
every  prominent  man  of  Pennsylvania 
probably  was  a  guest  there  some  time. 
Once  a  gentleman  called  at  the  Gover- 
nor's house  in  Philadelphia  and  was  told 
that  his  Excellency  was  not  at  home,  hav- 
ing gone  with  ]\Ir.  Allen  to  his  fishing- 
place. 


Judge  Allen  and  His  Sons 

Everything  went  along  well  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Then  William  Allen,  who  had  resigned 
as  Chief  Justice,  but  retained  his  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  sided  with  the  Tories,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  his  eldest 
sons,  John  and  Andrew.  He  probably 
went  to  luigland  in  1776.  but  soon  re- 
turned and  died  probably  in  Philadelphia 
or  at  Mount  Airy.  September  6.  17S0. 
His  fourth  son,  William,  became  lieuien- 
ant-colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment 
and  served  the  American  cause  f«:»r  a 
while  under  St.  Clair,  but  after  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  joined  the  British.  Only 
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The  above  view  is  taken  from  Rupp's  History  of  Xorthampron.  Lchijih.  Monroe.  Schuylkill 
and  Carbon  Counties,  published  in  1S45.  Kssentiilly  the  same  picture,  snuller  an»!  -^»'.-vv,-£t  j 
man  plowing  in  the  foreground,  appears  in   Historical  Collections  ot  the  Stale  ot   l'  -.a. 

by  Sherman  Pay,  a  history  of  the  State  by  counties,  copyrivrhted  in  184J.     It  i>  cn^^^  ^"rt 

as  follows:  "Tlie  annexed  view  was  taken  from  a  road  east  oi  Jordan  creek.  U  shows  in  the 
center  the  splendid  stone  bridge  across  the  Jordan,  with  the  town  on  the  hill  n\  the  di-ianc«. 
The  two  lar^-e  buildim^s  on  the  hill,  apart  from  the  rest  and  from  each  oilier,  are  those  o!  the 
Homeopathic  Medicaf  School.  The  clump  of  trees  on  the  left  in  the  distance  conceals  the 
elegant  n\ansion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  origmal  founders  ol  the  lown.  Mrs. 
Greenleaf's  house  is  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  into  town." 

The  Homeopathic  .-\cademy,  whose  buildings  were  later  turned  into  pubhc  schix-jlhouses.  was 
founded  in  1835,  and  its  cornerstone  was  laid  with  great  ceremony  on  August  17  ot  that  year. 
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James,  Judge  Allen's  third  son,  now  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  Allentown  is 
built,  remained  true  to  the  American 
cause — a  happy  omen  that  history  has 
well  borne  out,  for  whenever  since  their 
country  needed  their  services,  the  sons  of 
Allentown  were  always  ready  to  march 
forth  and  fight  for  her. 

The  Beginning  of  Northampton  Town 
The  remoteness  of  Allen's  place  from 
the  county-seat — Xewtown,  Bucks  coun- 
ty— operated  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
progress.  Ho\vever,  in  1761  the  nucleus 
of  a  settlement  was  begun,  and  in  that 
year  the  few  settlers  there  petitioned  the 
court  of  Northampton  county,  which  had 
been  formed  from  Bucks  in  1752,  for  a 
road  that  should  pass  thro'  the  Allen 
property,  by  the  nearest  and  best  way, 
from  the  King's  highway  which  led  from 
Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem.  The  court 
at  first  refused  the  petition,  but  after  re- 
peated trials  the  settlers  succeeded  in 
getting  what  they  wanted.  In  June, 
1762,  viewers  were  appointed  who  re- 
ported in  favor  of  opening  a  road  from 
Grouse  Hall  in  Whitehall  township  to 
the  new  town  called  Northampton,  thro' 
Salzburg  (now  Salisbury)  and  Saucon 
to  the  King's  highway. 

Some  one  has  said  that  James  Allen 
was  several  centuries  ahead  of  his  an- 
cestors in  that  he  was  determined  to  have 
a  road  built  as  a  forerunner  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  town,  just  as  a  century  later 
railroads  were  built  in  the  far  West  to 
develop  the  country.  The  researches, 
however,  of  Secretary  Roberts  of  the  Le- 
high County  Historical  Society,  into  the 
history  of  the  Allen  family  have  proven 
that  James  Allen  has  long  been  given 
credit  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  The 
real  founder  of  Allentown  was  Judge 
William  Allen,  whose  son  James  in  1762 
was  studying  law  at  the  Temple  in  Lon- 
don, being  then  a  youth  oi  twenty.  The 
original  plan  of  the  new  town,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  bears  diis  inscription : 
^'Northampton  Town,  Surveyed  by  order 
of  William  Allen,  Esq.,  1762." 

The  town  was  laid  out  for  six  squares 
from  east  to  west,  extending  from  the 
present    Fourth    to    Tenth    streets ;    but 


nearly  all  the  houses  were  built  on  Water, 
now  Lehigh  street.  It  was  evidently  be- 
lieved that  the  nearer  the  new  town  was 
to  Salzburg,  the  better  it  would  be  for 

evcr\bod\-. 

Successive  Transfers  of  the  Allen  Properly 
The  deed  by  which  ori  January  5,  1767. 
Judge  Allen  transferred  the  site  of 
Northampton  Town  and  its  environs  to 
his  son  James  is  recorded  in  Deed-Lic»ok 
A,  \'ol.  I,  p.  91.  at  Kaston.  Pa.  A  draft 
made  by  John  Lukens,  surveyor  general 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1761  to  1789, 
shows  that  the  tract  was  divided  into 
seven  parts.  No.  i  contained  two  hun- 
dred acres,  No.  2  seven  hundred  sixty- 
five,  No.  3  five  hundred.  No.  4  five  hun- 
dred. No.  5  five  hundred,  No.  6  two  hun- 
dred fifty-seven,  and  No.  7  five  hundred 
forty-one  acres.  To  these  tracts  was 
added  the  island  in  the  Lehigh  river,  con- 
taining seventy-five  acres,  making  a  to- 
tal of  three  thousand  three  hundred  thir- 
ty-eight acres,  acljoining  lands  of  Benja- 
miii  Eastburn,  J.  Earthman  (Erdman), 
William  Philips,  >L  Schneider,  G.  Stout, 
J.  Zimmerman,  J.  Rothrock  and  Giles 
\\'indsor. 

James  Allen  never  was  a  permanent 
resident  of  Northampton  Town,  tho*  he 
often  came  to  sojourn  at  Trout  Hall.  He 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  in 
1778.  By  his  will  he  gave  his  property 
to  his  son,  James  Allen,  and  his  daugh- 
ters, Ann  Penn  Allen.  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth Allen  (afterwards  married  to  Wil- 
liam Tilghman)  and  Mary  Masters  Al- 
len (afterwards  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Livings- 
ton), as  tenants  in  common,  in  tee  sim- 
ple. James  Allen,  Jr.,  died  in  his  minor- 
ity and  his  interest  in  the  estate  went  to 
his  sisters.  In  iSoo  Ann  Penn  Allen 
married  James  Greonleat.  after  having, 
on  account  oi  Mr.  Greenleat's  insolvency. 
executed  a  deed  conveying  all  her  real 
estate  to  William  Tilghman  and  John 
Lawrence  in  trust,  on  condition  that  they 
should  convey  all  or  part  oi  her  estate  to 
such  person  or  persons  as  she  might  des- 
ignate bv  writing.  This  deed  is  recorded 
at  Easton  in  Deed-Book  E.  Vol.  II, 
p.  650. 

Sotne  time  before  1S2S  John  I^wrence 
and  William  Tilghman.  the  trustees  just 
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Courtfsy   of   IWv.   J.   C.   Cocptr.    r).D..    Allt'Uto^^n.    Pa. 
ALLENTOWN   SEMINARY    AND   TROUT   HALL   IN    1S4S. 

In  1848  Allentown  Seminary  was  opened  in  the  Livingston  Mansion  at  Fourth  and  \Va!nut 
streets,  by  Rev.  Dr.C.  R.  Kessler.  The  building  was  gradually  enlarged,  and  in  1S67  t'le  ir^iti- 
tution  became  Muhlenberg  College.  Trout  Hal!  is  the  small  building  to  the  let:  of  the  Sem- 
inary. In  his  history  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  published  in  i860,  >L  S.  Henry  says  that  this  "only 
remaining  relic  of  the  olden  time"  was  used  as  a  kitchen  for  the  Seminary.  It  stood  until  :hc 
main  building  was  enlarged  in   1867. 


named,  died.  The  latter  having  left 
neither  will  nor  deed,  his  estate  descend- 
ed to  his  heir-at-law,  a  minor  and  not  a 
citizen  of  this  State.  The  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  thereupon  passed  an  act 
appointing  \\'alter  C.  Livingston  trustee 
in  the  estate  of  Ann  Penn  Greenleaf.  in 
place  of  Messrs.  Tilghman  and  Law- 
rence. 

The  Streets  of  Northampton  Town 

When  Northampton  Town  was  laid 
out,  the  streets,  were  named  after  mem- 
bers and  relatives  of  the  Allen  family. 
Hamilton  street  was  named  after  Gover- 
nor Andrew  Llamilton.  Judge  Allen's 
father-in-law.  Seventh  street  was  called 
Allen,  in  honor  of  the  founder's  family. 
Linden  street  was  called  Andrew,  Wal- 
nut John,  Fourth  Tilghman.  l-'ifth  Mar- 
garet, Si>^th  William.  Eighth  James, 
Ninth  Ann,  Tenth  Jefferson.  The  prin- 
cipal road  that  passed  thro'  the  town  was 
that  from  Easton  to  Reading,  a  part  of 


what  became  known  afterwards  as  the 
Xew  York  and  Pittsburg  route :  it  fol- 
lowed what  are  now  Union  and  Jackson 
streets.  Another  road  led  from  the  Bake- 
oven  Knob  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  past  Ilelf rich's  Spring  to  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Allen 
streets. 

None  of  the  Allen  family  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  the  town.  However, 
Ann  Penn  Greenleaf  resided  here  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  life  and  died  in  1S51.  in 
her  eighty-third  year,  in  the  house  on  the 
southeast  corner  oi  I-Tfth  and  Hamilton 
streets.  Her  sister,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Tilghman,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  170S, 
in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  but  lier  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Allentown  and 
interred  under  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
church  on  South  Eighth  street.  Mary 
Masters  Livingston,  tlie  third  sister,  lived 
here  many  years,  but  died  at  Livingston 
Manor,  X.  V..  in  1855. 
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Slow  Growth — Northampton's  First  Soldiers 

In  1762  Xorthampton  Town  had  only 

half  a  dozen  houses.     That  year  is  said 

to    have    brought    the    greatest    drought 

I        ever    experienced    in    America.      "From 

I        ]May   to    September   there   was    no    rain 

whatever.     Grass   was  compleLely  with- 

.        ered    by    August    first,    and    the    grain 

I        scarcely   yielded   as   much    as   had   been 

!        sown.     Rye  was  harvested  in  June  and 

corn  in  August'' — because  it  was  useless 

to  wait  longer. 

This  was  one  reason  why  the  town  did 
not  grow  fast  during  the  first  years  of 
"its  existence.  The  principal  cause,  how- 
ever, were  the  Indian  hostilities,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Xorthampton 
Town  was  then  a  frontier  settlement  and 
in  constant  danger  of  attack  by  the  sav- 
ages. 

October  8,  1763,  occurred  the  mas- 
sacre of  Whitehall,  in  which  more  than 
tw^enty  persons  were  killed  by  the  In- 
dians and  which  caused  great  alarm  in 
this  whole  community.  Some  of  the 
most  exposed  settlers  of  the  Whitehalls 
fled  to  Xorthampton,  and  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  little  town  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  The  anxiety 
of  the  people  was  so  great  that  on  the 
Sunday  morning  after  the  massacre  the 
Rev.  John  Joseph  Roth,  the  first  preacher 
of  the  new  town,'='  had  to  cut  short  his 
sermon  and  consider  measures  of  de- 
fence. A  military  company  was  raised, 
but  happily  no  attack  was  made,  and  no 
further  harm  came  to  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Governor 
The  following  is  Rev.  Roth's  appeal  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  for  arms, 
ammunition,  etc.,  as  found  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Archives,  Vol.  IV,  p.  124: 

Northampton  Town,  the  loth  of  this  Instant. 

Octbr,  1763. 

To  the   Honarable   Jamks   IIamrletox,  Esqr., 

Lieutennent  Governeur   and   Commander    in 

Chief  of  the  Province  of  Pensylvania,  Xew- 

cassel,  Cent  and  Sa^ox,  on  Dalawar. 


*The  Protestant  portion  of  tiie  inhabitants  succeed- 
ed as  early  as  176^  in  huiUlinir  a  little  log-church,  in 
which  Luthtran.s  and  (.icrnirm  Kctormcd  held  union 
services.  Atcordir.K  to  the  most  reliable  tradition  it 
stood  on  the  west  "side  ot  Church  alley,  named  after 
it,  exactly  opposite  the  present  Zion's  Kctormcd 
church. —  B.   t.   T. 


We  ?cnd  Greeting: 
As  I,  Joseph  Roads,  of  Xorthampton  Town, 
Church  Minister,  of  the  Kigth  of  this  Instam, 
Octbr.  as  I  was  a  preaching,  the  people  come 
in  Such  Numbers  that  I  was  abliged  :o  qui:  my 
Sarmon,  and  the  Same  time  Cornel  James 
liord  was  in  the  Town,  and  I,  the  aforesaid 
Minister,  Spoke  with  Cornel  Bord  concernini; 
this  afarrcs  of  tlie  Indiana,  and  we  found  the 
Inhabitance  that  the  had  nither  Gons,  Powder 
nor  Lead,  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  Cor- 
nel Bord  had  Latly  spoke  with  his  Honour. 
He  had  informed  me  that  we  would  assist 
the: :  with  Gons  and  .Vmnmnition,  and  he  re- 
quested of  me  to  write  to  your  Honour,  be 
cause  he  was  just  Seting  of  for  Lancester.  and 
the  Inhabitance  of  the  Town  had  not  Chose 
their  oHicers  at  the  time  he  set  of-  So  we.  the 
Inhabitance  of  the  said  Town  haih  L'nahimus 
chose  George  Wolf,  the  Bearer  hereof  to  be 
the  Captin,  and  Abraham  Rinker  to  be  the 
Lieutennct:  we  hose  Names  are  under  wri:en. 
promiss  to  obey  to  this  mentioned  Captain  and 
Lieutennet,  and  so  we  hope  his  Honor  will  be 
so  good  and  send  us  50  Gons,  100  Pounds  of 
Powder  and  400  Pound  Lead,  and  150  Srans 
for  the  Gons.  These  from  your  humble  Serv- 
ant, Remaining  under  the  Protection  of  our 
Lord  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Jacob*  Roth,  Minister. 

The  names  of  the  Gospel*  of  this  said  Xonh- 
ampton  Town. 

Georg  Wolf,  Captain. 

ABRAHA^^  Rinker,  Lieutennet. 

Philip  Koogler. 

Peter  Miller. 

Fredrick  Sc h. a kler. 

Leoxhard  a  bell. 

Tobias  Dittis. 

LoRENZ  Stauck. 

Simon  Brenner. 

Jacob  "^'.olf. 

Simon  Lagunpacker. 

Georg  Nicolaus. 

David  Deschler. 

John  Martin  Dourr. 

Peter  Roth. 

France  Keffer. 

Jacob  Morr. 

Martin  Frolick. 

Georg  Lair. 

Daniel  Nonnemaker. 

Peter  Shab. 

Abraham  Sawitz. 

John  Schreck. 

Georg  S.  Sc hnefp. 

Michael  Rfadcot. 

Poor  Equipment — Defenders  Coming 
These  twenty-five  men  were  tlie  first 
soldiers  enlisted  at  Xorthampton  Town. 
They  were  poorly  supplied  with  the  ini- 
plciiients  of  war,  for  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Ilaniilton,  dated  October  17,  1763, 

Trobahlv  an  error  of  the  printer. 
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Courtesy  of  Kev.  Geo.  A.  Grelss.   Allcnt'-'wn.   P*. 
ST.    PAUL'S    EVANGELICAL    LUTHERAN    CHURCH, 

Erected  in  1794  on  South  James  (now  Eiglitli)  street,  between  Hamilton  and  John  (Walnut). 
The  engraving  was  made  after  a  sketch  drawn  from  memory.  Under  ihis  building  were  buried, 
in  1798,  the  remains  of  Margaret  Elizabeth  Tilghman,  a  daughter  of  James  Allen.  It  stood  until 
1854.  in  1855  a  second  church  was  erected  on  the  same  site,  followed  in  1903  by  the  present 
building. 


Col.  James  Burd  says :  ''I  will  only  men- 
tion that  in  the  town  of  Northampton 
(where  I  was  at  the  time)  there  were 
only  four  guns,  three  of  which  were  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  enemy  within  four  miles 
of  the  place."  The  only  gun  fit  for  use 
belonged  to  David  Deschlor. 

Col.  Tlorsfield  was  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Col.  Burd  and  Rev.  Roth,  and  wrote 
to  the  Governor  to  the  same  effect,  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  supplies  to  the  defence- 
less town.  It  will  be  seen  that  under 
those  conditions  the  newly  formed  com- 
pany could  not  be  of  much  use.    Happily 


the  alarm  soon  subsided,  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  need  to  go  into  actual  ser- 
vice. 

\\'ithin  twenty-four  hours  after  hear- 
ing of  the  massacre  the  county  of  Ducks 
sent  a  company  of  mounted  men.  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  companies,  to  the 
resctie  of  her  nortliern  neighhi-»r.  North- 
ampton county,  in  which  the  new  town 
was  located,  also  speedily  came  to  its 
help  by  sending  companies  under  Cap- 
tains Louis  Gordon  and  Jacob  Arndt. 

The  Governor.  su[>posing  tliere  would 
be    a    general    uprismg   of    the    Indians, 
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urged  the  Assembly  in  a  special  message 
to  take  immediate  action  in  providing 
means  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
settlements.  October  22,  1763,  the  As- 
sembly voted  twenty- four  thousand 
pounds  for  raising  and  supporting  an 
arm}'  of  eight  hunrlred  men  to  suppress 
the  Indians  and  protect  the  frontier.  But 
after  the  raid  of  1763  the  savages  never 
came  to  this  side  of  the  lUue  ^^lountains 
again,  tho'  they  committed  murders  just 
north  of  the  mountains  as  late  as  1780. 
First  Tax-List,  Doctor  and  Ferryman 

As  early  as  1763  the  people  of  North- 
ampton Town  showed  their  enterprising 
spirit  by  making  efforts  to  have  the  seat 
of  justice  located  among  them.  They 
failed,  because  Easton  was  the  private 
property  of  the  Penn  family  and  their  in- 
terest retained  it. 

The  first  notice  of  an  assessment  list 
of  Northampton  Town  occurs  in  1764. 
In  1766  the  town  had  thirty-three  fam- 
ir.es;  in  1774,  twelve  years  after  being 
laid  out,  it  had  forty-nine. 

Dr.  Gottfried  Bolzius  was  the  first 
physician  to  locate  here ;  he  came  in 
1766.  As  the  practice  of  medicine  did 
not  require  all  his  time  and  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  his  support,  he  bought  David 
Deschler's  shop  and  beer-house.  Gover- 
nor James  Hamilton  resided  here  for  a 
time  to  be  cured  of  a  cancer,  and  he  was 
the  doctor's  most  distinguished  patient. 

Abraham  Rinker  was  the  first  keeper 
of  the  ferry  across  the  Lehigh  river,  es- 
tablished in   1753. 

In  1776  the  town  had  fifty-four  houses, 
of  which  six  were  taverns.  James  Allen 
that  year  received  ground-rent  on  seven- 
ty-one lots  at  nine  shillings  each.  He 
owned  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  valued 
at  eight  pounds  (about  $23.20)  per  hun- 
dred acres ;  his  taxes  amounted  to  about 
$9.60. 

The  Patriotism  of  Northampton  Town 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out  Northampton  Town  had  about  330 
inhabitants.  The  citizens  answered  the 
call  of  the  young  republic  in  "the  days 
that  tried  men's  souls"  with  alacrity, 
which  shows  that  the  town  even  then  was 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  in  the  State 
and  count rv.    A  number  of  its  men  were 


with  Washington  in  the  campaign  01 
1776  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  tak- 
ing part  on  Au;:!:ust  27  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Long  Island,  where  many  laid 
down  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
as  a  sacrifice  for  country,  home  and  fam- 
ily;  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Washincj- 
ton,  November  16.  177'^J.  where  many  of 
them  were  killed  c^t  taken  prisoners.  The 
remainder  followed  Washington  in  his 
ietreat  across  New  Jersey  and  were  with 
him  in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  December 
26,  1776.  which  is  regarded  as  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the  war  and  did  nuich  to  re- 
vive the  drooping  spirits  of  the  patriots. 

A  large  number  of  the  Hessians  cap- 
tured at  Trenton  were  brought  to  North- 
ampton and  confined  near  the  Jordan 
creek,  where  it  is  now  crossed  by  Gordon 
street.  Other  prisoners  were  brought 
hither  from  other  places,  because,  owing 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  there  was 
less  danger  here  of  their  escape  than  in 
some  other  towns.  The  founders  of 
Northampton  were  not  only  called  upon 
to  watch  and  guard  those  prisoners,  but 
also  to  care  for  sick  and  wounded  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  Their  only  church — a 
stone  building,  which  replaced  the  log" 
church  above  mentioned  in  1773 — was 
turned  into  a  hospital  in  1777.  .A-t  the 
same  time  they  had  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  hostile  Indians. 

During  the  Revolution  the  people  oi 
Northampton  suft'ered  greatly.  Provi- 
sions were  scarce,  and  meat  was  a  lux- 
ury to  many  of  them.  The  most  common 
necessities  of  life  were  beyond  their 
reach.  Salt  was  sold  for  from  eight  to 
twenty  dollars  a  bushel.  Grease  was  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  stems  of  the  candle- 
berry  bush  and  was  the  only  material 
available  for  making  candles. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  continued  to  burn  un- 
dimmcd.  In  September.  1777.  the  irov- 
ernmcnt  cartridge- factory  was  removevi 
from  Bethlehem  to  .\lleniown,  on  ac- 
count of  the  spirit  oi  Toryism  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  former  place.  .-Krms.  sad- 
dles, blankets  and  other  military  supplies 
were  manufactured  and  repaired  in  .\1- 
Untown.  and  in  July.  177S.  the  colonial 
government  had  12.OCO  stands  of  anus 
deposited  here. 
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When  the  British  threatened  Philadel- 
phia in  1777  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the 
hells  of  Christ  Church  in  that  city  were 
hrought  to  Northampton  Town  and  hid- 
den in  the  only  church  here,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  Zion's  Reformed  church  at 
what  is  now  the  ^o'^itheast  corner  of 
Hamilton  and  Church  streets.  This  pa- 
triotic service  was  duly  commemorated 
by  the  Dau.^hters  of  Liberty  in  the  spring 
i)i  1902,  when  they  placed  a  tablet  suit- 
ably inscribed  on  the  front  wall  of  the 
church. 

Once  more  only  the  people  of  Xorth- 
anipton  were  put  in  fear  of  the  Lidians. 


the  Wire-Mill  now  stands.  .As  soon  as 
they  had  rested,  they  proceeded  up  Le- 
hif^h  street  and  wended  their  way  to  their 
posts  of  duty. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War 

A  third  period  of  tribulation  and  trial 
thro'  which  the  youuf];-  town  had  to  pass 
ere  the  century  closed  was  the  "Hot 
Water  War"  of  ij^jS  and  Vk),  also  known 
as  'Tries's  Rebellion."  John  Fries,  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolution,  living  in  Mil- 
ford,  Bucks  county,  raised  an  armed 
band  to  resist  the  house-ta.x  law,  a  meas- 
ure that  was   exceedingly   unpopular   in 
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That  was  in  June,  1778,  when  the  mas- 
sacre of  Wyoming  occurred,  but  happily 
the  Indians  did  not  come  to  this  side  of 
the  Blue  ^lountains. 

At  last  peace  dawned  upon  the  coun- 
try and  freedom  came  to  dwell  among 
her  people.  Never  since  then  has  Allen- 
town  been  so  close  to  any  war  scenes. 
The  patriotism  of  its  citizens,  however, 
has  not  lessened ;  whenever  the  country 
was  in  peril,  they  were  always  found  in 
the  front  rank. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  Father 
of  his  Country  passed  this  way  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  a  short  time  after  the  battle 
of  Trenton.  Washington  and  his  statT 
rested  and  watered  their  horses  at  a 
spring  at  the  foot  of  Lehigh  street,  where 


the  German  counties  oi  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  government  had  to  sup- 
press the  insurrection  by  force.  Fries 
and  two  other  leaders  were  captured,  tak- 
en to  Philadelphia,  tried  for  high  treason 
and  found  guilty.  Fries  was  sentenced 
to  death,  but  pardoned  by  President 
i-A.dams. 

The  center  of  business  activity  in 
Xorthampton  Town  in  those  days  was 
along  Lehigh,  then -called  Water  street 
The  people  were  slow  in  moving  f.irilier 
up  the  slope.  The  present  northwest 
corner  of  Center  Square,  where  the  Eagle 
Motel  was  built  later  on  and  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  large  dry-goods 
house  of  John  Taylor  &  Qo.^  was  a  pond 
in  which  *tlie  boys  used  to  go  swimming. 
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The  Rainbow  Tavern  was  opened  in 
1795  ^^^  ^^^^  opposite  corner,  where  now 
stands  the  ITotel  Alien.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  ''dlates  were  fixed"  before  the 
county-conventions.  The  first  store  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  opened  by 
Peter  Snyder  in  1794;  it  stood  where  the 
eight-story  building  of  the  Allentown 
National  Bank  stands  now.  This  store 
was  soon  followed  by  others,  among 
which  was  that  of  George  Graft,  on 
Hamilton  street,  near  the  square. 

In  1800  James  Wilson  opened  the  first 
store  worthy  of  the  name  in  Allentown. 
Before  that  date  Peter  Xeuhart  (Xew- 
hard)  had  opened  the  first  hardware 
store  and  John  Frederic  Ruhe  the  first 
drug-store. 

The  first  post-ofiice  was  established  in 
1802  in  the  Rainbow  Tavern,  with 
George  Savitz,  the  proprietor,  as  post- 
master. Before  that  the  people  used  to 
receive  their  mail-matter  at  Bethlehem, 
six  miles  away.  .This  v/as  very  incon- 
venient, but  then  people  did  not  get  as 
much  mail-matter  as  they  do  now. 

The  first  inns  of  Northampton  Town 
were  opened  by  Georg  Wolf  and  David 
Deschler  in  or  before  1764.  Names  of 
some  of  the  old-time  hostelries  were: 
Golden  Lamb,  Hornets'  Nest,  Rainbow 
Tavern,  Spread  Eagle,  Black  Horse, 
Bull's  Head. 

Weisel  and  His  Grocery-Store 

In  those  days,  now  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  was  no  fun  to  conduct  a 
grocery-store  in  this  town,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  tradition : 

A  young  man  named  Weisel,  or  Wie- 
sel,  a  stranger  to  this  place,  opened  a 
grocery  store  on  Water  street,  near  Law- 
rence. He  was  an  unassuming  man,  and 
so  was  his  business.  One  night  he  closed 
his  store,  locked  the  door  and  left.  The 
next  morning  he  was  gone,  and  the  ru- 
mor went  forth  that  he  had  absconded. 
Some  one  advanced  the  idea:  " 's  is  cp- 
pcs  arrig  Ictz  mit  dcni  A.'t'W";*  another 
said:  "Ich  zi'ccss  gnui  net  n'as  fcJilt. 
mver  's  is  )ncr  oft  ei'gfulla  dass  seller 
Mann    net    ga)i::   gscfteid   ti-cit'r.     Er    is 


•"There    is    somctliiiig    very    much    \\  ronij    witli    that 
fellow." 


ninunc  ins  W^ertshaus  ganga/'if  So  they 
continued  to  theorize.  At  last  some  one 
came  to  the  rescue,  saying  he  could  tell 
them  what  was  the  matter  with  the  man: 
''Ich  glaab  Zi'olirliaftig,  dass  seller  Kerl 
z'crliext  Ivor r a  is." 

The  question  was  solved ;  the  missin?^ 
man  was  bewitched.  But  why  did  no 
one  think  of  this  before? 

Several  months  later  a  thin,  bronzed, 
thoughtful  man  came  to  town  and  re- 
opened the  store.  It  was  Weisel  himself. 
He  had  hired  himself  to  a  farmer  in 
Bucks  county  in  order  to  earn  some 
money  to  carry  on  the  store  business 
thro'  another  winter. 

Northamptcn  Borough  and  County  Seat 

Before  181 1  Allentown  was  a  mere 
country  village,  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  farms  by  a  few  stores  and 
many  taverns.  March  18,  181 1,  marked 
an  epoch  in  its  history,  for  on  that  day 
it  became  a  borough,  under  the  old  name 
of  Northampton,  which,  as  one  writer 
tells  us,  had  been  set  aside  at  a  town 
meeting  held  near  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  favor  of  Allentown. 
Gov.  Simon  Snyder,  also  a  Pennsylvania- 
German,  signed  the  incorporation  act. 
At  the  same  time,  according  to  one  writ- 
er, the  first  politician  was  born. 

The  first  borough  election  was  held  in 
May,  181 1,  at  George  Savitz's  tavern,  a 
small  stone  structure  erected  where  the 
Hotel  Allen  now  stands.  Peter  Rhoads 
was  chosen  the  first  burgess,  George 
Rhoads  town  clerk,  and  John  F.  Ruhe 
high  constable.  A  town  council  of  five 
members  was  elected,  and  its  first  ordin- 
ance was  one  forbidding  the  pasturing 
of  cows  on  the  public  streets.  This  did 
not  please  some  of  the  people;  they 
thought  they  would  have  been  belter  off 
without  a  borough. 

The  next  event  followed  March  6. 
18 1 2,  when  the  new  borough  became  the 
count  v-seat  of  Lehigh  county,  then 
formed  by  an  act  oi  the  Legislature 
from  a  part  of  Northampton  county.  The 
first  court  of  Lehigh  county  was  opened 
December  Ji.   1812.  in  George  Savitz's 

f  I  dot\t  know  just  what  i$  the  matter,  hut  it  often 
occurrcil  to  me  that  mau  couldn't  be  quite  njfht  m 
his  mind.     He  didnt  go  to  the  ta>xm  anymore 
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THE    BASIN    OF    CRYSTAL    SPUING. 
Alleutowu's  main  water  supply,   as  it  appeared  before  ils  eulargemcnt  in  ISOo. 


Rainbow  Tavern,  with  Hon.  Robert  Por- 
ter as  president  judge  and  Peter  Rhoads 
and  Jonas  Hartzel  as  associate  judges. 
Nineteen  cases  were  on  the  docket  for 
trial. 

The  second  court  was  held  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  jail,  then  located  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  ^largaret  and  An- 
drew (Fifth  and  Linden)  streets.  Here 
court  was  held  until  the  court  house  was 
completed,  at  a  cost,  as  shown  by  the 
commissioners'  stateiuent  of  April  15, 
1819,  of  $24,937.o8>4.  Excepting  nec- 
essary repairs,  the  court  house  remained 
in  its  original  condition  until  1864,  when, 
having  become  too  small  and  inconveni- 
ent for  use,  it  was  enlarged  by  building 
additions  thereto.  The  cost  of  these  im- 
provements was  $57,235.86. 

Lehigh  county's  first  jail  was  built  in 
1813,  at  a  cost  of  $8,427.14;  the  second, 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  Penn  and 
Linden    streets,    in    1869,    at    a    cost    of 

$2(X),222.95. 

Water    Supply,   Market    Prices,   Public    Scales 

A    water    company    was    formed    at 

Northampton  in   18 16  by  an  act  of  the 

Legislature.     Its  charter  lapsed,  because 


die  company  did  not  carry  out  its  work, 
but  was  revived  in  1825,  from  which 
year  may  be  dated  the  origin  of  munici- 
pal waterworks.  The  Northampton 
Water  Coiupany,  as  it  was  called,  bought 
the  Silver  Spring,  or  Crystal  Spring, 
near  the  present  Fountain  House,  and  in 
1829  began  to  pump  water  into  the  town 
by  water  power. 

Before  1815  the  people  of  Northamp- 
ton Town  were  guided  by  the  market 
prices  of  Easton :  after  that  date  they  had 
their  own  market  prices,  which  were 
regularly  quoted.  In  1817  the  first  mar- 
ket house  was  built  midway  between  the 
Eagle  and  Allen  Hotels.  The  second 
was  built  in  1850.  at  the  corner  of  Lin- 
den and  Church  streets.  The  present 
market  place  is  on  the  first  fioor  of  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  on  North  Sixth  street, 
between  Hamilton  and  Linden. 

In  1824  t!ie  pnnision  dealers  were  for 
the  first  time  required  to  have  their 
weigius  and  measures  adjusted  by  the 
town  clerk.  In  1832  hay  scales  were 
erected  on  the  public  square,  where  they 
remained  for  a  long  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Pennsylvania-German  Society 

Its  Origin — Its  Mission — Its  Growth 

BY  ^ECKETARV   11.    M.   M.   RICHARDS,    LFJiAXOX.   I'A. 


THE  population  of  the  great  Com- 
monwealth of  Penns\l\  ania,  in 
its  early  history,  was  made  up  of 
three  separate  and  distinct  elements,  al- 
most equal  in  numbers  —  the  English 
Quakers,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Ger- 
mans. Of  these,  most  in  evidence  have 
been  the  people  of  German  blood. 

Driven  from  the  Fatherland  by  war, 
famine  and  persecution,  they  came  to  es- 
tablish their  permanent  homes  in  a  new 
world,  and  conquered  the  wilderness  to 
do  so ;  these  homes  they  have  never  for- 
saken, and  from  them  they  have  never 
been  driven.  Their  ministers  first  car- 
ried the  Gospel  to  the  savage  natives,  and 
at  their  doors  the  Indian  has  never  laid 
any  claim  for  unjust  treatment.  With 
their  homes  they  built  their  churches,  and 
beside  each  church  stood  a  schoolhouse. 
They  became  the  bulwark  of  the  Prov- 
ince during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
and  by  their  untold  sufferings  in  captiv- 
ity, in  cruel  death,  by  merciless  torture, 
through  loss  of  property  and  loved  ones, 
they  formed  a  barrier  which  prevented 
the  savage  from  ever  penetrating  into  the 
lower  counties  and  thereby  retarding  the 
onw^ard  march  of  civilization  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Their  representatives 
fought  in  all  its  battles,  guided  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  policy  which  finally  led  to 
peace,  and  were  instrumental  in  the 
checking  and  eventual  defeat  of  the  out- 
break planned  by  the  wily  and  powerful 
Indian  chief  Pontiac.  It  was  their  print- 
ers who  gave  us  the  first  copy  of  the  Bible 
issued  in  this  country,  who  published  the 
largest  and  most  pretentious  work,  and 
from  whose  presses  came  nearly  as  much 
as  from  those  of  all  the  English  colonics 
put  together.  When  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  Quaker  Assembly  of  royal  pro- 
clivity, was  hesitating  to  join  in  the  Rev- 
olution precipitated  by  Massachusetts, 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  hung  wavering 
in  the  balance,  it  was  the  votes  of  men  of 


German  blood  whicli  decided  the  ques- 
tion and  made  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence possible.  They  were  the  "First 
Defenders"  of  the  Revolution,  as  they 
were  the  "First  Defenders"  of  the  I'nion 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  first  to  join 
Washington  before  Ijostun,  as  they  were 
the  first  to  enter  Washington  in  iS^'n. 
By  their  blood  and  sacrifice  they  saved 
the  army  from  destruction  at  Long  Is- 
land. Only  by  their  aid  was  victory  gain- 
ed at  Trenton.  From  their  granaries 
came  much  of  the  food  for  the  anny.  and 
from  their  foundries  many  of  the  muni- 
tions for  its  artillery.  By  their  p>eople 
were  nursed  its  sick  and  dying  soldiers. 
It  is  claimed  that  one-half  of  the  troops 
from  Pennsylvania  which  fought  for 
freedom  from  Great  r>ritain  had  German 
blood  in  their  veins.  They  furnished  one- 
half  the  Governors  of  this  State,  and 
through  the  Pennsylvania-German  Gov- 
ernors, by  the  aid  of  others  of  the  same 
blood,  was  our  great  system  of  public 
school  education  instituted  and  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  They 
have  made  the  country  to  blossom  like  a 
rose,  and  in  no  onward  movement  liave 
they  been  derelict  in  their  duty. 

With  such  a  record  it  would  be  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  pages  of  his- 
tory would  be  filled  with  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans: 
yet  who.  among  the  masses,  had  heard  of 
them  twenty  years  ago  save  as  of  igno- 
rant, uncultured  and  uneducated  boors 
who  knew  naught  but  an  alien  tongue — 
a  mere  gibberish — whose  maimers  were 
most  uncouth,  and  whose  persons  and 
habiliments  were  most  unsightly?  For 
this  they  themselves  were  greatly  to 
blame.  Conservative  and  unassuming  by 
nature,  they  had  been  satisfied  to  live 
much  by  themselves,  to  cultivate  their 
farms  and  enlarge  their  patrimony,  leav- 
ing to  others  the  task  of  rehearsing  their 
own  deeds  and  those  of  tlieir  ancestors. 
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so  that  eventually,  when  their  ehildren 
came  to  study  the  history  of  their  eoun- 
try  written  largely  in  New  Iingland. 
there  was  but  little  cause  to  wonder  that 
the  Pilg^rim  Fathers  had  been  unduly 
■exalted  and  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Pioneers  either  abased  or  totally  ii^nored. 
The  day  came,  however,  when  "the 
sleeping  giant"   began   to   shake   ott   his 


lethargy  and  a\\\^kc  to  tlie  fact  that. 
through  his  own  fault,  but  scanty  justice 
was  being  done  to  the  memory  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  tliou^ht  was  but  father  to 
the  deed,  and  ere  long  a  most  healthy 
child  was  "to  the  manor  b*-)rn*'  and  chily 
named  "The  Penns\  lvania-(  icrman  Sv>- 
ciety."  As  this  birth  marks  an  op  Kh  in 
the  progress  of  our  people,  it  is  but  right 
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that  its  occurrence  should  not  be  Hghtly 
passed  over. 

During  the  months  of  December,  1890, 
and  January,  1891,  articles  appeared  in 
various  Pennsylvania  journals,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Lancaster  Xew  Era,  the 
Lebanon  Report  and  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, advocating  the  formation  of  a 
Pennsylvania-German  Society.  In  this 
matter  the  New  Era  of  Lancaster  was 
especially  earnest,  the  result  being  a  cor- 
respondence between  one  of  its  editors, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Diftenderffer,  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Egle,  then  State  Librarian  of  Penns\l- 
vania.  This  correspondence  culminated 
in  a  visit  by  the  latter,  on  February  14, 
1891,  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Xew 
Era,  where  were  .present  the  following 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet 
him:  Rev.  John  S.  Stahr,  D.D..  President 
of  Franklin  and  ^Marshall  College ;  Hon. 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Ph.D.,  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Schools :  Rev.  J.  ^lax 
Hark,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,*  Princi- 
pal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  ^Mil- 
lersville,  with  ]\Ir.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer. 
After  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  it  was  decided  to  invite  a 
number  of  representative  men  in  the  Ger- 
man counties  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to 
an  informal  conference  in  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  on  Friday,  February  26,  1891. 

On  the  above  mentioned  day  a  number 
of  gentlemen  met  in  the  studv  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Max  Hark.  D.D.,  in  the  .Mora- 
vian parsonage,  when  it  was  found  that 
nine  counties  were  represented,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Northampton,    Hon.    Jeremiah    S.    Hess    and 

Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz ; 
Carbon,  E.  H.  Ranch ; 
York,  Hiram  Young; 
Lebanon,    Rev.    Theodore   E.    Schmauk,   D.D. 

and  Lee  L.  Grumbine: 
Luzerne,  Rev.  F.  K.  Levan,  D.D. ; 
Chester,  Julius  F.  Sachse: 
Dauphin.  Dr.  William  H.  E-le.  E.  \V.  S.  Far- 

themore  and  Hon.  ^[.  C  Ebv  : 
Lancaster,  Rev.  J.  Ma.x  Hark.  D.D..  Rev.  H.  A. 

Brickenstein  and  F.  R.  Diffenderter. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  calling 
to  the  chair  Dr.  W.  H.  F:gle.  and  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Dift'endertter  as  Secre- 
tary. 


A  large  number  of  letters  were  receiv- 
ed in  approval  and  encouragement  of 
the  project,  many  from  men  of  eminence 
and  distinction. 

A  discussion,  covering  the  field  in  gen- 
eral, followed,  and  was  terminated  by 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  society  to  be  known  as  the 
"Pennsylvania-German  Society.''  This 
decision,  however,  was  not  reached  until 
after  some  little  argument  with  regard  to 
the  name.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent favored  retaining  the  name  oi  "Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch.'' by  which  tlie  people 
were  more  commtjuly  known,  but  it  was 
reasoned  that  such  a  name  would  not 
only  be  misleading,  and  c:ive  a  wron?  im- 
pression as  to  the  derivation  of  those 
whose  deeds  were  to  be  made  public,  but 
might  tend  to  lower,  in  the  general  esti- 
mation, the  society  itself. 

The  name  being  happily  settled,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a 

general  call  for  some  future  meeting. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  Dr.  \V.  H.  Egle.  Hi- 
ram Young.  George  F.  Baer.  LL.D..  Rev. 
Theodore  E.  Schmauk.  D.D.,  and  F.  R. 
Diffenderffer. 

As  this  call  has  become  a  scarce  paper, 
and  as  it  was  the  inception  of  a  great 
society,  it  seems  but  proper  to  rescue  it 
from  possible  oblivion  by  reprinting  it  in 
full.    Its  text  follows  herewith. 

"People  who  will  take  no  priJe  In  the  noble  »chleTe- 
nients  of  remote  anc»\<tors,  will  never  achieve  anjiLinp 
worthy  to  be  remejubered  with  pride  by  remote  de- 
scendants."— Macaulay. 

To  the  disccncinnts  of  the  early  GernuiH  and 
Sii'iss  settlers  in  Pennsylzauia,  zclwreso- 
cier  dispersed: 

At  a  preliminary  conference  of  descendants 
of  the  early  German  and  Swiss  settlers,  held 
at  Lancaster  on  the  :?6th  of  February,  it  \va« 
resolved  to  call  a  meeting  on  April  I5ih.  1S91, 
to  organize  a  Penn>ylvania-German  Society. 

It  is  eminently  proper  tliat  the  descendant* 
of  these  people  should  associate  theni-icives  in 
memory  of  those  who  "made  the  wilderness 
blossom  as  a  rose."  to  show  to  the  otTsprini:  of 
other  nationalities  that  they  are  not  behind 
them  in  any  of  the  attributes  which  go  to  make 
up  the  best  citizens  of  the  best  State  in  the 
host  govermnen:  oi  the  world.  In  the  art  ot 
printing,  in  the  realm  of  science  and  leiicrs, 
in  religious  fervor,  in  pure  statesmanship,  m 
war  and  in  peace,  the  Pennsylvania-German- 
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Swiss  element  has  equalled  any  other  race. 

It  has  long  been  everywhere  recognized  by 
the  descendants  of  the  early  American  colon- 
ists as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  effect 
organizations  of  the  character  we  propose,  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  out  and  preserving 
all  ancestral  records;  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing their  forefathers  into  such  recognition  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  their 
own  children,  as  they  deserve;  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  friendly  and  paternal  spirit 
that  should  exist  between  those  in  whose  veins 
-the  same  blood  flows;  for  the  purpose  of  lift- 
ing history,  now  unnoticed  or  unknown,  into 
honor ;  and  very  particularly,  for  the  purpose 
ot  preserving  to  posterity  the  old  public  rec- 
ords, landmarks  and  memorials,  which  in  an- 
other generation  will  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

The  co-operation  of  our  follow  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans is  hereby  cordially  invited  in 
this  movement  and  they  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  be  present  in  the  city  of  Lancaster 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
and  we  ask  them  to  use  their  influence  to  se- 
cure the  presence  of  all  representative  de- 
scendants of  our  common  ancestry,  that  the 
meeting  may  prove  a  great  success. 

\V.  H.  Egle,  M.D.,  Dauphin  county. 
E.  \V.  S.  Parthemore,  Daupliin  county. 
R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster  county. 


H.  A.  Bricken stein,  Lancaster  county. 

F.  R.  DifTcnderfFer,  Lancaster  county. 

T.  C.  Zimmerman,  Berks  county. 

A.  R.  Ilornc,  Lehigh  county. 

Paul  de  Schweinitz,  Xorthampion  county. 

Hiram  Young,  York  county. 

L.  L.  Grumbinc,  Lebanon  county. 

S.  P.  Heilman,  Lebanon  county. 

Julius  E.  Sachse,  Chester  county. 

Benjamin  Whitman,  Erie  county. 

C.  P.  Humrich,  Cumberland  county. 

Benjamin  >L  Xead,  Eranklin  county. 

Daniel  Ebcrly.  Adams  county. 

Maurice  C.  Eby,  Dauphin  county. 

John  S.  Stahr,  Lancaster  county. 

J.  Max  Hark.  Lancaster  county. 

E.  u.  Lyte,  Lancaster  county, 

George  E.  Baer,  Berks  county. 

Edwin  Albright.  Lehigh  county. 

Jere.  A.  Hess,  Xorthampton  county. 

E.  H.  Ranch,  Carbon  county. 

Theodore  E.  Schmauk.  Lebanon  county. 

Grant  Weidman,  Lebanon  county. 

E.  K.  Levan,  Luzerne  county. 

James  A.  Beaver,  Center  county. 

Boyd  Crumbinc.  Washington  county. 

S.  W.  Pennypacker,  Philadelphia. 

H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Berks  county. 

The  result  of  this  call  was  an  enthu- 
siastic gathering  in  Lancaster,  on  the  date 
named,  of  one  htnidred  and  twenty-six 
or  more  gentlemen. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  orga- 
nize a  society  such  as  proposed,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Constitution :  L.  L.  Gruin- 
bine.  H.  L.  Fisher,  J.  S.  Hess^  Julius  F. 
Sachse  and  Dr.  A.  R.  Home.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  labors  the  Constitution,  sub- 
stantially as  now  in  force,  was  adopted. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Membership:  II.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, Samuel  Groh.  Rev.  F.  K.  Levan. 
D.D.,  Dr.  W.  II.  Egle  and  Grant  Weid- 
man. 

As  a  committee  to  nominate  penna- 
nent  officers  the  following  were  appoint- 
ed: Rev.  J.  S.  Stahr.  D.D..  chairman;  E. 
W.  S.  Parthemore.  H.  .\.  Muhlenberg,  H. 
Young  and  J.  H.  Redsecker. 

This  committee  reported  the  tollo\vini» 
nominations,  and  the  geniletnen  in  ques- 
tion were  duly  elected,  becoming  the  tirst 
permanent  officers  oi  the  Society: 

President— WilUnm   H.   Egle,   Harrisburp.  * 
Vice-Presideiit— Hon.   Edwin    Elbright,  Allen- 
town. 
Secretary— F.    R.    DilTenderiTer.   Lancaster. 
Treasurer — Julius  F.  Sachse.  Berwyn. 
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Executive  Committee — 

Rev.  J.  Max   Hark,  D.D.,  Lancaster. 

L.  L.  Grumbine,  Lehanon. 

H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Reading. 

E.  H.  Raiicli,  Mauch  Chunk. 

J.  S.   Hess,   Heliertoun. 

E.  W.  S.  Parthemore,  Harrisburg. 

Hon.  o.  W.  Pennypacker.  Philadelphia. 

C.  Z.  Weiser,  Last  Greenville- 

C.  P.   Humrich,  Carlisle. 

A.  Hiestand  Glatz,  York. 

Thus  was  launched  on  the  sea  of  ex- 
istence a  babe  already  lusty  and  strong. 
How  has  this  child  prospered  and  grown  ? 
Plas  the  vessel  on  which  it  embarked  been 
tossed  about  on  storrny  seas,  or  has  it 
been  wafted  along  by  peaceful  and  favor- 
able breezes  ?  Have  its  officers  and  crew 
been  able  to  steer  it  clear  of  treacherous 
rocks,  which  have  brought  to  naught 
many  other  similar  ventures,  or  is  it 
even  now  heading  towards  destruction? 

With  much  thankfulness  we  can  say 
that  Providence  has  thus  far  been  most 
kind  towards  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society.  We  say  ''Providence,*'  because 
we  believe  that  the  work  in  which  it  is 
engaged  is  a  great  and  gratid  work,  the 
accomplishiuent  of  which  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  benefit  to  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  human  family,  and  so.  like  all  good 
efforts,  has  the  approval  and  guidance  of 
Divine  power. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  on  October  24. 
1892,  the  Secretary  reported  as  enrolled 
on  his  books,  81  members,  with  14  appli- 
cations in  hand  which  had  received  favor- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  making  a  total  of  97  persons. 
By  January,  1906.  this  comparative  hand- 
ful had  grown  to  the  encouraging  total  of 
470.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  advertise 
the  Society  and  solicit  applications  for 
membership ;  now  membership  has  be- 
come an  honor  eagerly  sought.  Then  we 
were  known  within  but  a  limited  extent 
of  territory ;  now  the  Society  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country,  and  even  bcymid  its  con- 
fines. A  mere  glance  at  tlie  list  oi  those 
who  make  up  its  roll  of  membership  is 
evidence  of  their  high  standing,  not  only 
.  in  the  comnumity,  but  in  the  State  as 
well,  and  even  in  the  Xation  :  the  day 
has  come  when,  instead  oi  shrinkingly 
and  shamefacedlv  retiriuix  into  the  shad- 
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ows  of  human  activity,  we  can  unhesi- 
tatingly step  into  the  full  light  of  pub- 
licity, and  exclaim  with  pride:  *T.  too. 
am  a  Pennsylvania-German!" 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Society  much 
discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the 
establishment  of  permanent  headquarters. 
It  is  a  source  oi  congratulation  that  this 
problem  seems  to  be  laid  low.  and  that, 
instead  of  blindly  stepping  in  the  fcK">t- 
steps  of  others,  we.  ourselves,  have  be- 
come a  leader  and  are  blazing  our  own 
direct  way  towards  the  goal  of  success. 
It  has  been  felt  that  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety, primarily,  is  the  dissemination  of 
historical  inforination  relative  to  our  an- 
cestors, and  that  this  is  even  oi  more  im- 
portance than  the  attempted  paihering. 
with  limited  means,  of  what  would  neces- 
sarily prove  to  be  but  an  incomplete — 
possibly  so  incomplete  as  to  Ik  worthless 
■ — collection  of  b(.x>ks.  manuscripts,  rel- 
ics and  curios  in  general,  to  l>e  stored  in 
a  tixed  location  used  as  headquarters. 
which  in  itself  would  localize  the  Society 
and  exhaust  its  means  to  such  an  extent 
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that  publications  of  a  high  standard 
would  be  an  impossibiHty,  unless  undue 
taxation  were  imposed  upon  the  mem- 
bers, the  result  of  which  could  be  but  to 
dwarf  the  growth  of  the  Society.  Thus, 
left  free  for  untrammeled  action,  the 
members.,  in  their  annual  meetings,  anrl 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  their  quar- 
terly meetings,  have  been  flitting  about 
from  place  to  place,  constantly  looking 
upon  new  scenes,  constantly  imbibing 
new  and  interesting  historical  facts,  con- 
stantly the  recipients  of  new  and  hearty 
hospitalities,  and,  above  all,  constantly 
keeping  alive,  in  all  localities,  however 
far  apart,  a  new  interest  in  the  work 
which  the\-  have  in  hand,  without  in  any 
way  infringing  upon  funds  which  are 
needed  for  a  higher  purpose. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proper  work 
of  the  Society  is  embodied  in  its  publica- 
tions. Proud  as  we  are  of  these  vol- 
umes, I  question  whether  even  we  fully 
realize  their  importance.  Fifteen  years 
ago  there  stood  before  us  what  was  prac- 
tically a  virgin  field.  So  vast  seemed  the 
undertaking  that  it  was  but  natural  we 
should  plow  as  have  done  others,  with- 
out imagining  the  treasures  which  lay  be- 
neath the  surface.  Therefore,  interest- 
ing as  they  may  be,  in  our  first  six  vol- 
umes we  find  but  a  skimming  of  the  sur- 
face and  a  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole,  contained  in  a  series  of 
brief  and  unconnected  papers.  There 
came  a  great  awakening,  when,  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1895,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Bethlehem,  the  Society  decided  to  adopt 
suggestions  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  to  leave  the  beaten  path  trod 
by  others,  and  to  give  the  world  an  ex- 
haustive and  critical  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  developed  under  German  imlu- 
ences,  through  the  medium  of  a  consecu- 
tive series  of  writings  by  various  mem- 
bers of  its  own.  To-day  this  history  has 
become  the  most  valuable  publication  of 
its  kind  in  existence,  is  eagerly  sought 
by  all  the  leading  libraries  of  America, 
and  Germany  as  well,  is  recognized  as 
standard  authority  on  the  subject,  is 
unique  in  the  experience  of  historical 
societies  in  general,  is  furnished  its  mem- 
bers free  of  cost,  save  for  the  payment  oi 
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annual  dues,  and  is  prized  by  them  above 
many  other  things.  And  the  plow  is  still 
pressed  into  the  furrow,  and  for  many  a 
day  we  hope  to  see  it  throw  up  other 
priceless  treasures,  until  the  world  is  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  the  hitherto  de- 
spised Pennsylvania-German  is  the  peer. 
or  more  than  peer,  of  any  inhabitant  of 
our  globe. 

The  following  brief  and  general  men- 
tion of  the  papers  belonging  to  the  series, 
which  have  been  already  prepared,  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  interest: 

\*ol.  7.— The  Fatherland.  1450- 1700.  by  Julius 
Friedrich  Sachse.  Litt.O..  2^4  pp.;  The  Ger- 
man Exodus  to  England  in  1700,  by  Frank 
Ried  DitfcndcrtTor.  Liii.D.,  157  pp. 

Vol.  8. — 1  he  German  Emiirraiion  to  Amer- 
ica. 1709-1740.  hv  Rev.  Prof.  Henrv  Eysicr 
Jacobs.  DP..  LL.D..  125  pp  ;  The  First  Dis- 
coverers of  .\merica  Gernian  nv-»t  Latin,  by  H, 
M.  M.  Richards.  jS  pp. 

Vol  Q — Tlie  Settlement  of  Germantoun.  by 
Governor  Samuel  Whiiaker  Pcnnypackcr, 
LLO..  ,^00  pp.:  The  German  Emijjraiion  from 
Xew  York  Province  into  Pennsylvania,  by 
Rev.  Pri>f. 
103  pp. 
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Vol.  10. — The  Domestic  Life  and  Character- 
istics of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Pioneer,  by 
Rev.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz,  D.D.,  97  pp. ;  The  Ger- 
man Immigration  into  Pennsylvania  through 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  and  The  Rcdemp- 
tioners,  by  Frank  Ried  Diffenderffer,  Litt.D.. 
337  PP- 1  The  German  Baptist  Brethren  or 
Dunkers,  by  Rev.  George  X.  Falkenstein,  14S 
pp.;  Pennsylvania-German  Literature:  E)i 
Hondfull  Fcirsh,  by  Rev.  J.  ]NLax  Hark,  D.D., 
31  pp.;  Descendants  of  Hcnrv  Melchior  Miih- 
lenberg,  D.D.,  by  H.  ^L  ^L  Richards,  87  pp. 

Vol  II- — The  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1638-1800, '  by  Theodore  Emanuel 
Schmauk,  D.D,.  355  pp.;  The  Reformed  Church 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  357  pp. 

Vol-  12 — The  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloisters. 
by  Julius  Friedrich  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  loS  pp.; 
The  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  1638- 
1820,  Part  2,  by  Theodore  Emanuel  Schmauk, 
D.D.,  256  pp.;  A  Studv  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Dialect,  by  Lee  L.  Grumbine  69  pp. ; 
Pennsylvania-German  Literature:  IVIetrical 
Translations  from  the  German  and  English 
Classics,  and  from  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Dia- 
lects, by  Thomas  C.  Zimmerman,  L.H-D.,  42  pp. 

Vol.  13. — The  Schwenkfelders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Prof.  Howard  Wiegner  Kriebel,  239 
pp.;  American  History  from  German  Archives, 
with  Reference  to  the  German  Soldiers  in  the 
Revolution,  and  Franklin's  Visit  to  Germany, 
by  Major  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  97  pp. ;  The  Pic- 
turesque Quality  of  the  Pennsylvania-German, 
by  William  H.  Richardson,  31   pp. 

Vol.  14. — Daniel  Falckner's  Curicusc  Kach- 
rtcht  from  Pennsylvania,  by  Julius  Friedrich 
Sachse,  Litt.D.,  256  pp. 

Vol.  15  (in  press). — The  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  by  H.  M. 
M.  Richards,  550  pp. 

Vol.  16  (ready  for  press). — The  Mennonites 
in  Pennsylvania',  by  Bishop  Nathaniel  Berto- 
let  Grubb;  Biography  of  Governor,  Joseph 
Hiester,  by  H.  M.  M. 'Richards,  50  pp.;  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Hiester  Family,  by  H.  M.  M. 
Richards,  50  pp. 

All  the  above  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  rare  engravings,  maps,  facsimiles, 
etc.,  and,  besides  them,  the  volumes  con- 
tain extensive  church  records,  biograph- 
ical sketches,  etc. 

As  a  society  with  hereditary-patriotic 
features,  in  addition  to  its  historical  work, 
action  was  taken,  at  the  Bethlehem  meet- 
ing of  October  16.  i8()5.  looking  towards 
the  adoption  of  suitable  insignia.  The 
result  of  this  action  was  the  beautiful 
and  distinctive  gold  insignia,  with  the  ac- 
companying rosette,  now  in  use.  so  em- 
.blematical  of  the  birth  and  character  of 
the  Society.     It  consists  of  the  Arms  of 
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the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  displayed 
upon  the  breast  oi  the  double-headed 
eagle,  sable,  of  the  old  German  Empire. 
the  whole  suspended  by  a  black  and  gold 
ribbon  combining  the  colors  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  buttonhole  rosette  is  a  similar 
combination  of  the  colors  oi  the  Society 
— black  and  sold. 

Xo  little  part  of  the  success  of  the 
Society  has  been  owing  to  the  high  stand- 
ing and  character  of  its  presiding  otricers 
and  E.xecutive  Committee.  Xot  only  is 
such  the  case,  but  nuich  of  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that,  for  recent  years,  the  /•»•»'- 
sojiiicl  oi  the  F-xecutive  Committee  has 
not  been  materially  changed,  but  that  the 
members  comprising  it,  who  have  been 
most  faithful  in  the  performance  oi  du- 
ties for  which  they  have  received  no  re- 
numeration  whatever,  have  been  enablet! 
to  lay  plans,  necessarily  reaching  into  the 
future,  and  in  addition  to  carry  out  the 
plans  thus  made. 
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The  writer  would  fail  in  his  duty 
were  he  not  to  express  the  obligations 
utidcr  which  the  Society  rests  to  Julius 
l\  Sachse,  Litt.D.,  its  Treasurer  since 
organization,  and  a  member  of  its  Pub- 
lication Committee.  Himself  a  historian 
of  no  mean  repute,  noted  for  his  original 
research,  and  an  expert  in  the  matter  of 
illustration,  Dr.  Sachse  has  placed  his 
knowledge  and  time  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society,  without  recompense,  and  to  him 
its  members  are  unquestionably  indebted 
for  much  of  the  value  which  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  printed  volumes  issued. 

To  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  Litt.D.,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Society  owes  much.  Practi- 
cally the  originator  of  its  existence,  and 
its  first  Secretary,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  several  of  its  most  valuable  papers, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labors  to  im- 
prove and  elevate,  and  unfailing  in  his 
attendance  at  all  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  until,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  other  duties  and  to  the  universal 
regret  of  the  members,  he  felt  constrain- 
ed to  tender  his  resignation  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Reading  on  (Dctober  3,  1894,  and 
was  succeeded  by  ]\Ir.  H.  M.  M.  Rich- 
ards. 

^lention  has  been  made  of  the  presid- 
ing officers  of  the  Society,  of  whom  a  list 
is  given  herewith.  A  mere  perusal  of 
their  names  will  convince  the  most  casual 
reader  that  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that 
they  are  distinctive  of  the  people  they 
have  represented,  that  their  names  would 
be  an  honor  to  any  organization,  and  that 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  caii 
well  be  proud  of  them  as  its  standard 
bearers. 

April  15,  1891 — Geo.  F.  Baer,  LL.D.,  Reading, 
Chairman. 

Presidents. 
April  15,  1S91,  to  October  24,  1892— Dr.  W.  H. 

Egle,  Harrisburg. 
1S93 — Henrv  L.  Fisher,  Esq..  York. 
1894— George      C.      Heckman,      D.D.,     LL.D., 

Reading. 


1S95— Hon.  S  AV.  Pennypacker,  LL.D.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

1896-Frank  Ried  Diffcnderffer,  Litt.D.,  Lan- 
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Du  kannscht  en  Gaul  ans  Wasser  nenmia 

Am  Halfter  oder  Zigel, 
Doch  kannscht  du  ihn  net  saufa  macha 

Mit  Warta  oder  Prigel. 

— Goethe  von  Berks. 


W'arum  sin  Zclui  cent-Cigars 

Wic'n  arrig  scliec  gcdrcsstc  Miss? 

Weil   kens   vun   uns   rccht  juilgea  kann 
Am  "Wrapper"  was  dor  "Filler"  is. 

— Goethe  von  Berks. 
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THE    PKXXSVLVAXIA-GKRMAX 

The  First  Printed  Pennsylvania-German  Poem 


BY   THE  EDITOR 


FOR  some  time  past  we  have  been 
trying-  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
earliest  printed  production  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  muse.  Our  re- 
searches have  not  yet  yielded  all  the  re- 
sults we  desire,  but  we  hope  to  continue 
them  as  opportunity  offers,  and  invite 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
to  aid  us  in  the  search. 

The  first  published  rhymed  composi- 
tion in  our  dialect  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  appeared  in  Dcr  DcntscJic  in 
Amerika  some  time  between  1840  and 
'45.  But  those  verses  are  profane  and 
hardly  decent,  and  we  shall  not  qu(:)te 
them  here.  Advertising  doggerels  ap- 
peared in  the  Allciiiozcii  Friedois-Botc 
as  early  as  1846,  and  similar  attempts  at 
dialect  rhyming  may  probably  be  found 
in  German  newspaper  files  of  still  earlier 
date. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  first  printed  Pennsylvania-German 
composition,  worthy  in  form  and  sub- 
stance of  being  called  a  poem,  appeared 
in  August,  1849,  i"  ^^"^^  Deutsche  Kir- 
chenfrennd,  then  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 
Schafl:'.  It  is  there  entitled  "Abeiidlied." 
and  we  republish  it  below  from  a  copy 
kindly  furnished  us  by  Rev.  U.  H.  Heil- 
man,  of  Jonestown,  Pa.,  who  transcribed 
the  poem  into  his  diary  while  attending 
the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary  at 
Mercersburg,  Pa.,  from  i860  to  '62.  It 
was  published  anonymously,  and  as  late 
as  1857  Dr.  Schaff  declined  to  give  the 
author's  name.  Soon  afterward,  how- 
ever, he  attributed  it  to  Rev.  Edward 
Rondthaler,  •  Sr.,  a  Moravian  minister 
who  was  a  tutor  at  Nazareth  Hall  from 
1835  to  1841,  principal  of  the  same  school 
from  1853  to  1854.  and  who  died  at  Naz- 
areth, ^larch  5,  1855. 

It  is  possible  that  this  poem  was  pub- 
lished before  it  appeared  in  tlie  Kirelien- 
freund.  but  Dr.  SchalY  certainly  believed 
it  to  have  been  composed  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  in  his  paper,  ami  we  have 
failed  to  find  it  in  an  earlier  form.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  it  in  Kuhns's  "German 


and  Swiss  Settlements  of  Pennsylvania." 
page  122.  It  was  published  again  as 
part  of  the  appendix  to  W'm.  C.  Reichel's 
"Nazareth  Hall  and  its  Reunions."  a 
book  printed  by  the  Lippincotts  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1869.  It  there  appears  in  a 
somewhat  different  spellin-^  under  the 
title  "Morgets  uud  Oi^-ets.''  Prof.  Rei- 
chel  says  it  is  the  creation  of  Rev.  Eman- 
uel Rondthaler.  a  tutor  of  Nazareth  Hall 
between  18^2  and  1839,  who  died  in 
1848. 

Our  further  inquiries  have  proved  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  P>i5hop 
Edward  Rondthaler.  of  Winston-Salem. 
N.  C.,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Rond- 
thaler before  mentioned,  informs  us  that 
the  author  of  the  poem  was  his  uncle. 
Rev.  Emanuel  Rondthaler,  and  that  he. 
the  Bishop,  made  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
youth,  under  the  title  ''Abendlicd."  Miss 
Elisabedi  Rondthaler,  a  teacher  in  the 
^Moravian  Seminary,  at  Pjethlehem.  Pa.. 
the  only  survivin^^  dau-^hter  of  Rev.  Em- 
manuel Rondthaler,  tells  us  that  the  poem 
was  written  by  her  father  when  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Nazareth  Hall,  about  1S35.  he 
being  then  twenty  years  old.  "He  want- 
ed to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man, so  generally  despised — at  that  time 
perhaps  even  more  than  later — could  be 
used  to  express  poetic  or  refinet.1  senti- 
ment," 

This  same  poem  was  published  in  a  still 
different  dress  and  as  a  '^Mor^clicd"  in 
The  Pkx.xsvlvaxia-Ger-M.vx  for  April. 
ic)00.  An  interesting  note  oi  the  et.liior 
accompanies  it  there,  and  its  closinj::  lino 
certainly  appears  in  a  more  poetical  form : 
Dcnk  bei  ihm  i>ch"s  enerlt. 

Unfortunately  the  original  of  tbi^ 
really  beautiful  little  jxh-mu  seems  to  Ik* 
lost,  and  so  we  can  not  tell  which  of  the 
two  versions  in  our  possession,  if  cither, 
is  an  exact  copy  thereof.  The  evidence 
appears  to  favor  the  older  version  of  1S4M 
and  the  title  "Abendlied."  For  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  we  reprovlucc  Ix^ih 
versions  side  bv  side. 
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ABENO'JED. 

Margets  scheint  die  Sun  so  ^cho, 
Owets  geht  der  gehl  Moud  uf. 

Margets  leit  der  Dau  ini  Klec, 
Owets  iritt  mer  drucke  druf. 

Margets  singe  all  die  Vogel, 

Owets  greischt  die  Loabkrot   arg, 

Margets  gloppt  mer  mit  der  Flegel, 
Owets  leit  mer  schon  im  Sarg. 

Alles  dut  sich  annern  do, 

Xix  bleibt  immer  so  wie  now. 

Was  ei'm  Freed  macht,  bleibt  net  so," 
Werd  gar  arg  bald  hart  un  ran. 

Drowe  werd  es  anners  sein, 

Dart,  wo's  now  so  blow  aussicht: 

Dart  is  Margets  alles  fein. 
Dart  is  Owets  alles  Licht. 

Margets  is  dart  Freed  die  Fiill', 

Owets  is  es  an  noch  so, 
Margets  is  e'm's  Herz  so  still, 

Owets  is  mer  au  noch  froh. 

Ach !  wie  duts  me  doch  gelischte 
Xach  der  blowe  Wohnung  dart: 

Dart  mit  alle  gute  Chrischte, 
Freed  zii  habe,  Ruh  alsfort. 

Wann  sic  mi  in's  Grab  nein  trage, 
Greint  net,  denn  ich  hab's  so  scho: 

Wann  sie  es  des  Owets  sage 
Denkt — bei   ihm   is   sell  all-one ! 
— Deutsche}'  KircJienfrennd,  Aug.,  1849 


MORGETS     LND 


■  ETS. 


Morgets  scheint  die  Sunn  so  scho, 
Owets  geht  der  geh?  Mend  uf, 

Morgets  leit  der  Dau  im  Gia, 
Owets  drett  mer  drucke  druf. 

Morgets  singe  all  die   Feggle, 
Owets  greyscht  der  Lawb-krott  arg, 

Morgets  gloppt  mer  mit  der  Flegglc, 
Owets  leit  mer  sho  im  Sarg. 

Alles  dut  sich  ennere  do, 

Xix  bleibt  immer  so  wie  nau ; 

Wos'  em  Frad  macht,  bleibt  nett  so, 
Werd  gar  arg  bald  harrt  un  rau — 

Drowe  werd  es  anners  sein, 

Dart  wo  nau  so  bio  aussicht; 
Dart  is  Morgets  alles  fein. 

Dart  is  Owets  alles  Licht. 

Morgets  is  dart  Frad  die  Fill, 

Owets  is  es  o  noch  so; 
Morgets  is  ems  Herz  so  still; 

Owets  is  mer  o  noch  fro. 

Ach!  wie  dut  mer  doch  gelischte, 

Xach  der  blo'e  \\  oning  dart; 
Dart  mit  alle  gute  Chrishtc 

Friid  zu  have — Roo  als  fort. 

Wann  sie  mich  ins  Grab  nei  drage, 
Greint  nett — denn  ich  habs  so  scho, — 

Wann  sie — "Ess  is  Owetl" — sage — 
Denkt — bei  ihm  is  sell,  "allone." 

— "Nazareth  Hall  and  its  Reunions,"  1S69. 


Prof.  Reichel  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks upon  Rev.  Rondthaler's  poem  de- 
clares his  belief  that  it  is  ''one  of  the  first 
attempts  to  render  that  mongrel  dialect 
( !)  the  vehicle  of  poetic  thought  and 
diction."  He  commends  the  poem  for 
the  touching  appeal  it  makes  to  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature  and  the  spirit  of 
Christian'  faith  and  hope  with  which   it 


is  imbued,  and  appends  a  translation, 
which  is  however  in  a  different  meter 
and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  paraphrase. 
For  the  special  benefit  of  those  readers 
who  are  unable  to  appreciate  Rev.  Rond- 


thal 


er  s 


Evening  Song* 


or    **Mornin£T 


and  Evening**  in  the  original  we  subjoin 
this  translation,  which  certainly  is  not 
without  f)oetic  merit  of  its  own. 


(Translation  by  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Reichel.) 

Iti  the  morning  the  sun  shines  cheerful  and  bright, 
In  the  evening  the  yellow  moon's  splendor  is  shed ; 

In  the  morning  the  clover's  with  dew  all  bedight, 
In  the  evening  its  blossoms  are  dry  to  the  tread. 

In  the  morning  the  birds  sing  in  unison  sweet. 

In  the  evening  the  frog  cries  prophetic  and  loud; 
In  the  morning  we  toil  to  the  tlaiTs  dull  beat, 

In  the  evening  we  lie  in  our  coffin  and  shroud. 


Here  on  earth  there  is  nothing  exempt  from  rude  chang< 
Xouglit  abiding,  contimiing   always  the  same; 

What  pleases  is  passing — is  past  I  oh.  how  strange! 
And  the  joy  that  so  mocked  us  is  followed  by  pain. 
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But  above  'twill  be  different,  I  very  well  know — 

Up  yonder,  where  all  is  so  calm  and  so  blue! 
In  ,  the    morning    there    objects  will  be  all  aglow — 

In  the  evening  aglow,  too,  with  heaven's  own  hue. 

In  the  morning  up  yonder  our  cup  will  be  filled. 

In   the   evening  it?   draught   will   not   yet   have   been   drain'd 

In  the  morning  our  hcaiu  will  divinely  be  stilled, 
In  the  evening,  ecstatic  with  bliss  here  uimamed. 

And  oh,  how  I  long,  how  I  yearn  to  be  there. 

Up  yonder,  where  all  is  so  calm  and  so  blue! 
With  the  spirits  of  perfected  just  ones  to  share 

Through  eternity's  ages  joy  and  peace  ever  new. 

And  when  to  my  grave  I  shall  slowly  be  borne. 

Oh,  weep  and  lament  not,  for  I  am  so  blest! 
And  when  *'it  is  evening,"  you'll  say — or,  "  'tis  morn" — 

Remember  for  me  there  is  nothing  but  rest! 


More  About  "Elbetritches" 


BY   REV.    ELMER   E.    S.    J0IIX50X,     WOLFEXL'.UETTEL,    GERMANY. 


AS  IS  hinted  at  in  the  closing  lines 
of  the  article  "Hunting  'Elbe- 
tritches' " ,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  your  magazine,  the  origin  of  this 
familiar  Pennsylvania-German  word  lies 
far  back  in  the  mythology  of  Europe. 
The  term  Elbcntri'tschc  and  its  roots  are 
common  in  the  folklore  of  the  Swedes 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  Germans.  It  is  spelled  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  as  for  example:  lilbciitrit- 
scJic,  albcrdructscli.  clbciitroctscJi,  drcll'C- 
truetsch,  hilpoifritscli,  iluicdrcdschc.  ocl- 
petructscli,  toclpcutroctsch.  trilpoitritscli . 
always  meaning  an  awkward,  simple  per- 
son who  has  been  taken  in  by  the  clbc. 

In  Pommerellen,  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  strip  of  land  along  the  left 
bankof  the  Weichsel  (\'istula),  in  W'est- 
preussen  (Western  Prussia),  the  com- 
mon Elbcrdroctschjagoi .  Tril pet rit sell ja- 
gen,  is  called  Rossuiuckoijagcii.  Ap- 
parently it  was  a  New  Year's  trick,  for 
at  that  time  of  the  year  the  uninitiated 
was  told  to  stand  on  the  door-step  and 
hold  an  open  bag,  as  tho'  waiting  to  catch 
something.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
party  ran  all  over  the  house,  screaming 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  making 
every  imaginable  kind  oi  noise,  as  if  they 
intended  to  drive  tho  evil  spirits  out  of 
every  nook  and  corner.  Weary  of  the 
fruitless  chase,  some  one  poured  a  bucket 


of  water  over  the  unsuspecting  neophyte 
at  tlie  door,  and  so  the  Rossniiickcn  were 
caught. 

Compare  the  English  word  eldritch. 
meaning  weird,  ghostly,  unnatural. 
frightful,  hideous,  as  used  in  the  fonr.s 
elrieh  ( e,  elriteh  (c,  clrisch  (e,  cirish, 
elrai^:^e.  ra^e,  alrielie.  eldrich,  eltrich.  eld- 
rit  eh,  from  150S  down  to  tho  present 
time.  So  one  might  compare  that  oilier 
English  word  elplirish. 

The  word  has  in  it  the  two  roots.  eWc 
and  drude..  The  root  elbe  is  the  Midiile 
High  German  dative  feminine  oi  the  0\d 
High  German  alp,  meaning  nightmare. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  elbe  is  elfen. 
elb.  aelf,  hence  our  English  t*lf.  The  Ger- 
man word  FJfe,  meaning  fairy,  is  laniil- 
iar.  In  German  folklore  Alp  is  very  com- 
mon :  for  example,  in  Silesia,  rounil  aKuit 
Gels,  on  Good  Eriday  and  on  St.  George*^ 
day.  April  23,  the  I{,iiisz\iter,  with  a  piece 
of  consecrated  chalk,  makes  three  crosses 
over  every  door  of  liis  house,  to  guard 
against  witches  ami  the  Alp  as  well  as 
against  all  evil  persons,  who  are  sai»l  to 
be  numerous  at  that  time.  Likewise  in 
the  case  oi  a  new-born  babe,  on  wh«">>c 
breast  the  A!p  is  said  to  nurse,  various 
remedies  have  been  suggested:  in  Ihuiz- 
lau  a  pair  oi  the  fatlier's  trousers,  laid  "» 
the  cradle :  in  Ludwigsdorf.  near  Gorhu. 
a  heavy  club:  in  Jauer,  an  old  comb:  in 
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Libau  an  old  broom,  laid  crosswise  under 
the  cradle,  will  ward  off  the  Alp.  Those 
attending  the  baptism  of  an  infant  must 
only  think  of  the  beautiful  and  hope  for 
good  things  from  the  child,  when  it  grows 
up,  since  all  things  wished  for  on  such 
an  occasion  will  come  to  pass.  To  illus- 
trate how  seriously  this  was  taken  in  Si- 
lesia, one  may  cite  the  baptism  of  a  young 
child  where  one  god-mother  said  to  the 
other:  ''Du,  zvos  soiiUcn  jiicr  dcnn  doas 
Kindia  zuan  (ivcrdcn)  Ion,  a  Hcxla  odcr 
a  Albla  (Alp)?"  A  third  person  hearing 
this  remark  reported  it  to  the  minister, 
who  immediately  refused  to  baptize  the 
child  that  day,  but  obliged  them  to  come 
again  the  next. 

In  the  Hcrzogtum  Braunschweig 
(Duchv  of  Brunswick),  the  Martc,  also 
called  Nachtuiarte,  is  the  Alp  that  causes 
Alpdnicckeii/^  pressing  of  the  nightmare, 
in  that  he  comes  at  night  in  a  transparent 
form  of  smoke  and  lays  himself  on  the 
chest  of  the  sleeper,  who  is  unable  to 
move  himself  or  utter  any  sound  what- 
ever, altho'  perfectly  conscious,  while  the 
Alpdnicckcii  is  going  on ;  eventually  the 
sleeping  person  thus  afflicted  awakens 
with  a  heavy  sigh  or  a  doleful  groan. 
People  whose  eyebrows  are  grown  to- 
gether are  said,  to  be  Marten  or  to  be 
able  to  transform  themselves  into  such 
at  will.  Those  subjected  to  Alpdrncckcn 
should  bathe  the  chest  with  cold  water  be- 
fore retiring ;  care  must  be  taken  to  draw 


*Mr3.  H.  \V.  Kriebel  relates  that  her  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Kriebel,  was  accustomed  to  use  this  term. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  the  word  used  in 
ordinary  conversation  by  Pennsylvania-Germans. — Ed. 


the  hand  only  across  the  chest :  the  key- 
hole in  the  door  of  tlic  sleeping  apart- 
ment ought  to  be  closed  up  carefully  to 
keep  the  fellows  out.  As  a  last  resort,  in 
case  they  do  get  in,  and  if  you  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  know  who  is  represented  by 
the  Martc,  call  them  b\-  name  and  they 
will  vanish  at  once. 

What  evidently  is  the  root  of  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  word,  driidc.  driid,  drut, 
drutc,  trnd,  tnidc.  etc.,  meaning  a  witch, 
is  also  common.  In  Bavaria  and  the  Ti- 
rol the  Drutcn  or  Tnidcn  are  said  to  live 
in  the  hidden  recesses  of  dense  forests 
and  in  the  dark  crevices  of  great  rocks. 
They  infest  stones,  water,  ice,  trees,  etc., 
as  well  as  human  beings.  When  unable 
to  torment  the  latter  they  hunt  out  some 
fine  young  ash,  pine  or  larch  tree  and 
worry  it  so  that  hideous  knots,  common 
to  those  trees,  grow  out.  A  tree  infest- 
ed by  the  Drutcn  trembles  all  over  when 
not  a  bit  of  air  is  stirring.  When  a  fresh 
young  branch  on  the  tree  dies  people  say : 
''die  Drut  sei  drauf  gcscsscn."  and  they 
call  it  Drutenflactschoi.  They  also  call 
the  whirlwind  the  Drutcwicind.  Many  a 
mother  in  the  Tirol,  while  rocking  her 
child  to  sleep,  sang  the  following  lullaby: 

1  Schlaf.  Buble,  schlat. 
Die  Mutter  giebt  Acht. 

Dass  die  Trud   dich  nit  driickt, 
Uiul  der  Alb  nit  erstickt. 
Schlaf!— Holdc,  knmm : 
Alb,  dreh  dich  urn  I 

2  Trudi.  Trudi.  druck  mi  net, 
Ana,  Ana.  schluck  mi  net. 
Rose  Mutter,  konim  zum  Bett, 
Trudi,  Trudi,  druck  mi  net  I 


DAS  GLUECK 

Deni  Traunier  winkte   einst   das   Gliick 

Er  hat  es  nicht  gesehen. 
Da  lachte  es  den  Thoren  an, 

Der  liess  es  achtlos  stehen. 
Dann  nicktc  es  deni  Eaulen.  der 

Wollt's  sich  gcniachlich   iiolen. 
Da  kam  ein  Schelni  des  Woges  her, 

Der  hat  sich's  keck — gestohlen. 


FORTUNE 

Fair  Fortune  once   a   vireamer  hailed, 

Who   failed  to  see  or  hear  her; 
And  then  she  smiled  upon  a  fool. 

Who  caretl  not  to  go  near  her. 
She  beckoned  to  a  slugganl.  who 

Came  on.  but  while  he  tarried. 
A  rogue  passeil  by  atid  boldly  seized 

The  pri.Te.  which  off  he  carried. 
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Hanjoerg  Kistler  and  His  Descendants 

BV  REV.  CHARLi:S  E.   KISTLER,  READING,  PA. 


THE  New  Jerusalem  church,  known 
in  the  eighteenth  century  as  the 
Allemangel  church,  is  situated  in 
Albany  township,  Berks  county,  near  the 
Lehigh  county  hue.  This  must  have 
been  the  church  where  many  years  ago, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  pastor  greeted 
his  flock  by  saying:  ''Gufeii  Morgcu,  ihr 
H  err  en,  hesonders  was  Kistler  lieisst." 
On  the  pages  of  the  old  church  register, 
which  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  are 
found  recorded  the  baptisms  of  hundreds 
of  Kistler  children.  In  the  cemetery  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  church  are  scores 
of  graves  marked  by  stones  on  which  the 
name  of  Kistler  is  inscribed.  Xear  the 
center  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery 
lies  a  slate  stone,  the  under  side  of  which 
contains  the  inscription:  "I.  G.  K..  1767." 
This  is  very  likely  the  stone  which  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  large  Kistler  famil}'  in  Ameri- 
ca. Legally  he  was  known  as  Johannes. 
He  is  called  Jorg  or  George  by  Pastor 
Schumacher,  in  his  record.     His  neigh- 


bors, in  all  probability,  called  him  Han- 
jorg.  that  is  Hans  Jorg,  or  John  George. 

Johannes  Kistler  was  a  native  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  Germany.  In  1737.  on  the 
fifth  of  October,  he  came  from  Amster- 
dam, in  the  ship  Townshead,  to  Phila- 
delphia. Soon  afterwards  he  came  to 
Falkner  Swamp  or  Goshenhoppen.  now 
in  Montgomery  county.  Pa.  Xo  doubt 
he  brought  his  wife.  Anna  Dorothea,  and 
the  oldest  children  with  him  from  Ger- 
many. In  1747  he  took  out  a  warrant  for 
land  and  moved  to  Albany  township, 
Berks  county,  where  he  settled  down  per- 
manently. This  vicinity  was  then  wild 
and  barren.  Consequently  it  received 
the  name  Alleinacui^cl,  meaning  All 
Wants.  Here  Hanjorg  Kistler  taught 
his  children  the  first  lessons  of  industry 
and  frugality.  They  had  to  struggle,  but 
that  made  them  strong,  and  their  de- 
scendants inherited  of  that  strength. 

In  1756  Johannes  Kistler  was  on  tiie 
assessment  roll  of  Albany,  but  not  until 
September  10.  1761,  did  he  become  nat- 
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iiralizcd  as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
that  day  he  and  his  old  friend  and  neigh- 
bor, i\Iichael  Brobst,  appeared  before  the 
jndg^es  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  they  received  their 
naturalization  papers.  He  was  a  com- 
.lAUiicant  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  served  as  elder  of  the  Allemangel 
church  for  a  number  of  years,  stood 
sponsor  for  his  children  when  they  were 
baptized,  and  at  the  proper  age  led  them 
to  unite  with  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Before,  however,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  youngest  of  his  children 
confirmed  as  members  of  the  cliurch  he 
loved  so  much,  he  was  called  hence.  The 
date  1767  on  the  slate  stone  lying  in  the 
old  cemetery  marks  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  this  life.  He  left  nine 
children  named  as  follows:  i.  Jacob,  2. 
John,  3.  Samuel,  4.  George,  5.  Philip,  6. 
Michael,  7.  Barbara,  8.  Dorothea,  9. 
Elizabeth. 

Nearly  all  of  these  moved  to  what  is 
now  Lynn  township,  Lehigh  county, 
where  they  became  extensive  land  own- 
ers. They  brought  up  exceptionally  large 
families.  So  rapidly  did  they  multiply 
that  soon  the  beautiful  valley  extending 
from  Kempton  to  Lynnville,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  was  called  Kistler's  \'alley, 
which  name  it  has  kept  ever  since.  Al- 
ready in  1769,  as  the  record  of  baptisms 


at  the  Ebenezer  cliurch  ( Lyuiitozcucr 
Kirclic)  shows,  there  were  Kistler  fami- 
lies living  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Xew  Trijjoli.  Here  one  needs 
only  to  peruse  the  church-record  or  walk 
through  the  cemetery,  to  be  convinced 
how  exceedingly  numerous  the  Kistlers 
have  been  at  this  place  in  the  past.  It 
would  indeed  be  surprising  to  know  how 
many  people  there  are  at  present  in  Lynn 
and  the  surrounding  townships,  who 
have  Kistler  blood  coursing  through 
their  veins. 

As  the  Kistlers  grew  in  numbers,  many 
felt  that  their  birthland  could  not 
contain  them  all,  so  they  left  their  homes 
and  sought  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
Now  there  is  hardly  a  name  more  famil- 
iar in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Allen- 
town  than  the  name  Kistler.  They  are 
favorably  known  in  Lehigh.  Carbon, 
Monroe,  Schuylkill.  Berks,  L'nion,  Ferry 
and  many  other  counties  of  this  State. 
They  are  very  numerous  throughout 
Ohio;  they  have  large  settlements  in  In- 
diana ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Far  West.  It  is  a 
conservative  estimate  to  say  that  there 
are  now  ten  thousand  Kistler  relatives 
living  in  the  United  States.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
the  descendants  of  one  man  can  become 
so    niunerous.      Ilanjorg    Kistler   is    the 
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ancestor    of    at    least    eight    generations 
born  on  American  soil. 

In  giving  a  brief  liistory  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Johannes  Kistler.  I  shall 
simply  devote  a  sliort  section  to  each  of 
his  nine  children,  in  tlie  same  order  as 
they  are  numbered  above. 

I.  Jacob,  son  of  John  George  Kist- 
ler, was  born  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1751.  He  died  October  20,  181 1. 
His  wife  Christina  died  May  10,  1823. 
Two  well  preserved  tombstones  mark 
their  resting  places  on  the  old  cemetery. 
They  left  seven  children :  Philip.  Jacob. 
Alichael,  Solomon,  Daniel,  Catharine  and 
Magdalene. 

Philip  remained  in  Kistler's  A'alley. 
He  was  married  to  Maria,  iicc  Fries. 
Samuel  Kistler  P)robst,  an  influential 
Lutheran  preacher  and  publisher,  who 
helped  to  establish  the  Lutheran  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Pliibdplnhia  and 
Muhlenberg  College  at  AUentown,  was 
a  grandson  of  Philip. 

Jacob,  second  son  of  Jacob  Kistler, 
lived  at  Levan's  tannery.  He  had  two 
daughters:  Louisa,  wife  of  Elias  Hart- 
man,  and  Polly,  wife  of  Joseph  Sechler, 
who  moved  to  Indiana. 

T^Iichael  Kistler  was  a  tanner  in  Kist- 
ler's \^allev.  He  had  seven  sons  and  sev- 
eral daughters.  A  lost  of  the  sons  fol- 
lowed the  father's  trade.  Stephen  owned 
tanneries  in  Lehighton.  Taimersville, 
Stroudsburg.  Great  Bend.  Partonsville. 
Fennersville,  and  established  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  city.  Pie  dressed  so 
plainly  that  no  one  would  have  suspected 
him  of  being  a  rich  man.  (3nce.  when  a 
shipload  of  hides  from  South  America 
was  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  Xew  York. 
he  started  to  bid  on  the  hides.  When  the 
rich  dealers  noticed  this  they  thought 
they  would  let  the  poor  man  have  a  few 
at  his  own  price,  and  out  of  pity  to  him 
they  stopped  bidding.  When  the  auc- 
tioneer asked  .him  how  many  he  wanted 
at  that  price,  he  said,  to  the  utter  conster- 
nation  of  evervbodv  there:  "I  take  them 
all." 

To  avoid  confusion.  I  shall  call  tlie 
sons  of  Michael  Kistler,  Jr..  brothers  of 
Stephen.  Perez  or  Perry  Kistler.  brother 
of   Stephen,   was   the   father  of   Xathan 


Kistler,  who  for  many  years  was  choris- 
ter at  the  Grimsville  church.  Jac^-^j. 
Willoughby  and  James,  sons  of  Jacob 
(brother  of  Stephen),  have  entered  the 
medical  profession.  Clinton,  son  of  Wil- 
loughby. is  practicing  medicine  with  his 
father  at  Lehighton.  Joel  C brother  of 
Stephen)  was  the  father  of  William,  who 
graduated  from  Muhlenberg  in  18S1.  He 
was  drowned  while  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande  river.  August  7.  1884.  Michael 
(brother  of  Stephen)  was  a  lieutenant 
during  the  Civil  \\'ar.  and  for  many  years 
postmaster  at  Stroudsburg.  He  is  still 
living.  His  son  Hiram  served  several 
terms  as  burgess  of  Stroudsburg.  Dan- 
iel (brother  of  Stephen),  living  in  West 
Penn,  Schuylkill  county,  is  the  father  ••! 
William  W..  since  1894  pastor  of  the 
Coopersbur?]:  Lutheran  parish. 

The  other  children  of  Jacob,  son  oi 
John  George,  were :  Solomon,  who 
moved  to  Ohio;  Daniel,  who  settled  near 
Catawissa  ;  Catharine,  who  married  Jacob 
Daily  of  Ohio,  and  Magdalene,  who 
married  Jacob  Baer  in  Lynn  township. 
Dr.  Alvin  J.  Kistler.  of  Reading,  Pa.,  be- 
longs to  this  branch  oi  the  family. 

2.  John  was  probably  one  of  the  ohi- 
est  sons  of  John  George  Kistler.  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  came  with  his  father  frc-ni 
Germany.  In  176S,  one  year  after  his 
father's  death,  he  was  still  in  Albany 
township,  which  indicates  that  he  re- 
mained on  the  old  homestead.  Among 
his  children  were  John  William,  born 
May  29.  1757,  and  Abraham,  born  De- 
cember 20.  1761.  So  many  of  his  de- 
scendants were  named  John  that  it  i< 
very  difficult  to  place  them.  The  name 
John  ran  through  at  least  five  genera- 
tions. There  were  those  whose  father. 
grandfather,  great-grandfather  and 
great-great-grandfather  were  all  called 
John  Kistler.  Xot  only  the  name,  but 
the  traile  also,  was  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  I'or  some  successive  gen- 
erations the  blacksmith  trade  was  fol- 
lowed by  thein.  so  that  the  name  "SdmnJt 
John  Kistler"  became  known  far  and 
"wide,  .\lthough  the  last  'Schmuit  John" 
died  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  the  name 
is  still  familiar  to  many.  Many  of  the 
Kistlers  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
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Tripoli  were  descendants  of  John,  tlie 
son  of  George.  Aaron  Kistlcr,  an  aged 
citizen  of  Lynn,  is  one  of  them.  Jonas 
Kistler,  who  is  buried  at  the  Lowhill 
church,  traveled'  extensively  through 
Australia  and  other  countries.  A  num- 
ber of  this  branch  of  the  family  went  to 
the  West. 

3.  Samuel  Kistler  was  the  youngest 
son  of  John  George.  Fie  was  born  Sep- 
tember 20,  1754,  and  died  April  24.  1822. 
His  second  wife,  Catherine,  iicc  Brobst, 
is  buried  alonirside  of  him  on  the  ceme- 


with  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  iice  Ladich, 
and  twelve  with  his  second  wife,  Cather- 
ine lice  Brobst.  Many  of  these  brought 
up  large  families,  so  that  the  descendants 
of  Samuel  Kistlcr  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  of  his  brothers.  A  sim- 
ple list  of  their  names  would  fill  a  volume. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  his  children  and  01 
the  children  of  one  of  his  sons  will  serve 
to  give  us  some  idea  how  rapidly  his  off- 
spring multiplied.  The  designation  of 
the  place  wliere  each  one  is  buried  will 
sliow  how  thcv  were  scattered.    The  fol- 
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tcry  in  which  his  father  rests.  He  was 
an  extensive  land-owner.  In  1803  he  ■ 
built  a  very  substantial  stono  mansion  in 
Kistler's  Valley,  which  remained  his 
home  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  has 
ever  since  been  'the  property  of  his  de- 
scendants. He  also  built  Kistler's  mill 
near  New  Tripoli.  For  many  years  he 
was  an  elder  at  the  Xcw  Jerusalem 
church.  It  was  while  he  was  serving  in 
that  office  that  the  present  house  of  wor- 
i'hip  was  erected.  All  diese  buildings 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  good  judg- 
ment and  dioroughness.  He  was  known 
'IS  a  leading  man  in  his  comnumity.  He 
liatl  a    familv   of   fifteen   children,   three 


U   IN  K I  STL  E  us   V.MJ.KY    IN    lMU>. 
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lowing     are     the     children     of     Samuel 
Kistler: 

Barbara,  married   to    Henry  Sunday,  buried 
at  Dunkel's  chureh: 
Jacob  S.,  buried  a:  New  Jerusalem  church; 
Samuel,  buried  at  New  Tripoli  church: 
John  S..  buried  at  New  Jerusalem  church ; 
Micliael.  died  in  Ohio: 


Christian,  buried  at  New  Tripoli; 

Daniel,  died  in  West  Penn,  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty; 

David,  died  'ii^West  Penn.  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty; 

Jesse,  died  in  Ohio: 

Levi,  buried  at  St.  James's  church,  Jackson- 
ville. Pa.; 

Charles,  buried  at  Newton  Falls,  Trumbull 
countv.  Ohio; 
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Maria  Elizabeth,  married  to  Jacob  Snyder. 
died  in  Ohio; 

Catharine,  married  to  George  Weida,  died 
in  Lowhill ; 

Salome,  married  to  Jacob  Mosser,  the  tan- 
ner, died  in  Alientowii; 

Magdalene,  married  to  Solomon  Mosser, 
probably  buried  at  Lynnville. 

Of  the  children  of  Samuel  Kistler  it 
is  Hkely  that  his  oldest  son,  Jacob  S.,  had 
the  largest  family.  John  S.,  who  re- 
mained on  the  old  homestead,  also  had 
many  children  and  grandchildren.  The 
following  is  a  Hst  of  the  children  of 
Jacob  S.  Kistler,  sixteen  in  all : 

.    John,  buried  at  the  Xew  Jerusalem  church; 

Jacob,  buried  at  the  Xew  Jerusalem  church; 

Nathan,  buried  at  the  Xew  Jerusalem 
church  ; 

Stephen,  buried  at  the  Xew  Jerusalem 
church ; 

David,  buried  at  the  Xew  Jerusalem  church; 

Reuben,  died  in  Louisville,  Ky. ; 

Jonas,  died  last  March  and  is  buried  at  the 
New  Jerusalem  church  ; 

Charles,  burled  at  the  Xew  Jerusalem 
church ; 

Salome,  married  to  John  Hermany,  buried 
at  Jacksonville,  Pa. ; 

Mary,  married  to  Elias  Wertman,  buried  at 
Peoria,  III; 

Lydia,  married  to  Daniel  Long,  buried  at 
New  Ringgold,  Pa. ; 

Catharine,  married  to  Reuben  Buck,  buried 
at  New  Jerusalem  church ; 

Elizabeth,  living  at   Saegersville.   Pa. ; 

Anna  Pena,  married  to  Charles  Lcnhart, 
buried  at  Bethel  church,  in  Albany  township  ; 

Helena,  second  wife  of  Daniel  Long,  died 
in  Atchison,  Kan. 

Samuel  J.,  buried  at  Heidelberg  church,  Le- 
high county,  Pa. 

Even  a  skilled  genealogist  would  have 
to  work  hard  and  long  to  trace  all  the 
descendants  of  Samuel  Kistler.  His 
children  already  went  out  from  the  old 
homestead  in  every  direction.  Their  de- 
scendants are  now  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  so  many 
remained  in  eastern  Fennsylvania  that 
most  of  the  Kistler  relatives  in  this  sec- 
tion are  descendants  of  Samuel,  the 
youngest  son  of  John  George.  It  would 
require  a  long  time  to  give  only  a  brief 
account  of  each  Kistler  of  this  lino,  who 
has  been  successful  in  business  or  pro- 
fessional life.  Occasionally  all  or  nearly 
all  the  sons  of  large  families  have  entered 
the    higher    professions.      Five    sons    of 


^^'illiam  15.  Kistler.  grandson  of  Samuel, 
studied  medicine.  Four  of  these  still  re- 
main, and  all  of  them  enjoy  lucrative 
practice.^:  William  and  Milton  are  in 
Minersville;  John,  who  in  connection 
with  his  profession,  has  also  been  highly 
successful  in  business,  lives  in  Shenan- 
doah :  and  Douglass,  the  youngest  of  this 
famil\-  of  physicians,  practices  in  Wilkcs- 
Barre.  Another  family  of  profcssi...nal 
men  is  that  of  William  S.  Kistler.  great- 
grandson  of  Sanuiel.  His  oldest  son, 
Jesse,  is  a  physician  at  Germau'^villc ; 
Elmer,  for  many  years  a  school  teacher 
of  Lynn  township,  is  justice  ot  the  peace ; 
William  U.  and  Charles  E.  are  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Lutheran  church,  the 
former  having  a  charge  at  Pennsburg, 
the  latter  at  Reading.  Drs.  Xelson  Kist- 
ler and  Abraham  Kistler,  of  Allenlown. 
Chester  Kistler,  of  Reading.  Seth  Kist- 
ler. of  Xanticoke.  Oliver  Kistler.  of 
Wilkcs-Barre.  and  Drs.  E.  H.  and  G.  M. 
Kistler,  of  Lansford,  are  all  descendants 
of  Samuel.  So  are  Revs.  E.  H.  Kistler 
and  J.  D.  Kistler.  of  Reading,  two  of  the 
most  successful  ministers  of  the  United 
Evangelical  church.  Rev.  E.  L.  Kistler. 
pastor  of  a  Lutheran  parish  near  Sun- 
bury,  and  Rev.  Jacob  Kistler.  oi  Strouds- 
burg,  belong  to  this  branch  of  the  family. 
Perry  Kistler.  a  great-grandson  of  Sam- 
uel, who  lives  in  Lehighton.  was  the  tirst 
burgess  of  that  boroui^h.  He  traveled 
extensively  through  Europe  and  there 
met  some  native  Kistlers.  with  one  of 
whom  he  is  corresponding  now.  For  fear 
that  this  sketch  might  become  too  long. 
allusion  to  each  one  of  the  many  success- 
ful Kistler  business  men  of  this  lineage. 
and  to  every  prominent  man  whose  wife 
or  mother  was  a  Kistler.  nuist  be  regret- 
fully omitted. 

An  account  of  the  descendants  of  Sam- 
uel, son  of  John  George  Kistler.  would 
not  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Sanuiel  J.  Kistler.  who  for  many  years 
was  justice  of  the  peace  in  Heidelberg 
township.  Lehigh  county.  He  was  very 
widely  known,  and  was  probably  the  most 
prominent  Kistler  oi  his  generation.  To 
him,  luore  than  to  any  other  member  of 
the  family,  belongs  the  credit  of  arrang- 
ing and  preserving  a  record  of  the  lirst 
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HON.    SAMUEL  J.    KISTLER, 
Member   of    State    Legislature    and    Family    Historian. 

three  generations  of  Kistlers  in  America. 
His  article  on  the  Kistler  family  in  the 
"History  of  Lehigh  County"  is  remark- 
able for  brevity,-  exactness  and  complete- 
ness. It  will  be  helpful  to  all  Kistlers 
and  their  relatives  who  are  interested 
enough  to  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family.  Samuel  J.  Kistler 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  before  the  Civil  War.  Later 
he  served  as  associate  judge  of  Lehigh 
county.  His  son  Samuel  J.,  a  member  of 
the  Lehigh  county  bar,  succeeded  him  in 
the  office  of  justice  oi  the  peace. 

Jonathan  Kistler,  a  grandson  of  Sam- 
uel, son  of  John  George,  was  for  forty 
years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  West  Penn 
township,  Schuylkill  county.  He  was  the 
oldest  justice  in  the  State,  when  he  died 
about  twelve  years  ago,  aged  96. 

The  record  of  this  branch  of  the  family 
is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other. 
If  the  others  could  do  as  well,  the  diffi- 
culty of  presenting  a  full  record  of  the 
Kistler  family  would  be  solved.  ^lay  the 
day  soon  come  when  this  shall  be  realized. 

4.  George,  son  of  John  George  Kist- 
ler, remained  in  Berks  county.  In  1770 
he  was  the  owner  of  24S  acres  of  land 
and  a  grist-mill.     In  177S  he  was  elected 


as  elder  of  the  .Allemangel  church.  At 
that  time  he  was  already  referred  to  in 
the  church  record  as  George  Kistler,  Sr. 
This  indicates  that  he  had  a  son  named 
George.  The  Archives  of  Pennsylvania 
show  that  a  George  Kistler  served  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was,  in  all  likelihood 
the  son  of  the  second  George  Kistler  in 
America.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  Kistlers  were  loyal  to  the 
colonies  during  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  that  at  least  one  of  their 
number  took  an  active  part  in  it. 

5.  Philip,  son  of  John  George  Kist- 
ler. was  born  October  19.  1745.  and  died 
August  28.  1809.  His  wife,  Elizabeth 
Barbara,  was  born  June  14.  175S,  and 
died  February  i,  181 1,  They  are  buried 
side  by  side  on  the  old  cemetery.  Two 
marble  tombstones  mark  their  graves. 
They  lived  on  the  Billman  farm  in  Kist- 
ler's  \'alley,  where  they  brought  up  a 
family  of  nine  children,  named  as  fol- 
lows: Jacob,  John,  Ferdinand.  Philip, 
Jonathan.  Barbara,  Maria.  Catherine  and 
Elizabeth. 

,'  Jacob,  born  June  11,  17S0,  served  as 
an  ensign  (second  lieutenant)  during  the 
\\'ar  of  1S12,  John,  born  February  6, 
1783,  remained  on  the  old  homestead.  He 
became  a  noted  manufacturer  of  fine 
beaver  hats.  He  was  married  to  Sallie 
IMerkel,  and  left  three  children :  Benja- 
min, who  lived  in  Allentown :  David,  who 
moved  to  Iowa,  and  Judith,  who  was 
married  to  Jacob  Kistler.  Ferdinand 
moved  into  Schu\lkill  and  had  two  sons, 
Adam  and  Isaac.  Philip  settled  near 
Orangeville.  Columbia  county,  and  Jona- 
than in  Schuylkill  county.  Barbara  was 
married  to  Jacob  Wannamaker.  Maria 
to  Tobias  \\'chr  and  later  to  Jacob  Feth- 
erolf.  Catherine  to  Daniel  Wannamaker, 
and  Elizabeth  to  Peter  Greenawalt. 

Drs,  Wilson  P.  Kistler  and  son  Eugene 
of  Allenttnvn.  are  descendants  of  Philip 
Kistler,  son  oi  John  George.  So  was 
Rev.  Reuben  Kistler.  who  served  large 
charges  in  the  vicinities  of  Quakeriown 
and  Cherryville. 

6.  Michael,  son  of  John  George  Kist- 
ler. had  a   familv  oi  five  sons  and  two 
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daughters :  John,  ^Michael,  Joseph^  Na- 
than, Monroe,  Salome  and  Judith.  All 
these  moved  to  Ohio  and  remained  there. 

7.  John  George  Kistler  had  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  Barbara,  was 
married  first  to  a  Mr.  Brobst  and  after- 
wards to  Michael  Mosser,  of  Lowhill. 

8.  Dorothea  Kistler  was  married  to 
Michael  Reinhart. 

9.  Elizabeth  Kistler  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Keller,  near  Hamburg,  Pa. 

This  then  is  a  partial  record  of  the  de- 
scendants of  John  George  Kistler.  So 
brief  an  account  of  such  a  large  family 
must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete.  It 
may  h^ve  been  noticed  by  the  readers  of 
this  article  that  reference  is  made  only  to 
Kistlers  that  were  born  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception 
of  John  George  and  probably  a  few  oi 
his  children,  who  came  from  Germany. 
The  Kistlers  of  Perry  county  could  give 
an  interesting  account  of  themselves.  Sev- 
eral of  them  graduated  from  Pennsylva- 
nia   Colleiire    and    entered    the    minfstry. 


(Jne  of  them  has  been  a  missionarv  to 
Africa.  Another  was  superintendent  of 
the  Loysville  Orphans*  Home.  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Luther  Kisilcr  is  a  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Hariwick,  X. 
Y.  Kistler  post  office  has  been  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  Perry  county  Ki>t- 
lers.  It  is  likely  that  they  are  descend- 
ants of  Philip,  son  of  John  George 
Kistler. 

Large  numbers  of  Kistlers  live  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  About  a  hundred 
twenty-tlve  years  ago  Michael,  son  of 
John  George  Kistler,  moved  with  his 
family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
into  Ohio.  Since  then  hundreds  of  Kist- 
lers have  left  eastern  Pennsylvania  for 
the  West.  Tluo'  correspondence  and 
from  travelers  it  has  been  learned  that 
they  are  prosperous,  and  that  very  many 
of  them  have  become  doctors  and  law- 
yers. It  has  been  said  that  the  most 
prominent  physician  of  the  large  city  of 
Minneapolis  is  a  Kistler. 

After  all,  none  of  the  Kistlers  has  e\er 
become  renowned,  and  none  ever  may. 
According  to  the  name,  the  original 
Kistler  must  have  been  a  chest-maker.* 
Like  him,  most  of  his  descendants  have 
pursued  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  .\'o 
matter  in  what  occupation  they  are  found. 
as  a  rule  the\'  are  faithful,  honest  and  in- 
dustrious. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  many  family 
reunions  held  in  this  section  of  the  State 
is  that  of  the  Kistler  family.  The  seventh 
annual  reunion  of  the  Kistlers  and  their 
relatives  will  take  place  this  year  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August,  at  Xew  Tripoli.  Pa. 
Henry  D.  Kistler,  of  Xew  Tripoli,  is 
president  of  this  association ;  Klmcr  C 
Kistler,  oi  Lynnville.  Pa.,  is  the  record- 
ing secretary,  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Kistler.  Al- 
lentown,  Pa..  corresi>onding  secretary. 
Tliese  reunions  have  always  proven 
pleasant  and  interesting.  Here  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  one  another  and  a  bet- 


ini- 


•In  Rjpps  li>ts  the  name  of  the  sn>miirani  j-^f"^ 
Gcoriic  Kisticr  api^ars  as  Johan  K'Jstlcr.  but  the 
asterisk  ajii>eni!ctl  shows  that  the  name  m«$  n^^ 
ten  there  by  himsclt.  Supposing.  ho«T\cr.  Ai 
to  have  been  the  onK>nal  $;>ei5»r.B,  it  mouM  *<Ttn 
rrobr.blc  that  t>.c  nan;e  *as  tirsl  app*'^  »"  '>"*  *."?* 
lived  near  the  Kuite.  or  coast,  ot  the  f*th«rlaaJ.— ^<'- 
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tcr  knowledge  of  the  family  history  have 
been  cultivated. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  all  the  Kist- 
lers  in  x\merica  are  descendants  of  John 
George  Kistler,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1737.  This  question  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  it  with  any  deijree  of  certainty. 
It  is  a  fact  that  other  Kistlers  came  from 


Germany  to  this  country.  On  the  twen- 
ty-second of  June,  1777,  Thomas  Kistler 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  iJart  township,  Lancas- 
ter county.  He  may  have  had  descend- 
ants. It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  very 
nearly  all  the  Kistlers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  can  trace  their  ancestry  to  John 
George  Kistler. 


The  Wild  Rose  of  Bethlehem 

An  Original  Tale  by  the  ''Little  Hunchback/'  Translated 

From  the   German 


I.     Nobscopen 

MORS  than  a  hundred  and  fiftv  years 
ago,  when  the  now  flourishing  lown 
of  Bethlehem,  under  the  auiterc  rule 
of  Spangenberg,  still  maintained  the  separa- 
tions and  strict  formalities  of  the  Economy, 
being  peopled  by  Moravians  exclusively,  this 
ii.dusirious,  peaceful  communiiy  was  the  cen- 
ter of  zealous  missionary  efforts  among  the 
aborigines  of  this  country.  The  Indians  not 
only  made  transient  visits  there,  but  manv  of 
them  settled  permanently  among  the  Mora- 
vians, and  their  daughters  especially  were  edu- 
cated in  the  Big  Girls'  House  just  like  ihe  chil- 
dren of  the  community.  This  intercourse  with 
the  Indians  was  so  familiar  that  the  neighbor- 
ing settlers  bitterly  complained  of  thus  "en- 
t'  :ing  the  murderous  redskins."  and  Spangen- 
berg himself  declared  his  people  feared  the  red 
men  less  than  the  Irishmen  of  the  vicinity. 

One  evening  in  the  spring  of  1754  the  head 
of  the  Economy  and  some  of  the  leading  breth- 
ren were  seen  engaged  in  serious  conversation 
with  several  Indians  that  were  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lehigh  at  Bethlehem.  The 
subject  of  their  talk  was  the  admission  of  an 
Indian  girl  to  the  comnuinity  school,  Nobsco- 
pen, a  prominent  Mohegan  warrior,  whom  the 
wandering  missionaries  had  induced  to  cross 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  visit  the  good  friends 
of  his  people  on  the  Lehigh,  had  brought  her 
from  afar,  as  he  said,  ami  wanted  to  see  her 
admitted  without  further  probation  or  prepara- 
tion. His  influe^icc  among  the  Indians  near 
and  far  was  well  known;  but  the  eighteen- 
year-old  girl,  tho'  her  features  seemed  utmiis- 
takably  Indian,  had  such  a  strangelv  pleasant 
look  that  Spajigenberg  could  no:  help  suspect- 
ing that  he  had  before  him  a  child  stolen  from 
the  whites.  To  all  inquiries  in  this  direction, 
however.  Xobscopen  returned  a  liaughty  and 
contemptuous  Xo,  and  continuallv  appealed  to 
the  girl  herself,  who  i:allevl  him  father,  tho' 
with  evident  shyness  of  manner.  Finally  the 
Moravians  agreed  to  take  the  girl,  and  Xobs- 


copen and  his  companions  promised  to  come 
again  in  two  months. 

The  girl,  who  gave  her  name  as  Wild  Rose, 
was  given  in  charge  of  one  of  the  older  sisters 
and  soon  roused  general  admiration  by  her 
aptitude,  the  readiness  with  which  she  learned 
German  words  and  the  ease  with  which  she 
conformed  to  the  dress  and  observances  of  the 
community. 

Within  two  weeks  Rosie.  as  she  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  permitted  to  wear  the  peaked 
cap  and  dark  red  ribbon  peculiar  to  her  class, 
and  to  join  the  inmates  or  the  Big  Girls' 
House.  Here  she  continued  willing  and  obe- 
dient and  showed  so  much  zeal  in  learning 
German  that  she  soon  became  a  general  favor- 
ite. Xo  wand  then,  however,  the  prioress  ob- 
served that  the  girl  would  start  as  if  suddenly 
frightened,  then  look  for  some  moments  fix- 
edly at  one  spot  as  if  she  harbored  some  deep 
grief. 

Two  months  glided  quickly  by.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  Rosie  and  the  other  girls  were 
walking  bv  pairs  under  the  eye  of  the  prioress 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh.  The  sky  was 
bright  and  clear;  cooling  breezes  blew  over 
the  green  hills  and  fields;  the  limpid  waters 
of  the  river  faintly  murmured  along  its  banks, 
.\  solemn  Sabbath  stillness  pervaded  all  na- 
ture. Suddenly  the  girls  were  startled  by  a 
rifle-shot  on  the  opposite  river-bank;  the 
piercing  yell  of  an  Indian  and  two  other  ri:1e- 
shots  followed  in  quick  succession.  The  prior- 
ess and  the  terrified  girls  were  amared  to  see 
Rosie  jump  out  of  their  ranks,  run  down  the 
river-bank,  cross  the  stream  half  wading,  half 
swinnning.  and  disappear  in  the  thick  brush 
beyotid.  Thev  hastily  turncil  back,  the  head 
of  the  conmnniity  was  notified  of  what  had 
happened,  ami  tiirec  friendly  Indians  were  sent 
out  to  follow  Rosie.  Thev  soon  discovered 
her. 

The  unforrunate  girl  was  sittincr  i:nder  • 
big  tree  beside  the  dead  K-»dy  of  Xob.NCOpen. 
She  had  pulled  ofT  her  cap  ^'^d  hor  hair  hung 
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disordered  over  her  face,  as  she  gazed  fixedly 
upon  the  bloody  couiuenance  of  her  father, 
whose  right  hand  she  grasped  convulsively 
with  both  her  own.  Only  the  promise  to  bring 
Nobscopen's  corpse  to  the  Economy  induced 
her  to  reuirn  thither.  As  a  matter  of  course 
she  was  not  allowed  to  re-enter  the  Girls' 
House,  and  she  declared  positively  that  she 
could  stay  no  longer  in  Bethlehem.  She  passed 
the  night  watching  beside  her  father's  body  in 
a  neighboring  Indian  hut,  and  before  he  was 
buried  the  next  morning  she  carefullv  removed 
'from  the  murdered  man's  neck  some  shells 
suspended  there  by  a  string. 

Nobody  could  tell  who  had  shot  the  Indian 
and  why,  and  the  girl  herself  seemed  unwilling 
to  give  any  information  or  cast  suspicion  upon 
any  one.  Spangenberg  was  much  worried,  not 
only  because  he  feared  to  lose  the  girl,  whom 
he  had  fondly  hoped  to  convert,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  evil  consec[uences  which  this 
murder  might  have  for  the  settlement.  The 
Indians  in  and  about  the  Economy,  who  be- 
longed to  another  tribe,  also  believed  that  the 
adm.ission  of  the  Wild  Rose  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  murder  of  Xobscopen  and 
were  not  disposed  to  receive  the  poor  girl 
into  their  lodgings.  All  Bethlehem  was  great- 
ly excited  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when  the 
right  man  appeared  just  in  time. 

Conrad  Weiser  had  learned  that  Governor 
Denny  with  other  high  officials  from  Philadel- 
phia was  going  to  spend  some  days  with  his 
friend  Allen  at  Trout  Hall,*  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Little  Lehigh  and  the  Jordan,  and  he  had 
started  to  meet  the  Governor  there  and  give 
him  information  about  the  feeling  of  the  In- 
dians. On  his  way  he  stopped  to  visit  Bethle- 
hem, and  so  he  happened  to  come  at  this  mo- 
mentous hour.  When  he  had  heard  the  whole 
story  he  assured  the  fearful  Moravians  that, 
in  view  of  all  he  knew  of  Xobscopen.  no  evil 
consequences  need  be  feared  for  the  Economy 
or  the  girl,  and  offered  to  take  the  Wild  Rose 
under  his  own  protection.  That  same  evening 
the  two  wandered  up  the  Lehigh  \'allev  to 
Trout  Hall. 

2.     Trout  Hall 

In  1754  William  Allen's  isolated,  romantic 
country-seat,  near  the  site  of  the  present  old 
Muhlenberg  College  building,  was  the  oidy 
building  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Allentown. 

Allen  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  A  son- 
in-law  of  A'Hlrew  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
lieutenant-governor  under  William  Penn,  and 
related  to  the  Penn  familv  by  the  marriage  of 
his  fair  daughter  Anne,  he  maintained  his  an- 
cestral pride  and  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  so  well  that,  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  he  sided  with  the  Tories,  as 
did  also  two  of  his  sons.  Andrew  and  William. 


•The  writer  of  this  story  evidently  shnred  the  opin- 
ion generally  current  formerly,  hut  l.itely  proved  er- 
roneous, that  Trout  TTall  was  huilt  by  the  rhier 
(Judfje)  Allen.  Sec  the  history  of  N'orthan\|^ton  Town 
and  Allentown   in  another  part  of  this  number. — Kd. 


Being  on  good  terms  with  :he  surveyor^,  Jud'^c 
Allen  had  managed  to  locate  and  purchase  the 
bj>t  portions  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1760  he  owned  no  less  than  three  thou-and 
acres  in  what  is  now  Lehigh  county,  includin*' 
the  site  of  tiie  town  since  called  by  his  name. 

1  o  draw  the  attention  of  would-be  purchas- 
ers to  his  possessions  on  the  Lehigh,  Allen 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  few  months 
each  >unmicr  at  Trout  Hall,  and  when  ihcre 
would  amuse  himself  and  his  friends  wiih 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  streams  of  the 
vicinity  swarmed  with  trout  and  the  P»ig  Le- 
high abounded  with  shad.  Prominent  people 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Governor  himself 
often  came  to  spend  some  weeks  with  Judge 
Allen,  and  so  it  happened  that  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1754,  a  distinguished  party  was  gath- 
ered there,  including  Governor  Denny. 

Judge  Allen  and  his  charming  wife,  the 
Governor  and  his  lady  and  some  British  stalf- 
of^cers — among  the>e  voung  Major  Glendon 
Heatherfield,  a  kinsman  and  as  it  were  the 
adopted  son  of  the  Governor — had  come  from 
Philadelphia  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  negro  servants  and  stablemen.  Trout 
Hall  had  suddenly  been  transformed  from  a 
quiet  hermitage  into  a  house  of  feasting,  a  first- 
class  inn.  On  the  front  lawn,  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  tables  and  chairs  were  placed,  and 
there  the  titled  company  could  be  seen  at 
night  chatting  familiarly.  The  laughter  of  the 
ladies  often  rang  out  loud  as  the  gallant  offi- 
cers sane  songs  and  told  jokes  for  their  diver- 
sion. Pat'  Mulligan.  Allen's  tenant,  and  his 
busy  German  housewife  were  working  and 
perspiring  continuallv  to  provide  for  the  need^ 
and  comforts  of  their  honored  guests,  and  the 
settlers  scattered  within  a  day's  journey  around 
Trout  Hall,  especially  toward  Whitehall,  oamc 
to  greet  Mr.  Allen  ami  to  speak  with  the  Gov- 
ernor. Adam  Deschler.  Peter  Kohler  and 
other  heartv  pioneers  of  that  day  had  come 
again  on  this  occasion,  while  groups  of  friend- 
ly Delawares  now  and  then  drew  near  to  stare 
at  the  red  coats  of  the  officers,  the  fine  horse*. 
the  richly  gowned  ladies  and  the  proud-lookine 
Governor.  These  Indian <  were  always  readv 
to  run  errands  for  Pat  Mulligan  to  Bethlehem 
or  Fricdensthal  and  to  join  hunting  and  fish- 
ing parties. 

One  evening  when  this  Trout  Hall  company 
had  spent  the  dav  tithing  near  the  Devil*? 
Hole  (now  Helfrich's  Sprinc>  and  taken  their 
merrv  supper  under  the  open  sky  in  front  of 
the  house,  while  the  lailies  and  officers  were 
amusedly  watchinsr  a  group  of  hungrv  redskins 
devouring  the  remnants  oi  their  meal,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Judge  Allen  sat  eTrne^ilv  talking 
before  the  door.  The  chTr.^crer  of  the  neich- 
boring  settlers  was  the  subject  of  their  c«"»nve_r- 
<nti«^n.  Governor  Dennv  sp*^ke  decide«1ly  in 
favor  of  the  German  seitlemeni.*  and  remark- 
ed, with  characteristic  plainness  of  speech: 
'Say  what  you  please.  Allen:  before  a  ccniurv 
has  p\ssed  the<e  brawny  Genn-in  fists  wiH 
have  chanced  the  wililerness  of  N*orthampt<^n 
into  a  garden  of  tlowers." 
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'I  have  no  objection,"  Allen  answered,  smil- 
ing. "It  is  all  one  to  me,  to  whom  1  sell  my 
land,  and  the  sooner  it  is  cultivated,  the  better 
Ifor  me  and  mine;  but  as  the  settlements  grow, 
your  Excellency  will  find  that  their  foreign 
language  will  cause  trouble  in  court-proceed- 
ings." 

"I  fear  nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  the 
Governor.  "In  Wales,  the  Scotch  Highlands 
and  Ireland  we  have  British  subjects  to  whom 
the  English  tongue  is  as  foreign  as  to  these 
Germans,  and  nobody  dreams  of  seeing  there- 
in any  danger  for  the  British  empire." 

"That  may  be,"  said  Allen,  "but  what  I  hear 
of  the  nev/  settlement  of  Easton  at  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  makes  me 
fear  that  the  Germans  in  that  neighborhood 
will  embroil  us  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Indians." 

"How  so?" 

"I  am  told  that  often,  when  they  come  to 
town,  they  drink  too  much  whisky  and  also 
make  the  Indians  drunk,  so  that  quarrels  fre- 
quently ensue  between  them  and  the  red  men. 
This,  I  fear,  will  some  da}-  make  an  end  to  all 
our  plans  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  this 
region." 

The  Governor  shook  his  head  gravely. 
After  a  short  pause  he  replied:  "Whatever  a 
few  drunken  German  boors,  whose  rude  pio- 
neer-life has  stripped,  off  their  better  man- 
ners, may  spoil  on  the  one  hand,  all  that  and 
much  more  will  be  repaired  by  the  Moravians 
in  converting  and  educating  the  Indians.  The 
fact,  Allen,  that  six  hundred  intelligent,  strict- 
ly religious,  industrious  and  peaceable  people 
have  settled  at  one  time  in  Northampton  coun- 
ty has  exerted  an  irresistible  influence  upon 
the  whole  province,  and  tho'  the  severe  for- 
malities of  these  good  people  will  in  time  be 
relaxed,  their  good  influence  will  continue  for 
generations  to  come.  And  if  their  native 
tongue  survive  equally  long,  it  will  be  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  services  they  have  rendered  in 
the  conflict'  with  the  wilderness  and  the  red- 
skins." 

The  Governor  had  scarcely  finished  when 
Major  Heatherfield  approached  him  with  a 
stranger.  Both  gentlemen  rose  hastil}'  and 
the  Governor  delightedly  shook  hands  with 
the  new  comer.  "Welcome.  Weiser."  he  said, 
"glad  to  see  you  here  in  Trout  Hall."  Conrad 
Weiser  greeted  the  Governor  and  Judge  Allen 
with  becoming  deference  and  then  was  in- 
vited into  the  house,  where  the  negroes  had 
h'ghted  the  heavy  iDil-lamps.  The  ladies  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  gradually  followed,  and 
Weiser,  who  had  had  a  private  talk  with  the 
Governor  on  the  feeling  of  the  Indians  and 
the  machinations  of  the  French  on  the  north- 
western border,  then  raised  his  voice  and  toUl 
the  adventure  of  the  W^ild  Rose  oi  Bethlehem 
in  language  so  simple  and  touching  that  tears 
glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  and  the 
officers  drew  their  chairs  closer  to  him. 

"And  where  have  you  left  the  poor  girl?" 
asked  Mrs.  Allen. 


"I  have  brought  her  with  me/'  answered 
Weiser,  "hoping  10  find  temporary  lodgings  for 
her  with  your  tenant  Mulligan  until  I  go  be- 
yond the  Blue  Mountains  again  among  the 
Mohegans,  where  I  certainly  can  learn  some- 
thing about  Xobscopen  and  herself.  If  it 
please  the  ladies,  I  will  bring  her  in;  she 
stayed  down  at  the  Jordan." 

Mrs.  Allen  wanted  to  send  an  Indian  for  the 
girl,  but  Weiser  insited  on  bringing  her  uo 
himself.  Soon  he  re-entered  with  the  maid, 
who  scarcely  dared  to  rai.>e  her  eyes.  As  she 
stood  motionless  beside  him,  her  raven  hair 
hanging  down  her  back,  her  hands  folded  as 
if  in  prayer  and  her  eyes  cast  down,  she  was 
more  like  a  vision  of  despair  than  a  living 
being.  Mrs.  Allen  drew  near  and  took  her 
hand.  Rosie  raised  her  eyes  and  gazed  in  her 
face,  then  timidly  extended  her  right  hand 
and  forced  a  smile.  Major  Heatherfield,  who 
liad  closely  scrutinized  the  girl's  profile,  and 
immediately  had  the  same  thought  about  her 
as  Spangenberg  wlien  he  first  saw  her,  arose 
and  set  a  chair  before  her,  intending  to  ques- 
tion her  further.  Rosie  sat  down,  but  in  reply 
to  every  question  said  in  broken  English: 
"Ask  me  nothing,  there  is  a  heavy  stone  upon 
my  lips."  Mrs.  Allen  bade  her  follow  into  one 
of  the  little  log-cabins  that  belonged  to  Trout 
Hall  and  gave  her  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mulligan 
for  the  night. 

The  company  continued  for  quite  a  wliile  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Weiser  about  the  girl  and  agreed 
with  him  that  she  must  be  a  half-blood  daugh- 
ter of  the  Mohcgan  chief  Xobscopen.  Heath- 
erfield kent  his  conjectures  to  himself.  The 
company  parted  late,  and  the  manner  in  wliich 
these  distinguished-  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
quartered  for  the  night  was  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  magnificent  stvle  in  which  they  used 
to  live  in  Philadelphia.  The  negroes  and 
hostlers  slept  in  the  shed  and  Rosie  in  the 
hut  where  the  Mulligans  had  taken  refuge  dur- 
ing their  visitors'  stay. 

3.     Rosie's  Secret 

F!arly  next  morning  all  was  commotion  at 
Trout  Hall.  There  was  to  be  a  horseback- 
ride  to  the  settlements  of  Lynford  Lardner 
(whose  white-painted  house  gave  rise  to  the 
name  WhitehalH.  George  Jacob  Kern.  Peter 
Troxel.  Nicholas  Siiger.  Egender.  Schreiber 
and  others  at  the  Egypt  church.  Only  Wei- 
ser. who  had  to  go  in  anoriier  direction, 
Heatherfield.  who  was  to  receive  messages 
which  the  Governor  expected  from  Philadel- 
phia, Mrs.  Mulligan  and  Rosie  stayed  behind. 
The  Governor.  Mr.  .\llen  and  the  ofticers. 
with  the  ladies  and  their  attentiants.  mounted 
inuncdiatoly  after  breakfast  and  after  biddimr 
a  hearty  good-by  to  Wei<er  soon  disappo.ired 
in  the  Jordan  valley.  Weiser  did  not  tarry 
much  longer,  and  Heatherfield  sov">n  pained 
what  he  had  been  earjiestly  wishing  tor  since 
his  first  view  oi  Rosie  —  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  her  alone  and  learn,  if  possible,  the 
secret  of  her  origin.     Ro<ie  was  ready  to  help 
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Mrs.  Mulligan  in  cleaning  the  house  and  yard, 
but  Heatherfield  observed  that  now  and  then 
she  fixed  her  gaze  upon  his  uniform  as  tho' 
she  meant  to  say  that  the  uniforms  of  British 
officers  were  not  new  to  her. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Mulligan  went  down  to 
the  Little  Lehigh  to  get  some  fishing-nets, 
while  Rosic  remained  to  clear  the  table. 
Heatherfield  saw  his  opportunity  had  come. 
With  friendly  mien  he  approached  Rosie  and 
whispered  in  her  ear:  "You  have  a  friend  in 
me  who  can  lift  the  heavy  stone  from  your 
lips.  Confide  your  secret  to  me,  for  I  know 
some  secret  is  gnawing  at  your  heart,  and  I 
promise,  upon  the  honor  of  a  British  officer, 
to  help  you." 

Rosie  looked  at  him  amazed,  as  tho'  unable 
to  comprehend,  then  turned  back  to  her  work. 
But  Heatherfield,  who  had  caught  the  idea 
that  this  girl  belonged  to  a  respectable  family 
and  that  some  interesting  adventure  was  con- 
nected with  her  stay  among  the  Indians,  would 
not  thus  be  foiled-  Despite  the  girl's  Indian 
behavior  he  thought  he  saw  in  her  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  education,  and  his  eas:ernes5 
for  a  romantic  ?tory  made  the  broken  English 
of  his  heroine  seem  a  mere  pretense.  He  took 
her  hand  and  threw  his  arm  around  her  neck, 
but  the  girl  broke  away  from  him  and  ran  out 
i.do  the  busl\es.  .Heatherfield  at  first  believed 
she  had  gone  into  a  neighboring  hut;  but  sud- 
denly realizing  that  she  might  run  away,  he 
followed.  She  was  not  there  and  he  could  not 
find  her  anywhere. 

Much  troubled  about  her  behavior,  he  seized 
a  gun  and  hastened  to  the  woods.  After  a  long 
search  he  found  her  sitting  under  a  tree,  her 
hands  before  her  eyes,  seeming  lost  in  thought. 
As  she  heard  him  come,  she  looked  up  in  fear, 
and  he  saw  she  had  been  crying.  This  fullv 
confirmed  his  suspicion  :  the  tear,  he  told  him- 
self, is  the  symbol  of  a  higher  civilization.     He 


sat  down  on  the  grass  beside  her.  She  looked 
long  into  his  blue  eyes;  then  with  a  clearness 
of  utterance  and  in  a  tone  of  command  that 
surprised  him  notwiihstanding  his  supposi- 
tions, she  said  : 

"Who  are  you,  importunate  man,  who  thus 
crowd  between  me  and  my  destiny?  What 
evil  spirit  has  moved  you  to  rob  a  poor  orphan 
of  the  last  comfort  of  her  loneliness,  far  away 
from  a. id  forgotten  by  her  deadly  foes,  to  find 
new  friends  under  the  mask  of  an  Indian, 
which  a  cruel  destiny  forces  upon  her?  Do 
you  want  to  drive  me  to  despair?'' 

Heatherfield  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  but 
now  that  he  had  full  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  instinctive  belief  at  first  view  of 
the  girl,  his  noble  soul  swelled  within  him. 
"Fear  nothing  from  me.  Rosie,"  he  said,  seiz- 
ing her  hand.  "I  swear  by  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  above  us.  by  my  honor  as  an  officer, 
by  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to  me.  that  not 
a  syllable,  not  even  a  look  of  mine,  shall  be- 
tray you  or  anything  yoti  may  confide  to  me.  I 
felt  drawn  toward  you  at  first  sight.  By  means 
of  those  mysterious  influences  of  soul-life  that 
must  forever  remain  inexplicable  to  us.  mv 
pure  feeling  has  darkly  revealed  to  me  your 
destiny,  and  now  I  have  heard  enough  from 
your  mouth  to  convince  me  I  was  not  led 
astray  bv  a  fanciful  sentiment.  Rosie.  allow 
me  to  lift  the  heavy  stone  from  your  lips." 
Thus  sayine  he  drew  the  weeping  girl  to  his 
breast  and  kissed  her  fervently. 

The  ice  was  broken.  Timidly  Rosie  looked 
around,  then,  leaning  close  to  him.  she  whis- 
pered: "I  can  not  resist  the  magic  power  you 
exert  over  riie.  I  too  felt  drawn  toward  you 
at'  first  sieht  and  still  more  by  your  name, 
Glendon  Heatherfield.  Come  what  may.  you 
shall  know  the  secret  that  hangs  over  me. 
Listen  then." 

CTo  be  continued.") 


Burial  Ground  to  Be  Vacated 

The  bodies  interred  on  the  old  Sprogcll 
burial  ground  at  the  lower  end  of  Reading, 
are  being  removed  to  a  new  resting  place,  a 
site  purchased  'by  the  Cemetery  Association 
in  Upper  Pottsgrove.  Montgomery  county. 
The  transfer  *is  to  be  completed  about  May 
first.  The  old  graveyard  is  lOO  by  200  feet  in 
size,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  John  Henry 
Sprogell  donated  the  ground  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  remains  of  his  wife 
and  two  children  were  buried  there.  His  own 
body  rests  in  the  fatherland. 

OBITUARY 

Rf.v.  Nf.vix  W.  Helffrich,  a  widely  known 
Reformed    clergyman,    died    suddenly    at    his 


home  in  AUentown.  April  jo.  of  paralysis  of 
the  heart.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
but  on  Sunday.  April  15.  still  attended  to  his 
pasotral  duties.  He  was  born  March  4.  1S55.  as 
a  son  oi  Rev.  William  A.  and  An^.anda  Fogel 
HeltTrioh.  and  had  studied  at  Ursinus  and 
Heidelberg  College.  He  and  a  surviving 
brother,  Rev.  William  Helnfrich.  represent  the 
fourth  generation  of  a  family  01  preachers  in- 
troduced into  this  country  by  their  great- 
grandfather. John  Henry  HelflFrich.  who  came 
from  the  Palatinate  in  I77--  Their  grand- 
father, Rev.  John  Helffrich.  was  the  hrsi  grad- 
uate of  a  homeopathic  medical  school  in 
America.  Their  father.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Heltfrich. 
wrote  a  book  oi  sermons  and  an  extensive 
autobiography,  which  is  now  in  press. 
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Literary  Gems 


MAI   UND  MICHAELIS 

AUTHOR    UNKNOWN. 

Ein  Jiingling  wallte  im  Garten  hin  : 
'Trent  euch,  ihr  Lilien  unci  Rosen  I 

]hr  sollt  in  den  Locken  der  Schonsten  d'rin 
Als  Brautkranz  fliistern  und  kosen. 

Ich  fiihre  sie  heim  im  lieblichen  Mai— 
O,  ich  kann  es  kaum  erwarten!" 

Und  als  Michaelis  kam  herbei, 
Da  vvallte  er  wieder  im  Garten. 

Er  wallte  das  Beet  wohl  um  und  um : 

"O  ihr  holden  Blumenengel, 
Und   du,  meine  grosse  Ehestandsblum' — 

O,  wart  ihr  doch  wieder  am  Stengel . 


MAY  AND  ST.  J4ICHAEL'S 

TRANSLATION    EV    H.    A.   S. 

A  youth  in  the  garden  one  sunny  morn 
Was  strolling:  "O  lilies  and  roses  fair  I 

Rejoice,  for  Beauty  ht-r^elf  ye'Il  adorn, 
A  bridal  wreath  in  her  shining  hair. 

I  shall  lead  her  home  in  the  lovely  May — 
O,  I  scarcely  can  wait  till  then  I" 

And  when  autunm  brought  St.  Michael's  day, 
He  strolled  thro'  the  garden  again. 

He  strollea  all  around  the  tlower-bed : 

"O  bridal  blossoms,  so  charming  to  view! 
Would   that,   with   the  big  woman-flower   I've 
wed. 
Ye    were    still    on    the    stalks    whereon    ye 
grew." 


DIE  MUTTERSPROCH 

BY   REV.   APAM    STU.MP,   P.D.,    YORK,    P.\. 


Die  erschte  Worte,  die  mer  weess, 
Die's  diefsclitin  unsre  Herze  g'sunke, 

Die,  immer  gut  un  niemols  bees, 

Hen  mir  mit  Muttermilch  getrunke — 

Wie  doch  des  arme.  schwache  Kind 

Die  Sproch  so  siess  un  lieblich  find  I 


Die  Traub,  die  hasst  die  Rank  jo  nie. 

Wann  mir  sie  ah  vun  ihr  wegreisse. 
Mir  sin  net  schlimmer  wie  des  \'ieh : 

En  Hund  dut  nie  sei  Freind  wiescht  beisse! 
O  Muttersproch.  du  hischt  uns  liebl 
In  deinem  Ton  is  sel'ger  Trieb. 


Wie  kenne  mir  die  liewe  Sproch 
So  leichtsinnig  im  Stolz  verlosse! 

Der  alte  Strom,  so  noch  im  noch, 
Is  noch  net  ganz  un  gar  verflosse. 

Mir  henke  fescht  am  alte  Stamm, 

So  wie  die  Braut  am  Breitigam. 

Es  gebt  en  Sproch,  die  is  ni.x  wert  : 
Die  roschtig  Flint  is  glei  versprunge. 

Lateinisch,  Greek,  sin  g'schwind  verkehrt 
Ei,  sie  verdrehe  jo  die  Zunge! 

Ja,  Englisch   un   Hebreisch  ah — 

Mit  denne  is  mer  iwwel  dra". 


Weit  z'rick  in  unsrer  Zeitsgebert 

Bischt  du  schun  uns  entgege  kumme, 

Un  wann  des  Dodes  Lewe  plarrt, 

Dann  gebscht  du  uns  ah  siesse  Wonne. 

Uf  deinem  Bussem  schlof  ich  ei — 

Der  erscht  Kumrad,  der  bleibt  getrei ! 

Un  wann  ich  mol  in  meinem  Grab, 
In  meinem  kiehle  Bett  ei'kehre. 

Ja,  Esch  zu  Esch.  un  Staab  zu  Staab— 
Dann  mag  mei  Grasdach  sich  vermehre. 

Die  Ihm.  der   Vogel.  ohne   Drang. 

Die  singe  mir  ihr  Lewe  lang. 


Die  Muttersproch,  die  lebt  un  geht 
So  gut  wie  Brod  un  Salz  im  Esse ; 

Un  wie  der  Fels  am  Berg  dra'  steht, 
So  kenne  mir  sie  net  vergesse. 

Wie  uns  die  Mammi  g'sunge  hot, 

So  denke  mir  noch  allgebot. 


Ja.  in  der  Schockel.  in  der  Lad. 

Bleibt   unsre  liewe  Sproch  dieselwe: 
So  peitt  der  Wiml.  so  brumnu's  Spinnrad 

Von  dere  Erd  bis  ans  Gcwelwe 
Schwetzt  alles  zu  uns  jo  so  klar. 
Wie's  als  daheem  ah  eomol  war. 


So  wie  mir  g'heilt  hen,  hen  mir  g'lacht 
In   selle  siesse   Kindheirs-Dage, 

Wie  Gott  die  Blum  in  d'  Welt  gebraciit; 
Ja,  eppes  will  ich  dir  grad  sage : 

Die  Blum  vergesst  den  Dau  nie  net, 

Der  sie  gekisst — wann  sie  ah  wet. 


O  sanfte.  deire   Muttersproch  I 

Wie  Hunnig  tlicsst  sic  Jarch  mci  Sinnel 
L'n  watui  ich  mol  im  Himmel  hoch 

^[c^  scheene  Heenict  duh  I'cwinnc. 
Dann  heer  ich  dart  zu  meinem  Wohl 
En   Muttcrwort— ja,  ah  ebmol. 
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EIN  LIED  VOM  TULPEHOCKEN-THAL 


O  Tulpehocken,  liebcs  Thai ! 

Nachst  meincm  Merzen  riihest  du. 
So  reizend  bist  du  iiberall, 

Mit'  Sinn  imd  ]Mnnd  jancliz'  ich  dir  zu. 
An  wald'gcm   Hiii^clufcr  schlinj^t 

Dcin  Silbcrstrom  sich  bin  und  her; 
Sein  Wasser  tanzt  und  tout  und  snigt 

Auf  seiner  Eahn  zum  fernen  Meer. 

Wie  bliih'n  die  Rosen  da  so  sclion 

In  bunter   Menge  iiberall ! 
Wie   herrlich  bist   du   anzuseh'n, 

Mein  liebes  Tulpehocken-Thal ! 

O  Tulpehocken,  liebes  Thai ! 

Nachst  meinem   Herzen  ruhest  du. 
Wie  milde  sinkt  der  Sonne  Strahl 
Auf  deinen  grijnen  Au'n  zur  Ruh' ! 

Hier  springet  alles  auf  mit  Lust, 

Wohin  das  Auge  sich  gewandt. 
O,  welchen  Schatz  birgt  deine  Brust, 

Du  reich  gesegnet,  fruchtbar  Land! 

Wie  bliih'n  die  Rosen  da  so  schon,  u.  s.  w. 


O  Tulpehocken,  liebes  Thai ! 

Nachst  nu'ineni  Herzen  ruhest  du. 
Ecfreit  von  Sorgen,  Not  und  Qual, 

Wohn'  ich  vergniigt  in  deiner  Ruh*. 
Ich  liebe  Hiigcl,  Strom  und  Teich, 

Ich  liebe  Wiese,  Wald  und  Fold; 
Wir  danken  Gott  fiir  dieses  Rciii, 

Wo  uns  das  Los  so  lieblich  fallL 

Wie  bliih'n  die  Rosen  da  so  schon,  u.  s.  w. 

O  Tulpehocken,  liebes  Thai ! 

Nachst  meinem   Herzen  ruhest  du. 
Muss  ich  forwandern,  jedesmal 

Eir  ich  dir  sehncnd  wicder  zu- 
Giebt's  auch  auf  Erden  manchen  Plaiz, 

Der  Freunde  mir  und  Freude  gab, 
Hier  bleibt  stets  meines  Herzcns  Scliatz, 

Hier  sei  dereinst  mein  griines  Grab. 

Wie  bliih'n  die  Rosen  da  so  schon,  u.  s.  w. 


MY  MOTHER'S  SHINGLE 

AUTHOR    UNKNOWN. 

When    the    angry    passion    gathering    in    my 

mother's  face  I  see, 
And  she  leadi  me  to  the  bedroom,  gently  lays 

me  on.  her  knee — 
Then  I  know  that  1  will  catch  it,  and  my  flesh 

in   fancy  itches, 
As  I  listen  for  the  patter  of  the  shingle  on  my 

breeches. 

Every  tinkle  of  the  shingle  has  an  echo  and  a 
sting, 

And  a  thousand  burning  fancies  into  active  be- 
ing spring; 

And  a  thousand  bees  and  hornets  'neath  my 
coat-tail   seem  to   swarm, 

As  I  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  shingle — O,  so 
warm ! 

In  a  splutter  comes  my  father — who  I  sup- 
posed had  gone — 

To  survey  the  situation  and  tell  her  to  lay 
it  on; 

To  see  her  bending  o'er  me,  as  I  listen  to  the 
strain, 

Played  by  her  and  by  the  shingle  in  a  wild  and 
weird  retram. 

In   a   sudden   intermission,   which    appears   my 

only  cliance, 
I    say:   "Strike   gently,   mother,  or  you'll   split 

my  Sunday  pants." 
Sne    stopi)    a   moment,    draws    her    breath,   the 

shingle  holds  aluft 
And  says:  ""i  hadn't  thought  of  that,  my  son; 

just  take  them  ott."' 

Holy  Moses  and  the  angels,  cast  your  pitying 
glances  down  ! 

And  thou,  O  family  doctor,  put  a  good,  soft 
poultice  on  ! 

And  may  1  with  fools  and  dunces  everlast- 
ingly commingle, 

If  I  CNer  say  another  word  when  mother 
wields  the  shingle. 


DEK  MAMMY  IHRA  SCHINDEL 

DIALECT    TRANSLATION    BV    H.   A.    S. 

Wann  im  G'sicht  vuii  meiner  Mammy  sich  en 

G'witter  zammaziegt, 
Wann  sie  mich  nei  in  die  Schlofschtub  nhri  un 

iwer's  Knie  mich  biegt — 
Danii  weess  ich,  dass  es  glei  ei'schlacht,  un  ich 

fang  a"  zu  schnepp'ra, 
Un  es  finkelt  mer  im  Rick  schun  eb  ich  heer 

die  Schindej  kleppra. 

O  die  Schindel,  wie  sie  klingelt,  un  die  Man;my, 

wie  sie  klopt ! 
As    wie    dausend    Feierschtrahla    fahrt    mer's 

nuf  bis  in  da  Kop. 
Unner  "m  Rockichwanz  fihlt's  wie  IhniQ,  ja,  un 

Weschpa,  'n  ganzer  Schwarm, 
Un  die  Schindel  kleppert  als  fart — un  sie  is  so 

siedig  warm ! 

Im  a  Schplutter  kummt  mei  Dady — hab  ge- 
meent  ghat,  der  war  fart — 

Siicht  der  Mammy:  "Geb's  dem  Schlingel  nau 
mol  gut,  schla<    juscht   recht  hart  I'* 

Er  gunnt  mer  noch  mei  U'glick — ^un  die  Mam- 
my biegt  sich  vor, 

Un  die  ^lusic  vun  der  Schindel  kiing:  mer 
double-quick  ins  Ohr. 

Uf  eemol  schiopt  die  Mammy;  denk  ich:  nau 

is  's  Zejl,  schweiz  uti 
"  's    sin    mei    Sundagshossa,    Mammy,    ichlag 

doch  net  so  wiescht  do  druf — 
Du  verschprengscht  sie  jo" — die  Mammy  losst 

amol  die  Schindel  runner : 
"Sel  is  so,  ich  hab  s  vergc>>a  •   well,  die  iiega 

mer  juscht  nunner." 

Guter    Moses,    liewa    Engel  I    war    sel    ne:    en 

dummer  Schtreech? 
Kumm  doch   dapper,  alter   Dokier.  mach  mer 

'n  Poultice,  kihl  un  weech! 
.\wer  'n  Esel  will  ich  werra,  un  sei  Ohra  will 

ich  b'halta. 
Wann  ich  noclulem  widder  neischwetz  tor  die 

Schindel  vun  mer  halta. 
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DER   SCHOENSTE  FRUEHLING 

Der  Friihling  des  Jnhres, 
Wie  gliinzt  er  im  Mai ! 

Doch  wenige  Wochen, 
So  flog  er  vorbei. 

Der  Friihling  der  Jugend, 
Wie  bliiht  er  so  schori ! 

Doch  wenige  Jahre, 
So  muss  er  verweh'n, 

Der  Fruliling  des  Herzens, 

Ein  schones  Gemiit : 
O  liebliche  Gabe, 

Die  nimmer  verbliiht! 


THE  FAIREST  SPRING 

The  spring  of  the  year, 
}Io\v  glorious  in  Ma\  I 

But  a  few  weeks  only — 
It  glideth  away. 

The  spring  of  our  youth 
Is  with  flowers  o'erlaid, 

But  a  few  years  only — 
They   wither  and    fade. 

The  spring  of  the  heart, 
A  mind  good  and  pure, 

Is    the    best    gift    of    Heaven, 
'Twill  ever  endure. 


WAS   MER   G'HAEPPENT     IS  BEI'M  HAUSBUTZA 


A    DOMESTIC    EXPERIENCE    RELATED  BY      PIT    HAHNEWACKEL. 


Es  is  nau  Frihjohrun  bal  werd's  widder 
Moi  heesa.  No  gebt's  als  a  wunnerscheene 
Zeit,  wann  alles  grie"  werd  in  Felder  un 
Schwamm  un  Bisch,  wann  die  Obschtbeem 
weiss  roll  Blumma  hanga,  un  die  Vegel  Xesch- 
ter  baua  un  luschtig  peifa  da  ganza  Dag  lang. 
Ken  Wunner  dass  die  Dichter  all  so  gern 
Liedelcher  schreiwa  vum  holda,  lieblicha  Mei, 
wu  alles  singt  un  schpringt  vor  Luscht  un 
Freed. 

Awer  mind  you,  der  Moi  hot  ah  sei  dunkle 
Seit !  Ich  meen  net  juscht,  dass  er  manchmol 
so  wiescht  rauh  Wetter  un  Schtarm  bringt. 
Sel  is  arg  genunk,  awer  was  's  argscht  is:  im 
Moi  geht's  for  conunon  an's  Hausbutza,  un 
no,  wann  mer  net  auskliera  kann,  is's  mit  aller 
Plessfer  am  End — enihau  bei  mir. 

Is's  net  karrios,  dass  grad  in  der  allerschen- 
schta  Zeit,  wann  die  ganz  Xadur  cm  a'lacht 
un  ei-lad,  naus  zu  schpazira  in  da  Busch,  for 
Blumma  sucha,  odder  fischa  zu  geh — dass  no 
die  Weibsleit  die  Butzwut  kriga  un  a'fanga 
ufreissa  un  alles  drunner  un  driwer  macha, 
dass  mer  sei  ega  Haus  bal  nimme  kennt?  Sie 
werra  all  uf  en  Art  verrickt  selle  Zeit,  un  jede 
will's  g'schwindscht  fertig  sei  mit  Butza.  Da 
ganza  liewa  langa  Dag  heert  mer  no  Carpet 
drescha,  un  sel  is  net  all:  mer  muss  selwer 
noch  Hand  a'schlaga  for  Carpet  nausschleefa, 
kloppa  un  widder  nunner  tacka.  's  Furniture 
rumhewa,  un  krigt  alldieweil  noch  'n  bees 
G'sicht  gemacht  un  werd  abg"schnapt,  wann 
mer  eppes  nci'sacht. 

Ich  will  der  nau  juscht  moi  verzehla,  Mr. 
Editor,  was  mer  g'happcnt  is  's  letscht  Frih- 
johr  bei'm  Hausbutza.  Xo  werscht  nimme 
wunnera,  dass  ich  ken  Schtock  nem  im  "wun- 
nerscheena  Monet  Moi." 

Wann  mer  'n  bissel  watscht.  kann  mer  glei 
die  Symptoms  merka,  wann  die  Butzwut  bei 
der  Frah  ausbrecha  will.  Wann  sie  a"fangt  da 
Carpet  zu  bcgucka  un  die  Ceiling,  as  wann  sie 
die  Patterns  schtudira  wot ;  wann  sie  ninnne 
viel  schwetzt  un  karze  Ant  wort  gebt.  wann  mer 
eppes   frogt;   wann   sie  alta   Kleeiler  adut,   en 


Scharz  um  da  Kop  bind  un  die  alta  Besem  un 
Emer  zammasucht — no  hot's  g'schellt  un  's  is 
Zeit  das?  mer  sich  aus  'm  Schtaab  macht.  wann 
mer  da  Battel  net  schtiinda  will.  Ich  hab  des 
all  gewisst,  awer  ich  war  doch  zu  schlo;  ich 
hab  noch  erscht  eppes  fertig  macha  wolla  in 
meinra  Ofiice,  eb  ich  zuschliessa  deet,  un  iwer- 
dem  is's  Wetter  losgebrocha. 

Kum  ich  do  middags  heem  vum  Schtedtel 
un  fin  alles  's  unnerscht  's  ewerscht.  Mei  Of- 
fice war  ufgerissa.  all  die  Carpets  un  Ru~s 
wara  draus  uf  der  Lein,  die  Fenschtra  wara  all 
rum  uf  un  die  Suss — sel  is  mei  Frah — un  die 
Maad  wara  am  Kehra  un  Schkrubba  dass  's 
gerauscht  hot.  Ich  bin  verschrocka  un  war 
schur  g'rad  widder  rumgedreht  noch  'm 
Schtedtel,  awer  mei  Alie  hot  mich  schun  er- 
blickt  g'hat.  ''Kumscht  endlich  moi  beigu'- 
schlicha?"  hot  sie  g'saat.  '"Mer  her^^schun 
lang  gewart  uf  dich ;  nau  bleibscht  da  N'amid- 
dag  do  un  helfscht,  dass  mer  fertig  werra  bis 
Owet.  Du  bischt  gross  un  schiark,  un  des 
gebt  der  moi  bissel  Exercise,  wu  g"sund  is  for 
dich."' 

Xau  ich  bin  net  extra  gross  un  schtark,  un 
die  Sort  Exercise  hot  mer  gar  net  gebasst.  Icli 
reiss  mich  iwerhaapt  net  for  schtrccnige  Erwet 
un  het  viel  Hewer  Garta  grawa  odder  HoU 
hacka  wolla.  .\wer  die  Suss  hot  so  kreflig 
gschwetzt  un  ihra  Schtimm  hot  so  en  brass'- 
ner  Doh  g'hat,  dass  ich  net  geiraut  hab  en 
Protest  zu  macha.  Hab  bei  mer  selwer  ge- 
denkt:  Du  bischt  nau  drin  dafor.  un's  bcscht 
is  du  helfscht  recht  schmart,  no  geht's  glei 
zum  End. 

's  Middag  war  juscht  en  kaltcr  Lunch.  "Mer 
hen  ken  Zeit  heit.  for  viel  kocha."  hot  die  Suss 
gsaat.  "  's  is  jo  nix  gekivht."  haw  ich  g'saat, 
awer  so  leis,  ich  dcnk  sic  hot's  net  e'heert.  Die 
\\  eibsleit  hen  allehcea  Schar/  um  die  Kep 
ghat  un  so  wild  gegucki.  dass  nier's  ci'kum- 
ma  is,  wann  sic  juscht  noch  Feddcra  ufschtccka 
ueeta.  wara  *s  rechia  Inscha.  .Awer  ich  hab 
sel  beileiwa  net  hiut  geilenki. 


K^S 
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Well,  's  Essa  war  glei  vorbci,  no  haw  ich 
an  (lie  Erwet  geh  missa.  's  is  's  erscht  zimlich 
gut  ganga.  's  Carpetkloppa  hot  mich  net  so 
g'sciurecnt  as  wie's  Schittla;  die  Weihsleit  hen 
so  hart  g'schnerrt  as  ich  geineent  hah.  sic  decta 
mer  die  Aerm  ausreissa.  Ich  hab  gemeent.  ich 
wot  bissel  Fun  macha.  un  hab  die  Suss  g'frogt 
eb  sie  net  schun  gewinscht  het,  der  wu's  Car- 
petschittla  ausg'funna  hot  war  ufg'hangt  wor- 
ra.  Hab  gedenkt,  sie  sot  lacha.  awer  sie  hot 
juscht  noch  beeser  geguckt.  '"Nee."  sacht  sie, 
"awer  die  Mannsleit,  wu  ihra  Weiwer  's  ganz 
Johr  so  harte  Erwet'  duh  lossa  un  helfa  na 
nix,  die  sotten  ufg'hangt  werra."  Ich  hab  no 
nimmc  geprowirt  Schpass  zu  macha. 

Wie  der  Carpet  gebutzt  war,  haw  ich  mit 
uf  da  Schpeicher  geniisst,  for'n  helfa  lega. 
Sel  is  ah  zimlich  gut  ganga,  bis  ich  mer  mol 
uf  da  Finger  geklopt  hab.  's  hot  schterns  weh 
geduh,  awer  ich  het's  net  viel  gemeind,  wann 
die  Frah  mich  bissel  gedauert  het.  Sie  hot 
gar  net  geguckt  darnoch.  Wie  ich  no  's  Bu- 
reau gelippt  hab.  for  da  Carpet  drunner  lega, 
war  ich  widder  u'glicklich  ;  der  Schtolla  is  raus 
ganga  un's  Eck  is  mer  uf  der  Zeha  g'falla. 
Sel  hot  schauderhaft  weh  geduh;  ich  hab  ge- 
meent 's  het  a  Vertelschtunn  genumma,  bis 
ich  widder  los  war ;  hab's  Bureau  selwer  wid- 
der lippa  missa,  die  Suss  war  zu  schwach. 
"Bischt  ah  zu  dappig,"  hot  sie  <5'saat  un  hot  en 
annera  Weg  geguckt.  Ich  hab  en  deel  wieschta 
Worta  verzottelt,  bis  sel  iwerschtanna  war. 
Hab  no  mei  Schuh  aus  un  mei  armer  Zeha  'n 
Weil  gedatschelt  un  g'howa,  no  bin  ich  widder 
so  langsam  dra'.  's  neekscht  tret  ich  mit  rlieim 
Scht'rumpfuss  uf  en  Tack,  dass  ich  laut  naus- 
geplarrt  hab  un  drei  Fuss  in  die  Heh  ge- 
tschumpt  bin.  "Was  fehlt  der  dann?"  silcht  die 
Suss.  "Bischt  nimme  g'scheid?"  Ich  hab 
g'scholta,  dass  sie  den  Nagel  dart  hi'gelegt  het, 
awer  sie  hot  juscht  g'schmunzelt  un  gemeent, 
's  war  mei  Bisness  zu  gucka,  wu  ich  hi'treta 
deet. 

Selle  Red  hot  mei  Humor  ganz  verdorwa ; 
ich  hab  mich  hi'g'hockt  un  die  Frau  mol  allce 
schaffa  lossa.  Wie's  schier  fertig  war,  siicht 
sie:  "Nau,  Pit,  trag  den  Emervoll  dreckig 
Wasser  nunner  un  hoi  mer  frischcs:  kannscht 
noch  besser  die  Schteg  uf  un  ab  wie  ich,  hoscht 
noch  net  so  viel  g'schafft  heit." 

Nau  sel  war  net  wohr ;  ich  bin  hart'  lahm 
ganga.  Awer  ich  hab  gedenkt :  Sella  Weg 
kum  ich  frei ;  ich  geh  nunner  un  schick  no  die 
Maad  ruf  an  mei  Platz.  Ich  nem  den  Emer 
voll  -Wasser  un  geh.  Wie  ich  an  die  Schteg 
kum,  dart  leit  en  Schtick  Sect;  hab's  awer  net 
g'sehna,  bis  ich  druf  getreta  bin.  Wutschl  bin 
ich  abg'schlipt  un's  neekscht  as  ich  weess.  geht's 
die  Schteg  nunner  uf'm  Sitz— rupp.  rupp.  vun 
eener  Trepp  uf  die  anner.  mit  'm  Emer  uf'm 
Schoss.  's  hot  mich  g'schnerrt  as  wann  mer 
alia  G'werwer  ausnamier  fahra  wtMta.  Halb- 
wegs  drunna  war  noch  unser  Willie  uf  iler 
Schteg.  Ich  hab  laut  gejohlt  vor  .\engsclua.  wie 


ich  des  Kind  g'seh^^a  hab.  Ausdreha  haw  ich 
net  kenna,  awer  zum  Click  haw  ich  'n  ge- 
grabscht  un  wedder  mich  gedrickt.  un  mer  sin 
minanncr  weiter  g'fahra.  's  war  mer  himmel- 
doot  bang,  mer  decten  im  Eck  drunna  wcddcr 
die  Wand  schlaga  un's  G'nick  verbrecha.  Iwer- 
dem  macht  die  Molly  drunna  uf  un  schpringt 
rei — sie  hot's  Gedunner  g'heert  un  sehna  wolla 
was's  gebt — un  mir  alia  Drei  fahra  mit  voll 
Force  uf  sie.  Sie  hot  en  heller  Krisch  geduh. 
wie  en  Indschein,  wann  sie  vcrschtimmt  i.-.  un 
ich  hab  mei  Kop  wedder  da  Poschta  gerennt, 
dass  alles  voll  Schterna  urn  mich  rum  g'floga  is. 
Ich  hab  g'heert.  dass  die  Suss  owarunncr 
kumt  un  brillt :  "Willie,  o  mei  Willie!"  no  is 
mer's  dunkel  worra. 

Ich  war  bissel  darmlich,  bin  awer  glei  wid- 
der zu  kumma.  Dunncr  un's  Knalleisa!  war 
dcs  awer'n  Mi.xup  im  Schpeichereck  dort.  Die 
Maad  hot  dart  gelega.  weschpuddelnass;  der 
Emer  voll  Dreckbrieh  hot  sich  g'rad  iwer  sic 
ausgeleert  g'hat.  's  Bewy  hot  g'heilt  un  die 
Frah  is  a'ganga  wie  net  g'scheid.  Iwerdem  is 
die  Maad  wacker  worra  un  hot  a'fanga  schelta 
un  uf  mich  losschlaga  wie  wietig;  sie  war  so 
vergelschtert  dass  sie  gemeent  hot.  ich  het  des 
Wasser  parpes  nunner  g'schitt  uf  sie.  Die 
Hausdihr  hot  ufg'schtanna.  un  die  Leit  sin 
schteh  bliwa  uf-  der  Schtross — sie  hen  ge- 
meent 's  war  en  Riot  im  Haus.  Dee!  sin  nei- 
kumma  un  hen  ah  nei'gschweizt.  un  wie  der 
Schpectakel  's  argscht  war.  kumt  ah  noch  en 
Police  dazugedappt.  Wie  der  die  Maad  g'heert 
hot.  hot  er  gemeem  sel  war  "assault  and  bat- 
tery." un  er  deet  mich  fascht  nemma.  Xo  is 
awer  mei  Frah  ei'gschtanna  for  mich.  schunscht 
glaw  ich  meiner  Sechs.  dass  er  mich  mit  het 
noch'm  Lockup.  Ich  het  gern  alles  e.xplecnt, 
wie's  g'happent  war,  awer's  hot  so  lang  Xie- 
mand  harcha  wolla;  ich  hab  en  sindlicher 
Truuel  g'hat.  bis  's  mol  wennig  Ruh  gewa  hot. 
Bis  's  fertig  war.  war  ich  so  doddelig.  dass  ich 
nimme  hab  schteh  kemia.  Ich  hab  mich  uf  die 
Lounge  g'schmissa.  un  g'saat.  sie  soiia  geh 
for  da  Dokter.  Sel  war  net  noiwennig.  hot  die 
Suss  gemeent.  sie  wot  mich  erscht  selwer  un- 
nersucha.  Ich  hab  nix  verbrocha  g'hat,  awer 
'n  wieschter  Schrunna  uf  der  Schiern ;  ich 
was  so  ufg'schittelt.  dass  mei  ^L^ga  ausgewa 
hot,  un  so  schteif  bin  ich  worra.  dass  ich  drei 
Dag  net  hab  ufhocka  kenna.  En  ganze  Woch 
haw  ich  Plasch'.er  ufleia  g'hat  un  mich  eireiwa 
lossa  mit  Liniment. 

Sel  hot's  Hausbuiza  g'schtopt  tor  mich.  un 
ich  hab  innerlich  en  Eed  gemacht.  dass  ich 
noclulem  nimme  dabci  sei  will.  Wann's  wid- 
der a'geht.  duh  ich  juscht  mei  Sach  in  mei 
Desk,  schliess  'n  zu  un  sclueck  der  Schlissel 
ei";  no  geh  ich  fort  uf  IVsuch  un  kum  net 
meem.  bis  die  ganz  verrtixt  Bulzerei  vorbci  iv 
Wami  ich  wiildcr  die  Schteg  so  nunner  fahra 
muss,  ohne  Waga.  kennt  mer's  noch  viel 
schlecliter  geh. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


Pennsylvania's   Public  Records 

NOT  long  ago,  while  prospecting 
in  the  interests  of  his  magazine, 
the  manager  of  The  Pexnsyi.- 
vania-Germax  had  the  pleasant  privi- 
lege of  spending  a  short  time  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Records  at  liarris- 
burg,  Pa.  A  brief  statement  of  what  we 
saw  and  learned  there  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest our  readers. 

We  found  this  department  packed  and 
crowded  into  a  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  State  Library  Building,  small,  damp, 
hard  to  ventilate,  and  hampered  by  vari- 
ous conditions  unfavorable  to  work.  !Mr. 
Luther  R.  Kelker.  the  custodian,  was  at 
his  desk,  surrounded  by  typewriters,  files, 
cases,  papers  and  toiling  assistants.  True 
to  his  spirit,  he  generously  allowed  his 
visitor  to  ply  him  with  questions,  all  of 
which  received  due  and  courteous  con- 
sideration. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  history 
of  the  various  steps  that  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  this  department,  it  seems  prop- 
er to  note  S.  few  salient  points  bearing 
thereon.  In  1900  Prof.  Herman  V. 
Ames,  of  the  L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
came  to  Harrisburg  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
to  examine  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  State  Archives.  He  found  in  Mr. 
Kelker,  who  already  had  done  consider- 
able research  work  among  the  dusty, 
musty,  crumbling  old  papers,  a  reliable, 
well  informed,  enthusiastic  guide  and 
walking  catalog.  Professor  Ames  took 
occasion  to  give  .credit  to  Mr.  Kelker  for 
"generous  services  and  valuable  informa- 
tion" and  suggested  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  Department  of  Public  Rec- 
ords. 

The  Creation  of  the  Department 
followed  by  act  of  Assembly  in  1903.  In 
June  of  that  year  it  began  to  assume 
shape  in  the  appointment  of  Luther  R. 
Kelker  as  custodian.  To  be  duly  pre- 
pared for  his  new  duties  Mr.  Kelker 
niade  a  tour  of  exploration,  in  the  course 


of  which  he  examined  the  Xew  York 
State  Library  at  Albany,  the  Astor  and 
Lenox  Libraries  in  Xew  York  City,  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society's  Li- 
brary and  the  Congressional  Library.  He 
found  but  little  to  build  upon  or  copy 
from.  After  looking  around  he  decided 
to  make  his  present  quarters  the  tem- 
porary home  of  his  unique  collection.  He 
began  by  clearing  the  room,  removing  old 
cases  and  rubbish  and  making  the  place 
habitable.  Equipment  was  planned.  ap>- 
proved,  constructed  and  by  October  12, 
1903.  duly  installed. 

The  first  assistants  began  work  Octo- 
ber 19,  1903,  by  unpacking  forty  big 
boxes  of  documents  stored  in  the  attic 
and  basement  of  the  State  Library  Build- 
ing. A  little  later  2500  files  of  papers 
from  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  oi  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Auditor  General 
were  added  to  the  collection.  These  doc- 
uments were  assorted  and  provisionally 
classified  as  letters,  petitions,  military 
papers  and  miscellaneous  papers.  One 
can  easily  see  in  imagination  how  the 
dust  flew  and  fingers  were  blackened  as 
the  mass  of  heterogeneous  material, 
reaching  from  1681  to  1S39,  was  un- 
packed, dusfed  and  pigeonholed. 

System  of  Classification 
The  general  assortment  being  finished, 
a  closer  and  fuller  classification  followed, 
based  in  the  main  on  the  following  lines 
of  division : 

a-  All  provincial  papers   (1681-1776). 

b.  Coniinittee  and  Council  of  Safety. 

c.  Supreme  Executive  Council. 

cl.  Counties  organized  until   1S39    (53^- 

e.  Karly  wars    U744-i7^U^. 

f.  War    of    the    Revolutioti.    under    regimental 

heads. 

g.  'i  he  Pennsvlvania  navv. 
h.  The  Board  of  War. 

i.    Confiscated  estates. 
j.    l^ariy  elections, 
k.  War  of  1S12-14. 

While  the  work  of  classification  pro- 
ceeded, matter  tor  additional  archives 
began  to  accumulate.     The  original  mus- 
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ter-rolls  were  compared  witli  the  pub- 
lished records ;  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  several  thousand  clerical  errors  and 
the  re-editing-  of  Volumes  II,  X,  XI, 
XIII,  XI\',  X\'  of  the  Second  Series, 
and  Vol.  XXTII  of  the  Third  Series  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Archives.  In  addition 
to  this  25.000  names  of  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  compiled,  of 
which  no  published  records  exist.  ]\Ia- 
terial  for  twenty-one  new  volumes  of  Ar- 
chives has  been  collected  and  is  now  in  . 
the  hands  of  the  printers,  a  fruiiac^e  of 
the  labors  of  ^iv.  Kelker  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

"Doctoring"    Old    Documents 

Quite  interesting  and  instructive  is  the 
process  by  which  these  trained  workers 
patch  up,  doctor  and  rehabilitate  the 
creased  and  brittle,  even  torn  and  crumb- 
ling manuscripts.  These  are  first  re- 
moved from  their  old-time  packages  and 
bundles,  yellow  and  black  with  a  cen- 
tury's accumulated  dust.  They  are 
brushed,  cleaned,  moistened,  spread  out 
fiat,  dried  under  heavy  pressure  and  thus 
prepared  for  convenient  handling.  The 
edges  of  the  torn  paper  are  beveled  and 
glued  together  with  rice  paste,  after 
which  both  sides  are  re-enforced  and  pro- 
tected by  crepoline.  a  thin,  strong,  trans- 
parent textile  fabric  that  serves  this  pur- 
pose admirably.  The  last  step  is  to  fas- 
ten the  documents  in  specially  prepared 
blank-books.  In  this  way  fifty  volumes 
of  manuscripts  have  already  been  pre- 
pared, and  many  scores  will  be  added  as 
the  work  progresses. 

While  yiv.  Kelker  and  his  assistants 
• — numbering  twelve  at  present,  tho'  more 
have  at  times  been  employed — have  been 
doing  these  things,  letters  have  been 
coming  and  going.  The  records  show 
that  during  this  same  time  nearly  five 
thousand  letters,  calling  for  information 
of  a  political,  civil,  military  or  genea- 
logical nature,  have  been  received  and 
answered.  The  answers,  varying  in 
length  from  three  lines  to  seventeen  pages 
of  type-written  matter  and  satisfactory  in 
ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  have 
meant  for  ^Ir.  Kelker  much  burning  of 
midnight  oil  as  well  as  careful  personal 
research,  owing  to  the  absence  of  cata- 
logs or  indexes. 


A  Picn3er  in  His  Chosen  Field 
These  lines  are  not  written  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  custodian  of  the  Public 
Records  at  Ilarrisburg,  but  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  say  at  least  this,  that  Mr. 
Luther  R.  Kelker  is  doing  conscientious, 
telling,  pioneer-work,  this  being  the  first 
organized  effort  to  make  State  archives 
directly  accessible  to  students.  He  is  a 
faithful,  efficient  worker,  in  love  with  his 
work  and  doing  a  service  to  true  history. 
We  hope  life,  health  and  position  may  be 
his  to  complete  what  he  has  so  wisely 
and  auspiciously  begun.  And  don't  for- 
get that  he  is  a  "Pennsylvania-Dutch- 
man," not  ashamed  of  his  ancestry  or 
even  the  vernacular.  Er  scfn^'ctzt  dcitsch 
alscniol,  ZK.'a)iu''s  cm  a'kuumit. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  we  take 
the  liberty  to  say  that  our  mind's  eye  is 
fixed  with  growing  hunger  on  the  rich 
store  of  historic  matter  comprised  in 
those  Records.  We  hope  from  time  tc^ 
time  to  print  selections  from  them,  and 
shall  count  it  a  great  favor  if  our  readers 
will  suggest  what  particular  line  of  in- 
quiry will  be  most  likely  to  interest  them. 
Brethren  and  sisters,  be  free  to  speak 
your  mind. 

Wilkes-Barre's  Centennial  Jubilee 
The  centennial  oi  the  incorporation  of 
V/ilkes-P>arre  will  be  celebrated  in  a 
three-days  jubilee,  beginning  May  tenth 
of  this  year,  which  is  intended  to  surpass 
any  similar  celebration  ever  held  in  this 
State. 

The  election  of  a  Queen  of  the  Carni- 
val, a  novel  feature,  has  been  progressing 
for  four  months.  The  young  lady  elected 
by  the  citizens  to  this  position  will  give 
the  prizes  otTered  in  the  various  contests 
and  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
grand  parades  that  arc  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. l»eside  a  mammoth  military  pa- 
rade, embracing  the  entire  Third  P»rigadc 
of  the  State  militia,  tiiere  will  be  a  gi- 
gantic civic  pageant  in  which  all  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  establishments  of 
the  Diamond  City  will  be  represented. 
The  celebration  will  close  with  a  magni- 
ficent nuunmers'  parade. 

The  thousands  of  visitors  expected 
will  be  given  the  opix^rtunity  of  a  trip 
thro'  the  caverns,  tmmels.  chambers  and 
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driveways  extcndiiT^  to  the  depth  of 
1700  feet  beneath  the  surface,  from 
>vhich  the  town  and  the  whole  surround- 
ing region  derives  the  chief  source  of  its 
wealth — anthracite  coal,  poetically  but 
truthfully  called  '*the  black  diamond." 

Wilkes-Barre,  the  capital  of  the  mag- 
nificent \A^'oming  valley,  was  laid  out  in 
1773  and  named  after  two  staunch  friends 
of  the  American  cause  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, John  Wilkes  and  Col.  Rarre. 
Its  early  history  is  associated  with  the 
Wyoming  massacre,  Gen.  Sullivan's  ex- 
pedition  and   many   civil   disorders    that 


arose  from  the  conflictincr  claims  of  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  to  that  region 
during  the  "Pennamite  and  Yankee 
War."  The  story  of  this  conflict  will  be 
laid  before  our  readers  shortly  in  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  D.  M.  Mel- 
chior,  of  Perkiomen  Seminary.  More- 
over, we  hope  that  some  one  or  other  of 
our  Peimsylvania-German  historians  will 
be  roused  by  the  forthcoming  celebration 
to  write  for  our  pages  a  brief  history  of 
this  enterprising  and  flourishing  town. 
\\'ith  particular  reference  to  the  pan  ih- 
German  settlers  had  in  its  makintj 
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Catholic  Church  Anniversary 
St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Car- 
lisle celebrated  the  hundred  twenty-seventh 
anniversary  of  its  founding  by  Jesuit  brethren 
from  Conevvago,  by  a  three-days  festival,  Feb- 
ruary II  to  13.  Rev.  Charles  Sewall  in  1779 
located  at  Carlisle  the  first  Catholic  church  in 
Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Since 
then  three  edifices  have  been  reared  on  the 
site  of  the  first  mission,  the  latest  in   1895. 

Historical  Society  Elects  Officers 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Historical  Society  at  Norristown,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Joseph  Fornance  was  elected  presi- 
dent, ]\Iiss  Frances  Fo.x  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  A.  Conrad  Jones  corresponding  secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  W.  H.  Reed  treasurer.  Bishop 
N.  B.  Grubb,  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  deliv- 
ered an  address  on  "Snatches  of  Mennonite 
History." 

First  Lady  Official  in  Adams 
Miss  Elsie  I.  Slaybaugh,  who  was  chosen  a 
school  director  in  Biglerville  without  opposi- 
tion at  the  last  election,  is  the  first  woman 
elected  to  a  public  office  in  Adams  county.  She 
taught  in  the  school  of  Biglerville  five  terms 
and  later  at  Guernsey. 

Indian  Relics  for  a  College 

Dr.  Ellis  X.  Kremer.  pastor  of  Salem  Re- 
formed church,  Harrisburg,  will  present  his 
collection  of  Indian  relics  to  Franklin .  and 
Marshall  College.  He  has  more  dian  1500 
specimens,  most  of  which  are  prehistoric-  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  were  gathered  by  the 
late  Harlan  P.  Gottschall. 

First  Luther  Hospice  in  this  Country 

The  first  Luther  Plospice  in  the  United 
States  has  been  founded  by  Rev.  h'rank  N.  D. 
Buchman  at  Philadelphia.  Some  years  ago, 
^vhilc  traveling  in  Europe  as  pastor  oi  die 
Church  of  the   Good  Shepherd   m   Uverbrook, 


he  studied  the  hospices  of  Switzerland  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  similar  insti- 
tution in  America.  The  Inner  Mission  So- 
ciety of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  America 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Rev.  Buch- 
man  was  born  and  reared   in   Pennsburg,   Pa. 

New  College  President 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Funkhouser.  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  has  been  elected  president  of  Leba- 
non Valley  College,  at  Annville.  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing Prof.  Hervin  V.  Roop.  Dr.  Funkhouser 
is  a  graduate  of  Otterbein  L'niversity:  he 
was  formerly  president  of  the  Western  Col- 
lege and  later  founded  the  Shenandoah  Insti- 
tute. 

Will   Go  to  China  as  Missionary 

Fearing  neither  war  nor  race  hostility,  Miss 
Lilla  Snyder,  a  Reading  school  teacher,  will  go 
to  China  as  a  missionary  of  the  L'nited  Evan- 
gelical church.  She  was  born  in  Oiey  and 
graduated  from  the  Reading  Girls'  High 
School  in  1S90.  She  will  sail  for  Hunan  Sep- 
tember I.  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Suhr,  of  Ne- 
braska, missionaries  of  the  ?iame  church,  and 
will  teach  in  the  school  for  girls. 

Old-Time  German  Society 

Recently  the  hundred  and  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  German  Friendly  Society  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  celebrated.  There  are 
still  many   Germans   in   some  of  the   Southern 

cities. — Reformed    Cluircii    Record,    March    15. 

Reading  Wants  Room  to  Grow 

.•\t  a  reccn:  meeting  of  the  Reading  Board 
of  Trade  enthusiastic  speeches  were  made  in 
favor  of  expansion  and  a  conuniiiee  was  in- 
structed to  report  on  the  subject.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  city  have  not  b.*en  extended  tor 
forty  years,  anil  as  a  result  it  has  become 
greatly  congested.  Nearly  all  the  building- 
space   has  b.^en   u>ed   ar.d    statistics   show   that 
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loo.ooo  people  are  hoiif=ed  in  20.000  buildings 
on  4000  acres  of  ground,  an  average  of  five 
persons  to  one  building. 

Gave  Library  to  College 
The  valuable  library  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  W. 
Stuckenberg,  consisting  of  250a  historical,  so- 
ciological and  theological  work?,  ha?  been  pre- 
sented by  his  widow  to  Gettysburg  College. 
She  also  announced  her  purpose  of  giving  the 
institution  two  desks  which  once  belonged  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  on  one  of  which 
he  wrote  his  Cosmos. 

Northampton  Historians  Organize 
A  society  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  early  history 
01  Easton  and  vicinity  was  organized  March 
26,  as  follows:  President.  Dr.  B.  Rush  Field; 
secretary,  Henry  F.  ]\Iarx :  treasurer.  Rev. 
John  C.  Clyde.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Northampton  County  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Society. 

Missionary  at  Heme  on  a  Vacation 

Rosa  Lambert,  daughter  of  Rev.  George 
Lambert,  of  Elkhart.  Ind..  and  granddaughter 
of  Rev.  William  Gehman  of  Dillinger,  Pa., 
of  the  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  has 
come  home  on  a  vacation  from  Hadjin,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  where  she  has  been  serving 
as  matron  in  an  orphans*  home  since  December 
18.  1898.  She  has  given  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses, describing  the  scenes  of  her  labors 
and  the  Armenian  people. 

Bergey  Family  Association 
The  Bergey  Family  Association  recently 
held  a  meeting  at  Lansdale.  Dr.  D.  H.  Bergey 
and  Rev.  James  R.  Bergey  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  next 
annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Lower 
Salford  in  August  and  at  which  a  memorial  of 
John  Ulrich  Eerge,  the  family  ancestor, is  to 
be   unveiled. 

More  Students  Than  Ever  Before 
Perkiomen  Seminary  at  Pennsburg,  has  be- 
gun its  spring  term  with  260  students,  the  at- 
tendance being  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  spring  term  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  following  have  been  added  to  the  fac- 
ulty: Darius  W.  Berky.  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall. Latin :  Oswin  Frantz,  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  mathemaiics;  Henry  Jones.  Buckncll, 
Greek   and   history. 

Fort  Augusta  Threatened 
Fort  Augusta  in  Sunbury  is  threatened  by 
the  march  of  modern  progress.  The  old  mag- 
azine, built  of  bricks  brought  from  England  in 
1/00.  stands  on  the  line  oi  a  proposed  street 
extension,  and  the  town  auth. critics  seem  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  the  landmark.  They  will 
be  opposed  in  the  courts  by  Mrs.  Isaac  Gross, 
who  bought  the  fort  property  at  a  sheriff's 
sale    and    lives    within    the    hi>loric    enclosure. 


Mrs.  Gross  will  be  backed  in  the  contest  by  the 
local  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

The  great-grandmother  of  Miss  Frances 
Donncl.  regent  of  the  Sunbury  chapter.  D.  A. 
R.,  when  a  little  child  was  carried  through  the 
tunnel  from  the  river  bank  into  the  fort  stock- 
ade, while  her  parents  were  tleeing  from  an 
Indian  raid.  This  same  girl  later  made  a 
sketch  of  the  fort  without  the  stockade,  which 
picture  is  still  in  existence. 

OBITUARY 

Thom.\s  Moiir,  last  surviving  burge-^  of 
Allentown,  died  Februan,-  19  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. He  was  born  between  Bingen  and  He!- 
lertown  December  25,  1822.  and  came  to  Al'.en- 
town  when  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  a  con- 
tractor and  erected  many  buildings,  among 
them  St.  John's  Reformed  church.  He  served 
as  burgess  in  1S55  and  1858. 

John  Rupp,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
known  lawyers  of  Allentown,  died  March  2 
of  sarcoma  of  the  jaw  and  throat.  He  was 
born  July  9.  1841,  in  Weissenburg.  a  son  of 
Solomon  and  Maria  Frey  Rupp.  He  had  a 
large  practice  before  the  county  court,  a-  wc'.! 
as  before  the  Superior  and  Supreme  Courts  oi 
the  State. 

Lkwis  Rehrig,  a  ve:eran  of  the  Civil  War, 
died  at  East  Penn,  Carbon  county.  March  ... 
aged  68.  He  enlisted  F"ebruary  2S,  1S64.  and 
served  until  July  i.  1865,  partaking  in  a  score 
of  battles  and  suffering  imprisonment  for  six 
months. 

George  K.  Carl,  who  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  Lehigh  county  from  i8Sr  to  1884. 
died  March  14.  at  Zionsville,  in  his  seveniy- 
eiglith  year. 

Jacob  Dornflaser  died  at  Mattoon,  Coles 
county,  III.,  March  2/.  He  was  born  ne.ir 
Emaus.  Pa.,  August  I,  18 19.  and  went  West  in 
1839.  He  made  his  way  thro"  Pittsburg.  Cin- 
cinnati. Indianapolis.  Terre  Haute  and  Mount 
Carmel,  III.,  to  Coles  county,  where  he  settled 
down  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as 
farmer,  carpenter  and  auctioneer. 

Dr.  Jefferson  H.  Christ ma.v.  a  well  known 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Allentown.  died 
March  29  of  heart  disease-  Ho  was  born  June 
22.  1855.  at  Pennsburg,  of  HoIlandi>h  ances- 
try. He  graduated  from  the  University  01 
Pemisylvania  in  1870. 

Mahlox  Sc h I" ler,  a  retired  carpenter  and 
furniture  maker,  died  at  Emaus  -April  I.  He 
was  born  at  \'era  Lruz.  Pa..  .Xugust  I,  iSjo, 
and  enjoyed  but  ordinary  school  advantages, 
but  in  later  years  became  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent oi  the  higher  mathematics  and  asirono::\\. 
He  was  an  expert  in  these  sciences  a:ul  !«.:: 
a  number  of  interesting  manu>cripts  relati::g 
thereto. 

William  Leiskxring,  oldest  member  of  the 
Leisenring  family  in  .America,  died  April  O  at 
Cementon,  Pa.  tie  was  87  years  old  and  a  son 
oi  Daniel  and  .\nnie  Grort  Leisenring.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  this  5vC- 
tion.  and  a  devoted  church  worker. 
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Not  the  Oldest  Protestant  Church 

Wjll  you  pardon  me  for  criticizing  your  statement 
tl.at  tiie  Augustus  Church  at  'irappe,  Ta.,  is  the  oldest 
I'rotestant  church   in   America? 

There  are  many  older  original  church  buildings  in 
America.  For  instance,  not  to  go  tar  from  home: 
'l"!ic  iSuedes'  Ki  lie  opal  cluirch  at  Philadeipiiia  was 
dedicated  in  1700,  and  the  date-stone  on  .St.  David's. 
at  Kadnor,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  reads  17 17.  If  you 
had  said  that  .Augustus  Church  was  the  oldest  Luth- 
eran church  in  America,  no  doubt  your  statement 
would  have  been  indisputable.  J.  O.   K.   R. 

We  made  our  stp.temert  upon  what  at  the 
time  we  considered  reliable  authority,  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  churcli  buildings  only.  We 
admit  the  error  and  hope  Mr.  R.,  or  some  one 
else  who  has  the  necessary  data,  will  soon  fa- 
vor us  with  an  article  on  the  oldest  churches 
i.i  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Author  of  "Die  Sternlein" 

This  poem,  which  was  printed  in  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  of 
The  Pennsylv.\.via-Germ.\n-,  was  composed  bv  F^rn^t 
Moritz  Arndt  (1769-1S60),  author  of  "IVas  ist  des 
Dciitschen  Vaterland" f  It  is  found,  slightly  changed 
and  entitled  "Die  Sterne  dcr  Xacht."  on  page  6  of 
"Die  sclninsten  dcutschoi  Liedcr,"  a  collection  com- 
piled in  1 886  by  the  Wenckebach  sisters,  of  Wellesley 
College.  M.  A.  G. 

"Elbetritsch"— Albatross 

From  Mr.  Trexler's  story  in  your  January  numSt-r 
it  appears  that  the  Elbetritsch  was  a  fur-bearing  ani- 
mal. I  remember  heaMng  it  said  in  the  days  of  my 
youth:  "licit  ZA.(ir  aucr  mol  en  gute  Zcit  for  Albe- 
trosa  fanga."  I  learn  from  Webster's  Dictionary  that 
the  albatross  is  a  web-footed  sea-bird  of  great  size. 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  dialect  name  of  this  bird 
is  Elbetritsch  r  I.  Y.  K. 


We  have  had  the  same  idea  without  ever 
hearing  the  word  Albctrosa  used  by  our  peo- 
ple. However,  we  publish  in  this  number  an 
article  in  which  the  "elbetritch"  is  traced  back 
to  the  folklore  of  Germany,  and  the  albatross 
is  left  out  of  view. 

Words  of  Praise  from  Utah 
From   Logan,   Utah.  Capi.   H.  D.  S.,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  writes: 

I  read  with  much  pleasure  the  January  n:imJ>«r  of 
The  Pex.n-sylvani.\-(Jerman.  As  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  our  folklore  and  literature  generally,  1  con- 
sider  it  a   valuable  addition   to  existing   writings. 

"As  the  Roses  Grow" 

"I  like  your  magazine  very  well  s.>  far.  If  you  ke«p 
on  giving  such  inttresting  matter  and  editorials,  your 
Penxsylv.wia-Germa.v   will  grow  as  the  roses  rtow. 

S.  G.  C. 

Thanks,  kind  friend,  for  the  well  meant 
wish.  But  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  roses 
is  for  a  few  days  only  at  best.  We  would 
rather  grow  as  the  acorns  grow,  only  a  little 
faster. 

A  Call  from  Brazil 

From  Florianopolis,  Sauia  Catharina  Brazil, 
J.  F).  K.  makes  this  request : 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  sample  copy  of  Tm*e 
Penxsyl\  a.nia-Ger.max.  January  number  preferred?  1 
saw  a  notice  of  the  magazine  in  the  Chronicle  and 
News  of  Allentown.  on  Jan.  16.  1  am  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-German stock  and  fttl  some  interest  in  this 
sturdy  ptojile.  My  honored  father  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Alburtis,  I'a.  I  have  been  in 
Brazil  since   1S84. 


Genealogical  Notes  and   Queries 


This   department   is   open   to   all   our   subscribers.      Contributors  will  please  state  thtir  questions  and  informa- 
tion as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible,  being  particularly  careful  in   writing  names  and  dates. 


L 

My  name  is  William  H.  Miller.  I  art  a  son 
of  Jacob  J.  Miller,  a  grandson  of  Joseph  Mil- 
ler and  a  great-grandson  of  Jost  Miller,  who 
came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Reading,  Pa., 
to  Somerset  county  in  1775.  From  the  Ar- 
chives of  Pennsylvania  I  learn  that  Jost  and 
his  brother  Jeremiah  were  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers. 

In  your  January  number  you  state  that  an 
immigrant  named  Jacob  Midler  took  up  460 
acres  of  land  near  Harlem,  Berks  couniv.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  further  information 
about  this  Jacob  Miiller  and  his  descendants. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  first 
settler  of  the  name  Muller,  as  it  was  originally 
spelt.  The  Millers  of  Somerset  are  of  the 
Lutheran  faith.  W.  H.  M. 

Stoyestown,    Pa. 

II. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  oi  pride  to  me 
that  I  am  a  descendant  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
ricrmaiis,  and  since  reading  your  valued  jour- 
nal I   have  more  than  ever  wished  to  possess 


genealogical  data  to  substantiate  my  claims. 
^Iy  father's  line  runs  back  to  royal  Scotch- 
men, to  families  of  "Olde  Englonde. "  to  May- 
flowers and  all  that,  but  mv  maternal  ancestry 
is  altogether  too  obscure  to  please  my  cosmo- 
politan nature. 

I  had  a  great-grandfather.  Jacob  William'^ 
who  lived  on  an  island  in  the  Allegheny  river 
called  "the  Eddy,"  with  his  German  wife 
born  as  Eliza  Bowers  i,  Bauer  .^)  .\pril  4.  1S09, 
in  Braddock's  Field.  Pa.  Williams  was  born 
in  Fairheld,  .\dams  count\.  Pa..  August  18, 
iSoj.  His  mother.  I  believe,  was  of  Holland- 
ish  ancestry,  but  his  wife's  parents  were  <;enu- 
ine  Germans.  Her  mother's  father  was  named 
jiingst  and  came  frc>m  Germany  with  his  la- 
ther shortly  before  1755  or  1775.  When  si.x- 
teen  years  old  he  was  driver  ox  a  supply  wagon 
in  the  Revolution,  as  my  great-uncle  says,  but 
I  surmise  that  he  was  with  Braddocks  army 
in  1755.  These  Jiingsis  were  connected  with 
the  \\  anamakers.  Could  you  help  me  to  trace 
them  ?  Gf.o.  T.  F.sso.n. 

Olathe,   Kan. 
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Our  Book-Table 


Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  he  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Manaf^er  of  Twe 
Pennsylvama-Germax  on  receipt  of  the  puhlislier's  price.  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  nT.-ntionrd  s^-a- 
rately.  Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  through  us  at  the  publisher's  {.rice.  Inquiries 
will   be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


Outline  Studies  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and 
Revelation.  Prepared  by  Rev.  Oscar  S. 
Kricbel,  Pennsburg,  Pa.  31  pages,  i2mo, 
15  cents. 
These  Outline  Studies  are  divided  into  two 
main  parts:  i.  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  2.  The 
Other  Epistles  and  Revelation.  In  the  first  v/e 
have  ten  chapters  or  sections  devoted  to  the 
Apostolic  church.  Paul's  missionary  labors,  and 
his  epistles,  taken  in  chronological  order:  the 
second  treats  of  the  epistles  of  Peter.  John. 
James  and  Jude  and  the  Revelation.  The  sec- 
tions are  carefully  subdivided  and  the  notes, 
tho'  necessarily  brief,  cover  the  field  well.  This 
pamphlet  carries  us  back  to  our  own  student 
days,  when  our  esteemed  teachers  required  us 
to  write  ourlines  of  our  studies  and  impressed 
the  importance  of  presersing  them  for  future 
reviews.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  such  out- 
lines laid  by,  but  the  reviews  have  long  been 
suspended.  However,  we  thoroughly  believe 
in  the  use  of  outlines  and  doubt  not  that  this 
little  work  will  be  very  serviceable  to  Bible 
students    especially  in  Sunday-school. 

The   Marvelous   Story   of   Selim,   the   Algerins 
Castaway.     By  Rev.  A.  Stapleton.  Piugue- 
not   Publishing  Co.,   Wrightsville,   Pa.     28 
pages,  i6mo.     10  cents  a  copy,  four  copies 
for  25  cents,  postpaid. 
We  have  read  this  story  with  great  interest 
and   can  affirm   that   it   is   appropriately  called 
marvelous.     It  is  not  fiction,  but  "a  true  narra- 
tive  of   a   strange   life,"'    collected   from   trust- 
worthy sources.     A  picture  of  the  hero,   from 
a  painting  by  Peale,  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
the  txDoklet.     By  the  way,  this  story  intimates 
what   possibilities   of  fascinating  biography   lie 
in  the  history  of  our  colonial  period. 

Historical  Papers.  From  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society  wc  have  received 
pamphlets  containing  the  papers  read  before  its 
meetings  on  January  5  and  P'ebruary  2,  ipoO 
and  the  minutes  of  those  meetings.  The  for- 
mer treat  of  "The  Musical  and  Literary  Or- 
ganizations of  Landisville  and  Vicinity,''  "The 
Flight  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  from  France  to 
England,"  and  "The  Social  Life  of  Washing- 
ton." The  first  is  by  I).  B.  Landis.  the  last 
two  are  by  Dr.  J.  i*.  Dubbs,  the  well  known 
historian. 

Dr.  George  G.  GrotT.  of  Lewisburg.  Pa.,  an 
ex-surgeon  of  the  I'nited  States  army,  has  sent 
us  a  number  of  pamphlets  from  his  pen.  among 
them  the   Proceedings  of  the   Wyoming  Com- 


memorative Association.  July  4.  1904.  contain- 
ing an  address  bv  Dr.  GrofT :  "A  Colony  out  of 
the   Xorthern  Wilderness." 

University  Studies.  From  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press  at  Baltimore  we  have  received  Xos 
11-12.  Scries  XXIII,  and  Xos.  1-2.  Scries 
XXIV,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science 
These  studies  are  published  monthly  in  regular 
annual  series,  comprising  about  600  pages  with 
index,  at  $3  a  year. 

Among  the  Magazines 

The  Four-Track  Xczis  is  a  very  attractive 
monthly,  offering  a  great  variety  of  matter 
copiously  and  finely  illustrated-  Most  of  its 
articles  are  sketches  of  places  and  persons  of 
historical  and  general  interest,  more  readable 
on  account  of  their  moderate  length.  They 
are  interspersed  with  poems,  jokes  and  anec- 
dotes, while  several  full-page  pictures  enhttnce 
the  charms  of  this  dainty  magazine.  Published 
by  George  H.  Daniels,  Xew  York.  Si  a  year, 
10  cents  a  copy. 

The  Open  Court,  "a  monthly  magazine  de- 
voted to  the  science  oi  religion,  the  religion  of 
science  and  the  extension  of  the  Religious  Par- 
liament idea,"  is  an  old  acquaintance,  met 
again  after  many  years  in  a  new  dress,  which 
indicates  growth.  Those  who  love  to  philoso- 
phize on  the  nature  of  things,  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  and  to  follow  the  specuiati-."^ns 
of  those  thinkers  who  like  to  be  considered 
free,  will  here  find  rich  food  on  which  to  feed. 
The  February  number  is  largely  occupied  by 
the  exponents  of  the  old  Indian  philosophies. 
which  have  of  late  years  gained  a  consider.ibic 
number  of  adherents  in  our  Western  land.  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  $1  a 
year,  10  cents  a  number. 

Munsey's  Magazine  is  publishing  a  series  of 
Race  Articles  each  month.  The  third  paper  of 
this  series.  "The  Germans  in  America."  ap- 
peared in  the  Marcii  number.  It  was  written 
bv  Herbert  X.  Casson.  occupies  fourteen  pa^es 
and  is  illustrated  witli  twenty-four  pof^raiis. 
It  treats  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  Stales 
as  scholars  and  teachers,  as  musicians,  as 
prominent  in  art.  literature  and  journaIi>m,  as 
leaders  of  business,  etc..  the  earliest  German 
settlers,  men  wiio  fouglit  with  Washington. 
the  Germans  of  1848  and  the  trend  of  German 
inimigration.  It  is  a  very  instructive  and  \fcell 
written  contribution. 
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Who  They  Are  and  What  They  Have  Done 


A  SYMPOSIUM  OF  SHORT  SKETCHES 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Pioneer  and  Homebuilder 

BY  REV.  F.  J.  F,  SCHAXTZ,  D.D.,    MYERSTOWN^   PA. 


Extract  from  The  Domestic  Life  and  Char- 
acteristics of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Pio- 
neer, published  in  Proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German  Society,  Vol.  X    (1S99). 

A  HOUSE  to  dwell  in  and  other 
buildings  to  meet  existing  neces- 
sities were  the  first  wants  of  the 
German  immigrant.  The  first  log-house 
was  of  very  plain  construction.  The 
abundance  of  timber  afforded  material 
for  its  construction.  Its  sides  were  of 
logs ;  the  openings  between  logs  were 
filled  with  clay,  often  mixed  with  grass. 
Windows  were  of  small  dimensions. 
Doors  were  often  of  two  parts,  an  upper 
and  a  lower,  hung  or  fastened  separately. 
The  interior  was  frequently  only  one 
room,  with  hearth  and  chimney,  with 
the  floor  of  stone  or  hardened  clay,  with 
steps  or  a  ladder  loading  to  the  attic, 
with  roughly  constructed  tables  and 
benches,  plainly  made  bedsteads,  shelv- 
ing on  the  walls  and  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  logs.  The  pioneer's  house  was  not 
complete  without  the  large  fireplace, 
often  in  the  center  of  the  building  and 
very  often  on  one  of  the  sides  oi  the 
house,  with  hearth  and  chimney  erected 
outside  of  the  building,  yet  joining  the 
same.  Many  of  the  buildings  erected  by 
the  pioneers  and  their  descendants  were 


arranged  to  serve  as  forts  in  case  of  at- 
tacks by  Indians;  hence  the  very  small, 
narrow  windows  in  some  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  attic  built  in  such  manner 
as  to  extend  considerably  over  the  four 
sides  of  the  building,  to  allow  openings 
from  which  the  occupants  could  repel 
attacks  upon  ihe  building. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  the  contents  of  the  dwelling- 
house.  The  large  hall  had  but  little  fur- 
niture besides  a  long,  wooden  chest,  and 
a  few  benches  or  chairs.  The  best  room 
of  the  house  on  one  side  of  the  hall  con- 
tained a  table,  benches,  and  later  chairs, 
a  desk  with  drawers,  and  the  utensils 
used  on  the  special  hearth  in  heating  the 
room.  In  the  rear  of  the  best  room  was  the 
KaniDicr  (bed-room)  with  its  bed  oi  plain 
make,  also  the  trundle-bed  for  young- 
er children  and  the  cradle  for  the  young- 
est, a  bench  or  a  few  chairs  and  the  chest 
of  drawers.  The  room  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall  was  often  not  divided,  but 
when  divided  the  front  room  was  called 
the  living-room  (die  ll'oJnistubc),  with 
tabic  and  benches  or  plain  cliairs,  with 
closet  for  queensware  and  the  storage  oi 
promiscuous  parcels,  with  the  spinning- 
wheel,  with  a  clock  as  soon  as  the  family 
could  afTord  one.  and  with  shelving  for 
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the   books   brought    from   the   fatlierland 
or  secured  in  this  country. 

The  kitchen  contained  the  large  hearth, 
often  very  large,  with  rods  fastened  to 
a  beam  and  later  an  iron  bar,  from  wliich 
hung  chains  to  hold  large  kettles  and  pots 
used  in  the  preparation  of  food  ;  the  tri- 
pod, also  on  the  hearth,  to  hold  kettles 
and  pans  used  daily  by  the  faithful  house- 
wife ;  the  large  dining-table,  with  benches 
on  two  long  sides  and  short  benches  or 
chairs  at  each  end  ;  another  large  table 
for  the  use  of  those  who  prepared  meals 
for  the  family ;  extensive  shelving  for 
holding  tin  and  other  ware ;  benches  for 


the  orchard  were  erected  as  rapidly  as 
the  means  of  the  pioneer  increased.  Tlic 
spring-house,  the  wood-house  and  the 
large  bake-oven  and  smoke-house  under 
one  roof  were  also  arlderl  in  good  time. 

The  early  settler  knew  nothing  of  coal. 
coal-oil  and  burning  gas.  He  had  n.. 
matches,  but  used  Hint,  steel  and  punk  in- 
stead, or  the  sunglass  on  days  when  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  or  the  flashing  of 
powder  in  the  ])an  of  a  gun.  Xo  wonder 
that  at  night  the  burning  log  was  care- 
fully covered  with  ashes,  that  on  the 
coming  morning  embers  might  be  found 
to  secure  fire  for  tiie  new  dav. 


A  i'i()Ni:i:us 
water-buckets  and  other  vessels  and  the 
long  and  deep  mantel-shelf  above  the 
hearth,  on  which  many  articles  were 
placed.  The  second  story  of  the  house 
contained  the  bedrooms  and  often  a  stor- 
age-room. The  bedrooms  were  furnish- 
ed with  beds,  tables,  large  chests,  and 
wooden  pegs  on  the  partitions.  The 
attic  was  of  great  service  for  the  storage 
of  articles  of  the  mechanism  of  man  and 
the  preservation  of  fruits  of  the  field. 
the  garden,  the  orchard  and  the  forest. 

The  barn  and  other  structures  for  the 
shelter  of  live  stock  and  the  storing  of 
the  products  of  the  fieUl.  the  liieadow  ami 


n\u\  I'uuntry.   ivimstnir?.  I'a. 


I.OG-inVlILLIN*;. 

The  pioneer  had  no  hydrant,  no  tur- 
bine-wheel and  pipes,  no  tanks  on  tlic 
attic,  to  supply  the  kitchen  with  water. 
He  knew  nothing  oi  tlie  nuxlern  refri;:- 
erator  and  dumb-waiter.  The  lT\\yoi\  on 
the  hearth  held  kettles  and  pans  and 
other  vessels:  the  iron  rod  or  chain  fas- 
tened to  the  bar  in  the  chimney  held  ket- 
tles over  the  burnin«:r  wood  on  the  »l««»-»r 
of  the  hearth.  The  l>ake-oven  serve*!  not 
(Mily  fi>r  baking  brea<l.  but  also  in  the 
preparation  of  otlier  Umm\.  The  large 
iron  pot  placeil  over  ihc  fire  had  a  siKC'.al 
cover,  with  a  heavy  rim.  to  hold  Inirnin^- 
coal,  and  th.us  was  of  varied  service. 
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Tablecloths  were  not  always  used. 
The  tirst  dishes  were  pewter  and  later 
of  domestic  earthen  ware  and  pottery. 
Platters,  plates,  bowls  and  other  vessels 
held  the  pre})ared  food.  Individual 
plates,  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and  forks 
were  not  wanting.  Food  was  often  con- 
veyed from  a  large  dish  directly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  eater.  When  such  was  the 
custom,  each  person  was  required  to  keep 
to  his  own  place  in  the  platter.  The  or- 
dinary meal  was  plainly  served..  Napkins 
and  finger-bowls  were  not  always  used. 
The  basin  and  towel  near  the  water- 
bucket,  well  or  spring  were  for  such  ser- 
vice. 


and  the  long  lines  of  fences  enclosing  the 
diti'crent  parts  oi  the  farm.  Whilst  the 
dwelling  sheltered  the  family,  the  build- 
ings of  the  farmyard  sheltered  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  many  of  the 
feathered  tribes. 

To  clothe  themselves  the  great  body  of 
settlers  found  it  necessary  to  raise  flax 
and  later  sheep  for  furnishing  a  supply 
of  wool,  so  that  materials  for  clothing 
and  other  uses  could  be  secured  in  this 
new  world.  From  the  sowing  of  the  Hax- 
seed  to  the  completion  of  the  tow  or  linen 
there  was  work  for  men  and  women.  In 
the  course  of  years  the  pioneer  and  his 
descendants   raised   sheep.      A   husband- 
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The  pioneer  was  a  true  expansionist. 
Where  once  only  the  log-house,  the  sim- 
ple structure  for  the  protection  of  ani- 
mals and  the  storing  of  field  and  meadow 
products,  the  enclosed  small  garden  and 
a  limited  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion were  to  be  seen,  there  appeared  in 
the  course  of  years  the  large,  well  built 
dwelling-house,  the  immense  barn  and 
many  other  buildings  for  other  uses,  the 
large  garden,  the  beautiful  meatlows.  the 
many  large  fields  bearing  a  variety  of 
crops,  the  carcfull\-  made  roads  and  lanes 


man  would  have  from  ten  to  twelve,  but 
frequently  also  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  or  more  sheep.  In  those  primitive 
vears  and  in  man\  \ears  that  followed 
garments  were  made  at  home  without 
anv  directions  given  by  fashion-books 
and  without  the  aid  oi  sewing-machines. 
In  later  years  tailors  were  engaged  to 
come  to  the  homes  of  families  to  make 
garments  for  men.  The  primitive  moth- 
ers anil  daughters  had  an  abundance  of 
work  in  making  garments  for  members 
of  the  htnisehold.     Thev   were  also  fre- 
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quently  engaged  in  knitting,  to  supply 
the  family  with  stockings,  socks,  mittens, 
scarfs  and  caps.  They  likewise  spent 
much  time  in  making  from  tow,  linen 
and  woolen  materials  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles for  use  and  ornament  in  the  home. 

The  reprint  of  so  many  books  publish- 
ed in  America  and  the  publication  of 
books  prepared  in  America  shows  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  the  same. 
Whilst  many  of  the  books  were  used  at 
regular  church-services,  they  were  also 
of  great  benefit  to  individuals  and  fami- 
lies in  their  respective  homes.  The  Bible 
was  read  at  home,  the  prayer-book  was 
regularly  used,  and  its  pages,  soiled  in  the 
course  of  years,  showed  how  highly  it 
was  prized.  The  catechisms  and  sermon- 
books  were  read  at  home-worship  and 
the  hymn-book  was  the  delight  of  true 
worshipers. 

One  of  the  special  occasions  in  the 
home-life  of  our  ancestors  was  caused  by 
a  change  of  residence.  When  the  new 
home  was  not  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  old,  moving  was  often  quietly  at- 
tended to  by  the  aid  of  a  few  neighbors, 
who  on  successive  days  assisted  in  re- 
moving the  effects  of  a  family  to  their 
new  home.  But  when  the  removal  re- 
quired a  journey  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or 
more  miles  and  all  the  effects  were  to  be 
carried  to  the  new  residence  on  the  same 
day,  then  great  preparations  were  neces- 
sary before  moving-day.  An  abundance 
of  food  was  prepared  and  carefully  pack- 
ed to  be  carried  securely.  On  the  day 
and  night  preceding  moving-day  neigh- 
bors arrived  with  their  large  wagons,  on 
which  household-goods  and  farm-utensils 
were  safely  packed.  The  journey  was 
begun  as  early  as  possible  on  moving- 
day.  A  day  without  rain  was  the  cause 
of  great  joy,  and  a  day  with  rain  brought 
many  regrets.  The  journey  itself  was 
often  accompanied  with  incidents  of  in- 
terest, but  at  times  also  with  accidents 
not  soon  forgotten.     The  safe  arrival  at 


the  new  home  was  followed  by  work  of 
busy  hands  in  unloading  goods  and  plac- 
ing effects  in  the  house  and  other  build- 
ings. The  first  meal  in  the  new  home 
was  made  of  the  abundant  supply  that 
was  brought  from  the  old.  When  the 
neighbors  from  the  old  home  were 
obliged  to  tarry  for  a  night  before  re- 
turning and  the  neighbors  of  the  new 
home  visited  the  newly  arrived  family, 
there  was  a  social  gathering  in  the  new 
home  to  be  long  remembered  by  all  par- 
ticipants. 

When,  however,  the  change  of  resi- 
dence required  a  long  journey  from  some 
part  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  to  a  place 
in  a  central  or  western  county  or  possibly 
in  a  county  on  the  western  border  of  the 
State,  then  a  family  had  a  still  greater 
variety  of  experiences.  All  the  articles 
that  could  not  well  be  carried  on  the 
journey  were  sold  privately  or  at  a  public 
sale.  Large  covered  wagons  were  se- 
cured for  packing  and  carrying  lighter 
g-oods  and  provisions  for  the  journey. 
Whilst  places  for  those  who  made  the 
journey  were  often  found  in  these  wag- 
ons, special  conveyances  were  at  times 
provided  for  the  family  and  friends. 
When  a  number  of  families  moved  at  the 
same  time  and  to  the  same  region  of 
country,  the  journey  was  marked  by  in- 
creased interest.  At  meal-times  the 
caravan  would  halt,  fires  were  kindled  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  or  in  the  forest,  and 
food  was  carefully  prepared  and  served 
abundantly.  Horses  were  supplied  with 
provender  and  allowed  to  graze.  When 
the  night  had  to  be  spent  where  no  lodg- 
ing could  be  secured,  the  pilgrims  slept 
intheir  wagons.  By  removals  from  east- 
ern and  central  Pennsylvania.  Pennsyl- 
vania-German families  became  import- 
ant factors  in  the  settlement  of  territo- 
ries beyond  the  borders  of  our  State  and 
in  the  making  oi  odier  States  of  our  glo- 
rious Union. 


In  the  eighteenth  as  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  German  colonist  entered  the  un- 
broken wilderness,  clearing  first  the  lands 
in  the  valleys  and  along  the  river  courses, 
then,    as    the   population    increased    and 


land  became  scarcer.climbing  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  everywhere  changing  the 
primeval  forest  into  fields  covered  with 
grain  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  the 
rude  buidings  of  the  farmers.— Kuhns. 
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Then  plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep, 
And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  keep. 

— Poor  Richard. 

IF  any  one  should  question  the  truth 
of  the  assertion  that  no  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  able  to  boast  of 
so  many  rich  and  beautiful  farms  as 
Pennsylvania,  especially  the  eastern  por- 
tion, let  him  visit  the  garden  spots  of  the 
State  in  the  height  of  their  glory,  and  he 
will  there  behold  an  array  of  sights  fas- 
cinating enough  to  win  the  admiration 
of  even  the  most  skeptical.  While  the 
eye  is  feasting  on  the  glorious  scenery 
and  the  mind  vainly  endeavoring  to  lift 
the  veil  and  conjure  up  the  years  of  toil 
and  patience,  sweat  and  brawn,  it  cost 
to  achieve  such  wonderful  results,  this 
question  will  no  doubt  suggest  itself  to 
many  beholders :  How  did  those  people 
manage  thus  to  outstrip  the  rest  of  the 
farming  population  of  the  State  and 
country?  Numerous  circumstances  com- 
bined to  bring  about  the  result,  but  lim- 
ited space  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  only 
a  few  of  the  most  important :  and  in  or- 
der to  do  so  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
go  back  to  the  time  when  the  country 
was  first  opened  to  the  settlers,  and  com- 
pare the  Germans  with  the  Scotch-Irish, 


who  we  all  know  were  their  strongest 
competitors  in  tilling  the  land.  History 
furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  Cierman  farmer  of  Europe  for  many 
centuries  has  been  too  seriously  handi- 
capped by  burdensome  taxation  and  lim- 
ited territory  to  encourage  his  agricul- 
tural instincts,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  laudable  ambition. 

As  a  rule  the  result  has  been  that  he  is 
compelled  not  only  to  utilize  every  inch 
of  ground,  but  to  work  hard  and  con- 
stantly replenish  the  soil,  as  well  as  to 
husband  all  his  resources  in  order  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.  There- 
fore, when  the  first  settlers  arrived  in 
this  country,  the  Germans  naturally  fell 
into  their  accustomed  habits  of  slaving 
and  saving,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  land 
was  plenteous  and  easily  obtainable.  The 
opportunity  as  well  as  their  ambition  to 
become  landholders  led  them  to  work 
still  harder,  altho*  it  must  have  been 
clearly  evident  that  an  easier  and  more 
successful  life  was  in  store  for  them  in 
their  new  home.  However,  their  severe 
training  more  than  their  greed  compelled 
them  for  the  first  few  generations  at 
least  to  follow  the  same  methods  and 
practice  the  same  rigid  economy  as  their 
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fathers;  therefore  their  self-denial  and 
unceasing  toil  could  hardly  fail  to  cul- 
minate, sooner  or  later,  in  more  than  or- 
dinary success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scotch-Irish 
had  no  sooner  landed  on  our  shores  and 
discovered  lliat  the  country  was  full  of 
game  of  almost  every  description  than 
the  allurements  of  the  chase  appealed  so 
effectually  to  their  bucolic  instincts — 
most  of  them  were  shepherds — that  they 
determined,  if  possible,  to  take  life  easy. 
They  had  been  trained  in  a  different 
school  from  the  Germans — a  school  in 
which  they  were  taught  that  man's  des- 
tiny was  not  to  be  forever  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water,  but  that  there 
were  higher  and  nobler  missions  to  be 
planned  and  consummated  in  the  New 
World.  In  roaming  over  their  native 
heath  those  people  had  been  accustomed 
to  depend  largely  upon  what  the  earth 
would  provide  for  them  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor,  so  that  too  much  time 
was  spent  in  hunting  and  fishing  to  en- 
able them  to  keep  up  with  their  German 
neighbors.  \\'e  nuist  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  for  many  of  the  first  years  of 
the  settlements  the  Scotch-Irish,  who 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  police 
and  milita:y  forces  of  the  colonies,  were 
frequently  obliged  to  neglect  their  farms 
while  fighting  the  French  and  Indians. 
as  well  as  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  that  followed.  Taking  all  these 
facts  into  consideration,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  Germans  had  abundant  opportu- 
nity to  become  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful as  tillers  of  the  soil.  Of  course 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  industry 
and  peculiar  thrift  of  the  latter  have  al- 
ways attracted  special  attention,  not  only 
in  this  State,  -but  all  thro'  the  West, 
where  so  many  of  those  people  settled 
from  time  to  time.  Indeed  so  conspicu- 
ous is  this  fact  that  the  traveling  public 
has  repeatedly  told  us  that  they  can  rec- 
ognize a  Pennsylvania-German  farm  al- 
most at  a  glance,  the  most  noticeable 
feature  being  the  exceptional  cleanliness 
of  the  land,  for  the  owner  seldom  per- 
mits any  weeds  to  flourish  long  enough 
to  interfere  with  the  growth  oi  the  crops. 


or  any  waste  places  t-j  mar  the  beauty  uf 
his  farm. 

.Many  di.sparaging  allusions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  austere 
life  of  the  earlier  German  farmers,  but  I 
am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  say  iliat 
their  ajjparent  selfishness  and  unfaltering 
devotion  to  duty  as  they  saw  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  legacy  to  their  descend- 
ants that  any  country  could  be  proud  to 
claim — a  legacy  that  gave  birth  eventu- 
ally to  the  very  highest  order  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  also  no  less  true  that,  if  t!ic 
real  wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation  lie 
in  its  soil,  the  German  farmer  contribut- 
ed the  first  if  not  the  most  essential  fac- 
tor to  the  success  of  the  government. 

Xot  only  in  the  early  period  of  their 
history,  but  down  to  the  present  day,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  no  doubt  most 
essential  traits  of  character  exhibited  by 
the  German  farmers  is  that  which  con- 
stantly impels  them  to  be  strictly  honest 
in  all  their  dealings,  public  as  well  as 
private,  and  nothing  can  appeal  to  us 
with  greater  force  or  sympathy  than  the 
I^rayerful  admonition  of  parents  to  their 
children,  on  leaving  hoiue  for  the  first 
time  to  mingle  with  the  world,  to  be  hon- 
est and  faithful  to  duty  above  all  things. 
What  nobler  or  richer  legacy  could  be 
left  to  au}-  one"  Without  such  ex- 
amples and  intense  solicitude  to  trans- 
mit characters  of  probity  and  honesty 
the  most  active  interest  and  work  in  the 
erection  of  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions would  hardly  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Xew  World ;  they  should  for- 
ever silence  the  harping  critic  who  !ias 
hitherto  tried  to  belittle  the  unobtrusive 
but  etTectual  work  of  those  people. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  consider- 
able prejuilice  against  the  German  far- 
mer stili  exists  among  the  people  oi 
towns  and  cities,  but  fortunately  very 
little  has  any  foundation  in  truth.  The 
accusation  that  he  is  miserly  can  readily 
he  dispnned  by  the  luxurious  adorn- 
meiU  oi  his  home,  his  fine  horses  and  ex- 
pensive carriages,  as  well  as  by  his  liber- 
ality in  many  things  relating  to  the  pro- 
gress and  welfare  of  the  communiiy  in 
Ahich   he  lives;  and  allho'  he  does  n«»i 
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squander  his  money  like  some  people,  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  he  seldom  hesi- 
tates to  part  with  his  hard-earned  dollars 
in  whatever  his  fancy  delights  in. 

Of  all  the  different  causes  which  have 
brought  about  such  a  radical  chan,'2:e  in 
the  social  life  of  the  farmer  within  the 
past  fifty  years  the  introduction  of  more 
and  better  schools  thro'out  the  rural  dis- 
tricts has  no  doubt  been  the  most  potent. 
General  education  has  broken  down  and 
destroyed  almost  every  barrier  that  once 
surrounded  the  isolated  life  of  the  farm, 
while  the  universal  use  of  all  sorts  of 
machinery  to  lessen  labor  enables  the 
farmer  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to 
cultivating  some  of  the  social  amenities 
of  which  his  ancestor  knew  little  and  for 
which  he  cared  less.  At  the  same  time, 
daily  contact  with  his  town-neighbors  has 
taught  him  that  his  duty  as  a  citizen  is 
not  confined  to  the  narrow  precincts  of 
the  farm,  but  extends  to  the  community 
and  State,  in  whose  growth  and  welfare 
he  is  becoming  more  deeply  interested 
from  year  to  year.  The  irresistible 
forces  of  our  newspapers,  postal  service 
and  railroads,,  connecting  almost  every 
village  and  hamlet,  have  wrought  such 
changes  in  the  farmer's  household  that 
in  many  instances  his  sons  and  daughters 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
their  city-cousins  in  ptMut  of  mental 
equipment  and  social  polish.  The  re- 
cent introduction  of  the  telephone  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  revolutionize  the  far- 
mer's life  still  more,  as  it  will  eventuall\' 
bring  him  into  sjx^aking  comnumication 
with  his  neighbor  almost  as  easily  as  if 
thev  lived  next  door  to  each  other.     In 


short,  "no  pent-up  Utica  contracts"  the 
mental  vision  or  any  longer  isolates  the 
life  of  the  modern  farmer,  lor,  whether 
he  is  quietly  following  the  plow  or  reap- 
ing his  crops,  his  mind  can  busy  itself 
with  the  solution  of  all  the  different  com- 
mercial, social  and  political  problems 
which  are  constantly  arising  and  agitat- 
ing the  community.  State  and  nation. 
Take  him  all  in  all.  then,  the  farmer  of 
today  who  owns  his  land  is  the  most  in- 
dependent man  living,  and  as  he  gazes 
upon  his  broad  acres  oi  smiling  corn  and 
waving  fields  of  grain  he  can  truthfully 
exclaim;  "1  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 
Any  dissertation  on  the  work  of  the 
German  farmer  without  proper  reference 
to  the  labors  oi  his  wife  would  be  not 
only  very  incomplete,  but  wholly  unfair, 
to  say  the  least.  For  several  generations 
the  wife  oi  the  farmer  wt^rkcd  faithfully 
alongside  of  her  husband  in  the  field,  not 
only  in  the  interval  of  her  household- 
duties,  but  freiiuently  all  day.  doing  her 
housework  at  night  lon^  after  the  others 
had  retired  to  rest.  Her  life  of  drudgery 
and  unceasing  toil  truly  verified  the  old 
saying : 

"Man    works    from    sun    to    fun : 
Woman's  work  is  never  done." 

The  farmer's  wife  took  great  pride  in 
educating  her  daughters  how  to  conduct 
houselu>lds  of  their  own  when  the  lime 
came  to  get  marrieil. 

.MI  die  Madche  niisse  lernc 
Gut  7.U  sclipinne  un  zu  zwerne; 
Hie  wu  sohecne   Klee*lcr  welle. 
Misse    sich    an>    SchpinnraJ    schlcllc. 
A    great    deal    mi\:ht    be   advanced   to 
sui>port  her  claims  to  the  success  of  her 
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worthy  spouse,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  I  could  pay  her  a  greater  compH- 
nient  than  by  brietly  alkuling  to  the  cu- 
linary department  of  her  household.  The 
kitchen,  which  for  many  years  constitut- 
ed the  chief  living-room  of  the  family, 
was  the  pride  of  her  life.  There  she 
reigned  supreme,  but,  to  her  everlasting 
credit  be  it  said,  in  spite  of  her  autocrat- 
ic rule  nothing  was  left  undone  in  min- 
istering to  all  those  wants  which  go  to 
make  life  comfortable  and  happy,  and  the 
meanest  beggar  generally  found'  her  hand 
open  and  ready  to  feed  him  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  All  around  the  walls  of  her 
little  kingdom  were  carefully  arranged 
the  cooking-utensils  in  daily  use,  and  the 
busy  wife  constantly  vied  with  her  neigh- 
j  bor  in  keeping  the  brass,  copper  or  bri- 
;  tannia  ware — there  was  little  tinware  to 
be  seen  in  those  days — polished  to  the 
highest  degree,  not  only  on  Saturday  for 
Sunday's  exhibition,  but  every  day  of  the 
I  week  more  or  less  of  that  particular  work 
I       had  to  be  done.     The  reader  can  easilv 


imagine  what  an  amount  of  labor  was 
involved  in  this  daily  process  of  clean- 
ing and  polishing,  but  it  was  the  custom 
then,  and  the  kitchen  certainly  presented 
an  immaculate  appearance  when  it  was 
finished.  At  its  appro})riate  place  stood 
the  long  deal  table,  generally  without  a 
cover,  with  benches  instead  of  chairs 
running  along  its  full  length,  and  when 
that  table  was  loaded  with  its  usual  va- 
riety of  steaming  viands  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  hungry  people,  it  really 
formed  a  sight  to  behold.  As  a  boy  the 
writer  frequently  had  occasion  to  be 
present  at  one  of  those  generous  meals, 
and  can  assure  you  that  no  festive  gath- 
ering in  which  he  has  since  participated 
ever  proved  half  so  refreshing  to  the  in- 
ner man  as  did  the  indulgence  in  one  of 
those  feasts — ''feasts  fit  for  the  gods.'* 
A  keener  appetite  then  may  possibly 
have  added  to  the  enjoyment,  but  for  all 
that  to  the  good  wives  and  daughters 
who  presided  over  those  feasts  be  all  the 
honor  and  glory. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Manufacturer  and  Merchant 

BY  PROF.   LEWIS  R.   HARLEV.  PH.D..   PHILADELPHIA. 


MOST  of  the  early  German  settlers 
in  Pennsylvania  followed  the 
occupation  of  farming,  and 
their  estates  are  to  this  day  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Proud,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  says :  "The  Ger- 
mans seem  more  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  improvement  of  a  wilderness,  and 
the  Irish  for  trade.  The  Germans  soon 
got  estates  in  this  country,  where  indus- 
try and  economy  are  the  chief  requisites 
to  procure  them." 

While  the  Germans  have  labored  so 
zealously  to  transform  the  wilderness  of 
Pennsylvania  into  a  garden  spot,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  have  been  prominent 
figures  as  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
The  emigrants  froni  the  Palatinate  fol- 
lowed a  great  variety  of  occupations. 
Among  the  German  Protestants  arriving 
in  London  in  1709  were  1,838  farmers 
and  gardeners.  56  bakers,  Sj  masons,  124 
carpenters,  68  shoemakers,  99  tailors,  29 
butchers,  45  millers,  14  tanners,  7  stock- 


ing-weavers. 6  barbers,  4  locksmiths.  95 
cloth-  and  linen- weavers.  S2  coopers,  13 
saddlers.  18  schoolmasters.  2  engravers. 
2  silversmiths,  48  blacksmiths  and  3  pot- 
ters. Xearly  all  of  these  mechanics 
found  a  permanent  home  in  America, 
bringing  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
useful  arts,  which  they  applied  to  great 
advantage.  Governor  Pennypacker.  in 
his  account  of  the  settlement  of  German- 
town,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  first 
impulse  of  the  German  migration  into 
Pennsylvania  came  from  Crefeld.  a  town 
of  weavers  and  craftsmen  along  the 
lower  Rhine,  near  tlie  borders  of  Hol- 
land. Many  Germans  who  had  sufifercJ 
persecution  found  a  refuge  at  Crefeld, 
and  they  gladly  accepted  Penn's  invita- 
tion to  settle  in  his  province. 

On  March  10.  1682.  Penn  convoyed  to 
Jacob  Telner.  Jan  Streypcrs  and  Dirck 
Sipman.  oi  Crefeld.  deeds  tor  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  to  each  in  Pennsvl- 
vania.     Other  tracts  of  land  were  sold 
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through  the  Frankfort  Company,  and  in 
[unc,  1683,  the  first  German  emij:(rants 
sailed  for  Philadelphia  in  the  ship  Con- 
cord. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  party  were  weavers.  On  their 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  the  settlement  of 
(icrmantown  was  at  once  bcg^un.  Jacob 
Telner,  of  Crefeld,  who  had  extensive 
business  interests  in  Amsterdam,  spent 
thirteen  years  in  the  new  colony.  Mis 
wide  experience  as  a  merchant  proved  to 
be  of  great  value  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  new  town.  Cornelius 
Bom,  a  member  of  Telner's  party,  opened 
a  notion  store  in  Germantown  and  occa- 
sionally went  out  on  peddling  tours 
among  the  Indians.  The  town  soon  be- 
came noted  for  its  industry.  The  first 
settlers  had  learned  the  art  of  weaving  at 
Crefeld,  and  they  now  followed  this  pur- 
suit so  diligently  that  Pastorius,  in  de- 
vising a  town-seal,  selected  a  trefoil  of 
clover,  one  leaf  bearing  a  vine,  one  a 
stalk  of  flax  and  the  third  a  weaver's 
spool,  with  the  motto,  "Vhiuni,  Liniim  et 
Tcxtrinum."  The  manufactures  of  Ger- 
mantown were  noticed  by  foreign  trav- 
elers in  later  years.  Rev.  Andrew  Bur- 
naby,  of  England,  writing  in  1775,  says: 
""The  German-town  thread  stockings  are 
in  high  estimation ;  and  the  year  before 
last,  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  there 
were  manufacfured  in  that  town  alone, 
above  60,000  dozen  pair." 

An  important  branch  of  manufactur- 
ing had  its  origin  near  Germantown  in 
1690,  when  William  Rittinghuysen.  the 
ancestor  of  David  Rittenhouse,  erected 
on  a  branch  of  the  Wissahickon  creek  the 
earliest  paper-mill  in  America.  Here 
the  paper  was  made  which  was  used  by 
William  Bradford,  the  pioneer  printer 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1724  Christopher  Sower 
and  family  arrived  at  Germantown. 
Although  he  is  generally  recalled  as  a 
printer,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  refer  to 
Him  as  a  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
Born  at  Laasphe,  Germany,  in  1693, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  in  early  youth 
lie  learned  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  Owt 
authority  says :  '*Saur  is  a  very  ingenious 
man.  He  is  a  separatist  who  has  be- 
come dexterous  in  at  least  thirtv  trades. 
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DAVID    RITTKNIIOUSE. 

Astronomor   and    Maker  of   Mathematical    Instruments 

(See  full  sketch  in  The  Penn*ylvaula-Gera;au. 

Jan..    1901) 

For,  having  come  over  to  America  as  a 
tailor,  he  has  since  become  a  prinicr. 
apothecary,  surgeon,  botanist,  clock  and 
watchmaker,  cabinet-maker,  bookbinder, 
newspaper-maker,  manufacturer  of  his 
own  tools,  wire  and  lead  drawer,  paper- 
maker,  etc.,  etc."  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  in 
his  ''History  oi  the  Brethren,"  criticizes 
the  above  statement,  claiming  that  Sower 
was  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Marburg  University.  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh says:  "He  was  not,  according  to 
all  the  records  of  his  descendants,  a  tai- 
lor." Friedrich  Kapp,  an  excellent  au- 
thority, is  of  the  opinion  that  Sower 
"learned  the  manufacture  oi  spectacles 
in  his  native  city."  In  1 731  Christopher 
Sower  erected  a  large  mansion  in  Ger- 
mantown. and  here  he  began  the  busi- 
ness oi  an  optician.  A  few  months  later 
he  also  became  a  clockmaker  and  apoth- 
ecarv.  I  shall  not  refer  to  his  career  as 
a  printer,  for  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered   in    another   article.      He    was   a 
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man  of  wonderful  energy  and  inici^enuity. 
\\q  find  him  casting  his  own  types,  man- 
ufacturing paj^er,  mixing  printers'  ink, 
inventing  a  new  six-plate  stove,  making 
clocks  which  indicated  the  hours, 
months  and  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
compounding  medicines  to  heal  the  sick. 
Several  prominent  German  names  are 
associated  with  the  iron  industry  in 
colonial  Pennsylvania.  About  1750  John 
Huber  erected  a  furnace  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  a  few  years  later  sold  the 
property  to  Henry  William  Stiegel, 
Charles  Stedman  and  Alexander  Sted- 
man.  The  following  legend  was  inscrib- 
ed on  the  furnace : 

Johan  Huber.  der  erste  DeiUsche  man 
Der  das  Eisenwerk  voHfiiren  kann. 

Baron  Stiegel,  the  new  owner,  rebuilt 
the  furnace  in  1757.  and  also  erected 
glass-works.  He  was  a  native  of  ^lann- 
heim,  Germany,  and  at  one  time  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth.  He  operated  the 
furnace  for  more  than  eighteen  years, 
when  he  met  with  financial  reverses. 
Stiegel  manufactured  the  famous  "jamb 
stoves/'  which  were  set  in  the  jamb  of 
the  fire-place,  and  passed  throaigh  the 
wall  so  as  to  heat  the  adjoining  room. 
The  stoves  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: 

Baron  Stiegel  ist  der  Mann 
Der  die  Ofen  machen  kann. 

The  Elizabeth  furnace,  as  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  Stiegel's  wife,  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Coleman 
family. 

Among  the  German  merchants  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
name  of  IMichael  Hillegas.  Sr.,  stands 
prominent.  Besides  having  the  care  of 
large  business  interests,  he  looked  after 
the  welfare  of  the  German  immigrants. 
The  lamented  Henry  S.  Dotterer  pays 
him  a  glowing  tribute  in  the  following 
letter,  published  in  Minnich's  "Memoir 
of  the  l-'irst  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States" : 
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JOHN     WANAMAKKIl.     Mfr«.h.iM 

In  my  judgment  Michael  Hillegas.  the  mer- 
chant, is  a  more  noteworthy  character  than 
his  son,  the  Continental  treasurer.  He  tie- 
serves  high  regard  from  us  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  extraction.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
German  merchants  in  Piiiladelphia  at  liiai 
time,  some  thirty  years  'before  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  one  in  whom  the  inland  farm- 
ers trusted.  The  plain  country  people  needed 
just  such  a  man  at  that  period,  when  they  had 
no  friends  to  speak  of  outside  their  own  na- 
tionality in  the  province.  .  .  .  Michael  Hille- 
gas was  their  friend  and  in  a  degree  their 
main  protector.  If  you  study  his  ch.iracter 
from  this  standpoint.  I  feel  sure  you  will  find 
him  a  man  worthy  of  honor  from  u<  —  a  u-^e- 
ful.   helpful,  nictureso.ue  character. 

As  the  space  assigned  to  me  is  filled. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  consider  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  llic  nine- 
teenth century.  I  hope  to  do  so.  how- 
ever, in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Pknx- 
svLV.wi  \-Gkk.\i.\n. 


The  German  colonists  he  (Penn"! 
brought  here  represented  a  far  higher 
level  of  education  than  his  English  col- 
onists.   Thev  were  more  advanced  in  the 


arts,  they  were  better  ver.-iod  in  letter-, 
and  they  represented  a  hiudier  educ.v 
tiiMial  standard  than  existed  in  England. 
whose  schools  were  at  tlieir  lowest  ebb. 
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THE  activities  of  the  descendants 
of  the  early  German  and  Swiss 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  have 
taken  foremost  rank  in  all  callin2:s.  but 
science  has  received  remarkable  atten- 
tion at  their  hands.  The  impression 
which  they  have  left  upon  the  pa^2:e  of. 
.><cience  is  so  pronoimced  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  more,  in  this  instance,  than 
merely  call  attention  to  the  work  of  some 
of  the  more  important  performers. 

The  advancement  of  science  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  is 
notable  in  astronomy,  mathematics, 
chemistry.  p:i}sics.  geology,  anatomy, 
physiology,  botany  and  zoology,  as  pure 
sciences,  and  especially  so  in  tlie  applied 
sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery,  in 
which  the  greatest  number  have  labored. 

In  astronomy  and  mathematics  the 
foremost  investigators  were  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  (1732-1796)  and  John  Lukens 
(1720-1789).  Rittenhouse  constructed 
the  apparatus  and  was  assisted  by  Lu- 
kens in  making  the  first  observations  on 
the  transit  of  \'enus,  November  9.  1769, 
that  had  ever  been  made.  Rittenhouse 
subsequently  made  observations  on  sev- 
eral eclipses  and  on  comets,  the  results 
of  which  he  communicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  As  surveyors 
both  rendered  invaluable  services  in  es- 
tablisiiing  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  other  States.  Rittenhouse  also 
achieved  renown  thro*  the  construction 
of  two  orreries,  one  for  Princeton  College 
and  one  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  .exemplify  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  chemistry  and  geology  the  foremost 
investigators  were  Caspar  Wistar  (1761- 
i8iS),^  Samuel  S.  Haldeman  (1812- 
1880 ).  Joseph  Leidy  (1823-1891)  and 
Theodore  G.  Wormley  (T826-1807). 
Wistar  became  professor  oi  chemistry  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  I78().  and 
tluis  became  one  oi  the  early  exix^nents 
<^f  this  science  in  America.  Haldeman 
was   connected   with   the   ideological   sur- 


veys of  Xew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
and  made  contributions  to  the  utilization 
of  anthracite  coal  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Lcidy  made  numerous  advances  in 
our  knowledge  of  geology  and  especially 
of  i)aleontology.  Wormley  *s  Micro- 
chemistry  of  Poisons  has  for  years  been 
the  recognized  standard  work  on  toxi- 
cology thro'out  the  scientific  worM.  while 
his  services  as  chemist  to  the  geological 
survey  of  Ohio  were  most  distinguished. 

Anatomy  and  ph\sialogy  have  been 
materially  extended  thro'  the  investiga- 
tions of  Caspar  Wistar.  Joseph  Leidy 
and  Samuel  D.  Gross  (1805-1884). 

Botany  and  zoology,  along  with  gen- 
eral biology  and  comparative  anatomy, 
have    had    manv    workers    amonjst    tlie 
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Pennsylvania-Germans.  Adam  Kiihn 
(1741-1817),  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg 
(1753- 1 815),  Lewis  David  von  Schwei- 
nitz  (1780- 1834),  John  Eberle  (1787- 
1838),  Timothy  Abbot  Conrad  (1803- 
1877),  Samuel  S.  Haldeman.  Francis 
Wolle  (1817-1893)  and  Joseph  Leidy  are 
those  most  widely  known.  The  publica- 
tions of  greatest  importance  by  these  in- 
vestigators are:  ^luhlcnberg's  Catalog 
of  the  Plants  of  Xorth  America  and  his 
Description  of  the  Grasses  and  Sedges  of 
North  America ;  von  Schweinitz's  work 
on  the  Fungi  and  Sedges  of  Xorth  Amer- 
ica; Eberle's  publication  on  r>otanical 
Terminology :  Haldeman's  Fresh-Water 
Shells  of  North  America:  Conrad's  Ma- 
rine Conchology  and  his  work  on  Fossils 
and  Fresh-Water  Bivalve  Shells :  Wolle's 
Fresh-Water  Algae  and  Leidy's  Fresh- 
Water  Rhizopods. 

Physical  science  has  been  advanced 
thro'  the  ingenuity  oi  Riitenhouse  in  the 
construction  of  astronomical  instruments, 
and  that  of  Wolle  in  the  invention  oi  a 
machine  for  making  paper-bags. 


In  the  applied  sciences  of  medicine  and 
surgery  there  has  been  a  host  of  work- 
ers amongst  the  Pennsylvania-Germans, 
the  more  prominent  of  whom  were: 
Kuhn,  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
botany  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia 
(1768-1789),.  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1789-1792)  and  professor 
of  physics  (1792-1797)  :  Wistar,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia (1789- 1 792),  adjunct  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1792-1808)  and  professor  of 
anatomy  (180S-1818);  Eberle.  professor 
of  materia  medica  in  the  ^ledical  College 
of  Ohio  (1831-1837)  and  professor  of 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  Transylvania 
University  (1837-1838):  Leidy,  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  L'niversiiy  of 
Pennsylvania  (1853-1891),  director  oi 
the  Biological  Department  and  professor 
of  zoology,  professor  of  zoology  in  the 
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Veterinary  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  president  of  the  facuUy 
of  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  and  profes- 
sor of  natural  history  in  Swarthmore 
College ;  the  elder  Gross,  professor  of 
pathological  anatomy  in  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege (1835-1839),  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Louisville  (1S40- 
1850),  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  (1850- 
1851),  professor  of  surgery  in  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  (1851-1855)  and  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  (1855-1882);  the  elder  Pepper, 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1860-1864);  his  son.  William 
Pepper  the  younger  (1843-1898),  profes- 
sor of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  (1873-1884)  and 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  (1884-1898);  the  younger 
Gross     (1837-1889),    professor    oi    the 


principles  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery 
in  Jefferson  Medical  College  (18S2- 
1889J  ;  Wormley,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  science  in  Capitol  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  O.  (1852-1865;,  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  Star- 
ling Medical  Colle;:e  ( 1854-1877)  and 
professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in 
the  Universitv  of  Pennsvlvania  (1877- 
1897). 

It  is  not  alone  thro'  their  professional 
functions  that  these  men  assisted  in  ad- 
vancing and  molding  the  scientific 
thought  of  their  day,  but  also  thro*  the 
books  and  papers  they  have  published, 
by  which  means  they  have  reached  a  far 
larger  audience.  The  important  works 
published  by  these  gentlemen  arc:  Wis- 
tar's  System  of  Anatomy :  Eberle's  Bo- 
tanical Terminology,  Treatise  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica,  two  vol- 
umes, and  Notes  of  Lectures  on  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Medicine :  Leidy's 
Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy,  and  his 
numerous  papers  on  zoology,  paleontol- 
ogy, comparative  anatomy,  etc. :  the 
elder  Gross's  treatises  on  the  Bones  and 
Joints,  the  Urinary  Organs,  on  Foreign 
Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages,  on  Wounds 
of  the  Intestines,  his  System  of  Surgery, 
and  his  Manual  c>i  Military  Surgery ;  tiie 
younger  Pepper's  System  oi  Medicine 
and  his  numerous  important  contribu- 
tions on  pathology  and  internal  medicine, 
and  his  public  addresses  on  the  organi- 
zation of  medical  schools  and  on  medical 
education. 

The  records  oi  these  men  of  science  is 
a  proud  heritage  for  any  country.  The 
production  of  but  one  of  these  intellectual 
giants  would  be  ample  apoIo;::y  for  claim- 
ing attention  to  them  as  Pennsylvania- 
Germans,  but  when  we  can  point  to  sucli 
ilkistrious  names  as  those  oi  Rittenhousc, 
Ciross.  Leidy  anil  Pcj'ipor  no  such  apology 
is  necessary.  The  gratifying  fact  that 
many  other  prominent  scientists  of  to- 
day trace  their  ancestry  to  the  same  early 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania  gives  promise 
that  the  high  onler  of  work  in  the  past 
will  be  maintained  by  their  representa- 
tives in  the  future. 


Pennsylvania    was    the    only   one   c^i 
colonies    where    modern     science    was 


at 


the     prominent  or  pursued  with  anything  like  ardor 
all      and  success. — Sydney  George  Fisher. 
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The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Artist 

BY  JOHN    \V.   JORDAN',   IJ,.I).,   LIBKARIAX    OF  TIHC    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    OF    I'EX.VA. 


A  I  MIE  IVovince  of  Pennsvlvania  was 


1 


early  attractive  to  emigrants 
from  other  countries  because  of 
its  free  constitutional  government  and 
the  character  of  its  fundamental  laws ; 
its  fertile  soil  and  temperate  climate,  and 
its  adaptation  to  a  large  and  rural  popu- 
lation. The  dissatisfaction  prevailing 
among  intelligent,  industrious  and  enter- 
prising men  in  Europe,  directed  their  at- 
tention to  the  American  colonies,  and 
Pennsylvania  was  generally  preferred 
for  their  abode,  particularly  by  those 
from  the  German  States.  These  Germans 
were  a  hardy,  frugal  and  industrious 
people,  many  of  whom  had  abandoned 
their  homes  for  conscience's  sake  and 
others  to  better  their  condition.  They 
were  educated  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  have  had  their  intlu- 
ence  upon  the  life  and  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  first  portrait  in  oils  claimed  to 
have  been  painted  in  Pennsylvania.  1705. 
is  that  of  Johannes  Kelpius.  The  artist, 
De  Witt,  however,  was  not  a  German, 
although  associated  with  them.  It  is 
preserved  in  the  Librar}'  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Gustavus 
Hesselius.  a  Swede,  who  came  to  the 
Province  in  171 1,  is  recognized  as  the 
first  resident  artist ;  five  of  his  portrait? 
are  also  in  the  collection  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society.  As  artists  and  designers 
the  Germans  were  undoubtedly  in  the 
van,  but  the  space  allotted  to  me  will  only 
permit  of  som.e  reference  to  one  whose 
meritorious  ability  is  recognized,  and 
two  who  are  not  so  well  knv)wn  to  the 
general  reader. 

Among  the  settlers  of  Germantown  in 
1728  was  John  Christoj)her  Meng,  from 
^fannheim,  Germany.  His  son.  John 
^[elchior  !\[eng.  bi^rn  in  Germanti>wn. 
February  o.  1724.  was  a  painter  of  fair 
ability;  little  is  kninvn.  however,  oi 
his  short  professional  life.  Throe  p-^r- 
traits  bv  hi'.n  ha\e  come  dtn\-n  tc'*  us.  one 
of  his  father,  one  oi  himself,  and  an  un- 


finished one  of  an  unknown  lady.  He 
died  in  his  twentieth  year,  while  <>n  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies.  These  por- 
traits are  also  in  the  Collections  of  th.c 
Historical   Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  \'alentine  Haidt  was  born  (  )ci<-- 
ber  4,  1700,  at  Danzig,  and  two  years 
later  his  parents  moved  to  lierlin.  wiiere 
his  father  was  appointed  goldsmith  t'- 
the  king.  Having  at  an  early  age.  devel- 
oped a  love  for  painting  and  drawing, 
and  being  disinclined  to  follow  his  la- 
ther's trade,  he  was  sent  to  Dresden  i«>r 
instruction  in  the  profession  he  desired 
to  follow.  In  1718  he  entered  the  r*ene- 
dictine  School  at  Rome,  and  later  studied 
in  Florence  and  Paris,  and  in  1724  es- 
tablished himself  in  London,  where  ho 
married.  Uniting  with  the  Moravians. 
between  1740  and  1752.  he  visited  the-r 
settlements  in  Germany  and  Holland.  i"\- 
lowing  his  profession,  and  in  the  latter 
year  returned  to  London.  In  1754  h.e 
emigrated  tu  Pennsylvania,  and  rc^i-ie'l 
at  Pjethlehem- until  his  death,  in  Jannarv 
of  1780.  Haidt  painted  numerous  l'.:i»- 
lical  scenes  and  portraits  of  prominent 
Moravians,  in  Europe  and  America:  a 
large  collection  oi  both  are  preserved  iti 
the  Moravian  Archives  at  Rethlehem. 
and  attract  much  attention. 

Jacob  Eichholtz.  born  in  Lancaster  in 
1776,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  ii:s  * 
father,  received  a  limited  education.  At 
the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  (levclop<.d 
signs  of  the  inborn  talent  which  in  after 
life  enrolled  him  among  the  painters  vf 
high  reinite.  It  was  upon  the  walls  oi 
the  garret  in  his  father's  house,  with  a 
piece  of  red  chalk,  that  lie  was  in  I'u- 
habit  oi  delineating  the  early  sptvinieii" 
of  his  art.  but  there  was  no  inenilKT  «»t 
the  family  to  appreciate  and  encoura;^c 
the  budding  genius,  r.esidcs  a  tow  les- 
sons obtaineil  from  a  Kx'al  sign  paintir. 
ho  received  ni->  instructions  in  the  kn^-w'.- 
odize  for  which  his  whole  soul  was  as- 
piring. Wi:  was  appreiuiccil  to  a  c«i- 
porsmiih.  atid  while  in  liis  employ,  tlrew 
sketches    in    charctvil    of   his    toll«^w   ap- 
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prentices.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  service,  he  began  business  as  a  cop- 
persmith on  his  own  account,  but  the 
ruhng  passion  of  his  inner  hfe  was  con- 
tinually manifesting  itself.  The  chance 
visit  of  a  painter  to  Lancaster  was  the 
turning  point  in  his  career,  for  he  at 
last  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  in- 
structions and  advice  with  regard  to  his 
art.  Prior  to  this,  he  relates:  "I  made 
some  crude  efforts  with  little  success, 
having  nothing  more  than  a  boot-jack 
for  a  palette  and  used  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  brush."  Later  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  a  few  half  worn 
brushes  from  the  artist  Thomas  Sully, 
when  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
London.  But  for  some  time  after  his 
marriage,  he  was  compelled  to  continue 
his  business,  as  the  income  arising  from 
his  painting  was  insufficient  to  support 
his  family.  However,  as  the  specimens 
of  his  skill  grew  in  number,  his  reputa- 


tion as  steadily  increased,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  where 
his  opportunities  would  be  greater  for 
success.  Here  he  resided  ten  years,  and 
his  fame  as  a  portrait  painter  spread. 
He  visited  the  artist  Gilbert  Stuart  in 
Boston,  and  his  frank,  simple  and  unpre- 
tending manner  gained  him  many 
friends.  It  was  while  residing  in  the 
city  that  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
Xicholas  Biddle.  President  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  Commodore  Gales,  T.  B.  Free- 
man, and  other  well  known  citizens. 
Eichholtz  returned  to  Lancaster  and  died 
there,  ]^Iay  ii,  1842. 

The  most  celebrated  Pennsylvania-German 
painter  was  Peter  F.  Rothermel.  whose  best 
known  work  is  his  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg.  A  full  sketch  of  Mr.  Rothermel 
with  porirait  appeared  in  The  Pen x sylvan l\- 
Ger.man  for  July,  1904. — Ed. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Patriot  and  Soldier 

BY    T.    G.   ROSEXGARTEX,    PPIILADELPHIA. 


EVIDENCE  of  the  services  of  the 
Pennsylvania-Germans  as  soldiers 
can  be  found  in  early  colonial 
times.  In  17 10  they  supplied  volunteers 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  In  1755 
Conrad  Weiser  was  appointed  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  raised  to  pro- 
tect Pennsylvania  from  Indian  raids.  In 
1756  the  English  government  undertook 
to  raise  a  regiment  to  be  officered  by 
German  and  other  Protestants,  the  ranks 
to  be  filled  in  America  by  Germans.  It 
was  to  consist  of  four  battalions  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  and  it  served  with 
great  credit  in  the  **01d  French  War" 
from  1754  to  1763.  It  took  part  in  cam- 
paigns in  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York, 
in  Canada  under  Wolfe,  in  Martinique 
and  Havana,  in  South  Carolina  and  l-'lo- 
rida,  and  among  its  officers  and  men 
were  many  who  later  on  fought  for 
American  independence. 

In  1774  Dickinsoji  wrote  to  Lee  of 
''those  brave  Germans,  many  of  whom 
have  seen  service."  In  1775  ^  letter  from 
Philadelphia    to    London    said:    "It    is 


amazing  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  Germans 
among  us."  In  that  }  ear  they  organized 
in  support  of  Congress  under  Slidiael 
Hillegas,  Christopher  Ludwie.  George 
Schlosser.  Jacob  Schreiner,  Jacob  Arndt, 
Caspar  \\'eitzel,  all  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans. In  1775  the  vestries  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  and  Reformed  cluirches  oi 
Philadelphia  wrote  to  the  Germans  of 
Xew  York  and  North  Carolina,  stating 
that  the  Germans  in  near  and  remote 
parts  of  Pennsylv.-xnia  had  formed  a  mil- 
itia and  a  corps  oi  sharpshooters,  ready 
to  march  whenever  tliey  might  be  re- 
quired. They  urged  the  Germans  of 
other  colonies  to  give  their  sympathy  to 
the  common  cause,  to  carry  out  the  meas- 
ures of  Congress  and  to  rise  in  arms 
against  the  oppression  of  the  English 
government. 

The  German  battalion  organized  by 
Congress  in  1776  had  as  officers  W'elte* 
nor.  r.urckharilt.  llunnor.  P.oyer.  Haltzel. 
Rice,  llublcy.  Myers.  Payer.  Schrauder. 
W'eidman.  Sugart.  Gremeih.  Cramer. 
Swariz.     Derenderter.     Spech.     Rabolt, 
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GEN.   JOHN    PETER  G.    MUHLENBERG 

(See  full  sketch  in  The  Peiinsylvania-Geruian, 
January,  1902) 


Prux,  GHchner  and  Helm.  Captain  John 
Paul  Schott  raised  a  troop  of  light  horse ; 
John  Philip  DeHaas  was  a  colonel :  the 
sons  of  DeKalb  were  commissioned  en- 
signs in  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  178 1,  as 
a  tribute  to  their  heroic  father  and  at  his 
dying  request. 

The  name  of  ^luhlenberg  is  enshrined 
in  history  for  services  both  in  war  and 
peace.  Reading  sent  three  Hiesters  to 
the  field,  one  of  whom  afterwards  became 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Germans 
of  Northampton  county  were  active ; 
more  than  half  the  local  committee  wore 
Germans,  and  so  was  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Provincial  Conference  in  Philadel- 
phia. Of  the  militia  enrolled  from  Xorth- 
ampton  county  in  1775.  the  Kaston  com- 
pany had  88  Germans  out  of  loi  mem- 
bers ;  all  the  commissioned  and  nearly  all 
the  non-commissioned  officers  were  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania.  Their  colonel. 
Kichlein,  who  had  served  in  ijGj-'^t,, 
led  his  regiment  under  Hiester  a-^ainst 
the  Hessians  at  the  battle  oi  Long  Island, 
where  it  won  praise  for  its  gallantry. 

From  Pennsylvania  many  oi  its  Ger- 
man   settlers    went   to    \'irginia;   at    the 


mouth  of  the  valley  of  \'irginia  Shep- 
pardstown  was  settled  by  the  Schaeffcr 
family.  It  was  as  pastor  of  a  German 
Lutheran  congregation  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  that  John  Peter  Gabriel 
Muhlenberg,  born  in  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  in  1746,  throwing  oft  his  clerical 
gown,  shov/ed  his  military  uniform,  and 
over  three  hundred  of  his  hearers  fol- 
lowed his  example,  enlisting  in  the 
Eighth  \'irginia  regiment,  which  he  com- 
manded, with  Abraham  Bowman  and 
Peter  Helfenstein  as  his  field-officers. 
The  war  over  and  independence  gained, 
he  resigned  as  major-general  and  entered 
public  life.  He  became  vice-president  of 
Pennsylvania  under  Franklin,  helped  to 
secure  the  adoption  oi  the  F"ederal  Con- 
stitution in  1789.  was  a  member  of  three 
successive  Congresses  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

From  \'irginia  these  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  went  to  Xorth  Carolina  and 
Kentucky.  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the 
latter  State,  was  so  named  by  those 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Frank fort- 
on-the-Main.  Hambright.  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, was  a  colonel  at  the  battle 
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of  King's  Mountain  and  in  spite  of  severe 
wounds  kept  on  fighting  until  victory 
was  Vv'on  and  Cornwallis  forced  to  re- 
treat to  Virginia. 

There  were  Pennsylvania-Germans  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  war 
for  the  Union  they  won  honor  by  their 
gallant  services.  Both  in  the  regular 
army  as  graduates  from  \Vest  Point,  and 
in  the  navy,  Pennsylvania-Germans  were 
noteworthy.  Heileman,  who  fell  in  Flo- 
rida ;  Nauman ;  the  Ammens,  one  a  bri- 
gadier-general, the  other  an  admiral ; 
Gen.  Schriver,  Gen.  Shiras,  Gen.  Haupt, 
Gen.  Hagner,  Gen.  Heintzelman,  Gen. 
Custer,  and  Greble'''  and  Hambright 
were  all  of  good  old  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man stock.  Pennsylvania-Germans  to 
the  number  of  over  seventeen  thousand 
served  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and 
Hart  ran  ft  and  Pennypacker  are  famous 
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alike  in  peace  and  war  as  men  who 
served  their  State  and  nation  with  honor. 
Many  of  Pennsylvania-German  stock 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy. 
Major-General  Hoke  of  the  Confederate 
army  was  a  grandson  of  a  German  Re- 

*Lieutenant  John  T.  Greble  was  bom  in  Phi'adcl- 
phia  in  1834,  graduated  from  the  Hi?h  School  and 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  fell  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Southern  forces  at  Big  Bethel,  Va., 
June  10,  1S61,  the  lirst  orncer  of  the  reguiar  array 
killed  in  the  Rebellion.  Bates  in  his  Martial  Deeds 
of  Pennsylvania,  after  describing  an  advance  of  the 
Union  troops  against  the  foe  and  their  subse- 
quent repulse  by  superior  forces.  sa>s:  "Greb'.e. 
fearing  the  effect  of  a  counter-dash  by  the  foe.  he 
stood  by  his  guns.  sighti:-;g  them  himself,  and  dealt 
double  charges  of  canister  with  such  rapidity  and 
effect  as  to  silence  the  rebel  artillerv  and  to  deter  an 
advance  for  nearly  two  hours.  In  the  meantime 
Pierce  (the  commanding  officer)  had  prepared  for  a 
second  assault.  It  was  made  and  for  a  time  with  the 
prospect  ot  success:  but  again,  havinjg:  tired  into  each 
other  and  a  portion  ox  the  attacking  force  havir.g  hem 
thrown  into  confusion,  it  was  finally  withilrawn.  The 
day  was  lost,  but  (.ireble  still  maintained  his  position. 
Only  five  of  his  men  were  left,  and  he  could  work 
but  one  gun.  He  was  appealed  to  by  an  rmcer  to 
withdraw  or  to  dodge,  as  otliers  had  done.  Hjs  reply 
was:  'I  never  dodge!  When  I  hear  the  bv:c'e  sound  1 
retreat  I  will  leave,  and  not  before.'  That  order 
soon  came;  but  it  had  scarcely  been  received,  mhen 
he  was  struck  by  a  bal!  from  the  enemy's  f\:n  a 
glancing  blow  on  tlic  right  side  of  the  head.  /5er- 
Riant,"  he  exclaimed,  "take  command — go  aheadi*  and 
then  tell  de.nd  by  the  side  of  his  gun.  In  his  rf»c>cet 
was  found  a  note  in  pencil.  addre>setl  to  his  \»ife.  in 
which  he  s.iid:  'Cod  give  me  strength,  wiviom  and 
courage.  M  I  die,  let  me  die  a  brave  and  honorahfe 
man;  let  no  stain  of  dishonor  h,»r.c  over  me  or  you. 
Devotedly  and  with  my  whole  heart's  lo\-e.   .    .*" 
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formed  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania, 
named  lloch.  General  Zollikoffer  was 
descended  from  a  Swiss  settler  in  Penn- 
sylvania, who  moved  southward  into 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  story  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  settlers  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  ^lissouri,  can 
also  be  traced  in  the  records  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  where  many  of  the  famil- 
iar names  can  be  found.  Aluch  mij^ht  yet 
be  done  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion 
and  to  show  that  Pennsylvania-Germans 
served  with  credit  in  the  Southern  strug- 
gle for  separation. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Penny- 
packer  family  gave  to  the  Continental 
army  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  an  ensign, 
a  corporal  and  a  private.  Two  of  its 
members  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
three  in  the  IMexican  War.  To  the  war 
for  the  Union  it  furnished  two  major- 
generals,  an  adjutant-general,  a  colonel, 
a  surgeon,  an  assistant  surgeon,  two 
captains,   one   lieutenant,   five   sergeants. 


eight  corporals,  one  musician  and  sixtv- 
five  enlisted  men.  All  these  were  dt-- 
scendants  of  a  bishop  of  the  Mennoniic 
church.  No  doubt  other  Pennsylvania- 
German  families  could  show  similar 
records  of  good  service  done  their  Slate 
and  country. 

The  need  of  full  records  of  such 
achievements  justifies  the  eft'orts  of  the 
venerable  German  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  gather  into  its  archives  the  facts 
relating  to  its  own  members.  The  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  has  contribut- 
ed much  valuable  material  on  the  ser- 
vices of  Pennsylvania-Germans  as  {pa- 
triots and  friends  of  liberty.  This  maga- 
zine (The  Pexxsylvania-German) 
urges  its  readers,  the  people  of  this 
State  and  Pennsylvania-Germans  every- 
where, to  make  known  the  splendid  rec- 
ords of  their  ancestors  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, both  civil  and  military,  for  the  in- 
formation and  emulation  of  their  de- 
scendants. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  in  Law 

BY  A  WELL   KNOWN   MEMBER  OF  THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY  EAR. 


THE  characteristic  quality  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  in  litiga- 
tion is  honesty.  He  is  eminently 
fair.  By  the  more  artful  Yankee  or  the 
more  polemical  Scotch-Irishman  he 
would  be  considered  stupid.  But  counsel 
and  opponent  find  him  truthful,  straight- 
forward and  honest.  He  is  ''slow  to 
wrath"  and  not  disinclined  to  "agree 
with  his  adversary" ;  but  when  driven 
into  a  corner  and  compelled  ''to  go  to 
law,"  whether  to  defend  or  to  recover 
his  rights,  his  stubborn  and  staying  qual- 
ities are  seen  and  felt  to  advantage  by 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  his  interests. 
In  the  selection  of  a  legal  adviser  he  is 
conservative  and  even  suspicious :  but 
his  confidence  once  gained  is  seldom  lost, 
unless  the  forfeiture  is  well  deserved. 
As  a  fee-payer  he  is  liberal  and  uncom- 
plaining; he  prefers  to  pay  often  and  in 
instalments;  but  in  the  aggregate  he 
cheerfully  makes  ample  compensation, 
especially  for  orphans'  court  business. 
He  is,  however,  seldom  taken  advantasre 


of  more  than  once  by  the  same  sharper. 
The  so-called  "sect-people,"  who  make 
up  such  a  large  element  of  the  solid  pop- 
ulation of  Lancaster  county,  are  rather 
averse  to  litigation :  the  Reformed  Men- 
nonites  will  sufi'er  serious  imposition 
rather  than  engage  in  it;  and  many  dis- 
putes that  would  otherwise  blossom  into 
lawsuits  are  settled  ett'ectually  by  the 
church-authorities  among  the  Amish. 
Dunkers  and  Mennonites. 

Strangely  enough,  tho'  there  has  been 
a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  Pennsylva- 
nia-Dutch governors,  comparatively  lew 
of  this  strain  in  our  citizenship  have  ti::- 
ured  in  the  law-department  or  judicial 
branch  of  the  State-government.  Among 
those  who  have  been  Attorneys  General 
W.  I'hler  l-Iensel's  name  is  one  that  at- 
tests this  nativitv  on  both  sides  of  his 
ancestrv.  C^ne  of  his  preileccssors,  Amos 
Ellmaker  (iSkViSioV  who  rose  to  na- 
ti(Mial  distinction  in  law  auvl  politics.  ua< 
of  German  stock,  iho*  educated  at  the 
Preshvterian  colleire  of  Princeton. 
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Among  some  hundred  and  fifty  judges 
of  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Courts  of 
Pennsylvania  during  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  it  is  notable  how  sparse  has 
been  the  representation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German. I  think  the  list  of  Chief 
Justices  shows  not  one,  tho'  Judge  Jere 
S.  Black  had  some  infusion  of  this  blood. 
Christopher  Heydrick  (1891)  alone 
among  the  Associate  Justices  bears  a 
Teutonic  name,  and  both  of  his  father's 
parents  were  of  pure  German  lineage. 
Justice  J.  Hay  Brown  is  of  Lutheran 
family,  but  his  paternal  forbears  were  of 
English  Friends'  stock.  The  Philadel- 
phia Quaker  and  Episcopalian  and  the 
rural  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  have 
grabbed  and  kept  nearly  all  of  these 
places  for  over  two  centuries. 

Quite  as  notable,  however,  is  the  other 
circumstance  that  during  the  last  genera- 
tion a  large  number  of  distinctly  repre- 
sentative Pennsylvania-Germans  have 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  County- 
Courts,  attained  great  professional  emi- 
nence and  displayed  much  public  use- 
fulness a^  nisi  priiis  judges.  Among 
these  the  late  Edwin  Albright,  of  Lehigh 
county,  John  J.  Aletzger,  of  Lycoming, 
and  the  present  President  Judge  of  York, 
John  W.  Bittinger,  outlived  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  their  first  elections,  gained  the 
respect  of  their  original  opponents  and 
won  and  kept  well  merited  public  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  and  integrity. 
Judges  (now  Governor)  Pennypacker, 
lately,  and  A.  M.  Beitler,  now  of  the 
Philadelphia  Common  Pleas ;  Weand, 
Schwartz  and  Solly,  of  Montgomery ; 
ex-Judge  Harmon  Yerkes  and  Judge  ^L 
H.  Stout,  of  Bucks ;  Trexler,  of  Lehigh ; 
James  S.  Ermentrout.  of  Berks  (Judge 
G.  A.  Endlich  is  rather  of  what  we  call 
the  "foreign  German"  type)  ;  Ehrgood. 
of  Lebanon ;  Heydt,  of  Carbon  ;  Landls 
and  Hassler  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Smith  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  of  Lancas- 
ter ;  Wanner,  of  York ;  Capp  and  Kunkel. 
of  Dauphin ;  Kooser,  of  Somerset ;  Rep- 
pert,  of  Fayette ;  Slagle,  Over  and  Sha- 
fer,  of  Allegheny,  are  and  the  late  ^L  C. 
Herman,  of  Cumberland,  and  John  H. 
Weiss,  of  Plarrisburg,  deceased,  were 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  judicial  ex- 


cellence to  which  the  patience,  the  thoro'- 
ness  and  the  instinctive  Teutonic  sense  of 
justice,  characterizing  the  Pennsylvania- 
German,  will  lead  their  lawyer  posses- 
sors. 

The  last  judicial  appointment  in  Penn- 
sylvania, being  that  of  William  H. 
Staake  to  a  seat  on  Court  No.  5  of  Phil- 
adelphia, was  one  of  the  most  popular 
ever  made,  having  been  approved  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  press  and  bench 
and  bar  of  that  city.  Mr.  Staake,  if  not 
strictly  a  Pennsylvania-German,  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  the  rural  sections 
of  the  State,  is  of  a  long  line  of  German 
ancestors.  He  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Lutheran  church,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  argument,  may 
fairly  be  counted  as  of  the  race  which  it 
is  intended  here  to  commemorate. 

To  these  names  might  easily  be  added, 
upon  recall,  those  of  the  late  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Yerkes,  of  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Hice,  of  Beaver ;  William  J.  Baer  and  J. 
H.  Longenecker,  of  the  Bedford-Somer- 
set district;  A.  D.  Furst.  of  Clearfield- 
Centre  fame ;  D.  L.  Krebs.  of  Clearfield ; 
S.  S.  Dreher.  of  Monroe;  O.  H.  Myers, 
of  Easton ;  D.  M.  Smyser,  of  Montgom- 
ery, and  one  of  "the  noblest  Dutchmen 
of  them  all,"  the  late  Robert  J.  Fisher. 
of  York,  whose  surviving  son  became  the 
well  known  author  of  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans. 

In  a  class  almost  by  themselves  are 
Joseph  C.  Bucher.  of  Lewisburg.  for 
twenty  years  a  judge  of  great  brilliancy 
in  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon.  Chas. 
A.  [Mayer,  of  Lockhaven.  recently  de- 
ceased, near  the  end  oi  his  fourth 
term  —  a  patriarch  in  appearance,  but 
a  youth  in  feeling  and  intellectual 
vi2:or.  Both  oi  them  were  typical 
of  the  race  we  commemorate,  and 
both  are  graduates  from  that  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  which  has  done 
such  magnificent  work  for  the  people  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  an  address  at  a  Scotch-Irish  dinner 
in  Philadelphia  about  a  year  ago.  ex- 
Attorney  General  Hensel.  referring  to 
the  dit¥idence  of  his  own  race  of  people 
in  entering  public  life,  said: 
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Although  the  relative  increase  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German after  the  Revolution  was 
greater  and  his  acquisition  of  land-ownership 
much  more  marked,  it  was  nearly  three  gen- 
erations before  he  attained  a  commanding 
voice  in  public  affairs.  If  the  Scotch-Irish 
could  not  write  all  '"ihe  songs 'of  the  nation," 
they,  at  least,  felt'  themselve?  competent  to 
make  its  laws.  At  bench  and  bar  it  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  any  Penn- 
sylvania-German attained  distinction  (in  Lan- 
caster county),  professional  honors  prior  to 
that  time  being  divided  between  such  of  the 
English  line  as  Yeates,  Ross.  Atlee,  Franklin, 
Hopkins,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  Thomson,  Bar- 
ton, Wilson,  Lewis,  Rogers  and  Montgomery. 
On  the  first  grand  jury  drawn  in  Lancaster 
county  there  were  no  Germans;  and  of  the 
four  Quakers  on  it  all  were  subsequently  "read 
out"  of  meeting.    The  first  petit  jur\-  was  com- 


posed almost  entirely  of  Scotch-Irish.  .  .  Few 
if  any  of  Pennsylvania-German  descent  repre- 
sented the  Lancaster  district  in  Congress  or 
sat  upon  its  bench  before  1850.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  beginning,  in  medicine,  the 
German  asserted  himself,  and  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  that  race  in  my  county  has 
contributed  to  the  healing  art  such  names  cs 
XefT,  Carpenter,  Kuhn,  Ebersole,  Ziegler, 
Breneman,  Muhlenberg  and  Musser.  .  .  I  need 
not  say  that  when  the  Pennsylvania-German 
came,  he  came  to  stay.  If  he  was  kept  out  of 
the  oftices  for  a  hundred  years,  he  gets  them 
all  now  —  and  he  keeps  them.  If  he  was  de- 
nied the  judgeship  when  there  was  but  one 
on  the  bench,  he  now  claims  all  three,  with 
Congressman  and  Senators  "thrown  in."  The 
heel-print  of  the  Presbyterian,  once  plov/ed 
down,  was  never  uncovered. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Statesman  and  Legislator 


BY   GEORGE   M.   J  ONES,    ESQ.,    READING,   PA. 


THE  germs  of  parliamentary  consti- 
tutions are  to  be  found  in  the  for- 
ests of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Teutonic  kings  co-operated  with  the  lo- 
cal princes  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 
whole  community  of  freemen  on  the 
other.  The  Roman  lawmakers  found 
in  barbaric  Germany  a  new  theory  of  the 
State. 

The  Teuton  does  not  derive  law  di- 
rectly from  the  will  of  the  nation.  He 
claims  for  himself  an  inborn  right, 
which  the  State  must  protect,  but  which 
it  does  not  create,  and  for  which  he  is 
ready  to  fight  against  the  world,  even 
against  the  authority  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. The  Teutonic  freeman  sacrificed 
to  the  State  a  part  of  his  individual  free- 
dom in  order  to  keep  the  rest  more  se- 
cure. 

The  Teutons  have  therefore  never 
been  an  eminently  political  people.  A 
Teuton  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  whole  body.  His  strong, 
confident  and  self-willed  individuality  in- 
terfered with  the  common  consciousness 
and  checked  its  power.  Roman  intlu- 
ence  supplied  the  check  that  made  Teu- 
tonic individualism  a  practical  means  of 
establishing  the  divine  rights  of  freemen. 
The  absolutism  of  Europe  was  broken  by 
the  Teutonic  nations.  Personal  freedom 
has  been  the  heritage  of  Germany.  Scan- 
dinavia,  Ensrland.   Holland.   Switzerland 


and  the  United  States.  These  nations 
have  led  the  world  in  defending  liberty, 
and  their  heroes  of  war  and  peace  have 
shown  that  the  grace  of  God  bestows 
sovereignty  upon  subjects  rather  than 
upon  kings. 

In  the  Xew  World  Teutonic  freemen 
originated  representative  democracy,  de- 
fending the  brotherhood  oi  man  and 
the    common    priesthood    of    Christians. 


J 


(See  full  sketch  In  Tbe  Tenn^ylTarl*  Ceruitn. 
October.  1901) 
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The  colonial  lawmakers  of  America  were 
descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  Teutons  that  invaded  England 
and  settled  there  in  the  fifth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  Swiss  and  German  colo- 
nists of  Pennsylvania  were  barred  from 
political  rights,  but  made  no  complaint. 
They  wanted  personal  and  religious  free- 
dom, rather  than  political  power.  They 
avoided  the  towns,  seeking  quiet  inland 
homes,  where  their  Teutonic  individu- 
alism developed.  They  were  free  in- 
deed, for  God's  truth  had  set  them  free 
from  spiritual  bondage  before  Penn's 
invitation  had  set  them  free  from  politi- 
cal oppression.  Their  personal  life  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  legal  and 
political  business,  because  governments 
are  most  concerned  in  preserving  the 
peace  and  collecting  money  to  pay  for 
doing  it.  These  people  needed  no  watch- 
ing and  avoided  those  that  did.  They 
paid  their  taxes,  even  unjust  ones,  rather 
than  sacrifice  peace.  Each  one  vvas  a 
statesman  of  fine  quality,  because  his  life 
embodied  the  well-being  of  any  State  in 
its  virtue,  industry  and  moderation. 

Such  personal  qualities  contain  the 
key  to  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
peaceful,  mild-mannered,  industrious 
and  reserved  Pennsylvania-German. 
His  peace  has  been  attributed  to  dull- 
ness, his  mild  manners  to  boorishness, 
his  industry  to  ignorance,  and  his  re- 
serve to  selfishness.  Consider  this  indi- 
vidual, not  by  English,  Scotch  or  Irish 
standards,  but  by  the  standard  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  his  indilTerence  to  Colo- 
nial legislation  and  state-craft  is  justi- 
fied. Teutons  place  political  sagacity  be- 
low personal  sagacity.  They  are  not 
therefore  unpatriotic  and  selfish,  rather 
the  opposite,  because  men.  not  statesmen, 
make  States.  The  English  statesmen  of 
the  Colonies  found  a  rockbound  fortress 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans,  whose  powers  lay  in  their  in- 
stinctive support  of  the  truth,  altho'  de- 
nied a  part  in  defining  it  in  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly. 

In  1776  half  the  population  of  Penn- 
sylvania w^ere  German  and  Swiss,  having 
practically  no  representation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblv,  havinsf  little  voice  in  the 
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(See    full   sketch    In    The    remisvlvanla-German, 
April.    10i.>2.i 

government,  and  wanting  no  more.  In 
1775  the  Tories  controlled  legislation, 
supporting  England  and  her  unjust  op- 
pression. The  Germans  were  ready  to 
fight  for  independence,  altho*  not  privi- 
leged to  vote  for  it.  The  English  patri- 
ots knew  there  were  no  German  Tories 
and  resolved  at  any  cost  to  give  the  Ger- 
mans a  voice  in  the  general  elections. 
On  June  10.  1776.  by  a  peaceful  and 
powerful  revolution.  Pennsylvania  was 
given  a  new  frame  of  government,  ex- 
tending the  franchise  so  that  it  included 
the  Germans  and  thereby  ousted  Tory 
statesmen.  This  step  made  the  Germans 
a  political  factor  in  Pennsylvania,  with- 
out making  them  ambitious  politicians. 
The  honors  of  public  life  never  tempted 
the  average  Pennsylvania-German  to 
f(^rsake  the  ancient  Teutonic  rule,  that 
the  citizen  is  the  protector  of  the  State. 
instead  of  its  f^rotc^c.    He  was  willing  to 
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vote  public  honors  to  his  Enghsh  cous- 
ins, whose  Teutonic  fathers  had  learned 
paternaHsm  from  the  imperial  examples 
of  Rome  and  France. 

This  review  of  the  political  attitude  of 
the  German  introduces  us  to  the  modest 
place  taken  by  Pennsylvania-Germans  in 
the  legislative  history  of  our  State  and 
Nation.  They  have  always  chosen  the 
places  demanding  zeal  and  work.  Sen- 
sational publicity  annoys  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  German  temperament.  Our 
statesmen  and  legislators  of  German  an- 
cestry have  occupied  positions  of  great 
responsibility  in  crises  when  the  public 
passed  by  the  ambitious  ofhce-seeker  and 
pressed  into  office  the  fittest  citizen  to 
be  found,  who  has  usually  been  a  Ger- 
man citizen. 

The  Germans  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  17S0  secured  the  adoption  of  the  first 
law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania.  Of  sixty-two  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1787  twelve 
were  Germans,  who  held  the  balance  of 
power.  Under  the  leadership  of  Peter 
and  Frederic  Muhlenberg  every  German 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania 
being  the  first  great  State  to  adopt  the 
Constitution. 

First  on  the  roll  of  Pennsylvania's 
statesmen  stand  the  names  of  her  Ger- 
man governors,  whose  services  are  hon- 
ored elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  Most 
"of  them  had  served  in  the  State  or  Na- 
tional legislatures  with  such  wisdom  that 
they  were  called  to  executive  duties  in 
the  critical  years  of  our  history,  notably 
the  fight  for  the  common  schools,  in 
which  cause  Schulze,  \\'olf  and  Ritner 
exemplified  the  self-sacrificing,  personal 
elements  of  German  statesmanship.  As 
masters  of  the  details  and  small  essen- 
tials of  public  business,  Michael  Hillegas 
and  Albert  Gallatin  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. These  men  illustrate  the  Gor- 
man and  Swiss  type  of  patriotism,  that 
serves  in  places  where  the  public  eye  is 
turned  only  when  duty  is  neglected. 
Hillegas  was  in  turn  Provincial,  Conti- 
nental and  United  States  Treasurer, 
holding  office  from  1776  to  1780.  In 
those  years  of  bitter  trial  he  often  loaned 


ALBERT   GALLATIN 

was  born  at  Geneva  in  17C1.  He  came  to  Atntrica  In 
ITSo.  served  the  cause  of  Freedom  under  Captain  J'-bn 
Allen,  hi-lped  to  revise  the  Coustituti-xi  of  Ptuasyl^ania 
in  IT'JO.  btcanie  U.  S.  Senator  in  1793.  Sfcretarv  of  tte 
Treasury  in  1H>1,  and  helped  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  In  1S14.  He  served  as  Minister  at  Pari*  fr-n 
1815  to  lS2:j  and  in  1$2G  went  to  London  a^  special  Am- 
bassador. He  was  president  of  the  National  Ba=k 
(lS31-'oO)  and  the  first  president  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  America.     He  died  Aug.  12.  1S49. 

his  'own  money  to  maintain  the  Conti- 
nental army.  His  unappreciated  work 
was  done  with  the  utmost  skill  and  com- 
plete integrity.  Gallatin  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  1801  to  1S13.  He 
established  the  system  of  annual  appro- 
priations for  eacli  department  oi  the  gov- 
ernment and  thereby  reduced  the  public 
debt  and  the  taxes.  His  greatest  tri- 
umph was  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  which 
he  showed  himself  the  equal  of  the  best 
European  statesmen. 

Gen.  John  Peter  Gabriel  Muhlcnbcrc: 
and  his  brother.  Frederic  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, were  leading  members  of  the  first 
Congress,  the  latter  beiii^  Speaker^  v-^f 
the  House  ar.d  being  re-elected  to  Con- 
gress for  three  succeeding  terms.  As 
chairman  oi  the  conunittee  of  the  whole 
on  Jay's  treaty  in  1706  he  cast  the  de- 
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WILLIAM    M,    HIESTER, 
Secretary    of    Penusylvania,    lSoS-'61 

ciding  vote  in  a  tie,  supporting  the 
treaty.  Peter  JMiihlenberg  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  iSoi. 
Other  Pennsylvania-Germans  in  the 
same  body  have  been  ^Michael  Leib, 
Richard  Rrodhead  and  the  Camerons, 
the  last  having  a  Scotch  name  but  a 
large  heritage  of  German  blood.  Fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  names  of  Congressmen, 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  names  of  State 
Senators,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
those  of  State  Representatives  have  been 


of  German  origin.  Many  other  legisla- 
tors, like  the  Camerons,  were  more  Ger- 
man than  their  names. 

In  executive  and  diplomatic  offices 
Germans  have  been  very  profitable  pub- 
lic servants.  Our  State  treasury  has 
been  guarded  by  David  Rittenhouse, 
Christian  Febiger,  Isaac  Weaver  and 
Eli  Slifer.  The  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  held  by 
Francis  R.  Shunk,  Jesse  Miller  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Hiester.  Hon.  Henry  A.  Muh- 
lenberg held  the  post  of  Minister  to  Aus- 
tria from  1838  to  1840.  In  every  branch 
of  public  service,  calling  for  honorable 
and  competent  men,  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  has  been  tried  and  found  true. 
Corrupt  practice  in  ottiCQ  has  seldom  been 
proven  against  him.  Office-holding  has 
come  to  him  as  a  duty,  not  an  achieve- 
ment ;  a  care,  not  a  berth.  Our  German 
statesmen  have  been  true  to  the  traits  of 
the  ancient  Teuton.  They  made  the  per- 
sonal factor  the  chief  factor  in  the  State. 
Our  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  states- 
men would  give  us  too  much  law  and 
constitution,  if  German  conservatism  did 
not  check  theni.  On  questions  of  econ- 
omy, education  and  private  rights  the 
Germans  have  taken  the  lead,  holding 
the  balance  of  power  and  gaining  their 
purpose.  German  political  influence  has 
been  the  keystone  of  the  Keystone  State 
since  1787.  Other  names  are  more 
prominent,  but  none  deserve  more  honor, 
because  the  German  has  been  the  bal- 
ance-wheel and  the  rudder  of  our  public 
business. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Governor 

BY    ULYSSES    S.    KOOXS,,    ESQ.         AUTHOR     OF     "a     TALE    OF     THE  KLOSTER.' 


IT  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  consider  the  Colonial  pe- 
riod, covering  the  time  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Delaware  to  the  grant  of 
Pennsylvania  to  Penn ;  or  the  Provincial 
period,  extending  from  Penn's  grant  in 
1681  to  the  Revolution  in  1776;  or  the 
Revolutionary  period,  which  ended  with 
the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of 
1790. 


The  early  colonies:  Dutch  (1614- 
1654),  Swedes  (1638-1655),  Dutch  again 
(1655-16CS4),  English  (i6(.M-i673).  and 
once  again  the  persistent  Dutch  (1673- 
1674),  had  respectively  sought  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  ihc  Delaware :  but, 
as  has  been  very  justly  said :  **Thcse  early 
colonies  lasted  too  short  a  time  to  attain 
permanent  growth  or  to  permanently  af- 
fect  the   later   settlers   of   Pennsylvania. 
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Goveruor    of    Pennsylvania,    1S0S-'17 
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JOHN    ANDREW    SCHLLZE. 
Governc  r  of  Pennsylvania,   l$23-'29 


JOSEPH   HIESTER. 
Governor  of   Pennsylvania.    lS20-'23 
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GEORGE    WOLF. 

Governor  of  PonnsylvanlA.    1S20-'S5 
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The  governors  were  not  governors  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  of  colonies  on  soil  that 
afterwards  became  Pennsylvania." 

Nor  are  we  concerned  with  the  gover- 
nors, deputies  and  representatives  of  the 
Provincial  period  and  William  Penn's 
difficulties  with  them.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  among  these  officials  there  were 
no  Germans. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  the  list  of  eight  governors 
(or  "presidents  of  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive Council,"  as  was  their  official  title), 
considering  them  chronologically :  Thom- 
as Wharton,  Jr.,  George  Bryan  (acting 
president  z'icc  Wharton,  deceased),  Jo- 
seph Reed,  William  3*Ioore,  John  Dickin- 
son, Benjamin.  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Miftlin,  does  not  contain,  as  their  names 
clearly  indicate,  a  single  representative 
either  of  Dutch  or  German  blood.  But 
when  it  is  recalled  that  every  one.  witli- 
out  exception,  of  these  eight  presidents 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  was 
a  Philadelphian.  it  is  perhaps  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  those  whom 
Franklin  unwisely  and  unphilosophically 
designated  as  "Palatine  boors"  and 
whose  rapidly  growing  numbers  the  Eng- 
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lish  feared,  were  not  represented  in  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  known  that  during  the  Colonial 
period  the  German  immigrants  came  into 
Pennsylvania  under  the  protection  of  the 
English.* at  first  by  the  encouragement  of 
the  Quakers  and  afterwards  by  the  en- 
couragement of  the  British  government, 
and  while  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  ungenerously  treated  upon 
their  arrival,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
a  comparatively  small  number  settled 
either  in  Philadelphia  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  scattered  far  and  wide  thro'out 
the  frontier  districts,  where  they  strove 
and  struggled  with  might  and  main  to 
establish,  free  from  religious  persecution 
and  royal  oppression,  a  home  in  this 
strange  Xew  W^orld  and  incidentally  bear 
the  brunt  and  burden  of  the  dangers  and 
privations  and  sufferings  that  life  on  the 
frontier  entailed,  especially  in  those  days. 
\\'hether  or  not,  separated  as  they  were 
from  our  decidedly  English  metropolis  by 
distance  and  differences  in  tongue,  cus- 
toms, manners  and  traditions,  the  early 
German  settlers  had  any  inclination  or 
aptitude  for  politics,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, since  it  has  been  freely  admitted 
bv    even    their    worst    critics    that    the 


FRANCIS    R.    SlIUNK, 
Goreruor  of  Fennsylvinla.   lS4o-'*9 
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Pennsylvania-German  has  never  wavered 
in  his  loyahy  to  the  land  of  his  adoption 
and  has  always  been  ready  to  do  and 
dare  for  it.  The  undeniable  fact  is  that 
in  those  days  they  had  no  time  for  poli- 
tics merely  for  politics'  sake.  There 
were  sterner,  more  exacting  duties  at 
hand;  the  making  of  a  home  for  wives 
and  children,  the  wresting  of  a  livelihood 
from  the  wilderness.  This  first  and  im- 
perative duty  they  performed  like  men, 
with  true,  unfaltering  Dutch  vigor,  per- 
severance and  thrift.  When  this  was  at- 
tended to.  as  became  their  orderly,  logi- 
cal, evolutionary  (not  revolutionary) 
way  of  doing  things,  they  proceeded  to 
pay  some  attention  to  politics  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  whatever  criticisms, 
wise  and  otherwise,  may  be  made  of  the 
Pennsylvania-Dutchman,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  with  all  his  alleged  slowness 
and  oft-heralded,  so-called  conservatism, 
he  was  heard  from  with  no  uncertain 
voice  when,  after  the  establishment  of  his 
home,  he  found  time  to  go  into  politics ; 
for  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
of  1790  the  tide  turned  most  decisively, 
so  that  from  that  year  to  183S.  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  constitution  of  this 
Commonwealth,  we  find  tliat  out  of  eight 
governors  during  that  period  five  were 
of  undoubted  German  parentage.     These 


five  were  Simon  Snyder,  who  served 
from  1808  to  1817,  three  terms;  Joseph 
Hiester.  1820-1823.  one  term;  John  An- 
drew Schulze,  1 823- 1 829,  two  terms; 
George  Wolf,  1829-1835.  two  terms,  and 
Josei)h  Ritner,  1835- 1839.  one  term. 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1838  to  the  constitution  of  1S73 
we  were  not  so  well  represented,  there 
being  during  that  time  eight  governors, 
onlv  two  of  whom.  Francis  Rahn  Shunk 
•(1845-1848)  and  William  Dialer  (1852- 
1855),  were  of  Pennsylvania-German  de- 
scent. 

Since  1873,  ^^^  y^'^r  o^*  ^^'^^  adoption  of 
our  third  constitution,  there  have  been. 
including  the  present  incumbent,  eight 
governors,  three  of  whom,  John  Freder- 
ic Hartranft  (1873-1879),  James  Ad- 
dams  Beaver  (i 887-1 891)  and  Samuel 
Whitaker  Pennypacker  (inaugurated  in 
1903),  are  properly  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  Pennsylvania-Dutch  gover- 
nors. Out  of  the  twenty-four  gover- 
nors, therefore,  from  1790  to  the  present 
time,  there  have  been  ten  Pennsylvania- 
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Dutchmen  chosen  to  the  Executive  chair 
at  Harrisburg,  or  41  2-3  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number — surely  not  a  bad  showing 
for  a  people  who  are  not  conceded  to 
number  more  than  about  one  third  of  the 
population  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
especially  a  people  who,  tho'  properly  ad- 
mitted to  be  amongst  the  best  farmers  of 
the  world,  have  never,  according  to  the 
popular  supposition,  had  any  particular 
aptitude  for  politics. 

But  far  better  than  pride  or  exultation 
over  mere  numbers  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  amply  justified  in  holding  in  the  high- 
est esteem  and  veneration  the  memory  of 
our  Pennsylvania-Dutch  governors.  Not 
that  there  is  any  disposition  to  extol  them 
above  those  of  different  race  or  origin, 
but  Pennsylvania-Dutchmen  may  proud- 
ly boast  that  not  one  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Executive  chair  of  this  Com- 
monwealth needs  any  apology.  They 
were  and  are  the  peers  of  any  and  all 
others  that  ever  sat  there  and.  as  Daniel 
Webster  said  of  ^Massachusetts,  they  re- 
quire no  encomium.  Among  them  are 
numbered  the  soldier,  the  lawgiver,  the 
jurist,  the  scholar,  and  whether  in  war 
or  in  peace  we  find  them  steadfast,  loyal 
and  active  in  the  preservation  and  up- 
building of  this  Commonwealth.  They 
stand  out  as  splendid  types  of  all  that 
is  best  in  Germanic  character  and  tem- 
perament. Their  thrift  and  profound 
love  of  liberty,  their  conservatism,  no 
longer  ridiculed  as  mere  obstinacy,  made 
them  safe,  wise,  judicious  rulers,  plan- 
ning carefully  and  executing  their  plans 
resolutely  to  the  end.  They  are  all  char- 
acterized by  an  intense  and  inexorable 
love  of  right,  honest  dealing  and  justice. 
for  tho'  many  of  their  own  people  fool- 
ishly opposed  .them,  Ritner  and  Wolf 
stood  firm  for  our  common-school  sys- 
tem, and  in  our  time  our  present  gover- 
nor's leading  position,  looking  toward 
the   establishnient    of    much    needed    re- 
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JAMES    A.    BEAVLK, 
Governor  of  I'tunsylvania,   1S$7-*91 

forms  in  oUr  divorce-laws,  is  well  known. 
And  instead  of  condemnation  he  de- 
serves the  greatest  praise  for  his  unwa- 
vering courage  and  wisdom  in  effecting, 
tho'  the  yellow  newspapers  might  foam 
and  rage,  the  passage  of  a  libel  act  to  pro- 
tect the  people  oi  this  State  against  heed- 
less, rampant  journalism,  in  its  tyrannical 
interpretation  and  outrageous  abuse  of 
the  ''freedom  of  the  press." 

Patriotism — incessant,  untiring  indus- 
try, stabilit}',  deep  religious  spirit  with- 
out cant  or  vain  display,  an  abiding  love 
of  home  and  the  sacredness  of  the  marital 
relation  —  all  these  are  essentials  for  the 
preservation  oi  a  state,  and  all  these. 
with  other  virtues,  we  can  truthfully  say. 
are  fully  exomplihod  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernors of  Pennsvlvania. 


For  the  past  one  hundred  years  a  larsre  pro-  ancestry,  while  in  every  branch  oi  our  S:a:c 
portion  of  the  prominent  men  in  our  legisla-  government  the  impress  of  the  same  class  of 
tive   halls  have  been   oi  Pemisylvania-German       men  lias  been  remarkable. — Dr.  Egle. 
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The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Printer  and  Publisher 


WHETPIER  we  give  the  chief  credit  for 
inventing  the  world-transforming  art 
of  printing  from  movable  types  to 
Laurens  Coster  of  flaarlem,  to  John  Eaii^t  of 
Alayence,  to  Peter  Schofter  or  to  Johann 
Gensfleisch  of  Giittenberg,  it  will  still  be  a 
Dutchman  or  a  German  to  whom  the  honor 
belongs.  The  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  have  not  lagged  be- 
hind in  using  and  furthering  the  wonderful 
"black  art"  that  is  such  a  mighty  power  in  the 
world  to-day. 

The  first  German  printer  and  publisher  in 
America  was  Christopher  Saur,  the  elder,  of 
Germantown,  who  in  1738  secured  from  the 
fatherland  a  printer's  outfit  of  press  and  type 
and  the  same  year  began  work,  very  appropri- 
ately it  would  seem,  with  an  A  B  C-Biich  and 
an  almanac,  which  latter  was  issued  annually 
for  forty-nine  years  and  was  a  regular  text- 
book of  valuable  information.  The  next  year 
he  printed  the  ZionitiscJicr  Wcyrauchs  Hi'igel, 
a  hymn-book  of  more  than  800  pages,  for  the 
Ephrata  Community.  Four  years  later,  in 
1743,  Saur  published  a  quarto  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  German,  which  was  the  first  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  printed  in  America  in 
a  European  tongue  and  preceded  the  first 
American  English  Bible  by  forty  years.  More 
than  two  hundred  works  issued  from  Saur's 
press  from  1738  until  175S,  a  list  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  those  published  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  like  name,  was  given  in  The  Pexx- 
sylvania-German   for  April,   1901. 

The  second  German  press  established  in 
America  was  that  of  the  Ephrata  Community, 
already  mentioned.  From  this  was  issued  in 
1748  the  Martyrer-Spiegcl,  a  work  of  about 
1500  pages,  translated  by  "Brother  Jabez"  from 
the  Hollandish  of  Van  Braght.  A  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  works,  all  of  a  religious  char- 
acter and  including  many  hymnals,  proceeded 
from  the  same  busy  printing-shop  in  pre-Rev- 
olutionary    times. 

The  Pennsylvania-Germans  printed  the 
Bible  three  times  and  the  New  Testament 
seven  times  before  it  was  printed  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  this  country.  Before  the  Revolution 
they  printed  more  books  than  New  England 
and  New  York  together.  And  they  have  kept 
on  printing  and  publishing  books  ever  since. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  also  they  have  la- 


bored early  and  late.  The  honor  of  prin::::j,' 
the  first  German  newspaper  in  America  be- 
longs to  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  in  1732  :>- 
sued  his  PhiladclpJiischc  Zcitung,  a  small  four- 
page  sheet  in  Latin  type,  which  appeared  fort- 
nightly on  Saturdays  and  proved  a  short-live  ' 
venture.  But  it  was  Samuel  Keimcr,  r.::.-: 
probably  a  German,  who  in  1728  started  The 
Universal  Instructor  in  All  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  Franklin  bought  a  ^e.ir 
later  and  continued  to  publish  as  The  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  until  1765,  when  it  passed  in- 
to other  hands  and  became  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  And  it  was  Christopher  Saur. 
by  the  way  also  the  first  type-founder  in  Amer- 
ica, who  published  the  first  American  German 
paper  in  German  type.  Dcr  Hoch-Dcutsch 
Pen  nsyh  -a  n  isch  e  Gcscli  ich  tsch  rcibe  r,  which 
flourished  from  1739  until  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  son,  Christopher  Saur,  Jr..  in  1764 
began  the  publication  of  his  Geistliclies  Mag- 
acin,  the  first  religious  periodical  in  America. 
The  Reading  Adler,  established  in  1706.  still 
takes  its  weekly  flight  as  the  oldest  German 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  The  Unab- 
hdngige  Rcpublikaner  of  Allentown  was  born 
in  1810;  the  AUentoivn  Fricdcns-Bothc  fol- 
lowed in  1S12.  Both  these  papers  are  srill  pub- 
lished from  week  to  week. 

These  were  the  beginnings,  or  some  of  them, 
of  Pennsylvania-German  periodical  literature; 
to  follow  its  development  further  would  con- 
sume entirely  too  much  time  and  space.  We 
therefore  refrain  from  every  attempt  to  enu- 
merate other  journals  or  to  name  the  men 
and  women  of  our  stock  who  are  employed  to- 
day upon  the  German  and  English  newspapers 
of  the  State  and  country. 

Xo  more  will  we  try  to  enumerate  the  book- 
publishers  among  the  Pennsylvania-German? 
since  the  days  of  the  Saurs.  or  their  leadirii: 
works.  Much  valuable  information  along  titi^ 
line  has  been  supplied  to  this  magazine  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Siapleton.  who  has  made  the  earlier 
bibliography  of  Pennsylvania  a  field  of  5pec:.il 
and  very  successful  research.  We  take  cre.it 
pleasure  in  offering  under  this  subhead  of  our 
Symposium  two  contributions  from  his  pen. 
which  are  particularly  appropriate  andwill  r.^ 
doubt  be  found  oi  special  interest  in  this  place. 
—Ed. 


Early  German  Musical    Publications  in   Pennsylvania 

BY  REV.   A.   ST.\FLETOX,   .\.M.,  M.S..    WRIGHTSVILLE.    PA. 


IN  our  opinion,  the  sons  of  the  father- 
land  have   for   many   centuries   led 
the  van  in  the  musical  world.     The 
proof  of  this  will  instantly  appear  to  any 
one  who  will  make  a  list  of  the  ten  most 


famous  nuisical  composers  of  a  century 
or  more  aco.  It  will  bo  found  that  fully 
half  the  number  were  Germans. 

The  music  of  the  Germans  has  charac- 
teristics of  its  own.     It  is  errand,  stately 
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and  deeply  sympathetic,  and  appeals  to 
llic  strongest  instincts  of  the  soul.  The 
music  of  the  Latin  races,  such  as  the 
French  and  Italian,  may  be  more  gay 
and  lively,  but  it  appeals  to  the  passing 
fancy  rather  than  to  the  deeper  emotions 
of  the  soul ;  hence  it  is  ephemeral  in 
character,  and  comparatively  few  Latin 
composers  have  achieved  permanent 
fame,  while  the  grand  old  German  mas- 
ters are  no  less  famous  uozc  than  when 
they  launched  their  immortal  oratorios 
and  symphonies  upon  an  admiring 
world. 

We  hold  that  the  great  masters  of 
melody  and  song,  whose  compositions 
have  enabled  mankind  to  anticipate,  in 
a  measure,  the  musical  harmonies  of  the 
celestial  state,  should  be  accorded  an 
honor  just  as  exalted  as  those  who  have 
created  epochs  in  other  realms  of  human 
experience.  Did  Luther,  Calvin.  Zwingli 
and  Knox  open  new  avenues  of  spiritual 
expression?  —  no  less  did  Handel  (1685- 
1759),  Bach  (16S5-1750),  Haydn  {1732- 
1803),  Weber  (1786-1826)  and  many 
others  open  new  realms  in  the  musical 
world,  by  which  mankind  is  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  the  infinitudes  of  the 
unseen  world. 

The  dominant  musical  characteristics 
of  the  German  race  were  early  mani- 
fested in  their  descendants  of  the  Xew^ 
World.  Xo  one  who  has  read  the  valu- 
able work  of  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sachse,  ''The 
Music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister,""^  but 
will  admit  that  the  music  of  the  Ephrata 
fraternity  indicated  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  art  in  America.  This  high- 
grade  music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloister  ex- 
isted only  in  manuscript  form  and  its 
singing  was  confined  to  the  Brother- 
hood. In  1739  the  Brotherhood  had 
printed  by  Saur  the  famous  ircyniuclis 
Huegcl,  which  was  not  only  the  first 
hymn-book  but  also  the  first  publication 
in  German  type  in  America.  In  1766 
they  printed  on  their  own  press  the 
Wundcrspicl.  Both  books  are  very 
large,  but  consist  of  text  only. 


^'1  ^7^2i  Saur  printed  for  the  Reform- 
ed people  the  "Lcbwasser  hymn-book/'* 
which  book  was  used  by  that  church  in 
Europe.  In  this  book  and  its  subsequent 
editions  the  Psalms  and  some  other 
hymns  have  the  first  stanzas  set  to 
music  in  soprano.  In  1762  Saur  printed 
the  magnificent  Schwenkfelder  hymn- 
book,  and  in  1786  appeared  the  author- 
ized Lutheran  hymn-book,  but  in  neither 
was  there  music.  In  1797  appeared  the 
first  authorized  Reformed  hymn-book, 
which  also  contained  the  one-part  music 
of  the  ''Lobwasser  book."  The  Re- 
formed was  the  only  hymn-book,  to  our 
knowledge,  that  contained  music.  L*p 
to  this  point,  so  far  as  we  know,  German 
music,  distinctizcly  American,  had  not 
yet  made  its  appearance. 

When  and  where  was  the  birthplace 
of  German-American  musical  publica- 
tions? We  can  not  answer  this  question 
definitely,  but  hope  the  results  of  our  re- 
searches, which  we  give  herewith,  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  We 
have  in  our  possession  quite  a  number 
of  old  note-books,  several  of  them  the 
only  copies  known  to  exist,  wliich  we 
think  illustrate  the  evolution  of  German- 
American  music  and  enable  us  to  ap- 
proximate the  period  of  its  birth.  \\*e 
will  number  the  books  that  indicate  suc- 
cessive steps  of  advancement  in  musical 
publication.  All  the  musical  note-b'X>ks 
we  have  found  are  oi  the  same  type, 
namely,  oblong  in  form,  ten  by  six  inches 
in  size.  This  was  the  favorite  style  of 
musical  note-books,  both  English  and 
German,  within  our  easy  recollection. 

In  Xo.  I  we  have  a  book  oi  almost  a 
hundred  pages.  The  title-page  and  pre- 
face are  unfortunately  torn  out,  so  that 
the  date  and  place  of  publication  are 
lost.  The  peculiarity  oi  this  Kx^k  is  that 
the  text  and  staff,  as  well  as  the  titles  ov 
the  nnisic.  are  printed,  while  the  music 
is  all  written  in  by  hand.  Let  the  reader 
consiiler  what  time,  patience  and  skill 
would  be  necessary  to  get  out  an  entire 
edition  in  this  manner  I     The  titles  are 


•Proceedings   of    the    Pennsylvania-German    Society, 
Vol.  XII,  1903. 


•So  called  because  it  contained  the  tr.etrica'  versi<»n 
oi  the   Psalms  made  by   Dr.  Ambrose  Lob«a*><r. —  td. 
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printed  in  English  and  the  tunes  are 
modern,  which  stamps  it  as  an  early 
specimen  of  German-American  musical 
publication. 

No.  2  is  even  more  peculiar.  The  en- 
tire work  is  printed  from  engraved 
plates,  the  size  and  shape  of  which  are 
clearly  indented  on  every  page  of  the 
heavy  plate-paper  of  the  book. 

The  work  contains  an  elementary  de- 
partment, two  series  of  numbered  plates 
and  many  unnumbered  ones.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  a  title-page,  as 
the  first  page  is  blank  and  the  second 
page  is  the  first  plate. 

The  work  contains  about  i6o  pages, 
some  of  which  are  blank.  The  tunes 
are  not  titled,  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
mostly  original.  The  engraving  was 
done  by  a  master-hand. 

No.  3  is  the  oldest  dated  German- 
American  music-book  known  to  us.  The 
work  contains  ix  and  109  pages,  besides 
index.  It  was  published  in  1798  by 
Conrad  Doll  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 
tunes  derived  their  titles  from  the 
hymns.  With  this  book  the  evolution 
of  German-American  music  seems  com- 
plete. 

We  now  come  to  the  German-Ameri- 
can publishing"  house  of  Wyeth  &  Co., 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  led  all  others 
in  musical  publications. 

in  1 810  John  Wyeth  published  for  Jo- 
seph Doll  a  splendid  music-book  of  the 
regulation  form,  having  xi  and  108 
pages.  It  is  wholly  distinct  from  that 
of  Conrad  Doll.  A  second  edition  fol- 
lowed in  1814/ and  a  third  in  182 1.  In 
1815  Joseph  Doll  issued  Part  Second  of 
the  original  work,  which  contains  some 
very  beautiful  music. 

Wyeth  was  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  all  these  works.  The  firm  was  com- 
posed of  John  and  William  Wyeth.  the 
latter  of  whom  died  in  1827.  Younger 
members  of  the  family  continued  the 
business  for  many  years,  anglicizing 
the  name  to  White  and  Company. 


The  Wyeths  seem  to  have  been  a 
musical  family.  In  1813  John  Wyeth 
brought  out  his  "Repository  of  Sacred 
Music,"  an  English  work  of  the  regu- 
lation size,  which  passed  thro'  many  edi- 
tions. In  1 82 1  he  issued  for  Johannes 
Rothbaust  the  '"Franklin  Harmony."  a 
book  of  over  150  pages,  which  was  bi- 
lingual, that  is,  English  and  German. 
This  shows  the  encroachment  of  the 
English  language  into  German-Ameri- 
can church-life.  In  1830  the  "Franklin 
Harmony"  was  brought  out  in  a  much 
improved  edition,  also  bilingual,  by 
Henry  Ruby,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  In 
1840,  Francis  Wyeth,  of  Harrisburg, 
published  his  bilingual  "Pennsylvania 
Collection  of  Church  Music."  The  only 
other  book  of  the  class  we  have  describ- 
ed was  the  splendid  Choral-Buch.  pub- 
lished by  Zentler,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1813,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Luther- 
an churches  of  that  city.  It  was  wholly 
German  and  contained  160  pages.  The 
music  of  all  the  "note-books"  we  have 
described  is  written  in  three  parts,  and 
is  generally  easy  and  pleasing. 

With  the  introduction  oi  the  note- 
books, the  character  of  both  song  and 
music  in  the  German  churches  rapidly 
changed.  The  long  hymns  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  verses  were  thrown  out 
of  the  church  hymn-books  or  were  cut 
down  in  length.  Many  new  hynms  were 
introduced,  arranged  in  meters  now  in 
vogue.  In  the  "Franklin  Harmony"  of 
182 1  the  tunes  all  have  English  names. 
and  the  meters  are  of  the  present  order. 
while  a  great  number  of  the  standard 
tunes,  which  are  still  very  popular 
among  us.  make  their  first  bow  to  an 
English-German  public.  In  the  "Frank- 
lin Harmony"  oi  1830  are  given  as  "an- 
thems": Clairmont.  Denmark.  Easter 
Anthem.  New  York  and  The  Rose  of 
Sharon. 

We  might  adduce  many  additional 
points  of  interest  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  we  may  give  in  a  subsequciu 
article,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  other 
matter  knocking  at  the  door  oi  this  num- 
ber for  admittance. 
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Gustav  Sigismund  Peters,   Pioneer  Stereotyper  and  Color-Printer 


BY   REV.   A.  STAI'LETOX,  A.M.,    M.S. 


THERE  is  all  too  little  known  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Gustav  Sip^is- 
mund  Peters,  one  of  the  early 
German  printers  of  Carlisle  and  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  ]Mr,  Peters  was  born  in 
1793  near  the  city  of  Dresden,  Germany, 
and  died  in  Harrisbnrg,  Alarch  26,  1847. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood  when  he  was  called  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  fatherland  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  great  Napoleon.  Ele 
participated  in  many  bloody  conflicts 
and  only  left  the  service  of  his  country 
upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  French 
at  Waterloo.  Several  years  after  this. 
]\Ir.  Peters,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
an  older  brother,  who  was  a  prosperous 
brewer  of  Baltimore,  came  to  America. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Samuel  Sower,  a  grandson  of 
the  noted  Christopher  Sower  (Saur),  of 
Germantown,  Pa.  Mr.  Sower  was  then 
proprietor  of  a  type-foundry  and  print- 
ing-establishment in  Baltimore. 

J\Ir.  Peters  made  the  best  possible  use 
of  his  opportunities,  and  during  his  ser- 
vice with  ^Ir.  Sower,  learned  the  print- 
er's art  in  all  its  branches,  including 
stereotyping,  which  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy. After  remaining  with  Mr.  Sower 
a  number  of  years,  ]\Ir.  Peters  in  1823 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  B.  ]\Io- 
ser,  a  German  printer,  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  the  firm,  under  the  name  of  Moser 
and  Peters,  began  the  business  of  print- 
ing and  publishing  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Together  they  published  Dcr 
PeiinsyhaiiiscJie  Aiizcii:^cr  (The  Penn- 
sylvania Advertiser).  In  1824  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Moser  and  Peters  the 
New  Testament  in  heavy  leather,  i2mo., 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  stereotyped 
books  of  the  State.  The  work  was  done 
by  ;Mr.  Peters,  who  had  but  a  small 
amount  of  type  at  his  command.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  able  to  set  up  but  a  few 
pages  at  a  time,  which  he  then  stereo- 
typed, after  which  he  used  the  sanie  typo 
over  and  over  again.     This  process  was 
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Title-Page  of   New  Testament  Stereotvpcd   bj   Peters. 

wonderful  to  old  Dr.  Todd,  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  new  art.  Said 
he:  "That  fool  of  a  Dutchman  expects 
to  print  the  New  Testament  with  a 
stocking-full  of  type."  He  was  probably 
more  surprised  when  the  book  made  its 
appearance,  "a  thing  of  beauty."  not 
even  surpassed  at  the  present  day.  In 
one  year  the  Testament  had  passed  thro' 
five,  and  in  four  years  thro'  nine  edi- 
tions. 

In  1S25  they  also  published  a  stereo- 
typed edition  of  Stark's  Handbuch.  a 
splendid  work.  In  1827  the  firm  oi  Mo- 
ser  and  Peters  removed  their  establish- 
ment to  riarrisburg,  wlicre  tliey  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  Anccigcr. 
and    ijreatlv    extended    their    boc»k-busi- 
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ness.  From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peters 
was  the  hterary  and  executive  end  of 
the  firm,  it  seems  proper  to  speak  of  him 
in  a  distinctive  manner. 

Mr.  Peters  pubhshed  a  large  number 
of  books,  some  of  which,  including-  his 
Anzcigcr,  do  not  appear  in  Prof.  Seiden- 
sticker's  "First  Century  of  German 
Printing  in  America,"  lience  may  be 
considered  quite  rare. 

After  their  removal  to  Harrisburg, 
Moser  and  Peters  did  not  long  continue 
the  publication  of  their  Anzcigcr.  as  the 
local  field  was  well  occupied  by  two 
older  periodicals. 

Besides  the  popular  Xew  Testament 
and  Stark's  HandhucJi  already  noted, 
Moser  and  Peters  published  the  follow- 
ing works,  some  of  which  passed  thro' 
many  editions:  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  1828;  the  same,  illustrated 
with  plates  made  by  Peters,  1832:  Bun- 
yan's "Holy  War,''  1837;  Sermons  by 
Rev.  Lochman,  1S28;  Kirchcn-Ordniing, 
1827;  Kern  dcs  Christcnthums.  two  vol- 
umes in  one,  1830;  "Readv  Reckoner," 
1829;  Smith's  "Family  Physician,"  1826; 
Kunst's  German-English  Dictionary, 
"Heart  of  ]\Ian,"  1829;  Records  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  1827  and 
thereafter,  besides  many  smaller  works. 
All  the  above  were  of  course  in  German. 
Thev  also  published  some  works  in  Eng- 
lish.' 


It  was  held  by  the  late  distinguished 
Dr.  \\ .  H.  Egle,  who  in  his  boyhood 
knew  yiv.  Peters  well,  that  he  was  the 
first  chromatic  or  color-printer  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  of  the  first  in  America. 
While  this  may  be  so,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared ta  substantiate  the  claim,  but  by 
giving  some  particulars  those  compe- 
tent to  judge  may  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. We  are  not  aware  of  ever  see- 
ing an  example  of  chromatic  priming 
dated  prior  to  1826.  During  this  year 
^Ir.  Peters  published  his  "Seven  Ages 
of  ^lan,"  after  Shakespeare  (in  Ger- 
man), printed  in  colors,  from  plates 
which  he  himself  prepared.  Some  of  the 
marriage,  baptismal  and  confirmation 
certificates  of  Peters,  printed  in  colors, 
are  still  occasionally  met  with  in  old 
German  homes  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Some  years  ago  we  discovered  a  well 
preserved  copy  of  "The  Last  Supper"  in 
colors,  by  Peters,  but  unfortunately 
without  date.  The  oldest  dated  example 
of  Peters'  color-prints  in  our  collection 
is  a  baptismal  certificate  of  1827.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  those  not  "posted.*' 
that  the  beautiful  and  highly  colored  pic- 
tures and  certificates  so  highly  prized  by 
many  old  families,  if  produced  prior  to 
1826,  were  printed  in  one  color  from  a 
plate  and  then  colored  by  hand. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  in  Literature 


IN  his  Compendium  of  American  Literature, 
first  published  almost  fifty  years  ago,  Prof. 
Charles  D.  Cleveland  answered  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Edinburg  Review,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  no  native  literature,  as  follows : 

True,  we  have  had  as  yet  but  little  literature  of  our 
own.  We  have  had  a  greater,  higher,  nobler  work  to 
do  than  to  write  books.  We  have  had  to  found  a 
great  nation.  A  vast  continent  was  before  us  to  be 
subdued.  The  means  whereby  to  live  were  lirjt  to  be 
provided.  Dwellings  were  to  be  built,  schoolhouses 
and  churches  were  to  be  erected;  literary,  scientific 
and  religious  educational  institutions  were  to  be 
founded.  In  short,  instead  of  writing  a  great  work, 
we  were  acting  a  still  greater  one.  We  were  creating 
those  very  objects  upon  which  the  future  historian, 
traveler,  essayist,  poet  might  emi>loy  his  pen  for  the 
delight   and   instruction  of  other  generations. 

Substitute  "a  great  commonwealth"  tor  "a 
great  nation"  and  "a  vast  territory"'  tor  "a 
vast  continent."  and  all  the  words  here  quoted 
will  apply  just  as  truthfully  to  the  German 
settlers     of     Pennsylvania     as     to     the     whole 


American  people.  Engaged  in  the  arduous 
task  oi  hewing  homes  for  themselves  ou:  of 
the  wilderness,  of  breaking  up  the  virgin  soil. 
of  establishing  home  industries  to  provide 
food,  clothing  and  shelter;  building  churches 
for  worship  and  beside  them  schoolhouses  for 
elementary  education;  compelled,  moreover, 
every  now  and  then  to  fight  oif  the  stealthy 
and  nuirderous  savage  from  their  scattered 
settlements — how  could  our  pioneer  ancestors 
find  leisure  for  writing  books?  Even  the:r 
preachers,  many  of  whom  had  been  cducatetl 
in  foreign  universities,  were  so  much  occupicii 
in  visiting  their  \yido!y  sundered  charges  and 
attending  to  their  immediate  duties  as  p.i<:ors. 
that  the\  had  no  time  left  for  literary  ett.-vri*, 
except  such  as  duty  and  necessity  re<iu:roil. 
\'ery  n.iturally  then' we  find  the  Hlerature  of 
Pennsylvania  in  those  early  davs  consi^tin^ 
mainly  of  letters,  diaries  and  pamphlet*,  s^^nic- 
times   descriptive  of  the   new   country  and  «t^ 
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people,  but  frequently  also  of  a  theological  and 
controversial  nature.  It  is  significant,  .how- 
ever, more  perhaps  in  an  educational  than  in 
a  literary  sense,  that  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius 
published  a  primer  in  1C98,  fifteen  years  after 
his  arrival   in    Penn's  colony. 

The  Ephrata  Kloster,  like  the  monastic  re- 
treats of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a 
literary  workshop  in  the  ante-Revolutionary 
period.  There  John  Peter  Miiller  ("Brother 
Jabez'O,  who  became  the  head  of  the  mystic 
brotherhood  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
translated  the  history  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Anabaptists  from  the  Hollandish  tongue 
into  the  High  German.  It  was  the  same  inde- 
fatigable worker  and  skilled  linguist  who  af- 
terwards translated  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence into  seven  languages. 

Nearly  all  the  many  books  and  pamphlets 
issued  at  Ephrata  and  by  the  Saurs,  father  and 
son,  at  Germantown,  were  of  a  religious  char- 
acter, thus  plainly  showing  the  leading  feature 
in  the  mental  makeup  of  the  German  settlers. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  theology  would  be 
well  represented  in  the  literature  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  such  has  been  the  fact.  As  said, 
the  pioneer  preachers  were  more  active  with 
the  tongue  than  with  the  pen.  but  the  names 
of  Kunze,  ]\Iorris,  Schmucker,  Seiss,  Jacobs, 
Krauth,  Weidner,  among  the  Lutherans;  Xev- 
in,  Gerhart,  Schaff,  Bausman,  among  the  Re- 
formed; de  Schweinitz  among  the  Moravians 
and   Bishop   Dubs,  now^  of  the   L'nited   Evan- 


REV.    HENRY    HARBAUGII,    D.D.. 

(See  full  sketch  la  The  renusylvanlaComian. 
April,    1004) 


LEE    L.    G  RUM  BINE. 

(See  full  sketch  in  The  PennsylTania-Geruiao. 
October.    1904) 


gelical  church,  with  many  others  that  do  not 
now  occur  to  us,  are  well  and  favorably 
known.  Dr.  Schaff,  a  voluminous  writer,  was 
born  in  Switzerland  and  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Xew  York,  but  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  certainly  have  some  claim  to  him  by 
reason  of  his  long  connection  with  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Mercersburg.  Dr.  Har- 
baugh  also,  best  known  as  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  poet,  made  important  contributions  to 
theology  and  church-history.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  in  our  day  the  vari- 
ous church-periodicals  absorb  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  preachers  to  such  an  extent  that 
fewer  books  are  produced  along  this  line  than 
formerly. 

The  earliest  scientific  work  produced  not 
in  Pennsylvania  only,  but  in  America,  is  said 
to  be  the  "Four  Treatises"  by  Father  Pastorius 
already  mentioned,  who  wrote  fiueniiy  in 
seven  or  eight  languages.  David  Rittenhouse, 
the  famous  astronomer  and  clockmaker.  con- 
tributed a  score  or  more  of  articles  on  optic*. 
magnetism,  electricity,  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy to  the  early  volumes  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  Henry  Ernest  Muhlen- 
berg, the  theologian-botanist,  wrote  but  two 
books,  both  small  but  of  permanent  value  to 
students:  a  catalog  of  Xortli  American  plants 
and  a  treatise  on  Xorth  American  sedges  and 
grasses.  Prof.  Gross,  chierly  known  as  a 
teacher    of    anatomy,    surgery    and    medicine. 
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enriched  the  literature  of  those  sciences  with 
a  great  many  essays,  memoirs  and  reviews, 
and  his  System  of  Surgery  is  a  standard  text- 
book. Ilaldeman  wrote  a  multitude  of  essays 
on  scientific  subjects — astronomy,  zoology, 
geology,  chemistry,  philology  and  archeology. 
The  writings  of  Leidy,  the  great  naturalist, 
comprise  more  than  eight  hundred  titles,  rang- 
ing from  pamphlet's  to  treatises  of  several  vol- 
umes each,  all  on  biological  subjects.  Dr. 
Pepper  also  was  a  prolific  writer  on  subjects 
relating   to   medicine   and   surgery. 

Of  historians,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  we 
have  quite  an  array.  We  again  quote  names 
at  random,  at  the  risk  of  overlooking  many 
that  are  equally  deserving  of  mention :  Dr. 
Seidensticker,  J.  H.  Dubbs,  Oscar  Kuhns, 
Lucy  Forney  Bittinger,  Pennypacker.  Sachse, 
DifFendcrffer,  Richards,  Schmauk.  Rosengar- 
ten,  Schantz,  Falkenstein.  Brumbaugh,  John 
.W.  Forney,  Rupp,  Mann.  Weiser,  Levering. 
Reichel,  Schaeffer.  Brobst,  Trexler,  etc. 
Others  might  be  added  who  are  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

When  we  turn  to  the  poets  and  hymn- writ- 
ers the  versatile  Pastorius  again  heads  the 
list.     His  polyglot  verses  may  hardly  deserve 


to  be  called  poems,  but  they  show  the  manv- 
sided  talent  of  the  man.  John  Kclpius,  i:':- 
"hermit  of  the  Wissahickon,"  also  wro'.-. 
hymns  in  German  and  English.  Many  relig- 
ious hymns,  some  quaintly  interspersed  w::.. 
Latin  and  Circek  phrases,  were  produced  L, 
the  Moravian  brethren,  and  the  activity  of  :I:'..« 
Ephrata  brotherhood  in  this  direction  need 
only  be  alluded  to.  To  the  917  hvnins  con- 
tained in  the  Schwenkfelder  hymn-book  >ji 
1762  the  members  of  this  denomination  ::i 
Pennsylvania  contributed  123;  the  book  itself. 
comprisiiig  almost  800  pages,  was  one  of  i!.-. 
most  ambitious  attempts  in  hymnolog\-  in  ti.v 
colony  at  that  time. 

A  noted  hymn-writer  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  best  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  *T  would  not  live 
alway." 

Among  our  dialect-writers,  who  properly 
constitute  a  class  by  themselves,  the  foremc-': 
place  is  generally  conceded  to  Dr.  HarbaUj;'.:. 
whose  poems,  especially  Das  alt  Schulhaus\tK 
dcr  Krick  and  Hconnch,  have  probably  iouv.A 
wider  publicity  than  any  others  of  their  k:;-.-!. 
Other  successful  laborers  in  this  field  are : 
Lee  L.  Grumbine.  author  of  Dcr  Dcngcis'.  >c- 
cut  off  in  the  prim^  oi  his  strength  August  i^. 
1904;  Henry  L.  Fi-her  {'s  alt  SlarkhSits  m::- 
tcs  in  dcr  Stadt,  U'ic's  als  zor  Alters  icar  >  : 
Thomas  C.  Zimmerman,  the  gifted  editor  -f 
the  Reading  Times:  Dr.  Eli  Keller  ('j  .l/r/;  : 
111  it  dcr  dcitscha  Scus)  :  "Goethe  von  Berk^' 
"Pit  Schweffelbrenner.''  "John  Schumacher, 
"der  Aire  vom  Berg."  the  author  of  Bojkj- 
sficl,  and  many  more  that  might  be  enumer- 
ated. 

In  the  field  of  fiction,  which  is  the  most  at- 
tractive to  the  great  majority  oi  the  readirv..: 
public  and  calls  for  special  faculties  of  a  hii;  1 
order,  Pennsylvania-German  names  are  be- 
ginning to  draw  attention.  But  at  this  poi::: 
we  cheerfully  stand  aside  and  make  room  :  • 
one  much  better  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  discuss  this  particular  phase  ••: 
our  general  subject.  We  trust,  however,  tl.. '. 
what  we  have  said  here  in  a  desultory  w..> 
will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvanii- 
German,  even  wltile  conquering  the  wi!.!cr- 
ness.  founding  towns  and  industries  to  ni."N-^' 
a  living  for  himself  and  liis  own.  and  w;::"_ 
hampered  more  or  less  by  the  difference  ^  : 
language,  has  made  and  is  making  a  mark  :•' 
literature  of  which  he  need  not  be  ashamed. 
—Ed. 


Some  Pennsylvania-German  Story-\\Viters 

BY  REGIN'ALD  WRIGHT  KAUFFMAX. 
ASSOCIATE   EDITOR   OF   ""tHE   S.\TURnAY   EVENING   POST,"    AUTHOR    CF    "JARVIS    OF     HARVARP/'    "iHE 
X  THINGS    TH.VT   ARE    CAESAR's,"    "MISS    FRANCKS  FAIRD,  DETECTIVE,"   ETC. 

since,    back    from    his    dnv's      critic,  who  can't  fish  at  all.  has  been  en- 


EVER 
fishinj^. 
story-te 
thvosanrus    that 


the    first     cave-dwelling 

er  spun  yarns  oi  the  icli- 

he    didn't    catch,    the 


deavorinii  to  determine  just  what  qunh- 
ties  c:o.  in  die  last  analysis,  to  the  make- 
up of  the  essential  story-teller.     The  re- 
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suiting  list — as  a  product  of  the  ages — 
is,  not  unnaturally,  a  long  one,  but  for 
my  part  I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessarily 
so,  since,  as  I  take  it,  the  requisite  vir- 
tues of  the  genus  are  but  three  in  num- 
ber :  the  ideal  story-teller  must  have 
clarity  of  vision,  simplicity  of  utterance 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Great  story-tellers  there  have  been 
and  will  always  be,  with  only  one  or 
two  of  these  qualities.  Boccaccio  was 
faulty  in  the  first,  James  and  3ileredith 
lack  the  second,  and  Hugo  had  neither  of 
the  last  two.  But  the  completed  trio 
make  the  ideal  writer  of  fiction  as  we 
find  him  in  Scott  at  his  best,  Zola  in  his 
earlier  manner,  Howells,  Hardy,  Turge- 
nieff  and  Thackeray — and  without  one 
or  more  of  these  three  essentials  no  lit- 
erary artist  can  be  truly  successful. 

It  is  because  these  qualities  are  the 
birthright  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
— because  they  are  in  his  good  red  blood  ; 
it  is  because  they  are  essential  character- 
istics distinguishing  him  from  all  other 
races  in  our  somewhat  multifarious  civi- 
lization, that  I  look  confidently  to  the 
Pennsylvania-German  stock  for  the  pro- 
duction of  genuine  artists  in  American 
literature. 

I  am  not  pre-empting  these  qualities 
for  the  writing  of  fiction  alone.  They 
are  requisite,  in  varying  quantities,  to 
the  artist  in  any  department  of  literary 
endeavor,  and  by  the  same  token  I  look 
for  the  Pennsylvania-German's  success 
in  all  such  departments.  It  is  merely 
that,  since  my  own  work  has  chanced  to 
fall  rather  in  the  field  of  fiction,  I  hesi- 
tate to  speak  c.v  cathedra  of  any  other 
field.  In  like  manner  I  shall  not.  in  this 
brief  space,  seek  to  go  into  our  imme- 
diate past  or  deal  with  authors  of  a  less 
direct  claim  to  Pennsylvania-German  an- 
cestry. Therefore,  tho'  \\\  D.  Howells. 
the  dean  of  our  American  novelists,  has 
told  me  that  he  was  at  least  part  Penn- 
sylvania-German.* and  tho'  I  can  easily 
trace  that  heritafre  thro'out  his  work,  I 


*ln  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Howells  he  snys: 
"My  pratidmother  I^oin's  mailm  name  was  IVck. 
and  she  was  of  pure  Pennsylvania-German  st.->ck.  tho' 
whether  primarily  from  the  Palatinate  or  from  Hol- 
land (as  some  ot  the  family  think)  I  do  not  know. 
She  could  not  read  FncrlisK.  but  had  her  old  Luther 
Bible.  On  my  father's  side  I  am,  as  my  name  shows, 
pure  Welsh." — Ed. 


Courtesy   of   Ilarpt-r   Erotter<.    N.    Y. 
WILLIAM     DEAN     HuWELLS. 

shall  here,  go  less  farther  afield  and  con- 
tent myself  rather  with  four  writers,  of 
course  of  smaller  attainment,  but.  in  tlie 
nature  of  their  case,  better  adapted  to 
prove  mine.  I  mean  Helen  Martin  ( ncc 
Remensnyder).  "George  Shock,"  Elsie 
Singmaster  and  John  Luther  Long. 

I  have  already  said  that  none  of  these 
authors  quite  met  my  ideals  concerning 
the  correct  presentment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German as  a  character  in  fiction.'" 
and  from  that  position  I  do  not  now  re- 
treat ;  but  I  wish  to  be  equally  positive 
in  the  statement  that  their  work — view- 
ed not  as  a  picture  of  men  and  manners, 
but  solely  as  literary  production — em- 
bodies, if  indeed  it  does  not  entirely  de- 
pend upon,  one  or  more  of  the  three 
qualities  which  I  have  above  defined. 

Mrs.  Martin's  writing  possesses,  in  its 
better  moods,  an  honest  simplicity  which 
is  so  altogether  charming  tliat  one  loses 
patience  with  those  intervals,  when — 
perhaps  because  of  a  false  ideal  of  her 
task — the  author  lapses  into  its  antithesis 

•Si»ecch  at  annual  banquet  of  Pennsylvania-Cermn 
Society,   Reading,  Pa.,    1905. 
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and  covers  the  gaps  of  narrative  with  the 
most  uncertain  of  philosophical  or  psy- 
chological  bridges.     Her   sense  of   pro- 
portion is,  I  should  say,  absolute  zero, 
but  her  humor,  tho'  femininely  feline,  is 
genuinely  sane.     Her  endeavor,  at  such 
moments,  is  to  amuse — in  itself  an  aim 
sufficiently   legitimate — and  no  unpreju- 
diced reader  may  truthfully  deny  her  its 
achievement.      Precisely,    then,    because 
her  flashes  of  simplicity  are  so  favorably 
forcible  and  her  darts  of  humor  so  ex- 
ceptionally excellent,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  forgive  her  a  blindness 
to   natural    background,   an    inability    to 
draw  livmg  men  and  women,  a  shallow 
insincerity,  a  distortion  of  the  real  with- 
out its  correla'tive  rise  into  romance  and 
a  curious  lack  of  passion  which,  every- 
where   evident,    either    negatively    chills 
or  positively  repels.     I  have   sometimes 
felt  that  these  faults  were  temperamen- 
tal ;  I  am.  certain  that  they  are  not  racial. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  faults  tempera- 
mental I  can  in  "George  Shock"  discern 
none  at  all.    She  believes  in  emotion  and 
consequently  sees  life  in  the  terms  of  its 
true  values.     It  is  this  which,  in  its  full- 
est realization,  makes  for  her  admirable 
quality   of   aloofness   and,   by   the    same 
token,    generates    that    toleration    which 
robs  her  humor  of   all   unkindness   and 
gives  even  her  pathos  some  faint  fore- 
shadowing of  a  smile.     In  a  word,  she 
rings  true:  it  is  the  artistic  sincerity  of 
purpose  which,  above  all  else,  convinces 
and   compels.      Here   and   there,   I   have 
heard,  she  fails  in  truth  to  this  or  that 
detail  of  life,  but  of  life  as  a  whole,  as  a 
scheme  of  things,  she  has,  as  I  have  said, 
so  clear  a  vision  that  fundamental   infi- 
delity is  impossible.     The  clarity  of  her 
vision  is  therefore  undeniable,  and  when 
she  errs  it  is  rather  in  the  sometimes  un- 
consciously   strained    simplicity    of    her 
utterance — the  least  difficult  of  all  faults, 
because,  after  all,  a  fault  not  so  much  of 
temperamerit  as  of  experience. 

In  her  emotional  outlook,  Miss  Sing- 
maslcr  has  not  a  little  in  common  with 
*'Georc:e  Slmck."  George  Santayana  has 
said  that  to  portray  passion  is  admira- 
ble and  to  betray  it  despicable.  By  the 
same  course  of  rcasonins::.  it  has  alwavs 
seemed  to  me  that  an  author  mav  or  mav 


not  experience  passion  and  in  no  wise 
affect  his  work,  but  that  the  moment  he 
loses  faith  in  passion  as  the  great  deter- 
mining force  of  life,  that  moment  he 
loses  hold  upon  his  art.  Miss  Sing- 
master  has  never  yet  lost  that  faith. 
Thro'out  her  work  she  exhibits  a  splen- 
did trust  in  passion  and  consequently  in 
man.  The  result  with  her  also  is  a  hu- 
mor that  is  kindly  and  a  delicate  sense 
of  proportion,  quite  equal  to  "George 
'Shock"  and  far  superior  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin. Sincere  of  purpose,  simple  of  utter- 
ance and  clear  of  vision,  she  needs  only 
a  view  somewhat  enlarged — such  a  view 
as  not  so  much  seeing  as  feeling  life  can 
adequately  accomplish. 

There  remains  from  the  little  list  which 
I  have  drawn  only  one  figure  more  for 
present  consideration:  John  Luther 
Long.  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Long  failed 
in  interpretation  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  character,  but  I  have  also  said 
that  I  meant  here  to  discuss  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  authors  upon  whose  work 
I  chanced  to  touch,  and  I  should,  there- 
fore, begin  this  consideration  of  Mr. 
Long's  writing  with  a  word  about  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  his  most  serious  fault : 
his  lack  of  sincerity.  I  confess  freely 
that  this  lack  in  his  writing  personally 
annoys  me.  ^Ir.  Long  is  an  artist. 
Were  it  not  for  this  one  fault  he  would 
soon  be  almost  a  great  artist.  And  I 
find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  forgive  a 
failing  which  alone  bars  the  way  to 
greatness.  With  a  thousand  virtues, 
this  simple  lack  of  sincerity  militates 
against  honesty  oi  vision  and  drives  the 
man  whom  it  possesses  to  all  those  ex- 
cesses of  false  coloring  and  sentimen- 
tality which  are.  more  and  more,  obsess- 
ing his  complete  work. 

And  yet,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Lon<:  is.  funda- 
mentally, an  artist — above  all.  an  artist 
at  his  best  in  simplicity.  Xow  and  again 
there  are  in  his  pages  effects  proiiuced 
bv  sheer  simplicity  which  are  nothing 
short  of  masterly.  His  humor  is  kindly, 
but  vital — which,  indeed  most  other  sorts 
of  humor  are  not.  Simple  and  teniifr. 
his  fine-spun  delicacv  oi  sentiment  elim- 
mers  like  those  dew-spanjrled  cobwebs  of 
the  dawn  that  dot  the  summer-mornincT 
frrass    bv    an    old    Pennsvlvania-German 
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garden-side.  His  tact  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  words — now  a  shining  circle 
about  your  head  and  again  a  sudden 
sharp  rapier-thrust  to  your  heart — is  su- 
premely his  own. 

More  than  of  m.ere  promise  is,  then, 
the  outlook  for  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man in  the  art  of  fiction.  The  achieve- 
ment is,  I  repeat,  bred  in  the  bone.  The 
Pennsylvania-German  is  nothing  if  not 
direct:  induce  a  Pennsylvania-German 
farmer  to  tell  you  some  tragedy  of  his 
daily  life,  and  you  will  think  you  are  lis- 
tening to  one  of  the  Norman  tales  of  de 
Maupassant — there  you  will  find  his 
clarity  of  vision.  Draw  him  on  to  sketch 
his  own  life  to  you,  and  for  simplicity  of 
utterance  you  might  be  reading  Tolstoi's 


"Master  and  Man."  Go  further  and, 
should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  lead 
him  to  open  his  reticent  soul,  then — in 
this  descendant  of  the  men  who  fought 
Tilly  at  Heidelberg  in  1622,  or  v/ere 
trampled  beneath  the  cavalry  of  Bernard 
of  Weimar  after  the  defeat  at  Xordlin- 
gen  in  1634 — you  will  find  still  aglow 
that  sincerity  of  purpose  which  sent  his 
fathers  on  a  pestilential  passage  overseas 
and  gave  them  the  strength  to  make  the 
wilderness  blossom.  Clarity  of  vision, 
simplicity  of  utterance  and  sincerity  of 
purpose — add  to  these  his  native  humor, 
his  native  sense  of  proportion  and  his 
Teutonic  heritage  of  imagination,  and 
you  will  see  why  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man possesses  the  material  for  artistic 
fulfilment. 


Education  Among  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


WE  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give 
our  readers  an  article  on  this 
topic  by  our  esteemed  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  but  press  of  work  prevented 
the  worthy  educator  from  answering  fa- 
vorably to  our  final  appeal  for  a  contri- 
bution. It  has  seemed  fitting  to  substi- 
tute words  from  the  pen  of  an  earlier 
State  Superintendent  who  has  been  term- 
ed the  best  judge  of  educational  matters 
of  the  State,  James  Pyle  Wickersham. 
Having  been  of  English  descent  and 
thoro'ly  equipped  to  pass  judgment  in  the 
case,  his  words  are  reliable  and  can  not 
be  viewed  as  coming  from  a  partisan. 

In  his  History  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  Wickersham  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  organization  and  eltorts 
of  the  ''Society  for  Propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  among  the  Germans  in 
America"  and  continues  thus : 

The  plan  of  educating  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  some  account  has  now  been 
given,  however  well  meant,  was  not  entirely 
acceptable  to  any  class  of  the  people  it  was 
hitended  to  benefit,  and  not  at  all  to  the  plain 
sects  of  Mennonites,  Dunkers,  Amish  and  oth- 
ers. The  Germans  were  sincerely  attached  to 
the  language  and  the  ways  of  the  fatherland 
and  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  in  iheir  use. 
In  some  places  schools  of  their  own  had  been 
established,   and   they   strenuously  objected   to 


having  them  broken  up  by  what  they  consid- 
ered a  foreign  importation.  Some  01  them 
felt  able  to  educate  their  own  children  and 
were  independent  enough  to  decline  the  prof- 
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REV.    MICUAEL   SCHLATTER 

(See  full  sketch  In  The  rennsyUinU-oerniao. 
October.    1900) 
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fered  charity.  Besides,  not  a  few  among  them 
thought  they  saw  a  poh'tical,  if  not  sectarian, 
motive  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

The  introductory  paragraph  to  his 
chapter  on  Private  Education  in  Early 
pays  contains  these  words : 

When  they  (the  Germans)  came  in  bodies, 
they  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  clergyman 
or  a  schoolmaster  or  both.  They  were  not 
highly  educated  as  a  class,  but  among  them 
were  some  good  scholars,  and  few  could  be 
found  who  were  not  able  to  read.  The  im- 
pression has  prevailed  that  they  were  grossly 
ignorant;  it  is  unjust;  those  who  make  the 
charge  either  do  not  take  the  pains  to  under- 
stand, or  wish  to  misrepresent  them.  Their 
average  intelligence  compares  favorably  wirh 
that  of  contemporary  American  colonists  of 
other  nationalities.  If  they  did  not  keep  pace 
with  others  in  subsequent  years,  their  back- 
wardness is  easily  accounted  for  by  their  liv- 
ing for  the  most  part  on  farms,  frequently 
separated  by  many  miles,  and  extending  over 
large  sections  of  the  country;  their  division 
into  many  religious  denominations,  among 
which  there  was  little  unity;  their  inability, 
scattered  and  broken  as  they  were,  to  support 
ministers  and  schoolmasters,  or  even  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  an  organized  commu- 
nity; their  use  of  a  language  which  in  a  meas- 
ure isolated  them  from  the  neighboring  set- 
tlers and  shut  them  out  from  the  social,  polit- 
ical and  business  currents  that  gave  life  to  the 
communities  around  them ;  their  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  proper  forms  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  habit  brought  with  them  of 
looking  for  help,  in  all  public  concerns,  to  some 
outside  or  higher  authority;  above  all,  per- 
haps, their  quiet,  confiding  disposition,  quiet 
in  comparison  with  the  ways  of  some  of  the 
more  aggressive,  self-asserting  classes  of  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  were  brought  in  competi- 
tion. 

We  gather  the  following  from  subse- 
quent pages  of  the  work : 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  to  all  that  has 
gone  to  build  up  Pennsylvania,  to  enlarge  her 
wealth,  to  develop  her  resources,  to  increase 
her  good  government,  from  the  first,  the  Ger- 
man element'  has  contributed  a  full  share. 
Better  citizens  can.  not  be  found  in  any  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  outline  that  is 
to  follow  of  what  was  done  for  education  by 
the  ditTerent  churches  in  the  early  days  will  go 
far  to  prove  them  worthy  of  the  words  of 
commendation  thus  freely  accorded  them.  .  .  . 

One  who  has  carefully  examined  all  the  old 
records  relating  to  the  subject.  Rev.  Dr. 
Schmucker,  says,  stating  of  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregations wliat  is  equally  true  oi  the  Reform- 
ed:    "Each    ecMigregation    formed    in    Pennsyl- 


vania    established     a     congregational 


hool 


alongside  of  the  church,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period  after  its  formation.  This  is  a 
rule  so  absolute  as  scarcely  to  have  an  excep- 
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tion.  Even  before  a  pastor  could  be  obiaineJ 
a  school  was  built,  and  the  schoolmaster  con- 
ducted Sunday-service  and  read  a  sermon.**  .  . 

From  the  coming  oi  Muhlenberg  and  Schlat- 
ter to  the  breaking  out  oi  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  German  population  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  spreading  out  into  all  of  what 
are  now  known  as  the  original  German  coun- 
ties, and  everywhere  making  themselves  pros- 
perous by  industry  and  economy.  As  the  old 
congregations  grew  stronger  and  new  ones 
were  formed,  churches  and  sch-jolhouses  ^verc 
erected  in  large  numbers,  and  the  w-)rk  of 
education,  outside  of  that  directed  by  Schlat- 
ter, began  to  look  promising;  and  when,  .n 
1763,  the  scheme  of  charitable  schools  came  t^ 
an  end  and  the  schools  that  had  depenJ-:d 
upon  foreign  contributions  were  thrown  bactc 
upon  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged  for 
support,  it  was  happily  found  that  the  burden 
was  no  longer  too  great  to  be  borne.  .  .  . 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  all  that  has  been 
said  is  but  a  fragment  oi  the  whole  story.  The 
period  now  under  consideration  extend^  more 
than  a  hundred  years  from  the  first  German 
settlements.  In  that  time  Reformed  and  Lu- 
theran Germans  had  come  to  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  one  third  of  all  the  counties 
in  the  State  and  had  planted  themselves  in 
large  numbers  in  many  oi  the  fairest  parts  ot 
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other  sections.  Wherever  they  found  homes 
they  built  churches,  and  wherever  they  built 
churches  they  established  schools.  If  they 
failed  in  either,  it  was  on  account  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control.  The  scattered 
facts  recited  above,  therefore,  are  simply  ex- 
amples of  the  more  numerous  facts  of  like  na- 
ture that  remain  ungathered.  The  hope  is  en- 
tertained, however,  that  they  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  known  the  deep  interest  in  education 
felt  by  a  people  whose  history  has  been  either 
badly  learned  or  greatly  misunderstood. 

The  Moravian  Brethren,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  have  been  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. From  the  founding  of  the  church  by  the 
followers  of  the  Bohemian  reformer,  John 
Hus?,  in  1547  down  to  the  present  day  no  other 
religious  organization,  in  proportion  to  mem- 
bership, has  done  so  much  either  to  provide  a 
good  education  for  its  own  children  or  to 
plant  schools  among  the  heathen  in  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  .  .  .  Throughout  their 
whole  history,  the  Moravians  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  labor?  in  the  missionary 
field,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the 
brethren  selected  for  this  service  have  gener- 
ally been  teachers  as  well  as  preachers,  and 
seem  to  have  relied  in  their  good  work  quite 
as  much  upon  the  school  as  upon  the  church. 

Btit,  notwithstanding  there  were  highly  edu- 
cated men  among  the  founders  and  earlier 
members  of   the  plain   German   denominations 
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here  spoken  of,  the  fact  remains  that  as  de- 
nominations those  who  settled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia have  been  characterized  by  tlieir  opposi- 
tion to  higher  education  —  in  some  cases  by 
determined  and  bitter  opposi.ion.  This  oppo- 
sition never  extended  to  elementary  educa- 
tion ;  few  grown  persons  could  be  found 
among  them  at  any  time  who  could  not  read 
and  the  men  of  every  period,  almost  without 
exception,  if  not  the  women,  could  write  and 
keep  accounts. 

After  giving  reasons  for  opposing 
higher  education,  the  author  continues: 

Let  it  be  ailmitted  that  in  al!  this  these  sim- 
ple-hearted Christians  mistook  the  abuse  of 
learning  for  its  use;  but  he  wiio  wdl  take  the 
pains  to  understand  their  history  and  their 
faith  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  position  they 
assumed,  much  less  will  he  blnnie  them  lor  \i. 

It  was  Governor  George  Wolf,  a 
Pennsylvania-German,  wlio  said  in  1S31 : 

Of  the  various  projects  which  present  them- 
selves as  tending  to  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  people, 
and 'which  come  within  the  scope  of  legislative 
action  and  rotiuire  legislative  aid.  there 
is  none  which  gives  more  ample  prom- 
ise oi  success,  than  that  of  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  system  of  education  by  means  oi 
which  the  light  oi  knowIedk;e  will  be  dittused 
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throughout  the  whole  community  and  impnrted 
to  every  individual  susceptible  of  partaking  of 
its  blessings,  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  ricli, 
so  that  all  may  be  titted  to  participate  in  and 
to  fulfill  all  the  duties  w^hich  each  one  owes  to 
himself,  to  his  God  and  to  his  country.  The 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  imperatively  en- 
joins the  establishment  of  such  a  system.  The 
state  of  public  morals  calls  for  it;  and  the  se- 
curity and  stability  of  the  invaluable  privi- 
leges which  we  have  inherited  from  our  an- 
cestors, reaulres  our  immediate  attention  to  it. 

A  severe  storm  broke  otit  against  the 
free-school  system,  but  in  the  face  of 
this  Governor  Wolf  said  in  his  message 
of  1834: 

That  the  system  of  education  for  which  the 
act  in  question  provides  is  decidedly  prefer- 
able in  every  conceivable  point  of  view  to  that 
now  in  operation,  no  man  who  will  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  draw  a  faithful  comparison 
between  the  two,  can  for  a  moment  hesitate 
aboiit  or  doubt.  If  the  act  now  under  consid- 
eration goes  into  operation,  the  odious  distinc- 
tion between  rich  and  poor,  wealth  and  indi- 
gence, which  has  hitherto  precluded  the  chil- 
dren of  many  indigent  though  honest  and  re- 
spectable parents  from  a  participation  in  the 
advantages  of  education  under  the  present 
system,  will  be  exploded;  and  the  poor  man's 
child  will  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  that 


of  his  wealthier  nei-  hbor,  both  in  the  school- 
room and  when  indulging  in  their  necessary 
recreations. 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  us  to 
discuss  the  work  of  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans in  the  field  of  eviucation  to-day:  the 
normal  schools,  the  colleges,  the  private 
secondary  schools ;  the  steady  stream  of 
young  men  and  woinen  who  go  to  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities,  not  in- 
frequently to  capture  tokens  of  distinc- 
tion ;  the  hosts  of  "Dutchmen"  who  have 
risen  to  positions  of  honor,  influence  and 
responsibility  within  and  beyond  tiie 
limits  of  our  State.  Even  the  Xew  Eng- 
land Yankeedom  has  been  invaded  by 
the  ubiquitous  German  and  has  profited 
by  the  invasion.  \\'e  hope  some  day  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  a  symposium  on  *'The  Pennsyl- 
vania-German in  the  Field  of  Educa- 
tion'' and  to  show  that  good  has  come 
out  of  Pennsylvania-Germandom  along 
this  line,  notwithstanding  Franklin's 
cruel  characterization  of  our  ancestors 
as  ''Palatine  boors,  the  most  stupid  of 
their  race." 


Religious  Life  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 


Religious  thought  and  feeling  has  ever  been 
a  predominant  trait  of  German  character.  Our 
immigrant  ancestors  were  men  and  women  of 
strong  religious  convictions,  and  with  a  great 
many  of  them  the  hope  of  living  and  worship- 
ing according  to  these  convictions  unmolested 
was  the  most  powerful  motive  for  coming  to 
Pennsylvania.  Their  descendants  of  to-day 
have  inherited  a  full  measure  of  this  worthy 
and  ennobling  trait. 


We  take  pleasure  in  offering  our  readers  two 
papers  describing  the  religious  life  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans, both  prepared  by  well 
known  authorities  on  State  and  church  his- 
tory. The  first  is  more  disiinctly  historical  and 
largely  confined  to  the  Colonial  period,  of 
which  the  author  has  made  a  special  study; 
the  second  presents  a  more  general  view*  of  the 
subject  and  bears  more  immediate  relation  to 
the  church-life  of  our  people  at  present. — Ed. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Churchman 

BY  LUCV   KORXEV  BITTIXGER, 
AUTHOR  OF   ''gERMAX   RKLIGIOUS    LIFE   IN    COLONIAL  TIMES,"    "MEMORIALS   OF  .T.    P.   BITTIXCER,   P.D.,"  ETC 


IT  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  speak 
of  the  Pennsylvania-German  in  his 
religious  relations,  for  this  was  the 
strongest  factor  in  his  mental  develop- 
ment, the  strongest  motive  in  beginning 
the  great  German  imniIu:ration  of  the 
Colonial  period,  which  brought  to  our 
shores  more  Germans  than  members  of 
any  other  continental  nation. 


The  fact  that  the  persecuted  "sects" — 
so  called  in  distinction  from  the  tolerated 
"churches."  the  Lutheran.  Reformed  and 
Catholic — sent  the  earliest  immigrants. 
for  two  generations  after  the  founding 
of  Germantown  gave  a  predominantly 
sectarian  character  to  the  colony,  and 
the  movement  was  noted  by  Muhlenberc 
in  the  Hollcsclic  Xachrichtcii.    And  tlie 
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sects  —  the  Mennonites,  Danker  s, 
Schwenkfelders,  the  small  communities 
like  those  of  the  Labadists  in  ^Maryland 
and  the  'IVeib  in  dcr  Wncstc"  on  the 
Wissahickon,  as  well  as  the  hermits  and 
isolated  mystics  who  were  so  numerous 
in  Colonial  times — have  an  honorable 
and  interestinof  history. 

From  the  ^lennonites  proceeded,  as 
early  as  16S8,  that  first  protest  of  any  re- 
ligious body  against  slavery,  whose  sim- 
ple and  searching  words  still  stir  our 
hearts.  From  among  them  too,  arose 
the  first  American  writer  on  education, 
Christopher  Dock,  "the  pious  school- 
master of  Skippack,"  closing  a  long  and 
useful  life  when  he  was  found  dead  on 
his  knees  in  his  school-house.  The  Dunk- 
ers  show  us  the  two  Christopher  Saurs, 
father  and  son,  two  very  interesting  and 
useful  men,  founders  oi  the  German 
press  in  the  United  States  and  instruc- 
tors of  its  Teutonic  population  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  when 
ruin  engulfed  the  press  oi  the  younger 
Saur.  And  that  fanatical  monastic  off- 
shoot of  the  Dunkers.  the  famous  Eph- 
rata    Kloster,    with    its    spiritual    tyrant. 


Beissel,  his  opponents  and  victims,  the 
Eckerlin  brothers,  his  meek  and  learned 
successor,  Peter  Miller — what  other  col- 
ony or  people  can  show  such  a  page? 
Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  the  sweet 
and  simple  story  of  the  Schwenkfelders, 
their  sufferings  in  Silesia,  their  exodus 
across  the  sea  and  their  pastoral  lives 
in  Pennsylvania. 

When,  in  that  distracted  decade  of 
i740-'50,  the  "church  people"  began  to 
arrive  in  such  numbers  that  they  craved 
organization,  there  came  also  the  Mora- 
vians and  the  forerunners  of  the  Method- 
ist movement,  which  was  introduced  into 
America  largely  under  German  auspices. 
The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  were 
equally  represented  as  to  numbers  in  the 
early  iinmigration ;  but  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  the  Lutheran  patriarch 
Muhlenberg  gave  his  church  an  advan- 
tage over  that  led  by  the  gifted  but  some- 
what mercurial  Schlatter,  who  was  not 
behind  his  fellow-laborer  in  evangeliz- 
ing or  organizing  work,  but,  discouraged 
by  dissensions,  relinquished  it.  so  that 
many  Reforincd  churches  of  his  plant- 
ing were  absorbed  in  the  Presbyterian 
body.  During  this  same  period  the 
Catholics  sent  their  first  German-speak- 
ing Jesuits  to  minister  to  the  Teutonic 
members  of  their  communion. 

The  home-missionary  labors  of  the 
Moravians  were  causes  of  dissension, 
hatred  and  misrepresentation  even  be- 
yond that  which  attended  their  endeavors 
to  convert  the  Indians  by  foreign  mis- 
sions. Count  Zinzendorf.  a  nobleman 
as  impractical  as  he  was  pious  and  de- 
voted, infiicted  upon  the  Brethreii's 
L'nity  a  blow  almost  fatal  to  their  out- 
ward growth  and  development,  when  he 
insisted  that  the  system  of  "tropes." 
which  was  feasible  in  the  religious  and 
political  conditions  of  Europe,  should  be 
transplanted  to  our  shores.  The  labors 
of  Whitefield.  as  well  as  those  of  his  suc- 
cessors, the  Methodists,  were  at  first  of- 
ten disturbing  and  divisive. 

The  next  epoch  in  German-American 
relii^ious  history  which  followed  this  pe- 
riod of  organization,  was  that  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  which  was  as  far- 
reaching  in  its  ecclesiastical  as  in  its  po- 
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litical  results.  The  effect  of  the  separa- 
tion from  England  was  almost  wholly 
good,  at  least  after  the  critical  period  of 
readjustment  was  past.  The  various  gov- 
erning bodies  in  Europe — such  as  the 
"fathers  in  Holland"  of  the  Reformed 
church,  those  of  Halle  among  the  Luth- 
erans, the  Moravian  elders  at  Herrnhut 
— had  with  the  best  intentions  become  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
youthful  American  churches.  Tho'  at 
first  the  separation  from  the  stream  of 
European  culture  showed  its  natural  ef- 
fects in  a  lower  intellectual  standard 
among  the  clergy  and  an  exaltation  of 
petty  differences  among  the  laity,  yet, 
when  the  youthful  nation  found  its 
feet,   its   tottering  infantile   gait  became 


the  vigorous  and  steady  stride  of  young 
manhood. 

Those  later  years  of  the  Colonial  era 
and  the  opening  years  of  the  nineiccnih 
century  showed,  under  the  influence  of 
an  exaggerated  insistence  on  indifferent 
matters,  the  rise  among  the  Germans  of 
several  new  denominations.  Such  were 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  foun«lcd 
under  the  influence  of  Asbury  by  a  num- 
ber of  German  Reformed  ministers  !e<l 
by  the  zealous  and  devoted  Otterbcin. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  founding  and  his- 
tory of  the  sect  which  calls  itself  *'the 
Church  of  God,"  but  is  often  known  as 
W'inebrennerian,  after  its  leader,  a  pious 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  church.  John 
Winebrenner.  More  closely  c<:>nnected 
with  r^Iethodism  is  the  Evangelical  As- 
sociation, the  work  of  Bochm  and  Al- 
brecht.  Earlier  than  this  the  ^lennonite 
body  had  given  rise  to  two  sects :  the  Re- 
formed ^Nlennonites,  led  by  Herr,  and  the 
''River  Brethren,"  who  derive  their 
quaint  name  from  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  live  near  the  Susquehaima,  which 
is  pre-eminently  "the  river"  in  the  speech 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

These  divisions  arose,  as  had  most  oi 
the  older  denominations  brought  hither 
from  Germany,  from  the  thirst  oi  pious 
souls  for  ''a  closer  walk  with  God."  "a 
purer  light  to  mark  the  road"  which 
might  lead  them  to  the  Lamb.  And  un- 
der all  the  pettiness,  the  narrowness,  the 
ignorance  and  schism  which  divided  and 
marred  the  body  oi  Christ,  we  must  give 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  honor  for 
what  is  undoubtedly  their  strongest  and 
noblest  characteristic — that  for  which 
nuiltitudes  of  men  have  faced  imprison- 
ment, spoiling  of  goods,  exile,  torture 
and  death — liberty  oi  conscience  and 
freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  its 
dictates. 


German  Church-Life  in   Pennsylvania 
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J[        Proud,  remarked  in  his  "History 
of     Pennsylvania" — written     be- 
fore   the    Revolution — that    "there    is    a 
greater  number  of  relis^ious  societies  in 
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this  province  than  in  any  other  thro  out 
the  i'ritish  dominions;  but."  he  added. 
"it  is  apprehended  there  is  not  more  real 
harmony  anywhere  known  in  this  re- 
spect, even  unilcr  the  most  ilcspotic  bier- 
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archies,  than  in  Pennsylvania."  SiniiLir 
remarks  might  very  properly  be  made  at 
the  present  clay.  It  might  almost  be  ob- 
served of  Pennsylvania,  as  was  once 
playfully  said  of  Rhode  Island,  that  "if 
any  one  in  all  the  world  had  lost  his  re- 
ligion, he  might  be  almost  certain  of 
finding  it  there/'  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  Lancaster  county  alone  there  are 
upwards  of  thirty  separate  religious  or- 
ganizations, of  which  the  majority  are 
of  German  origin.  To  a  foreign  visitor 
this  might  seem  to  indicate  a  state  of  ut- 
ter confusion  ;  and  it  would  be  difhcult 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact  that  all  these 
denominations  live  together  in  peace,  and 
that  there  is  probably  no  place  in  Ameri- 
ca where  there  is  less  violent  religious 
controversy. 

On  closer  investigation  the  observer 
would,  however,  be  convinced  that  the 
differences  between  the  denominations 
are  often  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  most  of  them  have  reached  their 
present  position  by  genuine  historic  de- 
velopment. Traditional  customs  and  ob- 
servances have  a  tendency  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  societies  whose  origin  is 
now  almost  forgotten.  In  most  instances 
these  peculiarities  were  brought  from  the 
fatherland  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlement, and  the  present  generation  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible  for  their  ex- 
istence. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  Reformation  it  was  usual  to 
distinguish  between  two  main  classes  of 
Protestants,  who  were  respectively 
known  as  Kirchciilcufc  and  Scktoilcittc, 
that  is,  church-people  and  sect-people. 
In  the  use  of  these  terms  there  was  noth- 
ing invidious,  tho'  the  people  themselves 
were  often  greatly  at  variance.  The 
church-people  were  those  whose  confes- 
sions were  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment and  who  accordingly  came  to  be 
known  as  state-churches ;  the  sect-people 
were  those  who  belonged  to  the  minor 
bodies,  whose  confessions  were  not  thus 
recognized.  Some  of  the  latter  were 
among  the  earliesr  settlers  of  Pennsxl- 
vania.  and  in  Lancaster  county  tlieir  ''le- 
scendants  probably  still  constitute  t'.ie 
majority  of  the  German  population.  Tha' 


they  are  now  divided  into  many  separate 
organizations,  they  generally  cultivate 
the  graces  of  honesty  and  humilitv.  and 
for  their  moral  excellence  are  very 
highly  esteemed.  Their  religious  ser- 
vices are  simple  and  devout,  and  tiiey 
cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  methods 
of  their  fathers.  Some  of  them  wear  a 
distinctive  garb,  but  this  peculiarity  is 
by  no  means  universal.  In  the  hrief 
space  assigned  us  we  have  no  room  to 
speak  at  length  of  their  religious  aiid  so- 
cial life;  but  it  contains  many  eleit'cnts 
which  are  worthy  of  study  and  admira- 
tion. 

The  term  ''church-people*'  lias  been 
usually  applied,  not  only  to  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  who  are  directly  derived 
from  the  state-churches  of  the  father- 
land, but  also  to  the  more  recent  denomi- 
nations, whose  most  prominent  founders 
were  originally  connected  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  bodies.  Considcicd  u: 
this  broad  and  comprehensive  sense  they 
constitute,  of  course,  the  great  majority 
of  the  German  people  of  Pennsylvaiua. 

To  consider  the  theological  disf.i'.c- 
tions  of  our  German  churches  is  not  cur 
present  purpose :  but  the  fact  that  they 
have  produced  a  large  number  of  emi- 
nent theologians  will  not  be  called  into 
question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enunicr- 
ate  the  names  of  the  men  who.  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  fully  held  their  own 
in  controversy  with  the  professors  of 
Xew   England.      Perhaps  this   is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  a  lar^^e  proportion  of  the 
earHest  German  ministers  in  this  country 
were  educated  men.  Dr.  Schafif  once 
made  a  Hst  of  upwards  of  sixty  early 
ministers  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches  who  had  been  trained  in  Ger- 
man universities,  but  he  did  not  get  them 
alL  The  natural  result  has  been  that  the 
people  have  a  traditional  respect  for  edu- 
cation, and  are  never  quite  satisfied  un- 
less they  believe  their  pastors  to  be  edu- 
cated men.  They  may  have  been  slow  in 
the  establishment  of  important  literary 
institutions,  but  now  have  many  col- 
leges and  other  schools  of  advanced 
grade,  and  have  recently  manifested 
great  liberality  in  their  endowment.  It 
may  be  true  that  on  this  ground  the 
preaching  in  their  churches  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  intellectual  rather  than  emo- 
tional. 

The  oldest  German  settlements  have 
always  been  noted  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  churches.  The  earliest  type  of 
building  was  brought  from  the  father- 
land, and  in  its  day  was  regarded  as  dig- 
nified and  imposing.  ]\Iany  of  our  read- 
ers will  remember  the  old  square 
churches,  with  their  lofty  galleries  and 
high  'Svine-glass"  pulpits.  An  organ 
was  a  necessity,  and  without  a  good  one 
the  structure  was  not  regarded  as  com- 
plete. Tho'  niost  of  these  ancient  edi- 
fices have  passed  away,  their  place  is  sup- 
plied by  modern  churches,  which  are  as 
convenient  and  beautiful  as  the  congre- 
gations have  been  able  to  make  them.  In 
this  respect,  at  least,  the  people  have  not 
been  parsimonious. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  in  such 
communities  the  church  continues  to  be 
the  center  of  religious  and  social  life. 
Tho'  in  many  respects  they  fall  short  of 
their  ideal,  they  feel  profound  respect  for 
the  place  of  worship.  They  would  never 
agree  to  use  the  church  for  ordinary 
business-meetings  or  secular  elections. 
as  has  been  usual  in  certain  other  por- 
tions of  our  country.  There  is  still  much 
of  the  ancient  patriarchal  relation  be- 
tween pastors  and  people.  The  congre- 
gations are  numerous,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  proportion  oi  communicants  to 
the     general     community     is     unusually 
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large.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  one  oi  the  characteristics  oi  German 
religious  life  in  Pennsylvania  is  profound 
reverence  for  the  house  of  God. 

Before  the  Germans  can  become  en- 
thusiastic for  any  interest  oi  general  ben- 
evolence, they  must  be  convinced  of  its 
excellence  and  necessity.  When  this  is 
done  they  are  ready  to  make  ail  possible 
sacrifices  in  its  behalf.  In  this  respect 
there  have  been  great  advances ;  but  it 
has  been  observed  that  their  sympathies 
are  most  readily  excited  by  whatever 
concerns  the  alleviation  of  human  want 
and  woe.  Orphans'  homes  have  been 
founded  and  supported  with  exceptional 
liberality.  A  great  national  calamity, 
like  the  recent  earthquake  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  sure  to  call  forth  a  stream  of 
responsive  benevolence,  fully  equal  in 
volume  to  that  which  appears  in  other 
portions  oi  our  country. 

^Fore  than  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  John  W. 
Xevin  called  the  State  oi  Pennsylvania 
a  sleeping  giant.  He  meant,  of  course. 
that    the    State    possessed    gigantic    re- 
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sources,  but  that  much  of  its  stren.L(tli 
had  never  been  properly  developed.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  fjreat  chan.c^cs, 
but  the  figure  has  lost  but  little  of  its  ap- 
propriateness, especially  when  applied  to 
our  German  churches.  With  all  their 
diversity  they  possess  a  common  life 
which  might  prove  a  blessing  if  it  were 
diffused   thro'   all   the   land.     They   pos- 


sess mighty  resources  of  which,  as  a 
whole,  they  seem  to  be  hardly  conscious. 
If  co-operation  were  possible,  the  results 
would  be  marvelous.  We  think  we  see 
signs  of  a  better  day,  and  hope  our  Ger- 
man churches  and  communities  may  soon 
awaken  to  a  full  sense  of  their  unusual 
privileges  and  duty. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  Champion  of 
Religious  Liberty 

BY    H.    \V.    KRIEBEL,   EAST   GREENVILLE,    PA. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  lib- 
erty   in    the    United    States    is 
hinted    at    in    Bryce's    American 
Commonwealth,   where  he  says : 

Half  the  wars  of  Europe,  half  the  internal 
troubles  that  have  vexed  European  states,  from 
the  Monophysite  controversies  in  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  fifth  century  down  to  the  Kul- 
turkampf  in  the  German  empire  of  the  nine- 
teenth, have  arisen  from  theological  differences 
or  from  the  rival  claims  of  church  and  state. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
show%  in  bare  outline  and  by  quotations 
where  possible,  that  without  disparage- 
ment to  any  other  class  of  citizens  it  can 
be  maintained  successfully  that  the 
Pennsylvania-Germans  have  from  their 
earliest  settlement  in  the  colony  rendered 
essential  and  material  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment, maintenance  and  populariza- 
tion of  this  invaluable  spirit  of  religious 
liberty  promulgated  by  \\'illiam  Penn  in 
1682  and  embodied  in  our  State  constitu- 
tions ever  since. 

Religious  freedom  is  affirmed  and 
guaranteed  by  Section  3  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  the  present  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  in  these  words : 

All  men  have-  a  natural  and  indefeasible 
right  to  worship  Ahnighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences;  no  man 
can  of  right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or 
support  any  place  of  worsliip  or  to  maintain 
any  ministry  against  his  consent ;  no  human 
authority  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control 
or  interfere  with  tiic  rights  of  conscience,  and 
no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to 
any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship. 

Thpse  words  are  but  an  elaboration  of 
the  thirty-fifth  of  the   forty  laws  signed 


by   William    Penn   in    England,   May   5, 
1682,  which  reads  as  follows: 

All  persons  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  the 
creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  world  and 
that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society, 
shall  in  no  wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practices  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall  they 
be  compelled  at  any  time  to  irequent  or  main- 
tain any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry 
whatever. 

The  cause  of  the  migration  oi  the  Ger- 
mans to  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  a  religious  one,  more  or  less 
clearly  defined — a  search  for  liberty. 
Most  of  the  immigrant  Germans  of  wliat- 
ever  "sect"  or  church  were  advocates  of 
freedom  of  religion.  Some  represented 
faiths  that  for  generations  had  stood  for 
a  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state;  others  had  been  made  to  hunge* 
and  thirst  for  liberty  of  conscience  b 
the  Pietistic  school  oi  Ilalle :  all  had  been 
taught  by  inference  from  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  as  well  as  by  the  cruel  bar- 
barities and  enormities  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  terminated  by  this  treaty. 
that  men's  convictions  can  not  be  chang- 
ed by  physical  meaiL^  or  force  of  arms  or 
legal  enactment.  They  had  learned  to 
love  and  practice  kiutlness  and  nioilera- 
tion  to  opponents  and  thus  came  pre- 
pared to  appreciate,  welcome,  defend  and 
exemplify  true  religious  liberty.  Nor  was 
their  choice  oi  Pennsylvania  a  matter  oi 
chance  or  an  accident.  They  had  had 
ample  opportiuiity  to  know  of  William 
Penn  and  his  views.  tl\e  principles  of  lus 
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govcrinnent,  and  thus  came  as  those  well 
informed,  not  as  the  ignorant  or  as  mere 
adventurers.  How  much  their  mere 
cominp^  to  Pennsylvania  meant  for  the 
State  and  nation,  I  will  not  speculate  on. 
The  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  prac- 
ticed what  the}'  stood  for.  They  believed 
in,  taught  and  lived  true  religious  liberty 
— "not  as  an  expediency  or  concession, 
but  as  a  principle  and  right."  They  nev- 
er persecuted ;  they  respected  those  who 
differed  from  them.  Without  at  all 
claimin^i:  exclusive  credit  for  them,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  they  helped  to  foster 
a  state  and  church  life  that  merits  these 
just  words  by  Charles  J.  Stille : 

Here  no  men  or  women  were  ever  burned 
because  they  were  heretics,  or  expelled  from 
our  territory  because  they  were  schismatics. 
We  ne\er  punished  any  one  on  account  of 
speculative  opinions,  or  because  he  did  not 
conform  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  any  form 
of  religion.  We  had  no  established  church 
here  whose  clergy  was  supported  by  general 
taxation.  In  every  period  of  our  history  we 
permii'ted  the  celebration  of  any  form  of 
Christianity,  even  that  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, for  it  is  said  by  Hildrcth,  the  historian, 
that  the  Catholic  church  of  St.  Joseph  in  this 
city  (Philadelphia)  was  the  only  place  in  the 
original  thirteen  states  where  the  mass  was 
permitted  to  be  publicly  celebrated  prior  to 
the  Revolution. 

The  failure  of  Zinzendorf's  "Congre- 
gation of  God  in  the  Spirit"  and  of  the 
"charity-schools"  a  few  years  later  can. 
in  part  at  least,  be  attributed  to  the  love 
of  liberty  of  the  Germans  and  their  un- 
willingness to  surrender  their  privileges. 

The  industry,  frugality,  stability  and 
conservatism  of  the  Germans  helped  to 
make  Pennsylvania  as  a  colony  a  power 
and  thus  aided  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Situated  geographically  between  the 
Quakers  and  the  Scotch-Irish,  they  held 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  colony  and 
thro'  their  peculiar  situation  in  great 
measure  made  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence a  possibility  at  a  critical  stage. 
In  the  words  of  M.  A.  Foltz : 

More  than  one  impartial  historian  asserts 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Pennsylvania- 
Oerman  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
July  4,  1776,  would  not  have  thrilled  the  world. 
Congress  ctndil  not  proclaim  the  intlcpendcnce 
of  the  colonies,  because  Pennsylvania  and  Del- 
aware were  opposed  to  separation  from  Eng- 
land early  in   1776.     Pennsylvania  came  to  the 


rescue.  Her  German  settlers  had  been  de- 
prived of  representation  in  the  Assembly  niij 
many  were  without  the  right  to  vote,  because 
of  the  limited  franchise  under  the  charter  of 
1701.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  coun- 
ties was  called  in  Philadelphia  to  form  a  new 
management.  The  Germans  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  send  their  people  to  that 
convention,  and  the  convention  authorized 
Pennsylvania's  members  of  Congress  to  vute 
for  independence.  A  majority  of  them  did  s-d 
and  July  4  was  made  possible  by  German  in- 
fluence. The  English  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly were  divided;  the  Scotch-Irish  were  lor 
independence,  but  not  strong  enough  to  have 
a  deciding  vote,  and  the  German  votes,  the 
first  they  had  cast,  determined  the  issue  in 
favor  of  the  independent  nation  we  now 
proudly  call  our  own. 

To  speculate  on  what  Pennsylvania 
would  have  been  with  respect  to  true 
religious  liberty  without  the  German^. 
would  be  idle  and  probably  lead  to  unsat- 
isfactory conclusions.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  them,  they  can  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  wide  departure  from 
the  theories  of  Penn  himself,  as  shown 
in  the  laws  and  practice  of  the  colony. 
Others  occupied  the  seats  of  power  and 
authority.  Xor  must  we  forget  the 
power  of  the  home  government.  In  tlie 
words  of  Stille : 

Such  was  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil and  so  completely  was  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  it  felt  by  the  Provincials,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  same  people  who  h.id 
passed  in  1701  the  law  of  liberty  oi  consciciicc 
did  not  hesitate  in  1705  to  require  by  law  re- 
ligious tests  for  all  intending  office-holders  as 
strict  as  those  existing  in  any  of  the  colo!iie< 
or  in  England  herself.  In  this  way  it  happened 
that  the  legal  guarantee  provided  for  the  firm 
e'^tpblishment  ot  the  two  great  principles  which 
underlay  his  ideal  system  of  government — the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  as  provided  by  Mai;ni 
Cliarta  and  religi»'>us  toleration — were  5wcp: 
away  and  destroyed. 

A  comparison  of  the  life  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  that  in  other  stales  will  bo  in- 
teresting, instructive  and  make  mam' test 
the  advanced,  almost  prophetic  posiii^^n 
held  by  the  despised  Germans.  In  i''** 
words  of  r)ryce  in  his  American  Co- 
monwealth : 

In  early  days  the  states  were  very  far  frv»:n 
being    neutral.     Those   of    Xew    England,  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island,  began  witli  a  *ort  of  P^»ri- 
tanic  theocracy  atid  excluded  frv>ni  some  c:  ■ 
rights  persons  who  stood  outside  the  ry':-' 
commumly.      Congregationalism    was    liie    '  " 
ing   faith   and  Roman-Catholics.  Qu.iker^  .• 
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D.iptists  were  treated  with  grent  severity. 
The  early  constitutions  of  several  states  rec- 
ognized what  was  virtually  a  state-church,  re- 
quiring each  locality  to  provide  for  and  sup- 
port the  public  worship  of  God.  It  was  not 
till  iSi8  that  Connecticut  placed  all  religions 
on  a  level.  In  Massachusetts  religious  equal- 
ity was  first  fully  recognized  by  constitutional 
amendment  in  183S.  In  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Maryland  Episcopacy  was 
the  established  form  of  religion  till  the  Revo- 
lution. In  New  York  the  Dutch  Reformed 
and  afterwards  the  Anglican  church  had  in 
colonial  days  enjoyed  a  measure  of  state  favor. 
Even  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  did  not 
enjoy  a  full  measure  of  religious  freedom. 

Dr.  Philip  Schafif  has  said : 

Nor  is  our  own  America  free  from  the  re- 
proach of  persecution.  The  first  English  set- 
tlers fled  from  persecution  in  their  native 
land,  and  sought  freedom  of  worship  for 
themselves,  but  for  themselves  only.  .  .  There 
was  a  time  when  dissenters  were  fined,  im- 
prisoned, exiled  and  even  hanged  for  relig- 
ious opinions,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
the  civil  authorities  of  our  free  country,  even 
in  the  enlightened  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
such  persecution  was  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  union  of  church  and  state. 

During'  the  Revolutionary  War,  itself 
the  great  struggle  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  the  Germans  played  an  important 
part.  To  discuss  the  political,  econoini- 
cal  and  social  significance  of  the  German 
element  is  not  germane  to  our  present 
object,  but  we  can  not  forbear  quoting 
these  words  of  the  late  Rev.  George  C. 
Heckman : 

The  Germans  have  especially  suffered  in  not 
having  just  recognition  in  the  origin  and 
growth,  the  social  and  religious  history  of 
American  civilization.  Yet  their  place  in  the 
.councils  and  armies  of  the  country  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  may  assert  with  absolute  truth 
that  there  would  have  been  no  united  colonial 
rebellion  nor  any  United  States  of  America, 
but  for  the  patriotism  of  the  Germans  of  the 
colonies. 

In  another  cQunection  the  same  author 
says : 

The  heroic  deeds  of  our  fathers  and  the 
molding  energy  of  the  German  life  in  Ameri- 
can  colonization    has   been   largely   ignored    in 


our  national  history.  It  is  only  recognized  by 
those  of  wider  and  rarer  information  that  but 
for  the  patriotism  and  piety  of  the  German 
settler  in  America  there  would  have  b.*cn  no 
United  States. 

Not  uniuindful  of  the  conclusion  of 
Sydney  George  Fisher  that  "our  (na- 
tional) Constitution  is  neither  an  inven- 
tion nor  an  imitation,  but  almost  exclu- 
sively a  native  product  of  slow  and  grad- 
ual growth,"  the  writer  believes  that  in 
words  like  the  following  of  William  A. 
Wallace  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans is  implied,  even  if  not 
expressed  : 

That  system  of  religious  toleration,  our 
pride  and  our  boast,  crystallized  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  the  words,  "No  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States." 
and  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof,"  is  the  direct  resu'.: 
of  that  policy  which  Penn  in  16S2  engrafted  en 
his  original  frame  of  government  and  code  of 
laws.  .  .  .  This  was  solemnly  reasserted  in 
Penn's  last  charter  of  privileges  in  1701.  under 
which  the  colony  was  governed  until  1776, 
when  it  was  slightly  changed,  and  in  our  con- 
stitutions of  1790,  1S38  and  1S73  it  is  substan- 
tially the  same. 

\\'e  can  close  these  words  on  religious 
liberty  most  fittingly  by  quoting  the 
concluding  paragraph  in  Governor  Pen- 
nypacker's  Settlement  of  Germantown : 

Those  burgers  from  the  Rhine,  better  far 
than  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth, 
better  even  than  the  Quakers  who  established 
a  city  of  brotherly  love,  stood  for  that  spirit 
of  universal  toleration  which  found  no  abiding 
place  save  in  America.  Their  feet  were  plant- 
ed directly  upon  that  path  which  leads  from 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  light 
oi  the  nineteenth  century,  from  the  oppression 
oi  the  pas:  to  the  frceilom  of  the  present. 
Holding  as  they  did  opinions  banned  in  Europe 
and  which  only  the  fullness  of  time  could  iu>- 
tify,  standing  as  they  did  on  what  was  then 
the  outer  picket  line  of  civilization,  they  best 
represented  the  meaning  of  the  colonization  ot 
Pemisylvania  and  the  principles  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  her  institutions  and  of  those  of 
the  great  nation  of  whicii  she  forms  a  part. 


Philadelphia    and    Peimsylvania    stood    out  tion    of   the   civilized    world.     They   were    re- 

conspicuously  as  the  home  oi  .\merican   lilu^r-  gardcd  as  the  most  remarkable  and  successful 

alism.    and    for    a    hutulred    years    and    mc«re  evidence  of  liberalism  that  had  yet  appeared.— 

claimed  an  unusually  large  share  of  the  atten-  Sydn.ey  George   I'isher. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 


BY   SYDNEY   GEORGE   FISHER,   AUTIIOR  OF   " 
TRUE  BEX  J  AM  IX 

SO^IE  will  have  it  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man and  the  English  stocks,  be- 
cause they  both  come  from  the  same  peo- 
ple, the  old  Saxons,  who  lived  on  the 
mainland  and  the  islands  of  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  English  are 
Saxons  and  the  Germans  are  of  the  same  . 
race;  and  many  apparent  differences  be- 
tween them  are  superficial,  imaginary,  or 
due  to  the  mere  national  conceit  of  one 
or  the  other. 

Our  old  friend,  yir.  Dooley,  showed 
his  usual  profound  and  impartial  study  of 
this  as  of  all  other  questions  when  he 
said  that  "an  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  German 
who  has  forgotten  where  he  was  born" ; 
and  Governor  Pennypacker,  with  a  trifle 
less  of  impartiality,  has  often  said  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man and  the  English  except  that  the 
German  is  a  little  the  better. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  a  ditference. 
General  statements  about  race  and  the 
persistence  of  race-qualities  are  easy  to 
make,  are  interesting  and  romantic,  and 
in  consequence  are  apt  to  be  vague,  in- 
accurate and  misleading.  The  important 
thing  is  nationality.  National  qualities 
count  for  more,  are  more  concrete,  prac- 
tical and  to  the  point. 

There  are  undoubtedly  certain  general 
race-qualities  characteristic  of  Germans, 
Scandinavians  and  Englishmen,  as,  for 
example,  light-colored  hair,  skin  and 
eyes,  and  an  absence  of  excitement  and 
gesticulation,  which  are  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  dark  complexions  and  nerv- 
ous excitability  of  the  Latin  races.  But 
such  generalizations  help  us  very  little. 
When  we  want  a  practical  determination 
we  must  know  the  nationality  of  the  par- 
ticular individual  in  question,  for  there 
is  a  vast  difference,  for  example,  between 
a.  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard,  altho'  both 
are  of  Latin  blood. 

The  scientific  reason  for  this  is  that 
environment  is  more  important  than 
heredity  and  race  and  controls  them 
both.    What  we  call  a  race  was  originally 


THE    MAKING    OF    TEX  XSVLVAX  I.v'    "l  HE 
FRAXKLIX/'   ETC. 

caused  by  environment.  A  certain  peo- 
ple lived  so  long  in  a  certain  locality  ilut 
their  qualities  became  fixed  by  the  local- 
ity, and  historians  called  them  a  race. 
Take  some  of  them  to  a  new  and  differ- 
ent localitv  and,  if  thev  remain  there  lonjr 
enough,  they  will  be  completely  altered 
in  their  qualities,  and  the  alteration  may 
go  so  far  as  to  make  a  new  race. 

Some  interesting  studies  have  recently 
been  made  on  this  subject  among  animal>, 
especially  race-horses  and  hunting-dogs, 
and  all  to  the  effect  that,  whatever  race 
or  stock  you  start  witli,  the  practical 
qualities,  the  qualities  that  are  of  use, 
are  entirely  the  result  of  environment 
and  work.  The  word  "work"  is  a  gc»od 
one  to  carrv  out  and  supplement  the 
word  '"enviroimient" ;  for  it  is  the  work 
that  man,  dog  and  horse  do  in  their  en- 
vironment that  makes  them  what  they 
are. 

The  American  environment  is  a  great 
changer  of  race.  It  has  created  the  trot- 
ting-horse  out  of  an  animal  which,  com- 
pared to  the  modern  American  trotter. 
could  scarcely  trot  at  all ;  and  it  has  made 
of  the  plump,  short,  reposeful,  slow  An- 
glo-Saxon a  totally  different  sort  of  per- 
son, who  is  tall,  thin,  large-boned,  angu- 
lar, keen,  quick  and  always  in  a  hurrv. 
In  a  similar  way  it  is  transforming  the 
German  stock  uiuil  in  time  it  will  become 
almost  unrecognizable. 

The  phlegm  oi  the  German  has  been 
more  successful  in  resisting  the  .-\meri- 
can  environment  than  the  reposefulness 
of  the  Englishman.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
in  a  few  generations  with  us.  or  even  in 
one  generation,  usually  loses  all  his  quiet- 
ude and  becomes  a  typical,  restless  hust- 
ler. But  many  German  families  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  have  been  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  go 
about  their  occupations  with  marked  de- 
liberation and  show  in  neither  face  nor 
figure  those  lines  oi  strain  and  hurry 
which  have  become  almost  th.e  essential 
marks  of  Auiilo-Saxon  origin. 
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BAYARD   TAYLOR 

They,  enjoy  the  simple,  wholesome 
original  pleasures  of  life;  they  are  less 
perverted  by  a  frantic  craze  for  fashion 
and  society,  or  by  any  undue  ambition 
which  degenerates  the  natural  and  primi- 
tive instincts  of  humanity. 

I  am  confinins:  mvself  to  the  Pennsvl- 
vania-German,  and  am  not  speaking  of 
the  Western  Germans  or  the  Maryland 
Germans.  The  resistance  to  hurry  is  a 
valuable  quality.  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  it  because,  being  fond  of  ease,  I 
gladly  welcome  countenance  and  encour- 
agement of  it  from  any  race  or  national- 
ity. Governor  Pennypacker  has  several 
times  told  me,  what  from  him  is  a  very 
high  compliment,  that  I  must  be  mistak- 
en in  supposing  myself  oi  Anglo-Saxon 
origin;  that  I  must  be  German  and  that 
my  name  shows  it.  I  suppose  he  will 
consider  my  love  of  ease  another  proof 
of  my  supposed  mistake  in  ancestry. 


The  average  Pennsylvania-German  of 
old  was  every  whit  the  equal  in  intelli- 
gence and  education  of  the  average  New 
Englander.  Wherever  he  went  the 
church  and  the  schoolhouse  rose  side  by 
side.     Plis  intlucnce  on  education  is  not 


I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  Germans 
are  lazy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  among 
the  steadiest  and  most  effective  workers 
in  the  country.  In  this  respect  the  Ameri- 
can environment  has  improved  on  -th< 
original  stock.  They  have  lost  the  heavi- 
ness of  figure  of  the  fatherland-people, 
and  have  become  more  compact  in  form 
and  quicker  in  movement.  They  have 
become  very  democratic.  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, I  fear,  would  not  care  to  have  them 
back.  If  many  of  them  returned,  he 
would  have  to  become  a  private  citizen. 

The  Pennsylvania-Germans  have  de- 
veloped a  great  love  of  country-life. 
They  believe  in  farming  and  follow  it, 
not  as  a  makeshift  or  a  stepping  stone, 
but  as  something  worth  while  in  itself. 
Xot  a  few  have  grown  rich  at  it,  and 
thousands  have  enjoyed  in  it  prosperity 
and  happiness.  It  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
class  of  this  sort  who  keep  their  feet  on 
the  earth.  There  are  quite  enough  who 
rush  to  the  cities  and  lose  individuality 
as  well  as  vifror. 

Our  German  has  a  reputation  for  re- 
liability in  positions  of  trust.  If  you 
leave  him  in  charcre  of  your  farm  or  oth- 
er property,  it  will  all  be  there  when  you 
come  back.  I  think  I  have  read  some- 
where that  Dr.  Rush  mentioned  this  and 
punctuality  in  paying  debts  as  among 
their  traits  in  Revolutionary  times.  Many 
of  the  most  solid  characters  Pennsyl- 
vania has  produced  have  been  drawn 
from  our  Germans.  Ten  of  our  govern- 
ors have  been  of  that  stock — Snyder, 
Hiester,  Schulze,  Wolf,  Ritner.  Shunk, 
Bigler,  Hartranft.  Beaver  and  Penny- 
packer,  Dr.  Gross,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Leidy,  Philadelphia's  most  eminent  man 
of  science,  were  of  German  stock.  Jere- 
miah Black,  the  most  striking  character 
we  have  had  since  the  Revolution,  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  only  man  oi  literary 
genius  born  on  our  soil,  were  both  half 
German  in  origin. 


confined  to  sclux^ls  and  colleges  within 
the  borders  of  the  Keystone  State  itself. 
Her  sons  have  gone  to  the  East  and  West. 
and  you  will  find  many  of  them  teaching 
in  the  halls  of  even  the  colleges  of  Xew 
Euijland. — Oscar  L.  Kuhns. 
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Some  Pennsylvania-German  Statistics 

BV   THE   EDITOR. 


TO  enable  our  readers  who  have  no 
source  of  information  at  hand 
to  get  a  rehable  conception  as 
to  the  number  of  Germans  that  in  early 
days  came  to  Pennsylvania,  it  was  deem- 
ed desirable  to  collect  a  few  statistics 
from  trustworthy  sources.  ^luch  more 
might  be  added,  but  what  is  given  will 
be  helpful  and  can  be  depended  on.  It 
seems  in  place  first  of  all  to  quote  from 
the  introduction  to  Rupp's  Thirty  Thou- 
sand Names,  edition  of  1876.  He  says 
after  making  a  number  of  general  state- 
ments : 

In  the  first  period  of  twenty  years,  from 
1682  to  1702,  comparatively  few  Germans  ar- 
rived; not  above  two  hundred  families.  They 
located  principally  at  Germantown. 

The  period  from  1702  to  1727  marks  an  era 
in  the  early  German  emigration.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  left  their  native 
country — "their  hearths  where  soft  affections 
dwell." 

In  1708  and  1709  thirty-three  thousand,  on  in- 
vitation of  Queen  Anne,  left  their  homes  in  the 
Rhine  country  for  London.  Of  the  large  num- 
ber that  came  to  England  in  1708  and  1709, 
seven  thousand,  after  having  sutYered  great 
privations,  returned,  half  naked  and  in  des- 
pondency, to  their  native  country.  Ten  thou- 
sand died  for  want  of  sustenance,  medical  at- 
tendance and  from  other  causes.  Some  per- 
ished on  ships.  The  survivors  were  transport- 
ed to  English  colonies  in  America.  Several 
thousand  had  embarked  for  the  Scilly  islands. 
a  group  southwest  of  England:  but  never 
reached  their  intended  destination.  Ten  sails 
of  vessels  were  freighted  with  upwards  of 
four  thousand  Germans  for  Xew  York.  They 
departed  the  25th  of  December,  1700.  and  af- 
ter a  six  months'  tedious  voyage  reached  Xew 
York  in  June  1710.  ...  In  the  spring  of  1723 
thirty-three  families  removed  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  Tulpehocken.  A  few  years 
afterwards  others  followed  them. 

Because  of  relentless  persecution  and  op- 
pression in  Switzerland,  a  large  body  of  de- 
fenceless Mcnnonites  tied  from  the  cantons  of 
Zurich,  of  Bern  and  Schafihausen  about  the 
year  1672  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Alsace, 
above  Strasslnirg,  on  the  Rhine,  wliere  they 
remained  till  tliey  emigrated,  in  1708.  to  Lon- 
don, thence  t»")  Pennsylvania.  They  lived 
some  time  at  Germantown  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  In  17 r2  they  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  from  Penn's  agents  in 
Pequea,  then  Chester,  now  Lancaster  county. 
This  Swiss  settlement   formed   the   nucleus   or 


center  of  a  rapidly  increasing  Swiss,  French 
and  German  population  in  the  Eden  of  Penn- 
sylvania  Scarcely  had  the  Mennoniies  com- 
menced making  their  lands  arable,  when  ihcv 
sent  a  commissioner,  Martin  Kendig,  10  Ger- 
many and  to  Switzerland,  to  induce  oihcfi  :o 
come  to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  succe-siul. 
There  were  large  accessions  to  this  new  col- 
ony in  171 1  and  1717,  and  a  few  years  later. 
So  great  was  the  influx  at  this  lime  of  Swiss 
and  German  inmiigrants.  as  to  call  forth,  as 
already  stated,  public  attention,  especially  of 
those  in  office. 

In  1717  Governor  Keith  said  "that  g^reat 
numbers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  stran- 
gers to  our  language  and  constitution,  having 
lately  been  imported  into  this  Province,  daily 
dispersed  themselves  immediately  after  land- 
ing, without  producing  certificates  from 
zchcncc  they  came  or  z^-hat  they  are,  and  a* 
they  seemed  to  have  first  landed  in  Britain, 
and  afterwards  to  have  left  without  any  license 
from  government,  or  as  far  as  they  know,  so. 
in  the  same  manner,  they  behaved  here,  with- 
out making  the  least  application  to  him  or 
any  of  the  magistrates.  That,  as  this  practice 
might  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence, 
since,  by  the  same  method,  any  number  of  for- 
eigners from  any  nation  whatever,  enemies  a? 
well  as  friends,  might  throw  them>eives  up-m 
us.  "  This  observation  by  Governor  Keith  le<l 
to  the  adoption  oi  a  measure,  which  has  pre- 
vented the  loss  of  the  names  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  of  the  first  German  immi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania.  His  jealousy  has 
been  overruled  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tlie 
oppressed   and  persecuted. 

In  1719  Jonathan  Dickinson  rem-'trked :  "We 
are  daily  expecting  ships  from  London  which 
bring  over  Palatines,  in  number  about  six  or 
seven  thousand." 

Speaking  oi  the  book  itself  the  author. 
Mr.  Rupp.  says : 

This  collection  contains  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  names,  etc..  and  some  historical 
notes.  The  present  descendants  of  the  early 
German.  Swiss  and  French  immiirranis.  n*^w 
numbering  millions,  living  in  Pennsylvania. 
Xew  York,  ^[aryland.  \'irginia  and  in  the 
Western  States,  will  be  enabled,  it  they  pro- 
cure this  publication,  to  ascertain  the  lime  of 
their  ancestors'  arrival  and  other  facts  of  value 
to  most  oi  them.     (This  was  written  in  1875  ^ 

F.  R.  Ditfenderffor.  in  his  German  F.x- 
odus  to  Eni^land  in  I'Oi.  says: 

Durinsr  the  entire  period  which  elapsed  fr»^^ 

the  establislnnent  of  the  Pasiorius  colony  v\ 
K^Sji  to  the  year  1701).  the  immigration  \^  ^^ 
sporadic  and  unimportam.     I  have  been  un;/--^ 
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to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  number  of 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  named 
year,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not 
exceed  two  or  three  thousand  individuals, 
which  would  give  us  an  average  immigration 
of  about  100  individuals  annually  during  the 
entire  period. 

The  following  words  are  quoted  from 
The  German  Emigration  to  America, 
1709  to  1740,  bv  Rev.  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
D.D.,  LL.D.: 

In  the  year  1719  some  six  thousand  are  said 
to  have  landed;  in  1732  ten  vessels  came  with 
three  thousand  passengers,  and  Proud  avers 
that  in  the  year  1749  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans arrived  in  tlie  Province.  Sypher  claims 
that  prior  to  1727  fifty  thousand  people,  mostly 
from  the  Rhine  country,  had  emigrated  to  the 
Quaker  colony.  At  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  German  population  was  about  one  half  of 
the  whole.  Not  until  1717  was  any  record  of 
passengers  kept,  but  as  the  stream  began  to 
flow  in  large  mass  the  wise  precaution  of 
Lieut.-Governor  Keith,  requiring  all  immi- 
graiits  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  be 
registered  in  Philadelphia,  furnished  the  his- 
torical data  which  the  late  Mr.  I.  D.  Rupp  has 
industriously  gathered  and  embodied  in  his 
valuable  Thirty  Thousand  Xames.  These 
lists  of  male  immigrants  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  began  in  1727.  It  is  possible  they  are  in- 
complete, as  there  are  gaps  that  may  and  yet 
may  not  be  explained,  since  these  vessels  all 
arrived  at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  Thus 
there  are  no  records  between  October  1727 
and  August  1728,  September  1728  and  August 
1729,  September  1729  and  August  1730.  In  the 
last  three  weeks  of  1732  no  less  than  1500  peo- 
ple arrived,  while  in  August  and  September 
^733,  1369  are  reported. 

The  Lutheran  pastors,  Muhlenberg,  Brunn- 
holtz  and  Handschuh,  in  reporting  the  religious 
condition  of  the  German  immigration  to  Halle 
in  1754  divide  the  history  into  five  periods. 
The  first  was  from  16S0  to  1708;  the  second 
from  1708  to  1720.  Of  the  latter  they  say:  "In 
the  years  1708,  1709,  17 10  to  1720.  when  there 
was  a  great  movement  from  the  Palatinate  to 
England  and  a  large  number  of  people  were 
sent  thence  to  Xew  York,  under  Queen  Anne, 
not  a  few  came  from  the  same  source  to  Penn- 
sylvania also."  The  third  period  is  from  1720 
to  1730  with  a  large  immigration  from  the 
Palatinate,  Wiintemberg.  Hesse-Darmstadt 
and  other  districts,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Xew 
York  Palatines.  At'  the  close  of  this  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  from  1730  to 
1740,  a  still  more  extensive  inmiigration  fol- 
lowed. 

With  some  marked  exceptions,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  communities  composed  of  sepa- 
ratists from  the  State  Churches  came  first; 
then  came  the  Reformed,  then  the  Ludierans, 
then  the  Moravians.  The  Reformed  pastor, 
Weiss,    reports    in    173 1    no    less    than    15.000 


members  of  his  church  in  Pennsylvania- 
Twenty  years  later  Rev.  Schlatter  estimated 
the  entire  population  as  190,000  of  whom 
90,000  were  Germans  and  30,000  Reformed. 

Welcomed  at  first,  and  their  labor  in  ad- 
vancing the  general  prosperity  recognized, 
the  extent  of  the  immigration  began  as  early 
as  1717  to  occasion  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  English  settlers,  which  increased  to 
positive  hostility  as  years  brought  no  cessa- 
tion to  the  stream.  In  1728  Governor  Thomas 
estimated  the  Germans  as  constituting  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  population.  The  words  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1751  may  be  recalled  as 
a  proof  of  die  vastness  of  the  movement: 
"Why  should  the  Palatine  boors  be  suffered 
to  swarm  into  our  settlements,  and  by  herding 
together,  establish  their  language  and  manners 
to  the  exclusion  of  ours?  Why  should  Penn- 
sylvania, founded  by  the  English,  become  a 
colony  of  aliens,  who  will  shortly  be  so  num- 
erous as  to  Germanize  us.  instead  of  our  An- 
glifying  them,  and  will  never  adopt  our  lan- 
guage or  customs  any  more  than  they  can  ac- 
quire our  complexion?'' 

Col.'  T.  C.  Zimmerman  has  said : 

As  early  as  1790,  when  the  total  population 
of  Pennsylvania  did  not  exceed  435.000,  there 
were  already  145,000  Germans.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  this  stock  have  sprung  descendants 
in  this  State  to  the  number  of  nearly  2.000.000. 

So  great  is  the  infusion  of  the  German  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  our  country  that  in 
a  volume  recently  written  by  Prof.  Goebel.  a: 
the  head  oi  German  Literature  in  the  Leland 
Stanford  University,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  one-third 
of  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  one-half,  have  some  German 
blood  in  their  veins. 

Sydney  George  Fisher,  in  his  Making 
of  Pennsylvania,  says : 

The  German  element  has  been  variously  es- 
timated as  composing  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
unquestionably  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  State. 

Rev.  Ph.  \'ollmer.  Ph.D..  D.D..  in  an 
article  on  the  Germans  as  a  factor  in  our 
national  life,  says : 

There  are  now  in  America  over  10.000.000 
of  people,  either  born  abroad  or  descended 
from  German  ancestors,  hi  some  Slates,  as 
Wisconsin,  the  Germans  are  in  the  majority. 
Xew  York  City  is  the  third  largest  German 
city  in  the  world.  Pennsylvania  has  always 
been  a  banner-state  of  German  immigration. 
It  has  been  asserted  and  never  disproved  that 
three-fifths  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania  have  German  blood  running  in 
their  veins.  Their  present  names  arc  not  a 
criterion  of  national  descent,  because  thou- 
sands of  Germans,  some  from  worthy  and 
others  from  unworthy  motives,  have  Anglicized 
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theh'  names.  There  are  to-day  seven  hundred 
thousand  people  in  Pennsylvania  speaking  that 
liOniely  and  mellow  Pennsylvania-German 
dialect. 

.It. .would  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
striictive'  to  take  up  by  counties  a  detailed 
study  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
population  with  respect  to  ancestry,  but 
as  space  forbids  the  matter  must  be  de- 
ferred until  a  more  convenient  occasion. 
Snyder  county  Is  probably  the  banner 
Pennsylvania-German  county,  so  far  as 


ancestry  and  use  of  dialect  is  concerned. 
George  W.  \Vap:enseller,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Middleburg  Post,  used  the 
following  words   recently   in   a   business 

coinmunication : 

The  county  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
Pennsylvania-Germans — the  language  being 
spoken  among  the  natives  almost  exclusivtly. 
They  have  about  $1,000,000  on  deposit  in  the 
four  banks  of  the  county,  and  that  too  among 
only  17,000  people,,  which  shows  them  10  be 
well-to-do,  sturdy  and  successful  people. 


Where  the  Pennsylvania-German  Has  Been  First 


THE  following  facts  have  been  compiled 
chiefly  from  two  articles :  The  Penn- 
sylvania-Dutchman and  Wherein  He 
Has  Excelled,  contributed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  for  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 
and  Pennsylvania's  Proud  Record,  by  Dr.  G. 
G.  Groff,  published  in  the  Lewisburg  Satur- 
day News,  April  13,  1906. — Ed. 

In  Agriculture  and  Civic  Progress 

.  The  first  kitchen-gardens  in  America 
were  in  Pennsylvania,  planted  by  her 
German  settlers. 

The  richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States  is  Lancaster  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, chiefly  inhabited  by  descendants 
of  Germans. 

The  best-tilled  farms  and  the  finest 
farm-buildings,  not  in  Pennsylvania 
only,  but  all  over  the  country,  are  own- 
ed and  managed  by  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans. Such  is  the  general  verdict  of 
travelers. 

The  first  water-works  in  this  country 
were  built  in  1754  in  the  German  Mora- 
vian town  of  Betlilehem,  Pa.  The  same 
town  had  the  first  hand  fire-engine  in 
the  United  States,  brought  over  from 
London  in  1698. 

John  Gait's  Life  of  West,  published  in 
1816,  mentions  the  town  of  Lancaster  as 
a  place  which  in  1750  was  "remarkable 
for  its  wealth  and  had  the  reputation  of 
possessing  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
society  in  America.  It  was  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Germans,  who.  of  all  people 
in  the  practice  of  emigrating,  carry 
along  with  them  the  greatest  stock  of 
knowledge  and   accomplishments." 


In  Manufactures,  Arts  and  Sciences 

On  the  17th  of  Xinth  month.  16S6. 
before  the  Provincial  Council  of  Penn- 
sylvania "the  Petition  of  Abraham  op 
den  Gracff  was  read  for  ye  GovVs  prom- 
ise to  him  (who)  should  make  the  first 
and  finest  pece  of  linnen  cloath.'' — Colo- 
nial Records. 

The  first  paper-mill  was  erected  on 
the  Wissahickon  in  1690  by  William 
Rittinghuysen   (Rittenhouse). 

The  first  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer of  note  in  America  was  David  Rit- 
tenhouse, a  great-grandson  oi  the  first 
paper-maker.  He  was  the  first  to  cal- 
culate with  approximate  accuracy  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  and 
the  first  to  introduce  "spider-lines"  into 
transit-instruments.  He  was  the  first 
observer  of  a  transit  of  Veiuis  in  Amer- 
ica. Thomas  JetYerson  said  of  him: 
*'He  has  not  indeed  made  a  world,  but 
he  has  approached  nearer  its  maker 
than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the 
creation  to  this  day." 

The  first  clock  and  the  first  pipe-or- 
gans in  America  were  made  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Witt  at  Genr.antown.  Ti:e 
first  oil-paintings  in  this  country  were 
made  by  Dr.  \\itt.  The  first  botanical 
gai;dens  in  America  were  Dr.  Witt's  at 
Gcrmantown  and  Bortram's  at  Gray  s 
Ferry,  Philadelphia. 

The  earlist  American  book  on  ento- 
moloqv  was  published  by  Frcdcnc_^  \. 
^^elsheime^  at  Hanover.*  Pa.,  in  iScy\ 
Thomas  Say  calls  him  "the  parent  ot 
entomology  in  this  country." 
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•  Of  the  two  largest  telescopes  in  the 
world  that  in  California  was  erected  by 
James  Lick,  of  Lebanon,  and  that  in  Chi- 
•cago  by  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Leidy  in  'science,  Gross  in  surgery, 
"Pepper  in  medicine,  Cramp  in  ship- 
building have  reached  the  highest  rank. 
As  a  merchant,  no  American  has  ever 
surpassed  John  Wanamaker, 

In  Literature  and  Printing 

In  1662  Peter  Cornelius  Plockhoy, 
who  afterwards  died  at  Germantown, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  literature  and 
history  by  publishing  the  first  book  by  a 
resident  concerning  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  Zuydt,  now  Delaware  river. 

In  1692  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius 
published  his  Four  Treatises,  the  first 
original  American  scientific  work.  The 
most  eminent  scholars  among  the  early 
emigrants  to  America  were  Pastorius, 
who  wrote  fluently  in  eight  languages, 
and  Henry  Bernard  Koster,  who  had 
translated  the  Bible  from  the  Septuagint 
Greek,  both  of  Germantown. 

The  first  attempt  at  bibliography  in 
America  was  made  by  the  Schwenkfel- 
ders  of  Pennsylvania  about  1740. 

In  1743  Christoph  Saur  the  elder 
published  his  quarto  German  Bible,  the 
first  in  a  European  language  to  appear 
in  America.  In  1744  he  published  his 
first  New  Testament.  Saur  was  also  the 
earliest  type-founder  in  America. 

The  earliest  original  American  essay 
upon  music  is  the  preface  to  the  Tiirfcl- 
Taiihc,  a  hymn-book  printed  at  Ephrata 
in  1747.  In  1748  was  issued  from  the 
same  press  Van  Braght's  Martyrcr-Spic- 
gel,  translated  from  the  Hollandish,  the 
most  extensive  literary  production  of  the 
Colonies. 

In  1764  Saur  the  younger  began  his 
G  cist  lie  lies  Magaain.  the  first  religious 
magazine  in  America. 

John  Peter  Miiller.  a  Pennsylvania- 
German,  translated  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  into  seven  languages  for 
the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  American  then  liv- 
ing who  could  do  this. 

Before  the  Revolution  more  books  had 
been   printed   by   the   Pennsylvania-Ger- 


mans than  in  all  Xew  England  and  New 
York  together. 

Tench  Coxe's  \icw  of  the  United 
States,  1794,  informs  us  that  "the  first 
premium  for  excellency  in  printing  was 
adjudged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Manu- 
facturing Society  to  the  publishers  of  a 
book  in  the  German  language  in  the  in- 
land, town  of  Lancaster." 

The  first  genealogical  work  in  Amer- 
ica was  done  among  the  Moravians. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  language,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of 
Pennsylvania  is  mainly  due  to  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  Zeisberger  and  Heck- 
ewelder. 

The  first  Pennsylvania  history  of  the 
Revolution  was  written  by  Col.  Bernard 
Hubley,  and  published  at  Xorthumber- 
land  in  1806. 

In  1 814  the  Bible  was  first  published 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  by  Frederic 
Goeb,  of  Somerset,  in  German. 

Bayard  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated American  travelers  and  writers, 
was  partly  of  Pennsylvania-German  de- 
scent. 

In  Education,  Secular  and  Religious 

The  earliest  original  Pennsylvanian 
schoolbook  was  the  primer  of  Francis 
Daniel   Pastorius,  published  in   169S. 

The  earliest  American  work  on  peda- 
gog}-  was  Christopher  Dock's  Scliiil- 
Ord'niDig,  written  in  1754  and  printed  in 

Payne's  Universal  Oeography  ot  179S 
says:  "The  schools  for  young  men  and 
women  at  Bethlehem  and  Xazareth.  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  people  called 
^loravians.  are  upon  the  best  establish- 
ment of  any  schools  in  America." 

The  first  young  ladies'  seminary  in 
the  I'nited  States  was  established  by  the 
Mora\ians  at  Bethlehem  in  1749-  I" 
1793  such  a  school  was  proposed  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.;  but  the  proposal  was  de- 
feated, because  in  such  a  school  women 
might  become  more  learned  than  their 
future  husbands. 

Lady  teachers  were  first  employed  in 
Pennsylvanian  high-grade  schools 
among  the  Moravians. 

The  first  normal-school  department  in 
America  was  established  at  Xazareth 
Hall,  a  Moravian  institution,  in  1S07. 
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Sunday-scliools  were  maintained  by 
the  Schwenkfelders  since  their  coming 
in  1734.  Sunday-school  tickets,  red  and 
blue,  with  Scripture-verses,  were  first 
printed  at  Germantown  in  1744.  (About 
1781  Robert  Raikes  opened  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Gloucester,  England.) 

In  Morals  and  Religion 

The  earliest  American  essay  on  eti- 
quette was  Dock's  Hinidcrt  Sittcn-Re- 
geln,  published  in  1764. 

The  Wistar  parties,  the  best  known 
of  early  social  events  in  Philadelphia, 
were  established  by  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 
a  German. 

September  24,  1734,  two  days  after 
their  landing,  the  Schwenkfelders  es- 
tablished their  Gcdacchtnisstag  or  Mem- 
orial Day,  a  thanksgiving-service  that 
has  been  repeated  annually  ever  since  — 
an  event  without  a  parallel. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  1755  says  the 
Germans  "have  schools  and  meeting- 
houses in  almost  every  township  thro' 
the  province,  and  have  more  magnificent 
churches  and  other  places  of  worship  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  itself  than  those 
of  all  other  persuasions  added  together." 

In  Philanthropy,  Patriotism  and  Public  Service 

The  first  American  colony  to  proclaim 
that  human  slavery  could  not  exist  with- 
in its  borders  was  that  of  the  Dutchman 
Peter  Cornelius  Plockhoy  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1662. 

In  1688  Pastorius,  Dirck  op  den 
Graeff,  Abraham  op  den  Graefi:  and  Ger- 
hard Hendricks,  by  a  public  protest, 
made  the  first  efifort  in  America  to  over- 
throw the  institution  of  slavery. 

The  first  contribution  of  real  estate  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  made  by 
Matthias  Koplin,  of  Perkiomen. 

The  savages  who  defeated  Braddock 
in  1755  were  overthrown  by  the  Swiss- 
German  Bouquet  in  1764. 

The  first  force  to  reach  George  Wash- 
ington after  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Continental  army  at  Cambridge.  Mass., 
in  1775,  was  a  company  from  York 
county,  Pa.,  under  Lieutenant  Henry 
Miller,  which  had  marched  over  five 
hundred  miles.  The  "First  Defenders" 
to  reach  President  Lincoln  at  Washing- 


ton in  1 861  were  five  companies  from 
Reading,  Allentown,  Pottsvillc  and  Lew- 
istown.  Pa. 

At  the  Thermopylae  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
the  American  army  was  saved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Rifiemen  under  Col.  Jolin 
Peter  Kichlcin,  a  German.  These  men 
stood  their  ground  until  as  many  as  79 
men  in  one  company  had  been  killed  and 
the  rest  of  the  army  had  completed  its 
retreat. 

George  Washington  was  first  called 
''Father  of  his  country''  in  a  German 
almanac  printed  at  Lancaster  in  1779. 

When  Thomas  B.  Read  wrote: 

Then    from    his    patriot    tongue    of    flame 

The  startling  words  of  freedom  came.  .    .   . 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 

Th'  imaginary  battle-brand, 

In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 

Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king — 
he  referred  to  Gen.  John  Peter  Muiiicn- 
berg. 

The  first  Continental  treasurer  was 
Michael  Hillegas. 

The  earliest  effort  in  Pennsylvania  in 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  a  petition  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  residents  of  Germantown. 
Of  the  nineteen  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  who  voted  against 
the  submission  of  that  Constitution  to  a 
popular  vote,  not  one  was  a  German  :  oi 
the  forty-three  who  voted  in  favor  oi  it, 
twelve  were  Germans. 

The  first  president  of  our  National 
Congress  was  Frederic  Augustus  Muh- 
lenberg. 

When  Whittier  wrote : 

Thank  God  for  the  token !  one  Up  still  is  free, 
One  spirit  untrammel'd.  unbending  one  knee! 
\\'hen   traitors  to   Freedom,   and    Honor,   and 

God. 
Are  bowed  at  an  idol  polluted  with  blood: 
When   the   recreant    North   has    forgotten   her 

trust. 
And  the  lip  of  her  honor  is  low  in  the  dust — 
Thank    God.    that    one    man    the    shackle   has 

broken  ! 
Thank   God.  that  one  man  as  a   freeman  has 

spoken — 

he  referred  to  Governor  Joseph  Ritner. 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  in  1S3S  was  the 
only  free-state  governor  that,  in  his  an- 
nual message,  maile  a  bold  stand  against 
slaverv. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua:   Mount  Gretna 

BY  REV.  P.  C.  CKOLL,  D.D. 

Ncte. — Mt.  Gretna  is  the  home  of  the  Pennsylvania    Chautauoua,  which  tniRht  be  called  the  OiautauQua  of 

and  for  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  as  it  was  foundcfl  by  them,  is  prtjided  over  by  thtm.  controlled  bv  ihem, 
largely  supported  by  them  and  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  section  kno^^n  as  Prnnsylvania-Ccrman- 
dom.     So  the  theme  has  certainly     some    relation    to    the  character  of  this  Magazine. —  P.  C  C. 

MOUNT  GRETNA  IN  WINTER 


Last  week  I  broke  a  fixed  rule : 
I  kept  my  ten-year  boy  from  school 

To  visit  fairy-land. 
A  chilly  rain,  the  day  before, 
Had  caught  and  held  the  landscape  o'er 

In  Frost-King's  icy  hand. 

While  orchard-trees  and  shrubs  and  grass 
Stood  clad  in  armor  of  clear  glass, 

And  weighted  down  quite  low, 
The  mystic  weavers  of  the  sky 
Sent  down  a  blanket  from  on  high. 

Of  wooly,  flaky  snow. 


The  brooklet  flowed  'round  isles  of  snow, 
While  birch  and  maple,  bending  low, 

Built  crystal  arches  o'er. 
A  hundred  huts  the  pines  supplied, 
By  elfin  all  were  occupied, 

From  glassy  roof  to  floor. 

A  myriad  Christmas-trees  stood  decked, 
Whose  brilliant-5  did  the  sun  reflect 

Like  thousand  tapers  bright. 
Such  glory  ne'er  did  wealth  command; 
No  palace-halls  were  e'er  so  grand. 

Illumined  by  such  light. 
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CRYST.\L    GLORIES. 


When  morning  dawned  quite  brisk  and  clear. 
And  snow  and  ice  clung  everywhere, 

I  thought  of  Gretna's  hills, 
Where  goblins,  sprites  and  fairies  all 
Such  days  must  dance  thro'  sylvan  hall 

And  play  by  pearly  rills. 

On  iron  horse  the  mount  we  scaled, 
To'find  the  forest-trees  regaled 

With  crystal  glories  bright ; 
No  palace  ever  looked  so  grand! 
No  glass-emporium  in  the  land 

E'er  shone  in  such  a  light ! 

Cathedrals  grand  and  towers  high. 
From  snow-white  earth  to  soft-blue  sky. 

Reared  up  their  charming  walls; 
While  candelabra,  set  with  pearls, 
And  diamond  stars,  ne'er  worn  by  earls, 

Lit  up  their  magic  halls. 


Where  churches  camp.  Chnutauquans  meet, 
We  waded  through  each  sylvan  street 

Of  alabaster  snow. 
No  song  or  eloquence  was  heard: 
No  note  was  stirred  by  man  or  bird, 

Save  one  by  lone  Jim  Crow. 

Aeolus  now  woke  slumbering  breeze; 
To  harps  he  turned  the  tops  of  trees, 

.■\nd  deftly  picked  their  strings. 
Then  played  a  glass  harmonica, 
Ten  s\lvan  tumbieronica — 

An  orchestra  on  wings. 

Reluctantly  we  turned  away 

Where  acres  of  choice  diamonds  lay. 

Where  nmsic  passed  all  rule; 
But  as  we  homeward  turned  our  way, 
I  heard  my  little  youngster  say: 

**  'Twas  worth  a  day  in  school." 
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MOUNT  GRETNA  IN  SPRING 


The  Winter's  cold  and  surly  blast, 
Its  snow  and  ice  have  fully  past; 
•  The  frigid  months  are  spent. 
Now  rgbin's  breast  and  blue-bird's  wing — 
Those  early  harbingers  of  Spring— 
Their  color-schemes  have  blent, 

And.,everywhere,  in  woods  and  fields, 
In  varied  shades,  the  richest  yields 

Of  colors  now  appear; 
The  blue  tints  all  the  meadow  grass; 
The  red  flames  near  each  mountain  pass — 

'Tis  Springtime  of  the  year.  . 

With  "swollen  brooks  one's  heart  does  swell, 
And  bird-songs  lure,  as  with  a  spell, 

To  God's  sweet  out-of-doors. 
So  at  ;their  beck  I  all  day  long 
Have  followed  bloom  and  sweet's  and  song 

O'er  blossom-spangled  floors. 

I've  roamed  my  favorite  hills  again; 
From  dell  and  glen  to  upland  plain 
Stretched  one  transfigured  mount. 
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THE    BROOKLET. 


'Tvvas  clad  in  pale  forget-me-nots, 
In  violet  and  arbutus  plots; 
The  bluebells  none  could  count. 

Skunk-cabbage  thro'  the  marsh  had  pushed- 
By  tasseled  alders  all  ambushed — 

Its  purple,  yellow  spathe ; 
While  beds  of  hibernated  fern    . 
Their  curling  fronds  from  Winter's  urn 

Like  scabbards  did  unsheaihe. 

Within  a  rocky,  thorny  nook, 

On  higher -ground  than  ran  the  brook, 

The  snow-white  blood-root  bloomed. 
The  wild  plum,  in  a  hedge-row  nurjt. 
Its  myriad  pinkish  vials  burst. 

To  lend  its  rich  perfume. 

The  birch  and  maple,  finely  laced, 
Their   foliage-garments   skyward   traced, 

Adorned  where'er  I'd   rove. 
Big,  bursting  buds  tipped  other  trees : 
'Mongst  early  bloohis  ihe  hum  oi  bees; 

In  woods,  the  cooing  dove. 

The  mating  of  the  birds  had  come; 
Each  pair  now  builc  a  summer  home, 

Their  work  was  well  pursued ; 
The  sun  had  coaxed  the  squirrels  out, 
They  frolicked  merrily  about 

In  giddy  altitude. 

Charmed  by  the  Springtime's  fresh  delight- 
These  resurrection-wonders  bright — 

I  sat  to  think  and  look. 
My  hands  were  full  of  posies  gay; 
My  heart  flowed  full,  as  flows  in  May 

The  little  mountain-brook. 

I  thought  of  all  the  works  of  God 
Revealed   above,   beneath   the   sod, 
. .  And  promised  in  His  Word. 
My  sermons  came  from  budding  green. 
The  birds  sweet  anthems  sang  between; 
I  worshipped  there  my  God. 

And  though  my  heart  was  very  glad. 
A  moment  it  was  strangely  sad. 

When  I  o'er  bygones  thought: 
For  here  with  me.  in  springs  now  past, 
A  dearest  child,  now  long  since  lost, 

Arbutus-blossoms  sought. 

Yet  do  not  now  its  petals  teach, 
And  does  not  every  blossom  preach 

For  faith  to  spread  her  wing? 
Be  still,  sad  heart,  look  up  and  wait ; 
Time's  changes  soon  shall  ope  the  gate 

Of  an  eternal  Spring. 


MOUNT  GRETNA  IN  SUMMER 


No  neefi  is  now  for  breaking  rule- 
In  all  the  land  there  is  no  school. 
Except  in'  woodland-hall ; 


With  birds  one  builds  his  summer-nest 
Upon  this  famous  wooded  crest. 
And  hither  hies  with  all. 
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TOWARDS    LVEXING    ON    LAKE    CONEWAGO. 


The  brooklet  broke  its  icy  bounds, 
It  babbles  now  in  liquid  sounds 

Along  its  winding  way. 
Tall  grasses  wave  from  either  bank; 
The  daisies  nod  and  reeds,  grown  rank, 

Hold  o'er  it  mimic  sway. 


The  trees  are  clad  in  summer  green ; 
A  mossy,  leafy,  velvet  sheen 

Is  for  one's  carpet  spread. 
A  thousand  songsters  sing  to  you ; 
A  hundred  fairies  bring  to  view 

Your  dailv  mental  bread. 
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Along  each  sylvan  path  abound — 
Sprung  from  a  rich  and  moldy  ground — 

A  hundred  growths,  run  mad; 
In  homespun  dress  from  Nature's  loom — 
On  many  a  plant  some  fragrant  bloom — 

Each  shrub  is  simply  (tVdd. 

O'er  rocks  and  stumps  the  vines  have  spun ; 
In  graceful  curves  they  run  along 

In  cobweb- fashion  all. 
The  spider  taught  them  how  to  spin. 
So  all  the  spaces  are  filled  in 

To  leafy,  shingly  wall. 

On  hill,  in  dale,  on  moor,  in  fen, 
In  every  rocky  vale  and  glen 

Grow  many  varied  ferns; 
The  ground-pine  and  the  creepers  low 
Where  lay  in  depths  last  winter's  snow 

Have  twined  their  dainty  urns. 

And  Jack  within  his  pulpit-wall 
Is  preaching  to  his  listeners  all 

To  doff  their  shoes  from  feet. 
Here  laurel's  burning  bush  is  found, 
Hence  he  proclaims  it  holy  ground, 

Where  one  his  God  may  meet. 


In  every  green  and  bloommg  bush 
The  chewink,  robin  and  the  thrush 

Their   feathered  choirs  train; 
Both  matin  and  sweet  vesper  songs 
They  sing  to  Whom  all  praise  belongs, 

In  sunshine  and  in  rain. 

Not  strange  that  in  these  fairy  heights 
Olympian  gods  should  find  delights 

And  build  their  potent  thrones. 
Here  Jove  on  many  a  sultry  day 
Hurls  forth  his  bolts  to  one's  dismay, 

In  rattling,  thunderous  tones. 

Minerva  here  her  light  outpours 
Thro'  all  the  rich  Chautauquan  hours 

From  many  a  well  filled  lamp; 
Her  horn  of  plenty  Ceres  opes, 
While  Venus,  decked  in  beauteous  robes. 

Sits  by  Apollo's  camp. 

E'en  Mars  has  come  with  beat  of  drum. 
To  pitch  his  temporar\'  home 

Upon  this  rolling  sward; 
But  Cupid  with  his  fatal  darts 
Has  brought  down  more  unwary  hearts 

Than  Mars  with  gun  and  sword. 


MOUNT  GRETNA  IN  AUTUMN 


Once  more  my  favorite  hills  I  seek ; 
With  Tell  I'm  almost  moved  to  speak 

To  all  these  upland  slopes; 
Altho'  here  rear  no  Alpine  heights. 
Yet  all  around  stretch  soul-delights, 

Which  kindle  fondest  hopes. 

September's  Equinox  has  blown; 

In  copious  tear-showers  he  made  known 

His  grief  at  Summer's  fall. 
October  now,  that  artist  gay, 
In  golden  splendor  holds  his  sway 

O'er  fields  and  forests  all. 


This  landscape-painter  of  the  wold 
His  brushes  dips  in  gore  and  gold. 

His  pictures  to  complete. 
So  here,  framed  in  by  lake  and  sky, 
His  latest  product  charms  the  eye — 

Tho'  old,  not  obsolete. 

The  poplars  he  in  yellow  dressed, 
While  scarlet  seems  for  maples  best 

And  for  the  sassafras. 
The  dog-wood  stands  in  crimson  red. 
In  russet-browns  the  oaks  instead, 

In  richest  green  the  grass. 
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The  sumac  vies,  in  gayesi  frocks, 
With  berry-vines,  spun  o'er  the  rocks, 

Where  clearings  mark  the  grove; 
For  what  in  June  were  concert-halls 
Have  changed  to  picture-gallery  v/alls. 

Outrivaling  the  Louvre. 

The  piping,  red-eyed  vireo, 

The  wood-thrush  with  his  piccolo. 

Their  concerts  now  have  closed. 
I  came  across  their  empty  nests 
Where,  red  as  dog-wood,  few  plumb  breasts 

Of  robins  still  reposed. 

Few  other  warblers. could  be  heard; 

The  "full-dressed"  and  the  feathered  bird 

From  music-halls  had  fled. 
The  crows  their  dying  echoes  mocked, 
While  cawing  wild-geese,  V-shaped  flocked, 

Their  southward  flight  fast  sped. 

His  drum  the  pheasant  played  unseen, 
The  wood-pecker  his  tambourine 
Upon  some  hollow  tree ; 


While  nutting  went  the  squirrel's  clan. 
Along  a  sleek,  successful  plan — 
A  busy  reaper  he ! 

The  day  is  o'er;  I'm  in  my  cot; 
O'er  hearth-fire  hangs  a  steaming  pot. 

And  chestnuts  sputter  'round. 
The  frosty  chill  has  been  dispersed; 
Few  old-time  tales  are  soon  rehearsed. 

While  eager  ears  abound. 

But  sunshine  bright  and  blazing  fire 
Give  one  an  early,  strong  desire 

For  dreamland  to  set  sails ; 
So,  canopied  o'er  by  autumn-leaves, 
Tucked  in  by  dreams  Dame  Nature  weaves, 

The  sweetest  sleep  prevails. 

And  now,  my  favorite  mountain  dear. 
All  seasons  thou  hast  drawn  me  near 

Thy  great  and  loving  breast; 
I've  threaded  all  thy  winding  paths, 
I've  seen  thy  face  in  smiles  and  wrath — 

Thy  dearest  gift  is  rest. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  as  American  Citizen 

BY    COL.    T.    C.   ZIMMERMAN,    L.H.D.,    RE.ADIXG,    P.^. 


BANCROFT  says  of  the  Germans  in 
America :  ''Neither  they  nor  their 
descendants  have  laid  claim  to  all 
that  is  their  due."  It  has  been  said  that 
this  may  be  attributable  partly  to  lan- 
guage, partly  to  race-instincts  and  hered- 
itary tendencies.  Quiet  in  their  tastes, 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  peaceful  avoca- 
tions of  life,  undemonstrative  to  the 
verge  of  diffidence,  without  clannish  pro- 
pensities, they  have  permitted  their  more 
aggressive  neighbors  to  deny  them  a 
proper  place  even  on  the  historic  page. 
.  What  they  have  done,  however,  in 
peace  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
story  of  the  Germans  of  America,  for 
they  have  contributed  largely  to  industry, 
to  education,  to  science,  to  art,  to  all 
that  goes  to  make  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  happy,  and  prosperous  and 
honorable  and  successful :  they  have  been 
an.  important,  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  Commonwealth  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  magnificent  development  of  her 
Vast  natural  resources — in  her  teeming 
manufactures  of  every  variety — in  her 
splendid  and  scientifically  cultivated 
farms — in.  her  railroads,  canals  and  pub- 


lic works  of  every  description — in  her 
busy  and  progressive  cities,  towns  and 
villages — in  her  institutions  of  learning, 
her  noble  public-school  system  and  her 
newspapers,  Pennsylvania  stands  to-day 
the  peer  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Her  natural  advantages  are  the  endow- 
ment of  beneficent  Nature,  but  their  un- 
paralleled development  and  her  steady 
progress  are  in  great  measure  attribut- 
able to  the  sterling  character  of  the 
Pennsylvania-Germans. 

Their  social  life,  pure  as  the  streams 
that  ripple  in  their  meadows,  is  the  out- 
come of  a  simplicity  born  oi  a  wealth  of 
native  cheerfulness  and  manliness  that 
scorns  ostentation  and  cares  nothing  lor 
the  glittering  baubles  oi  ultra-fashion- 
able life.  As  immigrants  tliey  did  not 
look  upon  the  L'nited  States  as  an  EI 
Dorado,  but  as  the  best  country  under 
heaven  for  a  man  or  woman  willing  to 
work,  and  Germans  are  workers.  They 
had  heard  of  this  new  country,  with  its 
promise  of  fertility  and  loveliness  and 
enduring  treasures. 

The  list  oi  Germans  who  have  achiev- 
ed eminence  in  this  Conimonwcakh  and 
who   lune   contrilnitod    tv>   its   clorv   and 
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development  might  be  Indefinitely  ex- 
tended, so  plentiful  is.  the  material  rep- 
resented in  all  the  avocations  that  go  to 
make  up  our  social,  educational,  profes- 
sional, industrial  and  commercial  life. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  in  many 
portions  of  the  State  the  descendants  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  settlers  are 
to-day  the  central  influence  and  impell- 
ing power  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  important  activities :  in  commerce, 
industry,  education,  agriculture,  as  well 
as  in  the  professions.  They  are  not  only 
on  your  farms  and  in  your  workshops, 
but  at  your  bars,  in  your  pulpits,  in  your 
colleges,  oh  your  newspapers.  They 
have  become  teachers,  professors,  scien- 
tists,-judges,  senators,  congressmen  and 
governors — aye,  in  every  calling  of  life, 
be  it  high  or  low,  you  will  find  a  brilliant 
array  of  men— descendants  of. ancestors 
who  not  only  made  this  .portion  of  the 
State  so  rich  in  historic  reminiscence 
and  its  people  so  tolerant  of  religion,  but 
who  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  a  stable 
and  enduring  prosperity.  Look  wher- 
ever you  will,  you  will  find  well-nigh 
countless  evidences  of  German  genius 
and  German  skill,  while  along  every  ar- 
tery of  trade  are  felt  the  quickening  cur- 
rents of  German  life.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  there  are 
industrial  quarters,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  the  Ger- 
mans introduced  various  handicrafts  in 
a  modest  way,  that  are  now  grown  to  be 
among  the  largest  in  this  country. 

In  our  own  day  the  names  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  are  foremost  in  finance,  in 
science,  in  art,  in  every  branch  of  work 
that  contributes  to  the  public  weal  and 
private  happiness,  ought  to  be  gratefully 
borne  in  mind.  The  triumphs  of  peace 
are  as  great  as  those  of  war,  and  when 
the  orators  on  "German  Day"  speak  only 
and  mostly  of  the  Germans  who  were 
soldiers  in  the  wars  of  the  United  States, 
they  tell  but  half — and  that  the  less  im- 
portant part — of  the  story  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  America :  their  achievements 
along  the  lines  of  peaceful  avocations. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  the  colony 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity  which   has  attended   the  well   di- 


rected industry  of  the  generations  whic!) 
grew  out  of  it  recall,  in  the  one  case  his- 
toric memories  of  a  most  worthy  ances- 
try, and  in  the  other  reflect  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  their  numerous  progenv. 
They  tell  a  story  of  thrift  and  prosperity 
that  must  be  read  in  the  fruitful  valleys 
and  on  the  cultivated  sides  of  our  moun- 
tains;  in  the  blooming  orchards  and 
flower-fringed  gardens  that  may  be  seen 
on  every  hand ;  in  the  rich  garniture  of 
golden  sheaves  and  in  the  extensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  purphng  grape  wiui  its 
imprisoned  treasure  of  liquid  sunshine. 
One  too  may  read  the  story  in  the  coni- 
fortable  homes  that  everywhere  dot  the 
landscape,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
physical  development  and  hardiness  of 
the  race  of  good  men  and  true  who.  after 
enduring  afflictions  compared  to  win'ch 
those  suft'ered  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
were  mild  experiences,  came  here  and 
wrought  out  the  blessings  and  comforts 
of  civilization. 

One  does  not  see  and  hear  around  the 
habitations  of  these  people  the  silvery 
splash  of  iridescent  fountains ;  one  does 
not  see  pillared  corridors  encompassing 
garden  and  bower  and  grotto,  nor  trains 
of  liveried  servants  with  flowing  gar- 
ments dancing  attendance  upon  pamper- 
ed guests ;  nor  does  one  behold  any  of  tiie 
glitter  and  tinsel  of  luxurious  civiliza- 
tion. But.  what  is  far  better,  in  what 
was  once  unbroken  wilderness  one  may 
see  die  kindling  dawn  bathing  in  roseate 
beauty  the  humble  abodes  of  a  happy 
people ;  one  may  see  in  the  shining  crest 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  sun-illumineJ 
field  and  meadow,  in  the  rippling  stream 
with  its  trenuilous  surface  enmeshed  in 
a  net-work  oi  sunbeams,  on  the  corn-claJ 
upland  and  along  the  fringes  oi  the  dewy 
dell,  upon  the  clambering  vine  and  over 
the  hanging  woods,  on  the  patches  o: 
dark  moss  and  in  the  transparent  green 
of  the  leaves — indeed  all  around  the 
peaceful  homes  of  these  people.  home> 
that  once  were  the  lairs  and  abiding 
places  of  wild  beasts  and  savages — one 
may  behold  the  flood  of  golden  beauty 
like  that  which,  coming  from  some  angcl 
of  light,  must  have  transformed  the 
streams  and  fountains  of  the  lost  Eden 
into  visions  oi  crvstalline  loveliness. 
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Where  is  there  a  worthier  people  ?  No 
golden  visions  haunt  their  heahhy  sleep, 
nor  do  they  have  day-dreams  of  fortunes 
made  by  doing  nothing.  With  their  sturdy 
cliaracter,  modest  demeanor  and  good, 
quiet  citizenship,  making  progress  in 
every  path  of  h'fe;  with  their  simple 
tastes  and  contempt  for  all  forms  of  os- 
tentation and  extravagance ;  with  candor, 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  as  the  founda- 
tions of  success  in  life,  what  need  of 
rhetorical  artifice  in  depicting  the  full 
rounded  manhood  of  these  people  ? 

I  might  add  that  the  same  character- 
istics; the  same  full  measure  of  patriotic 
devotion ;  the  same  spirit  of  forbearance ; 
the  same  sterling  virtues  of  thrift,  hon- 
esty and  sobriety ;  the  same  love  of  per- 
sonal and  political  liberty ;  the  same  spirit 
of  religious  tolerance ;  the  same  general 
aspirations  for  freedom ;  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  domestic  virtues,  the  same 
sweet  simplicity  of  character;  the  same 
all-pervading  spirit  of  conservatism ;  in 
short,  the  same  racial  traits  that  were 
observed  by  Roman  historians  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  chronicled  in  the 
pages  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  are  present 
in  the  Pennsylvania-German  of  to-day — 
qualities  which  have  come  to  them  by  in- 
heritance and  which  they  have  transmit- 
ted unimpaired  through  the  waste  and 
injuries  of  centuries  of  time  and  tide. 

As  for  their  treatment  in  literature,  the 
Pennsylvania-Germans  have  been  sneer- 
ingly  depicted  by  cheap  newspaper- 
scribblers  as  a  typically  stupid  people. 
Some  of  these  writers  have  no  doubt 
portrayed  some  illiterate  specimens  of 
rustic  simplicity — perhaps  some  lounger 
in  a  bar-room  of  a  country  town,  exag- 
gerated his  peculiarities,  or,  having  no 
sentiment,  manufactured  a  deliberate  lie, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  find  lodgment  in 
the  vacant  cell  of  some  already  preju- 
diced mind.  The  prejudice  against  these 
people  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  ill  founded. 
Malignant  ingenuity  could  hardly  con- 
coct a  viler  slander  than  that  which  em- 
anated from  the  correspondent  of  a  pa- 
per who  described  them  as  a  people  in 
whom  ignorance,  selfishness  and  greed 
are  the  governing  traits. 


.  The  vital  ^characteristics  of  the  FVnn- 
sylvania-Germans  arc  earnestness  and 
manhood.  The  great  Commonwealth 
within  whose  borders  we  stand  to-day, 
owes  much  to  the  solid  character  of  this 
element  in  her  population,  who  from  the 
beginning  of  our  statehood  until  now, 
have  illustrated  in  their  lives  the  devel- 
opment of  an  uncommon  respect  for  law, 
the  establishment  of  ideal  homes,  the 
adornment  of  every  sphere  of  private 
and  public  service  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  building  up  and  perpetuating  of  a 
system  of  husbandry  that  has  drawn 
from  the  depth  of  earth's  mighty  pro~ 
ductivity  a  steady  and  luxuriant  return, 
that  has  not  only  enriched  the  State  and 
promoted  the  general  welfare,  but  beau- 
tified her  broad  acres  until  it  may  be 
said,  they  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Looking  back  we  see,  or  seem  to  see, 
an  ethereal  bridge  spanning  the  centu- 
ries— one  of  its  approaches  supported  by 
the  golden  traditions  and  precious  mem- 
ories of  noble  ancestry ;  the  other  resting 
upon  the  deep-laid  foundations  of  an  un- 
dying reverence  and  aftection  of  a  grate- 
ful progeny.  Generations  of  dear  ones 
are  clasped  in  loving  embrace  across  the 
shadowy  structure,  and  the  clasp  starts 
an  impulse  that  is  felt  along  the  line  01 
the  departed  years.  Although  the  farther 
shore  is  dim,  yet  across  "the  pulsing 
stream  there  are  lines  of  lights"  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  imagination  may  behold 
the  sainted  splendor  of  sacred  shrines 
whereat  our  forefathers  syllabled  their 
hopes  and  fears  in  prayerful  petitions, 
and  found  fancy  linger  lovingly  for  a 
little  while  upon  the  parental  nest  where 
patriotism  and  valor  and  all  the  domestic 
virtues  were  tenderly  nurtured,  and 
where  frugality,  honesty  and  sweet  con- 
tent had  their  habitation.  r>etter  and  far 
more  sacred  than  "the  glowing  purple 
of  Tyre,  the  gold  of  the  Ark.  the  sap- 
phire and  ruby  of  Persia,  the  un forgotten 
spoils  of  ruined  P.abylon.  that  tinged  the 
reveries  of  the  early  Christians  as  the>- 
slept  in  the  dens  oi  amphitheatres, 
awaitiuix  death."  are  the  sainted  mem- 
ories oi  our  forefathers  for  the  success- 
ful transmission  of  which  we  should  la- 
bor unceasinijlv. 
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Northampton  Town  and  Allentown 
A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


BY  JAMES 

(Cont 
During  the  War  of  1812 

THE  same  year  that  ushered  into  be- 
ing the  county  of  Lehigh  and  ele- 
vated Northampton  Town  to  the 
dignity  of  its  county-seat  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  another  war  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  This  in  its 
earher  stages  did  not  affect  the  people  of 
this  section  very  strongly,  but  when  Gov. 
Simon  Synder,  July  18  and  22,  1814,  is- 
sued general  orders  to  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania  to  organize  and  meet  the 
enemy,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Lehigh 
were  quick  to  respond.  Captain  Abraham 
Rinker's  ''Rifle  Company"  and  Captain 
John  F.  Rube's  "Northampton  Blues" 
were  mustered  in  at  Allentown  August 
18,  the  same  day  that  a  hundred  regulars 
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from  Reading  under  Captain  Schell 
marched  thro'  to  New  York.  Captain 
Rinker  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution. 
The  sorrowful  news  of  the  capture  of 
■  Washington  by  the  British, which  followed 
four  days  later,  induced  the  court  of  Le- 
high county,  just  convened,  to  adjourn 
immediately,  in  order  to  enable  the  mili- 
tiamen to  get  ready  for  the  march.  Sep- 
tember 6  three  companies,  the  two  al- 
ready named  and  another  rifle-companv 
under  Captain  Dinkey,  left  for  Philadel- 
phia to  defend  the  coast,  and  were  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days  by  Captain  Ruch's 
cavalry.  About  a  thousand  men  lay  en- 
camped at  Bushhill  near  Philadelphia  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  proceeded  to  Mar- 
cus Hook  and  the  Brandy  wine.*  These 
men  had  no  opportunity  to  measure 
swords  with  the  enemy,  and  the  camps 
were  broken  up  November  30.  Soon  af- 
ter the  rest  of  the  Lehigh  militia  were  al- 
so sent  home  from  their  winter-quarters 
in  Chester. 

The  news  of  Gen.  Jackson's  glorious 
victory  at  New  (Orleans  did  not  reach  Al- 
lentown until  February  28,  181 5.  six- 
weeks  after  the  event.  It  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicing  amid  the  thunders 
of  a  little  cannon,  the  ringing:  of  bells  and 
the  inspiring  strains  of  the  Bethlehem 
Band.  A  big  procession,  headed  by  prom- 
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*In  our  boyhood  days  we  had  the  privilege  of  an 
acquaintance  with  one  ot  those  Lehigh  county  veter- 
ans of  181  J.  He  lived  near  us  and  vised  to  go  to  -M- 
kntown  to  draw  his  pension — "bounty"  he  caHed  it — 
of  forty  dollars  a  year.  Sometimes  he  drank  rather 
freely  and  when  thus  stimulated  was  fond  of  rc'atinc 
his  experiences  of  camp-life  at  Marcus  Hook.  <  »ne 
morning,  he  said,  a  brittle  was  expected,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  which  the  soldiers  got  no  breakfast,  but  all  tl.e 
whiskey  they  cared  to  drink,  to  put  them  in  (^ro;>er 
tigliting  trim.  The  battle  Iiowever  was  called  orf.  an<l 
Mr.  S.  proceeded  to  exj^lain  the  reason.  It  is  c«<?'»- 
mary  in  war.  he  said,  when  a  battle  is  to  be  fought. 
for  the  commanding  generals  of  b»->th  parties  to  meet 
beforehand  ami  frcelv  tt!l  each  other  all  aK^ut  thtir 
strength  and  (^reparations — how  many  men  they  h.ivr. 
how  many  guns,  ships,  etc.  When  this  was  donr  that 
morning,  the  EngloKucr  soon  perceived  that  hi* 
forces  were  too  weak  to  have  any  chance  of  vict«>ry: 
as  a  consciiuence  he  withdrew  and  nc»  battle  «-■»« 
fought. — Ed. 
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iiient  citizens  and  the  band,  inarched 
thro'  the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
The  weather  was  very  favorable,  and  the 
jubilee  was  not  marred  by  any  disorder. 
Final  Naming — First  Firemen's  Parade 

April  16,  1838,  is  another  red-letter 
day  in  the  history  of  AUentown.  On  that 
day  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  chang- 
ing* the  official  name  of  the  town  from 
Northampton  to  AUentown  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  borough-council  from  five 
to  ten.  AUentown  it  has  been  ever  since 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be,  tho'  Al- 
len City  might  now  be  more  appropriate. 
Just  about  this  time  the  town  began  to 
grow  in  earnest. 

The  beginning  of  our  fire-department 
dates  back  to  181 1,  when  an  ordinance 
authorized  the  purchase  of  fire-ladders. 
About  1820  the  first  fire-company,  the 
Friendship,  was  organized  and  a  fire-en- 
gine was  procured.  Ten  years  later  a 
hose- wagon  was  added.  The  Lehigh 
Hose  Company  and  the  Humane  Fire 
Company  were  successively  organized, 
and  on  August  26,  1843,  took  place  the 
first  firemen's  parade  of  AUentown.  In 
1856  the  "old  water-house"  was  built  on 


the  little  Lehigh,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill  on  Lawrence  street. 

Annexation  of  "Mingo" — Wards  and  Burgesses 

In  1852  the  boundaries  of  AUentown 
were  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  a  part 
of  Northampton  township.  In  this  new- 
portion  lived  a  number  of  colored  people 
who  claimed  to  be  natives  of  San  Domin- 
go. This  name  being  too  long  for  use  in 
ordinary  conversation,  the  new  acquisi- 
tion was  called  Mingo — a  name  that  still 
clings  to  it.  By  a  legislative  act  passed 
April  28,  1853,  AUentown  was  divided 
into  three  wards:  Lehigh  ward,  compris- 
ing the  territory  between  the  rivers  Jor- 
dan and  Lehigh,  now  constituting  the 
First  and  Sixth  wards ;  South  ward,  west 
of  the  Jordan  and  south  of  Hamilton 
street,  later  changed  to  Second  and  Third 
wards,  and  North  ward,  all  west  of  the 
Jordan  and  north  of  Hamilton,  which 
since  became  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards. 

During  Allentown's  fifty-six  years'  ex- 
istence as  a  borough,  a  burgess  was 
chosen  every  year.  John  J.  Krauss  was 
elected  to  this  office  five  times  in  succes- 
sion, serving  from  1830  to  1835.  Among 
the  more  prominent  burgesses  were  Rob- 
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ert  E.  Wrij:::lit,  Sr.,  elected  in  1845;  Sam- 
uel Rank,  who  served  in  1839  and  '40, 
and  Peter  W'vckoff,  chosen  in  1846.  The 
last  burgess  was  WilHam  Kern,  the  last 
town-clerk  Elisha  Forrest,  the  last  high 
constable  Jacob  ]\I.  Ruhe. 

Mexican  War — Allentown's   Industrial    Growth 

In  1845  ^^ic  annexation  of  Texas  by 
the  United  States  brought  on  a  war  with 
Mexico.  This  being  in  the  extreme 
south  of  our  country,  most  of  the  volun- 
teers needed  were  drawn  from  the  Soiuh- 
ern  States  and  comparatively  few  from 
the  Xorth.  Still  .-Vllentown  had  a  few 
representatives  in  that  war,  among  them 
Colonel  H.  C.  Longnecker,  who  served  as 
an  aide  on  the  staff  of  General  W'iniield 
Scott,  with  the  rank  of  a  captain. 

Sittiated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  farm- 
ing-district and  surrounded  by  rich  beds 
of  iron-ore,  zinc,  limestone,  cement-rock, 
etc.,  Allentown  has  many  advantages  as 
a  manufacturing  town.  The  enterprise 
of  its  citizens  also  has  been  a  leading  fac- 
tor in  its  industrial  development.  In  his 
Plistory  of  the  Lehigh  \'alley,  published 
in  iStX),  ]\I.  S.  Henry  enumerates  fifty- 
seven  manufactories  located  here,  among 
those  seven   of   agricultural    implements. 


five  of  carriages,  four  merchant  mills. 
four  breweries,  four  iron-furnaces,  eight 
brick-yards,  three  coverlid-manufacto- 
ries, two  fotmdries  and  machinc-sliops. 
two  distilleries,  two  shoe- factories,  two 
last-factories,  two  stocking-factories, 
etc.,  also  a  rolling-mill  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  four  furnaces,  which 
comprised  the  works  of  the  Allentnwn 
Iron  Company,  had  been  erected  near  the 
Lehigh  \'alley  Railroad  in  1846.  1S47. 
.1852  and  1855,  and  produced  about 
20,000  tons  of  pig-iron  a  year.  They  were 
managed  for  a  long  time  by  Samuel 
Lewis  as  superintendent,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  town's  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Important  accessions  to  Allentown's 
industries  in  later  years  were  the  Iowa 
Barbed  Wire  A\'orks,  now  occupied  by  tlic 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company ;  the 
works  of  the  Barbour,  now  Allentown 
Spinning  Company,  the  Allentown  Hard- 
ware Works,  and  the  works  of  the  Excel- 
sior Knitting- [Machine  Manufacturing 
Company,  along  the  Jordan ;  the  Ileil- 
man  Boiler- Works,  and  others. 

Within  the  last  quarter  century  the  silk- 
industry  has  attained  large  proportions  in 
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this  place.  The  first  silk-mill,  the  Adc- 
laidc,  was  opened  in  i8Si,  and  has  since 
been  followed  by  six  more,  besides  four 
other  establishments  for  silk-dyeing  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk-mill  supplies. 

However,  the  career  of  Allentown  has 
not  been  uniformly  prosperous.  Like 
other  towns  she  has  suffered  severe  set- 
backs from  time  to  time.  The  chief 
causes  of  these  w^ere  floods,  fire  and  finan- 
cial disaster. 

Five  Destructive  Floods 

The  earliest  recorded  tiood  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  occurred  October  6.  1786. 
It  is  known  as  the  Tippy  flood,  from  the 
drowning  of  two  children  of  a  ^Ir.  Tip- 
py, near  Weissport.  Other  destructive 
floods  followed  in  1839,  1841,  1862,  1869 
and  IQ02. 

The  flood  of  January  8.  1841,  rose 
twenty  feet  above  low-water  mark  and 
carried  away  the  bridge  across  the  Le- 
high on  Hamilton  street,  erected  some 
thirteen  years  before.''^  ^luch  more  ca- 
lamitous was  the  flood  of  June  4  and  5, 
1B62,  which  was  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  dams  and  locks  along  the  upper  course 
of  the  Lehigh,  from  White  Haven  to 
Mauch  Chunk.     It  rose   eighteen  inches 


higher  than  that  of  1841  and  carried 
away  every  bridge  across  the  river,  ex- 
cept those  at  the  Lehigh  Gap,  Bethlehem 
and  Easton.  More  than  fifty  persons 
perished  in  the  rushing  waters  that  fear- 
ful ni;^ht,  and  the  destruction  of  proper- 
ty was  enormous. 

The  tl'jcd  of  February  28.  1902,  rose 
twenty-t\v(;  inches  higher  still  than  that 
of  1862.  carrying  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  bridge  at  Hamilton  street  and  caus- 
ing great  damage  along  the  Little  Lehigh 
and  the  Jordan  also.  Fortunately  this 
inundation  came  in  the  afternoon  and 
there  was  no  loss  of  life,  tho'  the  city  had 
to  do  without  trolley-service  as  well  as 
without  gas  and  electric  lights  for  two 
days  afterwards. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*The  first  ferry  across  the  Lehigh,  as  stated  above, 
■was  established  about  1753.  Abraham  Rinkcr  served 
as  ferryman  un'.il  1776,  when  he  joined  Washington's 
army  with  a  company  of  volunteers.  Caspar  Weaver 
became  hi?  successor  and  was  in  turn  followed  by 
Jolm  Kletor  about  1793.  The  latter  held  the  post 
until  1S12,  when  a  chain  bridge  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000.  This  was  destroyed  by  f.re  April  13,  18 j3. 
The  second  bridgre  v.as  swept  away  by  the  flood  of 
1841.  It  was  followed  by  a  wooden  bridge  on  stone 
pillars,  which  fell  before  the  "great  flood"  of  1S62. 
The  fourth  bridge,  which  was  of  stone  and  iron,  was 
wrecked  in  190:?.  The  present  fifth  bridge  across  the 
Lehigh  at  the  foot  of  Hamilton  street  was  built  by 
tho  State  and  opened  in   1905. 


Em  Mark  Twain  Sei  Kameel 

A    SELECTION    FROM    "iXXOCEXTS    .ABROAD."  TRANSLATED   EV  H.   \V.   K. 


Amol  wie  ich  in  Syria  war,  hot  en  Kameel 
Possession  genumma  vun  meim  Iwerrock  iin 
hot  'en  alliwer  so  knaps  unnersucht  as  wann 
er  en  Notion  het  er  wot  sich  ah  eener  macha 
lossa.  Wie  er  mol  fertig  war,  den  Rock  zu 
begucka  as  en  Sclitick  Kleed,  .  no  hot  er  'n 
g'examint  as  en  Schtick  zu  essa. 

Er  hot  sei  Fuss  druf  g'schtellt,  hot  eener 
vun  da  Aermel  ufg'howa  mit  da  Zeh,  dra' 
ge-chawed  un  ge-cha\ved  un  en  langsam 
g'schluckt.  Alldieweil  hot  er  die  Aaga  ut-  un 
zugemacht,  so  vergniegt  un  zufrieda  as  wann 
er  sei  Lewa  noch  ni.x  so  Gutes  g'schmackt  het 
wie  en  Iwerrock.  Dann  hot  er  die  Lefza 
g'schmatzt  un  g'schleckt  un  niwer  gelangt  for 
da  anner  Aermel.. 

's  neekscht  hot  er  da  Velvet-Collar  gepro- 
wirt  un  so  frcindlich  g'schmunzclt.  dass  es 
plain  gewissa  hot,  er  deet  meena.  der  Collar 
war  's  Bescht  am  ganza  Schtick  Kleed.  's 
neekscht  hot  er  da  Rockschvvanz  a'gopackt 
mitsamt  Pulwcr  un  Schrot,  Zuckorsacha, 
Feiga   un   dergleicha,   wu   drin   g'schtocka  hen. 


Darno  sin  mei  Zeitingsbriet  raus  g'falla,  wu 
g'schriwa  wara  for  die  Zeitinga  daheem.  un  er 
hot  sei  Click  geprowirt  an  denna.  Xau  is  er 
awer  uf  g"tehrlicher  Grund  kumma.  Er  hot 
a'g'fanga  mei  grosse  G'schciJhect  in  sella 
Babiera  zu  chawa,  un  sei  war  hart  uf  sei 
Maga.  Alsemo!  hot  er  in  eppes  G'schpassiges 
gebissa,  un  des  hot  en  g'schi:telt  bis  die  Zeh 
gekleppert  hen.  Es  war  ganz  bedenklich  mit 
em,  awer  er  hot  als  Kurasche  un  HotTning 
g'hat  un  als  a'g'halta. 

Endlich  is  er  an  Sacha  kumma.  wu  even  en 
Kameel  net  schlucka  kann  ohne  G'fohr.  Er 
hot  a'g'tanga  zu  wargsa.  schwcr  zu  schnauta 
un  hot  sich  ganz  krattelig  hi"g">chtelit.  In  ra 
vertel  Schtun  is  er  umg'talla,  so  schteif  wie 
en  Flowelbank,  un  is  en  schreckliclier  Dod 
g'scluarwa  in  unaussprechliciia  Schmerza.  Ich 
hab  em  des  Babior  aus'm  Maul  genumma  un 
hab  ausg'tunna.  dass  er  verwargt  is  an  eens 
vim  da  schen-chta  uti  zarteschta  Sncha.  wu  ich 
g'schriwa  hab  for  die  Lcit  zu  lesa. 
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"Something  Extra  Good  and  Nice" 

WITH  smiling-  face  and  sprightly 
step  our  ''boy"  goes  forth  this 
bright  summer  morning  to  his 
customary  round.  He  is  particularly  glad 
to  be  sent  out  so  much  earlier  than  usual 
and  to  carry  a  basket  so  much  larger, 
well  filled  with  choice  mind-food  for  his 
friends.  He  feels  like  hailing  each  one 
from  afar :  "Look  here !  I  have  some- 
thing extra  good  and  nice  for  you." 

We  hesitated  to  use  the  word  nice  in 
this  connection.  Like  aivfiil,  splendid, 
cute,  and  some  other  adjectives,  it  is 
overworked  and  needs  a  rest.  Yet  the 
expression  here  set  down  is  just  that 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
most  readily  rise  to  the  lips  of  every  boy, 
and  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  us  trained  and 
knowing  grown  folks  as  well. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  call  it  nice, 
or  fine,  or  delightful,  or  lovely — just  so 
you  read  it  gladly  and  enjoy  it  thoro'ly, 
which  we  doubt  not  you  will  do. 

A  Special  Midsummer-Menu 

is  here  set  before  you,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  cost  us  much  labor  and 
thotight.  True,  we  have  been  acting 
mainly  as  caterers  only ;  nearly  all  the  in- 
dividual dishes  have  been  prepared  by 
other  and  abler  hands.  To  these  kind 
helpers  each  and  all,  whose  contributions 
have  made  our  scheme  possible,  we  again 
tender  our  hearty  thanks.  Yet  we  claim 
credit  for  planning,  gathering  and  ar- 
ranging the  material  here  presented ;  and 
this  work  has' kept  both  manager  and  ed- 
itor busy  for  many  a  day  and  even  at 
some  unseasonable  hours  of  the  night. 

Not  a  Perfect  Piece  of  Work 

Now  that  it  is  done,  let  us  not  be  too 
bashful  to  own  that  we  are  well  pleased, 
yea,  even  proud  of  the  result.  We  do  not 
consider  it  a  perfect  piece  oi  work;  we 
have  not  reached  our  ideal  of  what  such 
a  Symposium  should  be.  By  the  way. 
we  have  never  done  a  perfect  piece  of 


work, nor  ever  ex];ected  to  ;  nor  do  we  find 
here  cause  for  regret,  for  according  to 
our  philosophy  progress  must  stop  the 
moment  perfection  is  reached. 

This  Symposium  might  have  been  bet- 
ter, if  we  had  had  more  time  for  the  prep- 
aration or  more  room  for  the  finished 
product.  In  regard  to  illustrations  es- 
pecially, we  have  often  been  disappointed, 
failing  to  obtain  what  we  most  desired. 
This  fact,  with  the  inevitable  limit  of 
time  and  space,  must  serve  to  answer 
those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  criticise 
our  choice  of  pictures  and  to  ask  why 
this,  that  or  the  other  portrait  was 
omitted. 

Our  Pride  and  Our  Prayer 

But  notwithstanding  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, we  repeat  that  we  feel  proud  of  this 
Symposium  on  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans. Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before 
been  attempted  for  them  or,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  any  other  class  of  American 
citizens.  We  send  it  forth  with  the  hearty 
prayer  that,  wherever  it  goes,  it  may  pro- 
duce better  knowledge,  truer  apprecia- 
tion and  more  earnest  emulation  of  th.e 
excellent  qualities  and  noble  achieve- 
ments of  bur  sturdy  sires  and  their  «le- 
scendants  to-day.  Especially  may  it  in- 
spire the  youth  of  our  State  and  country 
with  loftier  ideals  of  social,  civic  and 
religious  duty. 

Our  school-children  are  the  hope  of 
our  land.  Those  of  our  own  State  should 
be  carefully  taught  its  history  and  have 
the  worthy  examples  of  their  forefathers 
held  up  before  them  constantly.  For  th:- 
reason  we  make  a  special  appeal  to  our 
teachers  and  normal-school  students  to 
help  us  increase  the  number  of  our  read- 
ers and  widen  the  sphere  of  our  influence. 

Other  Matter  Crowded  Out 
This  Syiuposium  has  been  growing  «*>n 
our  hands  in  the  making :  it  has  outgrow:i 
the  limits  first  set  for  it.  As  an  inevitable 
result,  tho'  we  increased  the  number  «^t 
pages  by  one  half,  other  matter  intcniled 
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for  this  number  was  crowded  out.  "On- 
kel  Jeff's"  pDem  on  the  old  Union  cliurch 
at  Boyertown  had  to  be  postponed,  and 
the  readers  of  The  Wild  Rose  of  Beth- 
lehem must  patiently  wait  a  little  longer 
for  the  revelation  of  Rosie's  secret.  Yet 
we  feel  confident  that  "Papa"  CroU's 
fine  versified  description  of  iMount  Gret- 
na in  all  seasons  and  Col.  Zimmerman's 
essay  in  poetic  prose  will  in  some  meas- 
ure substitute  the  accustomed  variety  of 
Literary  Gems,  and  that  our  readers, 
knowing  the  situation,  will  pardon  the 
omissions  that  had  to  be  made.  "Aufge- 
schohen  ist  nicht  aiifgeJiobcn,"  says 
Schiller. 

An  Earnest  Closing  Word 

Finally,  what  shall  we  say  for  our- 
selves in  sending  out  this  special  edition 
that  has  cost  so  much  extra  time,  labor 
and  money?    Are  we  not  justified  in  ex- 


pecting an  extra  return,  not  merely  in 
kinrl  words,  which  are  very  grateful  in- 
deed, but  in  acts  as  well?  We  strongly 
condemn  the  practice  of  sending  out 
children  to  beg;  but  neither  do  we  want 
our  dear  '*boy"  placed  in  the  position  of 
that  other  boy  whom  a  preacher  sent  out 
to  gather  mountain-tea  for  him.  (Dr. 
Croll  has  told  the  story,  and  you  may 
look  it  up  at  your  leisure  in  the  files  of 
this  magazine.) 

Seriously,  it  is  a  vital  question  to  our 
boy  whether  or  not  he  is  to  receive  ade- 
quate support,  and  we  urgently  call  on  all 
our  present  subscribers  to  make  earnest 
efforts  to  bring  in  new  ones,  in  order  that 
our  good  work  may  not  be  halted  before 
it  is  fairly  begun.  Do  not  fail  to  read 
our  Business-Talk  on  the  second  page  of 
the  cover  and  in  the  Advertising  Section 
of  this  number. 


Clippings  From  Current  News 


Recent  Work  of  Penna. -German  Authors 
Elsie  Singmaster,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  the 
well  known  young  story-writer,  has  contribut- 
ed "The  Millerstown  Yellow  Journal"  to  the 
May  number  of  the  Atlantic  ^lonthly,  and 
"The  Half-Acre  Lot"  to  the  Memorial  Day 
number  of  The  Youth's  Companion. 

Lucy  Forney  Bittinger,  of  Sewickley,  Pa., 
author  of  a  number  of  historical  works,  has 
written  a  new  book,  "German  Religious  Life 
in  Colonial  Times,"  to  be  published  by  the  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Oldest  Building  in  Quakertown  Razed 

Allen  Paul  has  razed  the  oldest  building  in 
Quakertown,  erected  probably  in  1747  or  1748. 
It  was  built  of  logs,  lined  with  brick;  the 
frame-work  was  of  solid  oak  and  hickory.  The 
oldest  buildings  in  Quakertown  now,  as  far  as 
known,  are  a  part  of  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  a 
part  of  Ammoii  Trumbauer's  stone  house  on 
Bethlehem  avenue,  and  the  well  known  "Lib- 
erty Hall"  on  the  Green  property,  built  in 
1772. 

Four-State  Lutheran  Reunion 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Lutherans  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  held 
July  25,  at  Penmar,  Pa.  1  he  program  will 
consist  of  speaking,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Rev.  Charles  Steck,  of  Frederick,  Md., 
will  make  one  of  the  principal  addresses. 


A  Bishop's  Golden  Jubilee 
In  memory  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
entering  the  ministry  the  friends  of  Bishop 
Rudolph  Dubs,  of  the  L'niied  Evangelical 
Church,  gave  him  a  reception  in  one  of  rhe 
Harrisburg  churches,  April  20.  Addresses 
were  made  by  two  ministers  who  have  already 
passed  their  golden  jubilees:  Rev.  C.  S.  Ha- 
man,  Reading,  aged  y^,  the  oldest  preacher  in 
the  East  Pennsylvania  Conference,  and  Rev. 
B.  Hengst,  York,  aged  So,  the  oldest  repre- 
sentative of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  confer- 
ence. Bishop  Dubs  was  born  in  the  Palatinate, 
May  31,  1S37,  came  to  America  in  1S52  and 
was  received  into  the  Illinois  conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Association  April  20.  1S56.  He 
labored  many  years  as  missionary  among  the 
Germans  of  Iowa  and  Kansas,  and  edited  the 
Christliche  Botschaftcr  from  1S67  to  1S75.  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  bishop.  He  now 
edits  the  EzMugLlischc  Zcitschrift. 

Haydn's  "Creation"  in  Perkiomen  Seminary 

The  first  rendition  of  Haydn's  "Cre.ition" 
in  the  Perkiomen  Valley  was  given  April  27, 
in  Perkiomen  Seminary,  by  the  Perkio- 
men Oratorio  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  J.  Menry  Kowalski,  of  Philadelphia. 
Like  the  "Messiah."  which  tlie  Society  sar.g  at 
its  first  public  appearance  last  December,  the 
production  was  a  great  success.  All  the  solo 
parts  but  one  were  rendered  by  members  of 
the  Societv. 
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Anniversary  of  Alliance  with  Fran:e 

The  128th  anniversary  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  Government  and 
France  was  celebrated  at  York,  Pa.,  IMay  i, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. A  large  portrait  of  Ellis  Lewis,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  was 
presented  to  the  Society.  George  R.  Powell, 
curator  and  librarian,  spoke  on  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  Continental  Congress  at 
York. 

The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Wilkes-Barre 
was  celebrated  according  to  program.  May 
10-12,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  visitors 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  raw  weather  and 
occasional  showers  could  not  dampen.  It  was 
officially  opened  with  a  meeting  on  the  river- 
commons,  at  which  ]\Iayor  Kirkendall  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Congressman  H.  \V.  Pal- 
mer delivered  a  historical  address,  Alexan- 
der's Ninth  Regiment  Band  played  and  600 
school  children  sang  a  special  jubilee-march. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  second  day  was 
the  great  parade  in  three  divisions — civic,  edu- 
cational and  industrial.  Later  came  the  crown- 
ing of  the  king  and  queen  of  the  carnival, 
Frank  Schappert  and  Stella  ]\Iay  Daley,  and 
a  grand  military  parade. 

Williamsport  Will  Come  Next 

The  next  of  Pennsylvania's  thriving  towns 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  its  birth  will  be 
Williamsport,  the  county-seat  of  Lycoming 
and  the  glory  of  the  West  Branch  Valley.  Its 
jubilee  days  will  be  July  3  and  4.  The  lumber- 
industry,  which  at  first  was  its  main  reliance, 
and  the  various  manufacturing  establishments 
that  have  contributed  to  its  prosperity  in  later 
years,  will  be  appropriately  represented  in  the 
forthcoming  display. 

Moravian  Church  Centennial 
The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  old  Moravian  church  at  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
by  Bishop  Loskiel,  May  18,  1806,  was  cele- 
brated May  20  by  an  order  of  services  similar 
to  that  used  a  hundred  years  ago.  Bishop  J. 
M.  Levering  preached  a  sermon,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Thaeler  read  a  historical  paper  and  Bishop 
C.  L.  Moench,  of  Philadelphia,  made  an  ad- 
dress at  the  centennial  love-feast. 

The  Old  Mill  Shall  Stand 
The  old  mill  at  Eaglepoint.  Berks  county, 
built  by  Jacob  Levan  in  1739  or  1740,  from 
whose  porch  Count  Zinzcndorf  a  few  years 
later  used  to  address  lar'je  crowds  of  white, 
red  and  black  people  while  doing  missionary 
work,  is  still  staunch  and  strong,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  builder  have  determined  that 
it  shall  be  preserved.  It  is  the  only  architec- 
tural monument  left  of  the  time  when  the  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  came  to  the  New  World 
to  spread  the  gospel.  Both  the  house  and  barn 
built  by  Levan.  himself  a  religious  teacher, 
have  been  torn  down. 


$20,000  for  Perkiomen  Sem'niry 
Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebel,  prii-.cipal  of  Pcrkionu:i 
Seminary  at  Pennsburg,  Pa.,  has  secured  lr«nn 
Andrew  Carnegie  the  promise  of  $20,000  for  a 
public  Library  building,  to  be  erected  on  the 
Seminary  grounds.  The  gift  is  conditioned  on 
raising  an  endowment  fund  of  $20,000  ai-.d 
paying  oft  the  floating  debts  of  the  Seminary, 
which  amount  to  about  $25,000.  The  librury 
will  contain  2000  volumes  already  gathered  by 
the  Seminary  and  the  collection  of  books  an<I 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Schwenkfeldcrs 
valued  at  $50,000. 

"Corpus  Schwenkfeldianorum"  in  Press 
Advance  sheets  of  the  first  volume  of  ilie 
Corpus  Schii-cnkfcldianonim,  the  great  work 
upon  which  Prof.  Chester  D.  Hart  ran  11  and 
his  assistants  have  been  laboring  since  1S85, 
have  been  distributed  among  the  patrons  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  whole  volume  is  expect- 
ed to  follow  in  a  few  months.  This  monumental 
work,  which  will  comprise  all  the  writings  of 
Caspar  Schwenkfeld.  many  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  the  history  of  his  followers 
down  to  their  exodus  from  the  fatherland  in 
1734,  will  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  at  Leipsic  and  probably  consist 
of  sixteen  volumes. 

Honors  to  Pennsylvania-German  Schoolmen 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  our  popular,  jovial  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  \v\=> 
been  nominated  as  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg.  We  believe  all  the 
public-school  teachers  in  the  State  will  vote 
for  him — the  ladies,  unfortunately,  excepted. 
(In  sending  his  portrait  for  our  Symposium, 
he  remarked  that  The  Pexxsvlvaxi.x-Gfr- 
MAN  with  it  would  be  ''more  attractive  than 
ever."    We  trust  it  may  prove  to  be  so.) 

Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  unanimou.^v 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Phila- 
delphia, succeeding  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  who 
resigned  on  account  of  failing  health. 

OBITUARIES 

MiLTOX  Cooper,  a  prominent  resident  o» 
Coopersburg.  died  May  3.  aged  ^.  He  was  a 
son  of  Peter  Cooper  and  a  great-grandson  of 
William  Kupper.  who  came  to  Bucks  county 
from  Nassau  in  1775- 

WiLHELMTXA    C.    SCHMATK.    widow    oi    Rov. 

B.  W.  Schmauk.  died  at  Sa]em  Lutheran  par- 
sonage. Lebanon.  May  5.  She  was  born  Au- 
gust 4.  1829.  in  New  York,  as  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Erederica  H ingle,  and  married  to 
Rev.  Schmauk  in  1S57. 

Dr.  William  H.  Focht,  a  well  known  phy- 
sician and  active  citizen  of  Tirtin.  Ohio,  died 
Mav  14.  He  was  Ixirn  in  Allentown.  Pa..  Jan- 
uarv  18.  18^8.  and  was  a  graduate  of  Heidel- 
berg L'niversity  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  Baltimore. 
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Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Reading,  died  May  15,  aged  S7-  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Gen.  Peter  Muhlenberg  of  Rev- 
olutionary fame. 

l^R.  Jacob  F.  Raub  died  suddenly  May  21,  in 
liis  office  in  the  Pensicui  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  was  born  in  Northampton 
county.   Pa.,  j\Iay   13.   1840,  graduated    from  a 


Philadelphia    medical    college    and    served    as 
field-surgeon  in  the  Civil  War. 

Robert  Bal'R,  one  of  the  oldest  German  edi- 
tors and  printers  in  northeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, died  at  Hazletnn.  May  31,  aged  81.  He 
was  a  native  of  Wiirltemberg  and  published 
the  Dcmokratischcr  W'achtcr  at  Wilkes-Barre 
for  forty-eight  years. 


Chat  With  Correspondents 


Penna. -Germans   Americans,   not    Gsrmans 

A  subscriber  in  Lynn,  Mass..  comments  and 
criticises  as  follows : 

I  think  it  is  a  glorious  work  you  have  undertaken, 
and  hope  you  will  make  it  so  great  a  success  that 
some  day  we  may  have  at  least  a  monthly  mngazine. 
I  would  like  to  see  questions  and  answers  on  grene- 
alogy.  as  we  poor  mortals,  who  have  migrated  from 
the  vState  of  our  birth,  have  a  rather  hard  time  in 
looking   up   our   lines   of  ancestry.    .    .    . 

I  notice  that  your  writers  never  apply  the  word 
Americans  to  us.  When  not  calling  us  Pennsylvania- 
Germans,  they  say  Germans.  This  may  be  allowable 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  is  not  understood  outside  of  the 
State.  In  Massachusetts  a  German  is  a  native  of 
Germany  and  must  be  naturalized  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  America.  After  the  great  things  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans have  done  for  this  glorious  country, 
they   should  be  called  Americans,  but  never  Germans. 

E.   E. 

Thanks  for  the  kind  wish.  A  department  of 
Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries  has  been 
opened,  as  you  see.  Our  writers  evidently  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  our  class  of 
citizens  as  Americans,  because  everybody 
knows  that  they,  like  the  settlers  or  immi- 
grants of  other  nationaliti'es,  have  long  ago  be- 
come Americans,  having  been  naturalized, 
even  as  in  your  'State.  \\'e  see  no  impropriety 
in  calling  them  Germans,  to  indicate  their  ori- 
gin   and    distinguish    them    from    the    English, 


Scotch-Irish,  French  and  other  settlers  and 
their  descendair.s.  While  Germans  in  descent 
and  to  some  extent  in  language,  they  are 
Americans   as   good    as    the    best   in  ali   other 

respects. 

Sprogell  Burial-Ground  Wrongly  Located 
W.  J.  R.,  of  Philadelphia,  writes  to  correct 
an  error  which  crept  into  our  news-item  re- 
lating to  the  vacation  of  the  Sprogell  burial- 
ground  on  page  134  of  the  May  number.  This 
burial-ground  is  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  no:  at 
Reading. 

Unprinted  Church-Records 

Another  correspondent  asks  whether  church- 
records  have  been  put  in  print.  We  would  an- 
swer Yes  and  Xo.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  what  records  of  this  class  have  been  made 
available  to  the  student  and  historian  by  print- 
ing or  copying.  The  question  calls  attention 
to  a  great  mine  of  undeveloped  historic  ma- 
terial. Many  invaluable  records  of  births, 
deaths,  etc.,  are  no  doubt  moidering  some- 
where in  dust  and  will  soon  crumble  and  be- 
come illegible.  Can  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  not  do  something  to  increase  interest 
in  this  field  of  research?  Suggestions  and  con- 
tributions relating  to  the  Uiatter  will  be  wel- 
come to  our  pages. 


Genealogical  Notes  and  Q^^^i^s 


This  department  is  open  to  all  our  subscribers. 
tion  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible,  being  particular 

TIT. 

Wanted — the  ancestry  of  Andrew  Taylor, 
who  lived  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  about 
1765  and  died  December  31,  1S42.  Married 
Elizabeth  Deacon,  of  Burlington.  X.  J.,  in  1790. 
Had  six  children :  George,  David.  James,  Wil- 
liam, Edward.  Mary  Ann.  .A.  family-tradition 
says  they  came  from  Germany  (being  named 
Schneider  and  tailors  by  trade")  before  the 
Revolution  and  settled  in  or  near  Philadelphia, 
changing  their  name  to  Taylor.  Andrew's 
father  died  v.diile  he  was  young;  his  father 
married  again — whom? 

Mrs.  O.  I.  Kimball. 

Newton  Centre,  ^^lass. 

IV. 

My  great-grandfather.  Jacob  Williams,  who, 
as   stated    in    a    previous    letter,    was    born    in 


Contributors  will  please  state  their  questions  and  inforrr.a- 
ly  careful  in  writing  names  and  dates. 

Fairfield,  Adams  county.  Pa.,  August  iS.  1S02. 
and  married  to  Eliza  Bowers,  was  the  second 
and  youngest  son  of  Mark  Williams.  Mark 
married  a  girl  of  a  "Pennsylvania-Dutch"' 
family,  of  Hollandish  descent.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  a  Welsh  family,  but 
thro'  intermarriage  with  Germans  was  prac- 
tically a  Pennsylvania-German  and  spoke  only 
their  language.  However,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, his  mother  was  a  Spanish  woman.  His 
father's  name  is  not  known. 

I  desire  information  about  this  Mark  Wil- 
liams, of  Adams  county.  Pa.,  and  his  wife,  also 
about  his  parents.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  the  history  and  ancestry  of  his  Spanish 
mother.  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  one  possessing  data  relating  to  these 
persons.  Geo.  T.  Epson. 

Olathe.  Kan. 
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Our  Book-Table 


Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Manager  of  Tne 
Pennsylvania-German  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price.  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  mentioned  scri- 
rately.  Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  througli  us  at  the  publisher's  price.  Inquiries 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered.  , 


A  Final  Word  as  to  Regina,  the  German  Cap- 
tive. A  Paper,  read  before  the  Lebanon 
County  Historical  Society,  August  i8, 
1905,  with  Appendices.  By  S.  P.  Meilman, 
M.D.,  Heilmandalc,  Pa.  52  pages,  40 
cents,  postpaid. 

The  story  of  the  German  girl,  who  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Indians  at  a  tender  age;  who 
after  spending  years  among  the  savages,  was 
brought  back,  with  a  crowd  of  other  recovered 
prisoners,  to  be  restored  to  her  family  and 
friends,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by  her  bereaved 
mother,  whom  she  recognized  only  when  that 
mother,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officer  in 
charge,  began  to  sing  an  old  German  hymn, 
thus  bringing  about  a  happy  reunion — this 
beautiful,  touching  story  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
Its  truth  was  never  questioned,  nor  was  the 
name  applied  to  the  heroine,  Regina  Hartman ; 
only  the  place  of  her  capture  was  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Some  contended  for  the  place  in 
Schuylkill  county,  where  Orwigsburg  now 
stands;  others  put  forth  their  claims  in  favor 
of  Lebanon  county.  It  remained* for  Dr.  Heil- 
man  and  Secretary  Richards  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society,  to  discover  a  printed 
document  which  conclusively  proves  that  the 
family-name  of  the  German  captive  was  Lein- 
inger  and  that  the  scene  of  her  capture  was 
on  Penn's  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of  Se- 
linsgrove,  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  date 
was  October  16,  1755.  The  pamphlet  before 
us  contains  much  interesting  matter  relating 
to  this  story,  and  we  congratulate  the  author 
and  his  friend  on  their  undoubted  success  in 
finally  settling  this  long  vexed  historical 
question. 

Publications    of   the    Pennsylvania    Society    of 
New  York.  Organization,  Constitution  and 
Membership,   September,    1S99;    Report   of 
First    Annual    Festival,    held    October    31, 
1S99;  Year-Books,  1901  to  1906. 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York  was 
organized  April  25,   1899.     Its   specific  object, 
as   stated  in    its  constitution,    is   ''to   cultivate 
social  intercourse  among  its  members  and  to 
promote  their  best  interests;  to  collect  histori- 
cal material  relating  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  keep  alive  its  memory  in   New 
York."     Its  Year-Books  of   1900  and   '01    are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  addresses  made  at  the 
annual    dinners,    which    make    very    enjoyable 
reading;  the  later  issues  swell  very  consider- 
ably in  bulk  and  contain  also  a  great  deal  of 
historical    matter,    illustrated    with    many   pic- 
tures and  fac-similes.    The  Year-Book  of  1904 


contains  "Pennsylvania:  A  Primer,"  a  work  of 
256  pages  on  the  chronology,  history  and  po- 
litical organization  of  our  State,  prepared  by 
Barr  Ferree,  secretary  of  the  Society.  This 
"Primer"  is  a  complete  text-book  for  study 
and  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference  for  a 
busy  man.  In  the  Year-Books  of  1905  and  'o5 
many  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of 
Pennsylvania  publications  and  mem.orial  cele- 
brations. The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Xew 
York  is  flourishing;  its  membership,  which 
numbered  165  in  September,  1899,  had  grown 
to  755  on  January  i,  1906.  All  its  publications 
are  well  printed  and  copiously  illustrated. 

We  are  indebted  to  P.  K.  Gable,  proprietor 
of  the  Rambo  tlouse,  Xorristown,  Pa.,  for  the 
History  of  the  Gable  Family,  a  very  attracti\e 
pamphlet,  compiled  by  Frank  Ailaben.  It 
traces  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Philip  Gabel,  who  immigrated  from  the  Pa- 
latinate in  1739;  it  contains  a  fine  portrait  of 
P.  K.  Gable  and  the  Gable  Family-Tree. 

Transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks 
County.  Vol.  II,  No.  i,  embracing  papers 
contributed  during  the  year  1905. 
This  well  printed  pamphlet  of  96  pages  con- 
tains, among  other  things :  Berks  County  Mil- 
itia at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  by  Mor- 
ton  L.   Montgomery;    Old   Charcoal   Furnaces 
in   the  Eastern   Section   of   Berks  County,   H. 
Winslow    Fegley;    War's    Alarms    in    Readmg 
during     the     Confederate     Invasion     of  _^lS63, 
Louis   Richards;    Pennsylvania    Militia    Called 
in  1S62  for  State  Defense,  Richmond  L.  Jones. 

State  School-Publications 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at 
Harrisburg  has  sent  us  the  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  and  Schooi- 
Laws  and  Decisions  for  1905. 

A  Fine  Reprint 
We  have  received  from  W.  H.  Richardson 
a  copy  of  his  interesting  essay.  The  Pictur- 
esque Quality  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germa:^, 
reprinted  from  Vol.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  bound  in 
paper. 

The  Coming  of  the  Germans 
We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  second 
and  third  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  above 
subject,  read  by  P.  Ilenriclis  before  the  Eric 
County  Historical  Society.  We  hope  to  nnJ 
opportunity  later  to  say  more  about  them. 
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OUR  AIMS  AND  PLANS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  issue  of  THE  PEiXNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  marks  a 
distinct  step  in  the  development  of  the  magazine,  it  "seems  in  place  to  say  a  word  about 
our  aims  and  plans  in  its  management.  What  it  shall  be  is  in  part  foreshadowed  by 
what  it  has  been  and  is  now. 

THE  FIELD 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  is  devoted  to  the  Biography,  History,  Genealogy, 
Folklore  and  General  Interests  of  Pennsylvanian  and  other  American  settlers  of  German 
and  Swiss  ancestry.  Any  and  all  facts  and  data  related  to  this  broad  field  will  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  matter.  What  particular  subjects  are  to  be  considered  from  time  to 
time  will  in  part  depend  on  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  our  readers. 

THE  JULY  SYMPOSIUM 

We  need  not  attempt  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  the  present  number.  It  speaks 
for  itself.  The  S^'mposium  contains  a  unique  series  of  papers  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
and,  tho'  not  perfect,  it  has  a  permanent  value  in  the  literature  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans.  To  offset  a  possible  fear  that  we  may  run  short  of  material,  we  may  say  in 
passing  that  we  see  abundant  material  in  each  of  the  subtopics  of  this  Symposium  to 
build  up  a  new  one  as  varied,  instructive  and  interesting  as  the  present  one. 

PAST  ISSUES 

For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  the  January',  March  and 
May  numbers  of  this  magazine,  we  will  say  that,  including  the  present  issue,  we  have 
had  original  contributions  during  the  present  year  from  the  following  among  others: 

Rev.  P.  C.  Croll,  D.D.,  and  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.;  John  K.  Miller  and 
Prof.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Rev.  H.  A.  Weller,  D.D.,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.; 
Ellwood  Roberts,  Norristown,  Pa.;  I.  H.  Betz,  M.D.,  York,  Pa.;  Rev.  C.  E.  Kistler,  George 
M.  Jones,  Esq.,  Reading,  Pa.;  George  Mays,  M.D.,  Lewis  R.  Harley,  Ph.D.,  U.  S.  Koons, 
Esq.,  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  D.  H.  Bergey,  M.D.,  John  W.  Jordan,  LL.D.,  Sydney 
George  Fisher,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  A.  Stapleton,  Wrightsville,  Pa.;  Lucy  Forney  Bit- 
tinger,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  Rev.  T.  M.  Riley,  D.D.,  Hudso'n,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Rice]  D.D., 
Gnadenhuetten,  Ohio;  Prof.  M.  A.  Gruber,  Washington,  D.  C;  Rev.  E.  E.  S.  Johnson, 
Wolfenbuettel,  Germany. 

Our  readers  have  just  reason  for  taking  pride  with  us  in  this  list.  We  hope  to  do 
equally  well  in  the  future.  We  know  from  the  many  encouraging  and  complimentary 
letters  received  that  our  readers  appreciate  what  we  have  provided  for  them. 

COMING  NUMBERS 

While  not  prepared  to  announce  all  details  we  may  state  that  the  following  articles 
will  appear  in  early  numbers: 

SEPTEMBER.— Biographical  Sketch  of  John  William  Weber,  Connecticut  Claims 
in  Pennsylvania,  A  Bit  of  Lehigh  County  Indian  History,  The  Hampton  Furnace,  An 
Estimate  of  Henry  S.  Dotterer,  Weather  Prognostications  and  Superstitions,  Our  Penn- 
sylvania-German Wives  and  Sweethearts,  etc. 

In  OCTOBER  a  Genealogical  Symposium,  comprising  family-records  of  twenty  early 
settlers  in  Montgomery  and  Lehigh  counties,  will  be  given,  also  a  Genealogical  Trip  to 
Switzerland  and  other  appropriate  matter. 

Symposiums  on  the  Migration  of  German  Settlers  northward,  "outhward  and  west- 
ward into  new  sections  of  the  country  and  on  Educational  Matters  relating  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans will  follow  in  due  time. 

We  do  not  forget  that  we  have  promised  other  articles  which  are  not  mentioned 
here,  nor  are  we  making  up  such  a  rigid  program  that  we  can  not  make  room  for  articles 
of  passing  interest.    Fuller  details  will  be  announced  from  month  to  month. 
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The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime 

TO  PROCURE  A  COPY  OF  STAPLETON'S 

•'Memorials  of  the  Huguenots  in  America'' 

WITH  SHECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  EMIGRATION  TO  HENSSYLVASIA 


The  work  was  published  for  subscribers  at  .$2.00.  The  balance  of  the  edition  is  now 
oti'ered  at  $L25  per  copy,  postpaid.  The  book  will  not  be  reprinted,  and  will  soon  command 
fancy  prices.  The  book  is  well  bound  in  cloth,  illustrated,  and  contains  data  and  much 
family  history  of  nearly  a  thousand  persons  of  Huguenot  ancestry  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  Colonial  days. 

"On   the  whole,   the  book  Is  a  mine  of  new  history." — Ilarrlsburg  Telegraph. 

**lt  Is  very  easy  to  see  that  you  have  made  a  most  valnable  contribution  to  the  real  history  of 
Pennsylvania." — Ex-GoTernor  James   A.  Beaver. 

"You   have  opened   up  a   new  chapter  of  Colonial  history." — The  late  Hon.   James  Elair  Linn. 

ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

^'SELIM-THE.  ALGHRINE  CASTAWAY." 

A  'true  and  marvelous  story  of  a  strange  life.  Pamphlet  form,  illustrated,  price  ten 
cents,  five  or  more  copies,  five  cents  per  copy,  postpaid.  A  copy  gratis  to  every  purchaser 
ot  "Memorials."     JSend  all  orders  to 

THE  HUGUENOT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,.  PA. 


A  Rare  Chance  for  Book=Lovers 


We  have  for  sale  the  following  sets  of  Standard  Works,  all 
comparatively  new  and  in  perfect  condition: 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  London  edition.  10  vols.  Half 
leather  binding,  iiianv  full-paije  illustrations.     Publisher's  price.  ^31. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS.^  Authorized  edition,  1901.  22  vols.,  library  style,  half  leather 
binding,  ^ilt  to[).  photoriravure  illustrations.     Publisher's  price,  ;?00. 

CHARLES  DICKENS'S  WORKS.  Published  by  I'eter  F. 'Collier,  New  York,  30  vols.,  well 
bound  in  cloth,  illustrated.    Publisher's  price,  $15. 

E.  P.  ROE'S  WORKS.     IS  vols.,  crood  cloth  binding,  illustrated.     Publisher's  price.  $14. 

LITERATURE  OF  ALL  NATIONS.  Edition  de  luxe,  1901.  10  vols.  Publisher's  price, 
$lG.oO. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  by  Dr.  John  Harris  Patton 
and  Dr.  John  Lord.  The  University  Society,  New  York.  (Includes  Spanish  War.) 
4  beautiful  vols.,  richlv  illustrated.     Publisher's  price.  $14. 

INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  LITERATURE.  20  large  vols.,  over  500  full- 
page  illustrations.     Publishor'-.-  price.  $40. 

WORKS  13F  FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER  (in  Knglisli) :  Dramas,  Other  Poems  and  Essays.  G 
vols.,  ill.,  tliu^  binding.     Publisher's  price.  $7.50. 

WORLD'S  BEST  MUSIC.     10  vols.,  (piarto.     Publisher's  price.  $25. 

HISTORY  OF  JUNIOR  ORDER  OF  AMERICAN  MECHANICS.  Magniticent  quarto  vol- 
ume, finely  illustrated.     Publi>her's  price,  $5. 

Offers  on  any  or  all  of  these  works  will  be  received  up  to  Sept.  1, 
1906.    Inquiries  will  be  cheerfully  answered.     Address 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA=GERMAN.  534  N.  6th  St.,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


li^   writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Tat  rE.NNSVLv.wi.vGtRM. 
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Insuring  promptness  of  delivery  without    the  sacrifice    of   quality. 

Artists  and  Designers,  Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Half  Tones,  Fine  Cop- 
per Half-Tones,  L.ine  Cuts,  Color  Plates  and  Embossing  Dies. 
The  plates  used  in  illustrating  this  publication  are  Ziiic  Half  tones  and 
line  reproductions  made  by 

the:   staisjdarcd   e:  in  graving   go..  Imo. 

7th  and  Chestnut  Streets,     PHILADELPHIA 

LONG  DISTANCE  AND  LOCAL  T  KI,F.l'm 'N  KS  »»FFICK  (;K(^l  NP  FI  OOU 
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THE   PATHFINDER 


The  Pathfinder  is  the  latest 
and  best  production  of  ihat 
triumph  of  the  20ch  Century, 
the  American  cheap  W^atch. 

Considering  the  price,  no- 
where on  earth  is  an  article  made 
which  can  possibly  be  compared 
with  its  elegant  appearance, 
its  durability  and  time-keeping 
qualities. 

It  is  stem-wind  and  stem- 
set,  has  handsome  Arabic  dial  and 
second-hand. 


An  Entirely  New  Feature 

is  that  while  the  sun  shines,  this  watch  can  by  following  simple 
directions,  which  a  10-year-old  boy  can  easily  understand,  be  used 
as  an  absolutely  reliable  Compass.  We  feel  sure  that  this  new 
feature  combined  with  the  excellence  of  the  new  watch  will  make 
it  popular  with  young  and  old.     Directions  are  printed  in  each  box. 

Directions : 

Figure  number  of  hoirrs  from  midnight  to  time  when  bearings  are  taken,  divide  in 
half,  turn  number  thus  obtained  toward  the  sun  and  the  points  of  the  Compass  will  be 
shown  by  the  watch. 

For  instance,  4  p.  m..  hours  from  nndnight  16;  half  is  eight.  Turn  figure  S  on  watch 
toward  sun  and  read  off  points  of  Compass  on  watch.  To  obtain  exact  results  let  the 
shadow  of  a  match  or  tooth-pick  fall  across  the  dial. 

For  convenience  Vve  give  figuie?  below. 


8  a.  m.  turn  figure  jl       toward  Sun. 

9  "        "  "      430 

10  "        "  "      5 

11  "        "  "      5-30 


12  noon  turn  figure  6        toward  Sun. 

1  p.  m.     *'  '*       6.30 

«         "  «       -  «« 

2  / 

3  7-30 


Price  $1.25  Net  Each 

Ai>k  your  Jeweler  for  the  Pathfinder,  if  he  can  not  supply  it  order  direct. 

JOS.  B.   BECHTEL  cS:   CO. 

'25   Sansom  Street  -  -  PHILADFLPHIA 


In  \\ri:incr  to  advtrtisers  pltnse  mention  The    Pen  .nsvuv.w  :  \  «.;erm  w 
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And  expanding  Wallets  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
papers  of  value  is  our  principal  business. 


FOR  BANKS 

We  make  special  sizes  adapted  to  all  the  different  uses  for 
which  BANKS  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES  desire  to  use  them. 

For  Lawyers  and  Business  Men. 

Who  have  a  great  amount  of  papers  to  care  for  we  make  the 
proper  sizes  for  every  requirement. 

All  our  best  goods  are  made  of  PAPEROID  which  is  the  best 
grade  of  goods  obtainable  for  this  purpose. 

Paperoid  Wears  Like  Leather. 

We  have  thousands  of  customers  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  know  the  merits  of  otir  goods  and  have  given  us  repeated 
orders. 

Write  to  us  for  samples,  telling  us  for  what  purpose  you 
desire  to  use  them  and  we  will  send  samples  and  price  list. 


ALVAH  BUSHNELL  CO., 


4  North  13th  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


In   writing   lo  advertisers  incase   mention    Tm;    T.  n  n>vl\  vsi  \  v  iKrm 
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llie  Pathos 
of  Song 

By  GEORGE  KELLER  DFL0N6 


George  Keller  DeLong  is 
the  author  of  Songs  for  Ne- 
vada, Various  Sonnets  and 
many  other  Poems.  His 
first  pubhcation  in  book 
form  is  now  offered  to  the 
public,  "The  Pathos  of 
Song  and  other  Poems." 
100  copies  sold  in  East 
Greenville  and.  Pennsburg 
alone,  and  half  of  the  edi- 
tion in  ten  weeks  after  com- 
ing from  the  press.  The 
booklet  is  bound  in  strong 
paper,  designed  in  three  (3) 
colors  and  gold,  and  sells 
for  25  cents  or  five  for  $1. 
Sent  postage  prepaid,  if 
cash  is  sent  with  order. 


J 


THE    VOICE    OF  TEIE  LEARNED 


By  Town  and  Country 

"The  Pathos  of  Song  deserves  the  close  atten- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  poetry,  as  all  of  its  oiTerinss 
are  replete  with  ennobling  thoughts  and  beautiful 
sentiments   touching    real    life. 

Mr.  DeLong  deviates  from  the  trite  and  cus- 
tomary forms  of  poetic  expression  when  launch- 
ing many  of  his  brightest  tliouglits,  but  this  makes 
the  \sork  all  the  more  attractive,  as  the  common- 
plice  hardly  holds  the  attention  of  the  active, 
busy  mind. 

While  not  all  of  the  poems  deserve  equal  merit, 
'Passion's  Dream'  shows  the  work  of  a  master 
who  has  drunken  deeply  at  the  fountain  of  his 
muse."  _    ■ 

By  Pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Pennsburg 

"I  have  read  'The  Pathos  of  Song,'  whiclt  is  a 
volume  of  interesting  gems  of  thought  from  life 
in  beautiful  rhyme.  Tlie  strength  of  the  compo- 
sition lies  in  the  fact  tliat  the  author  does  not 
present  the  fanciful  and  imaginary  only,  but  deals 
with  the  real,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  his 
wide  experience  with  humanity. 

The  w-rk  is  acceptable  and  deserves  recognition. 


I    therefore    recommend    it     to     the     public     very 
heartily." — Rev.   William   U.    Kistler. 

By  a  Popular  Lutheran  Minister 

"In  publishing  this  collection  of  your  poems  you 
have  rendered  important  service  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  the  community  at  large.  May  the 
book  have  a  large  sale." — Rev.  O.  F.  Waage.' 

By  the  Principal  of  the  Pennsburg  Schools 

"The  compositions  show  merit  of  a  high  order." 
—Prof.   M.   N.   Huttel. 

By  an  Evangelical  Minister 

"I  have  read  'The  Pathos  of  Song"  with  much 
interest  and  profit." — Rev.  N.  L.  Dechtcl. 

By  Pastor  of  New  Goshenhoppcn  Church 

"The  Pathos  of  Song  should  find  its  way  into 
every  Pennsylvania-German  home  *  *  because 
these  potm.s  tiow  out  of  the  common  life  of  his  peo- 
ple."—  Rev.    Calvin    M.    DeLcng. 

By  Pastor  of  Pennsburg's  Reformed  Church 

"I  sincerely  think  that  'The  Pathos  of  Song"  has 
the    true    ring   of   a    rising   poet." — Rev.    Geo.    \\ 
Lutz. 
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GEORGE  KELLER  DELONG,  Box  35,  Pennsburg,  Penna 
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Onke!  Jeff's  Reminiscences 

OF  YOUTH  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


This  is  the  title  of  a  book  written 
and  compiled  by  Dr.  Thos.  J.  B. 
Rhoads,  of  Boyertown,  Pa.,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society.  The  book  is 
printed  in  ten -point  type,  on 
Queen  Laid  paper,  and  contains 
400  pages  on  nearly  100  subjects. 
Price,    $2.00;    by    mail,  $2.15. 


//  /'/  auistically 
gotten  up,  bound 
in  red  and  bro'jjn 
cloth -jjith  gilt  Ut- 
tering on  the  hack 
and  side,  and  the 
frontispiece  is  a 
fine  steel-plate  en- 
gra-zing  of  the 
author.  The  book 
'•juill  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  li- 
brary and  no  Ig~C' 
er  of  English  Lit- 
erature should  he 
ivithout  it. 


ADDRESS  ALL  LETTERS  FOR  THE  BOOK  TO 

Dr.  THOS.  J.  B.  RHOADS,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


AMERiGAMISH  HISTDRIE 

"^By  JOHANN  KLOTZ 


The    story    of  our  country  briefly    told 

in     Penna-Cerman      Dialect.      100 

pages.      32      illustrations,     by 

BILL      WISSBAUM,     Esq. 

Bound  ia.  cloth. 


This  l3  a  queer  little  book.  The  story  of  onr 
country  Is  told  In  a  qnoer  way,  and  the  32  original 
drawings  are  queerest  of  all.  The  author's  object 
evidently  was  not  so  much  to  teach  history  as  to 
write  a  funny  book,  and  we  think  he  has  succeeded 
in   this. — renna.-Ceruian. 

The  perusal  of  the  book  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  a  hearty  lau^h.  It  reminds  me  of  the  "Un- 
authorized History  of  Columbus,  coniposol  In  eoo*! 
faith."  by  Walt  MoDougall.— Iliohard  E.  Ilelbig, 
New  York.  Lem  x   Library. 
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HE  Germans,  centuries  ago,  were 
a  home-loving  people.  They  had 
little  delight  in  roaming  over  the 
earth  as  did  the  English  and  the  Span- 
iards. Whatever  may  have  been  their 
disposition  in  their  earlier  history,  they 
have  now  come  to  be  a  people  that  is 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
This  new  departure  in  their  character 
seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the  time  of 
the  religious  wars  in  central  Europe  and 
at  the  time  also  .when  the  Xew  World 
offered  such  exceptional  opportunities 
to  the  daring  spirits  of  all  nations.  The 
very  earliest  settlers  of  this  country  were 
not  generally  Germans.  Except  the  Dutch 
in  New  York,  the  pioneers  of  the  country 
were  from  other  nationalities.  But  there 
came  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  people 
when  their  internal  conditions  were  any- 
thing but  inviting.  There  were  wars  and 
dissensions ;  they  were  divided  into  hos- 
tile factions.  Their  princes  were  often 
men  lacking  in  the  sterner  and  nobler 
qualities  of  manhood.  Some  of  them 
were  really  ignoble  in  character.  True, 
others  were  of  the  best  types  of  charac- 
ter and  by  these  the  German  characteris- 
tics were  maintained.  Then,  too,  the  re- 
ligious wars  made  the  home-land  any- 
thing but  pleasant  and  comfortable  to 
these  home-loving  people. 

Then  began  that  remarkable  move- 
ment which  sent  thousands  oi  them  to 
America,  where  they  settled  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Xova  Scotia  to  the 
Carolinas.  They  came  from  every  Ger- 
man province  and  section.  Xew  York, 
eastern  I^ennsvlvania,  Marvland  and  the 


valley  of  \'irginia  received  the  thousands 
who  were  continually  coming  to  the  new- 
country.  But  when  these  thousands 
came  to  this  western  land,  even  Harvard 
College  had  been  founded  almost  a  hun- 
dred years.  This  shows  that  our  Ger- 
man forefathers  were  slow  to  leave  their 
ancient  home  and  many,  no  doubt,  came 
only  to  find  that  peace  and  political  free- 
dom which  they  could  not  enjoy  in  their 
native  land. 

But  when  once  these  sturdy  and  indus- 
trious people  had  settled  in  their  new 
homes,  they  soon  made  themselves  felt. 
The  impress  of  their  character  is  stamp- 
ed upon  every  section  of  the  land  where 
they  are  found.  They  soon  made  a  para- 
dise out  of  a -wilderness,  and  wherever 
the  Penns\lvaiiia-German  is  found  to- 
day there  is  thrift  and  prosperity.  Their 
dialect  may  be  peculiar  and  their  man- 
ner of  life  may  differ  from  their  neigh- 
bor's, but  they  are  respected  everywhere 
and  admitted  to  be  among  the  best  and 
most  thrifty,  as  well  as  the  most  loyal  of 
our  American  citizens. 

Religiously  the  great  majority  of  those 
people  were  trainetl  in  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  faith.  They  were  trained  in 
the  confessions  oi  their  church.  With 
them  religion  was  not  a  mere  sentiment, 
but  a  principle  which  controlled  their 
lives.  In  many  instances  they  brought 
their  ministers  with  them,  but  perhaps 
more  frequently  they  came  without  their 
pastors.  But  they  longed  for  the  churcii 
oi  their  fathers,  and  when  possible  re- 
ceived pastors  from  Europe. 
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Among  the  Reformed  people  were 
some  faithful  pastors  who  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  went 
from  place  to  place  and  supplied  these 
scattered  and  destitute  people  with  the 
means  of  grace.  Later  the  Church  of 
Holland  sent  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  to 
this  country  to  organize  these  people  into 
congregations  and  take  spiritual  over- 
sight of  them.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  hrst  Reformed  Synod  in 
1747.  From  that  time  there  was  more 
order  and  method  in  the  church-work 
among  the  Pennsylvania-Germans. 
Classes  were  formed  and  additional  men 
came  from  the  fatherland  to  help  in  the 
good  work. 

In  the  meantime  also  the  colonies  be- 
gan to  spread.  These  people  moved  far- 
ther inland,  taking  up  new  districts  for 
their  homes.  Some  of  them  went  beyond 
the  Allegheny  ^Mountains  and  formed 
new  settlements  to  the  westward.  This 
was  but  natural  in  a  new  country  and 
among  a  people  who  had  now  become 
more  roving  in  disposition.  Very  prob- 
ably also  the  love  of  adventure  and  a  de- 
sire for  increased  worldly  opportunities 
had  grown  among  them. 


Among  their  ministers  were  heroic 
spirits,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
much  for  the  general  good  of  their 
j)cople.  Among  these  noble  spirits  was 
Rev.  John  William  Weber.  He  was  the 
pioneer  Reformed  pastor  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  This  good  man  was  born 
in  the  province  oi  Wiltgenstein,  Ger- 
many, March  5,  1735.  After  some  ser- 
vice as  a  school-teacher  in  his  native 
land  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1764. 
He  was  married  in  Falkner  Swamp. 
^Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  October  5. 
1767,  to  Anna  Maria  Born,  a  native  of 
Baden-Baden.  His  wife  died,  as  ihe 
record  has  it,  in  1784,  and  later  he  was 
married  to  a  Mrs.  Robinson.  He  had  in 
all  eighteen  children,  thus  maintaining 
the  traditions  of  his  people  for  large 
families.  His  descendants  are  now  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Weaver 
and  are  scattered  all  over  the  land. 

^Ir.  Weber  seems  to  have  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  parochial  schools  which 
were  established  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  by  means  of  benevolent 
funds  raised  in  Europe  by  Rev.  Schlat- 
ter. October  10.  1771,  Mr.  Weber  ap- 
peared before  the  Reformed  Coetus.  or 
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Synod,  convened  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
requested  to  be  examined  in  divine  truth 
and  if  found  capable,  allowed  to  supply 
willi  preaching-  and  catechetical  instruc- 
tion vacant  congregations  in  special  need 
of  such  services.  He  was  examined  and 
allowed  to  preach  and  teach  under  care 
and  direction  of  the  nearest  pastor,  who 
"shall  carefully  watch  over  his  doctrine, 
life  and  conduct,"  as  the  record  reads. 
When  the  Synod  met  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1772,  he  and  others  asked  for  ordina- 
tion. The  request  was  backed  by  the 
congregations  which-  he  had  served  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Synod  seems  to  have 
hesitated,  but  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  give  him,  with  others,  a  thoro'  exam- 
ination, and  if  satisfactory,  to  ordain 
them.  They  were  ordained,  which  is 
proof  that  they  had  passed  the  final  test. 
I'.ut  it  might  be  stated  here,  that  the 
church-authorities  of  Holland,  which 
then  had  jurisdiction  over  the  scattered 
German  Reformed  congregations  in  this 
country,  did  not  approve  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  men  without  first  receiving 
the  sanction  of  the  Holland  church.  This 
irregular  step  was  taken  evidently  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  great  need  of  ministers. 


In  the  report  of  the  Synod  held  at  Lan- 
caster in  1776  Rev.  Weber  is  mentioned 
as  present  and  pastor  at  Plainfield,  or  of 
the  Plainfield  charge,  which  consisted  of 
four  congregations.  We  mention  this 
fact  only  to  show  that  he  was  now  a  reg- 
ular pastor. 

The  record  gives  many  facts  in  this 
man's  history  during  the  next  three 
years,  but  these  facts  are  not  necessary 
for  what  we  have  in  view.  The  question 
is,  how  did  this  man  get  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania? The  record  tells  us  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1782  a  con- 
gregation in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa. 
— a  district  near  Pittsburg — a  new  set- 
tlement, where  no  German  minister  had 
been  heretofore,  very  earnestly  petition- 
ed for  an  able  minister,  to  whom  it  prom- 
ised eighty  pounds  annually  together 
with  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  Syn- 
od recommended  Mr.  Weber.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call  and  took  up  the  work. 
From  the  above  we  might  suppose  that 
this  was  an  entirely  new  field,  and  from 
the  spirit  of  the  man  we  might  also  sup- 
pose that  he  was  full  of  the  missionary 
spirit  and  just  the  man  for  the  task.  But 
later   the    record   tells    us    that   Dominie 
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Weber  took  charge  of  the  congregations 
that  called  him,  namely.  Fort  Pitt,  Han- 
town,  Hempfield  and  ^h.  Pleasant.  Here 
then  is  the  question :  Who  organized 
these  congregations  ?  How  did  they 
come  into  existence?  These  are  ques- 
tions nut  so  easily  answered.  In  fact 
there  is  no  definite  record  on  the  matter, 
so  far  as  we  know.  Some  suppose  that 
these  con'T^regations  were  organized,  or 
at  least  their  foundations  laid,  by  the 
chaplains  in  Colonel  Bouquet's  army,  as 
they  were  evidently  Swiss  Reformed.' 
Just  how  these  congregations  came  into 
existence,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  they 
were  there  can  hardly  be  disputed. 

We  then  have  Rev.  John  William  We- 
ber west  of  the  Allegheny  ^fountains  as 
early  as  1782.  He  was  evidently  also  the 
first  regular  Reformed  pastor  west  of 
the  mountains,  altho'  other  ministers  of 
that  church  may  have  visited  that  sec- 
tion. Early  in  1783  he  removed  his  fam- 
ily to  western  Pennsylvania.  Plis  salary 
was  116  pounds,  100  bushels  of  wheat 
and  a  free  house  and  firewood.  After 
all,  this  early  pioneer  received  as  large  a 
salary  as  some  of  the  ministers  on  the 
frontier  to-day.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  the  people  were  poor  and  were  ex- 
posed to  frequent  raids  from  Indian  sav- 
ages, making  life  unsafe. 

Rev.  Weber  soon  began  to  extend  his 
labors.  While  Westmoreland  county 
and  the  four  congregations  mentioned 
were  the  scene  of  his  early  operations, 
he  soon  began  to  extend  his  labors  to 
W^ashington,  Fayette  and  other  counties. 
He  organized  many  congregations  in  the 
regions  where  he  resided.  Of  course  the 
county  was  settled  in  communities,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  go  from  one  to  the 
other  in  order  to  engage  in  his  ministra- 
tions. What  are  now  the  counties  of 
Somerset  and  Westmoreland  were  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Germans.  Of  course 
there  were  some  ^forei"^n  Germans,  but 
the  majority  were  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans from  the  eastern  counties  of  the 
State.  These  industrious  Germans  cross- 
ed the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  settled 
in  the  valleys  and  along  the  streams  of 
this  section.  Here  Father  Weber  with 
other  pastors,  who  came  to  his  help  later. 


organized  congregations  among  them. 
We  had  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  visit 
many  of  the  congregations  in  this  region 
and  found  the  Pennsylvania-German 
predominating  even  to-day.  Many  of  the 
people  speak  the  language  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  have  the  same  customs 
and  habits  that  are  found  farther  east. 
They  are  a  hospitable,  kind  and  good 
people. 

(jne  can  easily  judge  of  the  nationality 
of  the  people  when  he  studies  the  church- 
statistics  of  that  section.  When  we  were 
in  Somerset  county  we  found  only  two 
or  three  Presbyterian  churches.  The 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  are 
numerous  and  strong  in  all  this  region, 
which  indicates  plainly  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  of  German  origin.  \\'hen  one 
gets  farther  west  into  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlements,  he  finds  the  Presbyterian 
churches  strong  and  numerous.  ]^Iany  of 
the  leading  families  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  and  about  Greensburg  belong 
to  the  congregations  that  were  originally 
founded  by  Father  Weber.  In  fact  the 
22.OCO  members  of  the  Pittsburg  Synod 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  are  the  fruits  of  his  missionary 
labors.  The  foundations  that  he  laid  so 
well  have  endured  and  will  endure  for 
ages  to  come. 

Toward  the  last  of  his  life  Mr.  Weber 
secured  a  farm  of  over  seventy  acres 
some  five  miles  southeast  of  Greensburg. 
as  a  future  home  for  Reformed  pastors. 
This  is  still  claimed  by  the  church,  altho' 
there  has  been  some  dispute  about  the 
matter.  There  is  a  graveyard  attached 
to  this  farm  and  there  Father  Weber  lies 
buried.  Westmoreland  Classis  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  1874. 

To  us  it  may  seem  a  small  thing  that 
this  man  should  have  taken  his  family  so 
far  to  the  westward  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  Put  we  must  remem- 
ber that  at  that  time  western  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  wild  country,  sparsely  sot- 
tied  and  Indians  roaming  tliro'  the  wil- 
derness. His  parish  was  almost  equal  to 
the  western  part  of  the  State;  his  ap- 
pointments were  in  the  settlements,  far 
apart,  poor  roads,  few  bridcres  and  little 
to  make  life  pleasant  aside  from  the  work 
in  which  he  engaged  and  which  he  loved. 
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No  railroad  traversed  this  section  for 
seventy  years  after  he  settled  there.  To- 
day one  can  go  to  the  Rocky  ^vlountains 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety,  but  not  so 
this  pioneer,  pastor  who  crossed  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  in  1782  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  his  church  in  the  wilderness. 
The  young  minister  of  to-day  may  well 
draw"  a  lesson  of  service  and  sacrifice 
from  his  life. 


It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  in  per- 
sonal appearance  Rev.  Weber  was  tall, 
well  formed,  fine-looking  and  attractive 
in  his  manners  and  bearing.  It  is  also 
said  of  him  that  he  was  quick-tempered, 
quick  of  utterance  and  rather  sensitive. 
These  latter  are  usually  the  characteris- 
tics of  noble,  earnest  souls.^  His  memory 
lives  in  his  works  and  he  will  not  be  for- 
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HAD  Pennsylvania  been  forced  to 
give  up  those  parts  of  her  terri- 
tory that  were  claimed  by  her 
neighboring  colonies,  she  would  indeed 
have  been  an  insignificant  figure  in  the 
great  tragedy  so  early  produced  on  the 
world's  new  stage — the  American  conti- 
nent. Virginia  laid  claim  to  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  province,  includ- 
ing the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela ;  Maryland  insisted  that 
her  northern  boundary  should  extend  to 
the  fortieth  parallel,  thus  cutting  otT 
Philadelphia;  our  lake-frontage  was  for 


formidable  of  all  was  the  claim  made  by 
Connecticut  to  the  land  between  the  for- 
ty-first and  forty-second  parallels  of  lati- 
tude— in  other  words,  to  more  than  one 
third  of  our  entire  State. 

The  source  of  the  trouble  with  Con- 
necticut was  that  which  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  nearly  all  the  controversies  be- 
tween neighboring  colonies — the  over- 
lapping of  charter-grants. 

In  1662.  at  the  request  of  the  people 
who  had  settled  south  of  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
the  colonies  of  Xew  Haven  and  Connec- 


a  long-  time  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  most      ticut  were  united  under  a  charter  sriven 
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by  Charles  the  Second.  By  the  terms  of 
this  charter,  solicited  by  John  Winthrop, 
its  territory  was  defined  as : 

^  "All  that  Part  of  New  England  in  America, 
bounden  on  the  East  by  Narraganset  River, 
commonly  called  Narraganset  Ba}-,  where  the 
said  River  falleth  into  the  Sea;  and  on  the 
North  by  the  Line  of  the  Ma^sachusets  Plan- 
tation, and  on  the  South  by  the  Sea ;  and 
Longitude  as  the  Line  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  running  from  East  to  West — that  is  to 
say,  from  the  said  Narraganset  Bay  on  the 
East,  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  West  Part  .  .  . 
(if  the)  granted  Premises,  or  any  part  there- 
of, be  not  then  actually  possessed  or  inhabited 
by  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State." 

In  other  words,  the  province  of  Con- 
necticut was  to  skip  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  New  York,  and  then  extend  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Nineteen  years  after  the  granting-  of 
this  charter  the  same  Charles  the  Second 
granted  to  William  Penn  a  charter  for  a 
tract  of  land  the  northern  boundary  of 
which  was  to  be  the  forty-second  parallel, 
thus  overlapping  by  about  one  degree  of 
latitude  the  Connecticut  claim,  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  which  was  about  the 
forty-first  degree. 

.  Connecticut's  claim  was  of  course 
based  on  the  priority  of  her  charter,  but 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  whether 
that  claim  was  a  valid  one.  We  Ameri- 
cans are  accustomed  to  a  government 
whose  rights  and  privileges  are  strictly 
limited  by  a  written  constitution,  and  for 
that  reason  can  hardly  realize  what  abso- 
lute authority  lies  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. This  body  has  the  power,  by  a 
single  vote,  to  set  aside  the  long  estab- 
lished principles  and  laws  contained  in 
the  sacred  documents  so  dear  to  the  Brit- 
ish people. 

As  to  land-grants.  Parliament  to-day 
has  the  right  to  make  a  grant  of  land  to 
a  certain  person,  then  turn  around  and 
grant  a  part  of  it  to  some  one  else,  if  it 
so  desires.  Now  Charles  the  Second  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  dy- 
nasty had  usurped  many  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  before  and  since  held  by 
Parliament.  Among  these  rights  since 
enjoyed  by  Parliament  was  that  of  grant- 
ing to  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions tracts  of  land  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces. Charles  the  First  had  made  sev- 
eral grants,  and  his  son,  Charles  the  Sec- 


ond, began  active  work  along  that  line 
immediately  after  his  restoration.  He 
granted  Connecticut  her  charter  in  1GC2; 
he  gave  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
New  Amsterdam  in  1664;  in  1673  J^<-' 
gave  away  the  whole  of  \'irginia  to  one 
of  his  friends,  and  in  1681  he  gave  to 
William  Penn  the  province  of  Pennsxl- 
vania.  To  all  these  grants  there  were 
prior  claims,  but  in  no  case  save  that  uf 
Connecticut  against  Pennsylvania  was 
the  legality  of  the  transaction  questioned. 
The  justness  of  it  sometimes  was,  and 
Charles  the  Second  was  twice  persuaded 
to  rescind  parts  of  his  grants.  Therefore, 
since  it  is  the  absolute  right  of  the  sove- 
reign power  in  England  to  grant  away  a 
part  of  the  public  domain  already  given 
to  some  one  else,  and  since  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  kings 
wielded  that  sovereign  power,  the  grant 
made  by  Charles  the  Second  to  William 
Penn  was  legal  and  valid. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  knew  their 
claim  was  not  good,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  at  one  time  during  the  con- 
test applied  for  a  new  charter,  which  was 
refused.'^  Nor  were  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut themselves  at  first  in  favor  of 
urging  the  claim.  One  of  their  own 
writers  sees  in  it  only  a  controversy 
"that  will  bring  them  under  a  heavy 
Load  of  Expense,  which  they  are  not  able 
to  bear,  without  the  most  distant  Pros- 
pect of  Success :  and  which,  if  obtained, 
would  be  of  no  real  Advantage :  as  it 
would  drain  the  Colony  of  its  Inhabitant? 
and  lessen  the  present  value  of  dieir 
Lands."  Another  says:  "For  Connecti- 
cut to  claim  any  Part  of  what  is  W  est 
of  the  Line  confirmed  by  King  William 
in  1700,  may  be  of  fatal  consequences  to 
its  Charter,  which  it  has  long  enjoyed 
without  any  Inqtiiry  into  its  \'alidity." 
Still  stronger  evidence  of  the  validity  of 
the  Pemi  charter  is  shown  in  the  report 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  attorney  general 
to  the  King,  who  after  having  carefully 
examined  all  former  grants  says:  "ilio 
tract  of  latul  desired  by  Mr.  Penn  seems 
to  be  undisposed  of  by  his  majesty,  unless 
the  imaginary  lines  of  New  England 
patents,  which  are  bounded  westerly  by 
the  main  ocean,  should  cive  them  a  real 
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tlio'  impractical  right  to  all  those  vast 
territories."* 

The  white  man  did  not  recognize  the 
Indian's  claim  to  the  land,  tho'  the  Penns 
were  always  careful  to  appropriate  no 
land  without  a  clear  Indian  title,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  policy  had  bought  in 
1736  options  on  all  the  lands  within  their 
charter-limits.  This  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  did  not  recognize  and  in  1754 
at  the  Albany  convention  sold  the  Wy- 
oming \^alley  to  the  Coimccticut  claim- 
ants. The  Penns,  irritated  at  this,  solic- 
ited the  aid  of  Sir  \\'illiam  Johnson,  in- 
fluential with  the  Indians,  and  finally  at 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1768  the  sale  of  1754 
was  repudiated  and  the  valley  was  sold 
to  the  Penns.* 

We  thus  see  that,  as  far  as  legal  title 
to  the  disputed  territory  was  concerned, 

*Fisher:    "The  Making  of  Pennsylvania." 


the  Penns  had  good  reason  to  consider 
their  claim  real  and  secure.  But  the 
Connecticut  people  had  heard  of  the 
charms  oi  the  Wyoming  valley  and 
wanted  it.  They  had  come  to  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  "squatter  sovereignty," 
and  in  their  defence  of  that  doctrine  and 
their  belief  in  the  legality  of  the  prior 
charter  they  indeed  verify  the  statement 
that  "the  Connecticut  men  are  lusty  and 
stout  in  general  and  seem  determined  to 
turn  out  on  any  alarm  to  support  their 

liberties. "t 

In  1753  ^  company  of  about  six  hun- 
dred persons,  mostly  from  Connecticut, 
known  as  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  Wyoming  valley.  As  to  the  charter 
of  this  company  we  find  this  in  the  jour- 
nal of  ^lajor  Ennion  Williams : 


+Journal  of  Major   Ennion  William: 
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I  spent  the  evening  happily  at  our  lodgings 
in  company  with  a  .  .  .  member  of  Assembly 
from  Norwich,  a  man  of  property,  of  good  ed- 
ucation, of  good  sense  and  social  disposition, 
.  .  .  Respecting  the  Connecticut  claim  to  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  he  informed  me  it  had  a 
right  to  Wyoming,  etc.,  yet  the  Government 
would  not  have  resolved  to  insist  on  this  land 
unless  Colonel  Dyer  and  a  few  others  had 
been  indefatigable  in  persuading  the  Assembly. 
He  tells  me  that  the  Susquehanna  Company 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  members  and 
that  they  have  not  had  any  meeting,  and  have 
not  given  any  orders  to  disturb  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  and  he  is  certain  that  the  Assembly 
or  Government  have  not  known  or  been  con- 
cerned in  this  injustifiable,  hostile  attempt.  He 
condemns  it  and  assures  me  it  is  generally 
disapproved.  The  report  of  the  defeat  came 
to  hand  three  days  ago  and  the  Wyoming  peo- 
ple will  not  be  supported  in  this  desperate 
scheme.  He  tells  me  the  people  there  in  gen- 
eral are  bankrupts,  runaways,  lawless  per- 
sons, etc. 

After  several  unsticcessfiil  attempts  to 
settle  the  valley,  this  company  in  Febru- 
ary 1 761  sent  a  band  of  thirty  men  to 
the  Wyoming  valley,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  band  of  three  hundred  who  were 
to  follow  in  the  spring-.  They  were  led 
by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  man  trained 
in  the  art  of  war  and  skilled  in  the  cun- 
ning of  the  savage.  They  were  all  given 
titles  to  land,  provided  they  made  a  per- 
manent settlement.  Long  before  they 
started  lots  were  laid  out,  the  sites  of 
buildings  indicated,  ministers  and  doc- 
tors chosen — in  short,  everything  condu- 
cive to  a  speedy,  strong  and  peaceful 
settlement  was  provided.  What  was  the 
surprise  and  astonishment  of  this  van- 
guard, when  they  found  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania proprietors  had  already  sent  out 
a  band  of  men  'to  settle  the  valley  and  to 
warn  off  intruders !  And  a  strong  band 
they  were,  led  by  such  men  as  John  Jen- 
nings, sheriff  of  Northampton  county, 
and  Amos  Ogden,  hero  of  many  battles 
and  crafty  master  of  Indian  warfare. 
With  his  characteristic  dash  and  daring, 
tho'  he  had  but  ten  men  to  Butler's  forty, 
he  seized  three  of  the  New  Englanders, 
put  them  under  arrest  and  hustled  them, 
followed  by  the  thirty-seven,  across  the 
mountains,  down  the  Lehigh  river  to 
Easton,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  where 
they  were  at  once  released  on  bail.  At 
once  they  started  out  again  for  Wyo- 
ming,   followed    by    the    dauntless    Jen- 


nings, who  had  summoned  the  North- 
ampton county  posse.  No  sooner  do  the 
settlers  again  reach  the  valley  than  Jen- 
nings surrounds  them,  arrests  the  entire 
party,  and  again  marches  to  Easton, 
where  for  the  second  time  they  are  re- 
leased on  bail.  In  midwinter  they  had 
covered  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  four 
times  !'•' 

Other  New  Englanders  now  came,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Captain  Durkoc, 
and  after  suffering  much  at  the  hands  of 
Ogden  and  Jennings,  were  driven  out  of 
the  valley,  they  in  one  direction,  their 
cattle  in  another. 

Then  a  certain  Lazarus  Stewart,  who 
had  espoused  the  Connecticut  cause, 
drove  out  Ogden,  only  to  be  driven  out 
himself  when  Ogden  returned  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men.  After  various 
vicissitudes  Ogden  was  surrounded  by  a 
superior  force  and  his  position  became 
very  dangerous.  He  was  not  only  un- 
able to  slip  away  with  his  garrison,  but 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  send  away 
for  aid.  P^inally,  becoming  desperate, 
he  decided  that  he  himself  must  go  to 
Philadelphia  for  help.  One  bright,  star- 
light night  he  slipped  to  the  river's  bank, 
which  he  knew  was  being  carefully 
guarded,  slipped  oft*  his  clothes,  tied 
them  in  a  bundle,  which  he  attached  to 
his  waist  by  means  of  a  long  rope,  and 
plunged  into  the  river,  towing  his  clothes 
after  him. 

Hardly  was  he  started  before  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  gave  testimony  to  the 
alertness  of  the  sentinels.  When  he  fin- 
ally landed  he  found  his  clothes  riddled 
with  bullets,  the  ruse  in  all  probability 
having  saved  his  life.  He  accomplished 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Philadelphia  in  three  days. 

Btit  all  his  energy  and  daring  were  oi 
no  avail.  The  reinforcements  that  he  led 
back  to  Wyoming  were  soon  overpow- 
ered, and  thus  what  is  known  as  the  P^irst 
Pennamite  War  was  over,  leaving  tiie 
Connecticut  claimants  in  possession,  tho' 
they  had  been  driven  out  <^i  the  valley  to 
a  man  five  times. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Penn  claim- 
ants at  no  time  had  a  sufficiently  large 
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force  to  keep  out  the  Connecticut  invad- 
ers. It  is  said  that  a  permanent  garrison 
of  one  hundred  men  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  hold  the  valley  against  the 
intruders.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
longed not  to  the  people,  as  did  that  of 
Connecticut  by  charter-right,  but  to  the 
heirs  of  William  Penn.  The  people  of 
Pennsylvania  naturally  were  not  much 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  a  struggle 
which  would  add  or  would  not  add  to  the 
estate  of  private  individuals.  Their  sym- 
pathies often  indeed  were  not  with  the 
Penn  heirs,  who  had  not  wholly  followed 
in  the  steps  of  their  illustrious  ancestor. 
Had  the  sturdy  settlers  of  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  ^Montgomery,  Northampton  and 
Lancaster  counties  felt  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  contest,  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany would  have  been  shattered  almost 
before  it  was  formed.  The  Penn  heirs 
could  not  afford  to  maintain  a  garrison 
of  a  hundred  men  in  the  valley,  and  thus 
the  Coimecticut  settlers  felt  they  had 
made  sure  their  hold  in  this  garden-spot 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  home  of  the  deer, 
the  wild  duck  and  the  bear,  and  which 
the  clear,  crisp  air,  the  fertile  plains,  the 
dense  forests,  the  bold  and  rugged  moun- 
tains made  deserving  of  one  of  the  bit- 
terest contests  in  our  colonial  historv. 


For  six  years  Westmoreland — thus  it 
was  named  by  the  Xew  Englanders — 
was  peaceful  and  happy.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  opening  gun  of  the  great 
American  revolution  had  been  fired,  the 
desire  for  inrlependence  had  begun  to 
take  root,  and  a  new  spirit  was  being 
awakened  in  the  American  breast.  If 
the  British  yoke  were  thrown  off,  Penn- 
sylvania would  no  longer  be  the  property 
of  private  individuals,  it  would  belong 
to  the  Quaker,  the  German  and  the 
Scotch-Irish,  now  united  in  a  common 
cause,  and  the  far-famed  Wyoming,  now 
usurped  by  a  sister  colony,  would  be 
theirs  for  the  taking  of  it. 

Besides,  the  Penns,  to  recuperate  their 
failing  fortune,  had  sold  their  claims  in 
Wyoming  to  speculators,  who  in  turn 
sold  them  to  others,  until  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  Penns\lvanians  also  had  claims 
to  the  fertile  fields  now  claimed  and  held 
by  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  that 
when,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  year 
1775,  a  new  expedition,  headed  by  a  man. 
William  Plunkett  by  name,  started  for 
Wyoming,  there  was  a  band  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men  willing  to  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  coveted  territory. 
(To  be  concluded   in  October.) 


A  Bit  of  Lehigh  County  Indian  History 


BY   ALFRED    FRANKLIN 
Paper    read    before    the      Lehigh      County      Hi 

OXE  half  mile  southwest  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ironton,  and  about  six 
miles  west  of  this  city,  is  to  be 
found  a  copious  spring.  At  this  place 
once  lived  a  Shawano  Indian,  Kolapech- 
ka.  Of  him  more  as  we  proceed  with  this 
paper. 

Around  this  spring  have  been  picked 
up  many  stone  and  flint  relics  of  Indian 
manufacture,  such  as  spear-  and  arrow- 
points,  knives,  scrapers  and  other  imple- 
ments, evidences  of  an  Indian  village  or 
encampment.  A  few  steps  from  this 
fountain  is  still  to  be  seen  in  place  a  part 
of  the  rock  or  boulder,  about  one  half  of 
it,  iti  which  was  once  the  mortar  used  by 
the  aboriginal  people  to  grind  their  corn 
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— for,  mind  you,  they  grew  this  grain  in 
their  cultivated  fields  not  far  from  here — 
and  other  cereals  and  roots.  That  portion 
of  the  rock  which  contained  the  mortar 
was  ruthlessly  destroyed  a  number  of 
years  ago  by  the  farmer  then  living  on 
the  property. 

Coplay  creek,  now  a  small  stream, 
meanders  near  by.  Along  its  banks  are 
also  found  the  evidences  oi  aboriginal 
occupation. 

This  stream  was  named  Coplay  in  hon- 
or of  the  Shawano  chieftain.  Kolapech- 
ka.  .\  local  historian  of  note  appears, 
however,  to  think  differently.  On  page 
300  of  his  work.  ''History  of  the  Leiiigh 
X'alley."    etc..    printed    in     iSoo,    M.    S. 
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Henry,  of  Eastoii,  Pa.,  in  a  foot-note 
says : 

Coplay  is  the  name  of  a  creek  emptying  into 
the  Lehigh  river  near  Catasauqua  (west).  The 
proper  and  original  name  for  the  stream  is 
Copccchan,  which  is  an  Indian  word  signify- 
ing ''that  which  runs  evenly"'  or  *'a  fine  run- 
ning stream." 

Not  a  word  docs  lie  mention  of  the 
Shawano  chieftain  ;  but  further  on  in  his 
very  interesting  book,  in  another  foot- 
note, on  page  303,  acknowledges  great 
indebtedness  to  the  late  Joseph  J.  Mick- 
ley,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  *'for  much  val- 
uable information  of  this  (Lehigh)  coun- 
ty, as  likewise  by  the  use  of  his  valuable 
library  he  has  been  the  means  of  adding 
many  items  of  an  interesting  character 
to  the  whole  publication." 

Now  in  yiv.  ^lickley's  ''Brief  Account 
of  the  Murders  by  the  Indians  in  North- 
ampton County,  Penna.,"  page  24,  occurs 
the  following  note : 

Coplay  is  a  corruption  from  Kolapechka, 
which  was  the  name  of  an  Lidian,  the  son  of 
a  Shawano  chief  named  Paxinosa.  He  lived 
at  the  head  of  the  creek  named  after  him,  and 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  white  inhabit- 
ants. He  was  an  honest  and  trustworthy  man. 
Timothy  Horsfeld,  Jr.,  employed  him  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  carry  messages  to  Governor 
Hamilton  at  Philadelphia. 

Northampton  county,  in  which  occur- 
red the  terrible  murders  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Mickley,  embraced  at  this  time  about 
all  the  land  now  contained  in  North- 
ampton, Lehigh,  Carbon,  ^lonroe,  Pike, 
Wayne  and  Susquehanna  counties,  also 
small  parts  of  Bradford.  Wyoming,  Lu- 
zerne, Schuylkill  and  Columbia.  These 
murders  were  caused  by  the  outrageous 
acts  of  the  whites  upon  the  Indians.  I 
believe  it  will  be  no  digression  to  tell  of 
them  here. 

The  original  character  of  the  better 
tribes  of  American  aborigines,  as  found 
by  the  first  white  people  who  met  them, 
and  substantiated  by  most  historical  ac- 
counts, was  kind,  hospitable  and  gener- 
ous, so  long  as  they  were  treated  with 
justice  and  humanity. 

Christopher  Columbus — we  all  know 
who  he  was — wrote  of  them  in  letters  to 
his  king:  "There  are  not  a  better  people 
in  the  world  than  these,  more  affection- 
ate, affable  or  mikl.  They  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves."  The  navigator 


spoke  for  the  southern  Indians,  who  were 
already  an  agricultural  and  stationary 
people.  Of  the  New  England  red  people, 
who  were  a  part  of  the  great  Algonkin 
or  Algonquin  nation — to  which  belonged 
the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delawares,  who 
once  lived  in  this  ( Lehigh j  county — the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cushman,  in  a  sermon  delivered 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1620,  says: 

The  Indians  are  said  to  be  the  most  cruel 
and  treacherous  people  in  all  those  parts,  even 
like  lions;  but  to  us  they  have  been  like  lambs, 
so  kind,  so  submissive  and  trusty.  As  a  man 
may  truly  say,  many  Christians  are  not  so  kind 
and  sincere. 

The  Moravian  missionary  Heckewel- 
der,  and  no  man  knew  the  Indians  better 
than  he,  passed  similar  encomiums  on 
them.  Las  Casas,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  Abbe  Clavigero  give  similar  tes- 
timony of  the  r^Iexican  Indians.  So  did 
William  Penn.  Similar,  are  the  praises 
given  them  by  other  historical  authori- 
ties. 

Now  we  may  ask.  what  was  it  that 
changed  these  kindly  and  hospitable 
people  into  brutes  and  savages  who  com- 
mitted the  most  awful  murders,  regard- 
less of  age  or  sex?  The  story  is  easily 
told.  The  writer  will  mention  here  a  few 
local  occurrences  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pleckewelder's  "In- 
dian Nations,"  an  authoritative  work. 

In  the  summer  of  1763  some  friendly 
Indians  from  a  distant  place  came  to 
Bethlehem  to  exchange  their  furs  for 
such  articles  as  were  most  needed  by 
them.  Well  satisfied  with  their  exchange, 
they  started  for  home.  The  first  night 
they  put  up  at  John  Stenton's  tavern, 
distant  from  Bethlehem  about  eight  miles, 
and  a  short  mile  north  of  the  present 
Ilowertown,  Northampton  county.  Sten- 
ton  not  being  at  home,  his  wife  encour- 
aged those  who  came  there  to  drink  to 
abuse  the  Indians.  acKiing  "that  she 
would  freely  give  a  gallon  of  rum  to  any 
one  of  them  that  would  kill  one  of  tiiese 
black  devils."  They  were,  however,  not 
disturbed  by  the  whites,  but  upon  pre- 
paring to  depart  discovered  that  they 
were  robbed  of  some  oi  the  most  valu- 
able articles  purchased  by  them.  UpvMi 
complaining  of  their  loss  to  a  man  who 
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api)cared  to  be  the  bar-kccper,  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  house.  A  few  of 
them  returned  to  Bethlehem,  where  they 
made  complaint  before  a  magistrate.  This 
officer  gave  them  a  letter  to  the  tavern- 
keeper,  pressing-  him  to  at  once  restore 
the  stolen  articles.  The  letter  was  de- 
livered, and  they  were  answered  that,  if 
they  valued  their  lives,  they  must  leave  at 
once,  which  they  did  without  the  proper- 
ty belonging  to  them. 

Scarcely  had  these  Indians  left  when  in 
another  place,  about  fourteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  Stenton's,  was  committed  an- 
other outrage.  Loskiel  mentions  it  in 
his  ''History  of  the  ^fissions  of  the  In- 
dians in  America,"  as  follows  : 

In  August,  1763,  Zachary  and  his  wife,  who 
had  left  the  congregation  in  Wechquetank,  on 
Head's  creek,  north  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  re- 
turned on  a  visit.  A  woman  called  Zippora 
was  persuaded  to  follow  them.  On  their  re- 
turn they  stayed  at  the  Buchkabuchka  over- 
night, and  went  unconcerned  to  sleep  in  a  hay- 
loft. Buchkabuchka  is  the  Indian  word  which 
the  Munseys,  Heckewelder  informs  us.  had 
for  the  Lehigh  Watergap.  The  word  means 
"mountains  butting  opposite  each  other."  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  Indian  lodgers  were  attacked 
by  some  of  the  soldiers  under  command  of 
Captain  Wetterholt  stationed  there.  Zippora 
was  thrown  down  upon  the  threshing-Aoor 
and  killed.  Zachary  escaped  out  of  the  house, 
but  was  pursued  and,  with  his  wife  and  little 
child,  put  to  the  sword,  altho'  the  mother 
begged  for  their  lives  upon  her  knees. 

One  Jonathan  Dodge,  a  worthless  vil- 
lain, a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Nicholas 
Wetterholt's  company,  committed  many 
atrocious  acts  against  the  Indians,  who 
were  in  every  instance  friendly  to  the 
whites.  In  a  letter  to  Timothy  Hors- 
field  bearing  date  August  4,  1763,  he 
writes : 

"Yesterday  there  were  four  Indians  came  to 
Ensign  Kern's.  I  took  four  rifles  and  fourteen 
deerskins  from  them."  After  the  Indians  had 
left  he  continues:  "I  took  twenty  men  and  pur- 
sued them,  then  I  ordered  my  men  to  tire, 
upon  which  I  fired  a  volley  on  them,  could 
find  none  dead  or  alive." 

One  more  instance.  This  same  cow- 
ardly Dodge  and  one  Jacob  Warner,  a 
soldier  in  Wetterholt's  company,  while 
searching  for  a  gun,  when  about  two 
miles  above  Fort  Allen,  now  Weissport. 
met  three  Indians  painted  black.  IXxlge 
killed  one  of  them.     Warner  also  fired. 
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TIMOTHY    IIOUSFIELD.    170S-1TT3 

From    "A    ilist'.ry    of    Bethlehem.    Pa..    1T41-1S02."    by 

Bi^<hop    J.    M.    Levering 

and  states  that  he  thought  he  had  wound- 
ed another.  The  Indians  had  not  fired 
upon  them,  as  they  were  friendly.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  dastardly  out- 
rages conimitted  upon  the  natives  by  the 
whites. 

We  will  now  note  the  result.  On  the 
eighth  of  October,  1763.  burning  with 
revenge,  a  number  of  Indians,  consisting 
of  Delawares  and  Shawanos,  attacked 
the  Stenton  tavern  during  the  night,  kill- 
ing its  proprietor,  John  Stenton.  and 
Captain  \\'etterholt,  besides  several  sol- 
diers. After  this  most  deplorable  affair 
they  atacked  the  house  oi  Andrew  Haz- 
let.  shot  him  and  tomahawked  his  wife 
and  two  children.  One  of  the  little  ones 
recovered.  Twelve  Indians  then  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Lehigh  river,  crossing 
a  short  distance  above  Siegfried's  bridge, 
known  to  this  day  as  the  Indian  Fall  or 
Rapids.  They  first  reached  the  farm  of 
John  Jacob  ^  lick  ley,  and  there  killed  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  From  there 
they  went  to  the  house  oi  John  Schneider 
and  killed  him.  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. In  this  aw  fid  fora\-  were  murder- 
ed, we  are  told,  twenty-three  people,  many 
oi    them    innocent  ;    besides    manv    wore 
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dangerously  wounded  and  much  proper- 
ty was  destroyed  by  fire.  Laden  with 
plunder,  the  Indians  then  struck  for  the 
wilderness,  north  of  the  Blue  ^Mountain, 
whence  they  had  come. 

The  frontier  at  this  time  extended 
along  and  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  Fort  Hunter 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  a  few  miles  above  Ilarrisburg,  to 
Dupui's  Fort  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware river,  near  the  Delaware  Water- 
gap.  This  inountain-range  practically 
marked  the  limit  of  the  actual  settlement 
by  the  white  people. 

Timothy  Horsfield,  noted  several  times 
by  the  writer,  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
England,  in  April,  1708.  He  came  to 
America  and  settled  first  on  Long  Island 
in  1725.  He  then  nioved  to  Bethlehem  in 
1749.  In  ]\Iay  1752  he  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  X'orthampton 
county ;  was  commissioned  lieutenant  and 
colonel,  and  as  such  superintended  and 
directed  the  two  military  companies  com- 
manded by  the  two  Captains  W'etterholt, 
which  were  ranging  along  the  frontier. 
To  him  were  forwarded  their  reports,  and 
he  corresponded  with  Governor  Hamil- 
ton at  Philadelphia.  He  resigned  his  of- 
fices in  December,  1763,  and  died  at 
Bethlehem  ]\Iarch  9,  1773.  His  remains 
lie  buried  in  the  old  and  interesting  Mo- 
ravian burying-ground,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  can  still  be  seen,  some- 
what modernized,  at  No.  49  Market 
street,  only  a  short  distance  from  his 
grave.  In  this  house,  a  two-story  building 
erected  in  1749,  was  opened  in  1753  at 
the  west  end  the  first  general  store  and 
trading-place  in  the  Lehigh  valley.  This 
part  of  the  house  was  demolished  in  1879. 
A  metal  tablet  fastened  into  the  Market 
street  wall  during  the  sesqui-centennial 
celebration  held  at  Bethlehem  in  1892 
gives  us  this  interesting  information.  Mr. 
Horsfield  was  at  that  time  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the 
frontier  inhabitants. 

Kolapechka  and  his  father,  Paxnas  or 
Paxinosa,  belonged  to  that  migratory  and 
restless  tribe  of  Indians  often  called 
Shawnees.  but  the  right  name  of  which  is 
Shawanos.  They  were  known  as  the 
most  depraved  and  ferocious  tribe  of  all 


the  Indian  nations,  and  were  continually 
at  war  with  their  neighbors.  They  were 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Algon- 
quin tribes.  Their  most  noted  chief  was 
the  great  Tecumtha.  Their  earliest  histor- 
ical home  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
middle  Savannah  river.  About  the  year 
1692  most  of  those  remaining  in  South 
Carolina  moved  northward,  and  settled 
upon  the  upper  Delaware  river  with  their 
relatives  and  friends,  the  Lenni  Lenapes 
and  Mohicans. 

Paxnas,  the  father,  was,  so  says  the 
missionary  Heckewelder,  a  chief  of 
prominence.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
knew  that  the  Shawano  Indians  were  a 
fierce  people,  and  because  of  this  sought 
to  gain  their  friendship,  so  as  not  to  be 
molested  when  passing  from  one  Indian 
mission  to  another.  After  the  death  of 
Shekellemus,  the  friend  oi  the  whites, 
who  died  in  Shamokin  in  1749,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  fortunate  in  gaining  the 
friendship  of  Paxnas.  who  proved  this  by 
sending  his  son  to  escort  a  missionary  to 
Bethlehem  from  Shamokin.  where  he 
was  in  the  most  perilous  situation,  the 
French  and  Indian  War  having  just 
broken  out. 

To  again  resume  as  to  the  name  Cop- 
lay :  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs  says  in  a  letter  to 
the  writer  that  "Mr.  Mickley  was  an  his- 
torical authority  of  eminence,  and  was 
thoro'ly  familiar  with  the  locality.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  in  the  days  oi  my 
boyhood  the  fact  diat  Coplay  had  re- 
sided at  the  place  indicated  was  never 
called  in  question  in  the  vicinitv  oi  Iron- 
ton."  Both  Mr.  Mickley  and  Prof.  Dubbs 
were  born  and  raised  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  ''Genealogical  History  oi 
the  Race  of  Balyard."  by  a  descendant. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Balliet,  now  a  resident  of  this 
city,  in  his  preface  to  the  book,  is  found 
the  following: 

I  am  indebted  to  old  Aunty  Coplay  for  re- 
liable information  relating  to  our  family  prior 
to  her  time.  She  was  called  by  that  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  place  on  which 
she  lived  was  the  home  of  an  old  Indian  chief 
named  Coplay.  at  the  time  our  forefathers  lo- 
cated this  tract,  about  the  middle  oi  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  any  authority 
that  the  creek  was  ever  called  Copco- 
chan  ;  but  abundant  evidence,  as  vou  have 
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heard  this  afternoon,  that  it  was  named 
after  Kolapechka,  or  as  Dr.  Balhet  ap- 
pears to  think,  Kolapecha. 

The  supposition  is  that  the  name  Co- 
peechan  was  invented  about  fifty  years 
ago  by  gentlemen  Hving  near  the  present 
village  of  Coplay,  assisted  by  antiquari- 
ans from  Philadelphia,  who  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  real  origin  of  the  name,  and 


who,  liaving  discovered  in  the  Indian 
vocabulary  that  Copccchan  meant  "a 
smooth  or  fine  running  stream,"  took  it 
for  granted  without  any  investigation, 
that  the  latter  must  be  the  original  form. 
This  would  not  be  the  first  occurrence 
where  Indian  names  were  manufactured 
to  order.  This  then  settles  the  matter 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Coplay. 


An  Estimate  of  Henry  S.  Dotterer 

BY   FRED.    A.    KRAUSS,    READING,    PA. 


IT  is  sometimes  possible  to  form  opin- 
ions and  impressions  of  people  with- 
out ever  meeting  them.     The  writer 
had  such  an   experience   in   the   case   of 


Henry  S.  Dotterer  from  handling  hun- 
dreds of  sheets,  covered  with  a  fine  and 
firm  handwriting,  while  a  compositor  in 
the    Free    Press   office,    at    Ouakertown, 


By  oourtesj-  of   Rtbocoa  S.    Dotterer.   Phliaila. 
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which  printed  Mr.  Dotterer's  two  month- 
ly pubHcations,  "The  Perkioiiien  Re- 
gion," and  "Historical  Notes  Relating  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Reformed  Church." 
In  addition  to  these  the  same  office  pub- 
lished a  Dotterer  family-history,  upon 
which  Mr.  Dotterer  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  volume 
by  his  widow.  Copies  of  all  these  are  in 
the  writer's  book-case  and  are  regarded 
as  almost  priceless  treasures. 

Those  readers  of  The  Pexxsylva- 
nia-Germax  who  are  familiar  with  the 
routine  work  of  a  "print-shop"  know 
how  tedious  it  is  to  handle  the  manu- 
script of  slip-shod  writers,  that  is  faulty 
in  construction,  careless  in  chirography 
and  orthography ;  most  of  all.  sparsely 
and  illy  punctuated.  Mr.  Dotterer's  was 
none  of  these,  for  there  was  in  his  copy 
every  attention  to  detail  and  every  con- 
sideration for  the  man  whose  ability  to 
make  time  depended  on  the  legibility  of 
the  author's  handwriting.  Hence  we  de- 
duced that  ^Ir.  Dotterer  was  of  a  thoro', 
painstaking  nature,  thoro'ly  solicitous 
for  others,  lacking  none  of  the  virtues 
that  compose  the  Christian  gentleman — 
nature's  veriest  nobleman,  who  perhaps 
wore  not  the  laurel  crown  in  recognition 
of  his  achievements,  but  on  whose  brow 
now  rests  the  diadem  in  the  kingdom  just 
beyond  the  burden  of  life ! 

Mr.  Dotterer's  work  on  "The  Perkio- 
men  Region"  extended  over  three  vol- 
umes of  matter  that  was  gathered  w^ith 
careful  attention  and  with  a  view  to 
"render  merited  honor  to  the  worthy 
men  and  women,  of  whatever  nationality, 
who  have  during  the  past  two  centuries 
made  their  homes  within  its  borders" — 
to  quote  from,  his  introduction  to  the  sec- 
ond volume.  The  mechanical  work  on 
the  first  volume  was  done  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  the  writer's  regret  that  he  could  not 
also  do  this,  but  that  certainly  is  no  fault 
of  his. 

Mr.  Dotterer's  manuscript  made  such 
a  profound  impression  on  the  writer's 
mind  that  he  determined  to  engage  in  a 


little  family  research  of  his  own,  and  act- 
ing on  this  inspiration,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dotterer  concerning  his  (the  writer's) 
grandfather,  Samuel  Krauss,  and  his  an- 
cestry, who  were  intimately  connected 
by  business  and  social  ties  to  the  Perkio- 
men  Valley.  With  this  explanation,  the 
first  letter  received  from  Mr.  Dotterer 
will  speak  for  itself,  and  it  is  given  here- 
with in  its  entirety : 

1605  X.  13th  St., 
Philadclpliia,  April  25,  1900. 
Mr.  Fred.  A.  Kr.\uss,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  about 
your  grandfather,  Samuel  Krauss.  He  will 
make  an  excellent  subject  for  ''Our  Old  Peo- 
ple." Please  ascertain  from  whom  he  learnt 
the  art  of  clock-making.  I  presume  it  was 
from  Daniel  Scheid  (Sheid),  the  Sumney- 
town  clock-maker.  Possibly,  too,  your  grand- 
fatlier  can  give  us  reminiscences  of  Daniel 
Scheid. 

I  presume  your  grandfather  is  descended 
from  the  Schwenkfelder  Krausses  and 
Schultzes.  Do  you  know  where  his  ancestors 
came  in  touch  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
published  Schwenkfelder  genealogy?  When 
we  prepare  his  biography  we  must  give  it  a 
strong  genealogical  flavor,  giving  all  the  dates 
and  names.  .  .  .  This  will  make  it  of  perma- 
nent value.  Get  me  what  you  can  in  this  con- 
nection, then  I  will  write  to  the  persons  whose 
names  you  give  me. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  copy  I  send.  Were  it  not  for  that. 
I  dare  say  there  would  be  trouble  occasionally. 
As  it  is.  everything  comes  along  just  as  it 
ought  to. 

When  I  was  about  seventeen  I  had  my  first 
e.xpcrience  in  setting  up  historical  manu- 
script. It  was  Wm.  J.  Buck's  History  of  Mont- 
gomery County  within  the  Schuylkill  Valley. 
It  gave  me  my  taste  for  this  kind  of  literature. 
Yours  truly. 

Hf.nrv   S.   D0TTtK?:R. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  letter  at 
once  endeared  Mr.  Dotterer  to  the  writ- 
er, and  as  a  testimonial  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  never  met  him  face  to  face  let  it 
be  here  recorded  that  in  the  daily  pursuit 
of  his  duties.  amt->ng  the  rattle  of  type 
and  machinery,  there  was  born  a  taste 
for  family  history  and  local  research  that 
strengthens  with  each  recurring  day. 
This  goes  to  illustrate  the  oft-quoted 
theory  that  personal  influence  is  not  nec- 
essarily confined  to  personal  contact. 
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Reminiscences  of  an  Important  Industry  and  its  Old-Time  Owners 
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Furnace-Glow  and  Furnace-Teams 

YEARS  ago,  when  still  a  boy,  I 
would  sometimes,  sitting  outdoors 
in  the  evening  or  looking  thro' 
the  window,  watch  a  fitful  glow  in  the 
northern  heavens,  now  blazing  out 
bright,  then  gradually  fading  until  it 
was  but  faintly  visible. 

"That  is  the  furnace,''  my  mother 
would  say.  Then  she  proceeded  to  tell 
me,  in  terms  suited  to  a  child's  compre- 
hension, what  that  furnace  was,  where 
it  was  and  what  men  were  doing  there. 

It  was  Sigmund's  Furnace,  less  than 
two  miles  away  across  the  Lehigh  county 
line,  that  made  its  nearness  known  by 
that  nightly  glow  in  the  sky.  The  name 
Hampton  Furnace  was  hardly  mentioned 
to  me  then.  And  notwithstanding  its 
nearness  years  passed  before  I  came  to 
see  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Long  pre- 
viously I  made  the  acquaintance  of  those 
big  wagons  with  long,  deep,  quaintly 
shaped  bodies,  passing  along  the  road, 
drawn  by  four  or  six  mules,  loaded  with 
charcoal  or  limestone,  and  was  told  that 
those  teams  were  in  the  employ  of  Sig- 
mund,  the  iron-master,  hauling  their 
loads  to  his  furnace.  There  were  simi- 
lar teams  on  the  road,  hauling  in  the 
iron-ore,  but  these  came  from  another 
direction,  and  I  seldom  got  a  view  of 
them. 

The   Charcoal-Burners  and   Their   Work 

I  learned  to  know  the  charcoal-burn- 
ers also,  before  I  saw  the  furnace  for 
which  they  too  were  working.  I  knew 
the  round  spots  in  the  woods,  where  they 
had  done  their  work,  leaving  the  bare, 
charred  ground.  I  knew  some  huts  in 
which  they  had  dwelt,  and  sometimes 
would  pass  the  big  smoking  woodpiles 
where  the  burning  was  still  going  on. 
Some  of  those  charcoal-burners  passed 
our  house  week  after  week,  and  I  re- 
nicmber  a  few  occasions  when  my  mother 
sold  them  big  loaves  of  home-made  bread, 


baked  to  their  order  in  the  old-fashioned 
brick  oven. 

The  process  of  charcoal-burning  had 
to  be  well  understood  and  carefullv 
watched.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Berks  County  Historical  Society  mv 
friend,  H.  W.  Fegley,  lately  of  Hereford, 
has  described  it  so  well  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  some  paragraphs  from 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, to  which  charcoal-furnaces  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  charcoal-burners  took  large  saplings 
and  planted  them  in  the  ground  on  a  level 
place  previously  cleared,  and  around  these  the 
wood  was  piled.  This  was  cut  in  lengths  oi 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  pieces  were  placed 
on  edge  around  a  center-pole.  Three  lengths 
were  placed  on  top  oi  one  another.  When  the 
pile  was  completed  it  was  conical  in  shape, 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  thirty  tc 
forty  feet  in  circumference.  It  was  then  cov- 
ered with  leaves  and  earth  to  a  depih  of  three 
or  four  inches,  to  make  it  air-tight.  The 
center-pole  was  drawn  out  and  the  vacan; 
space  was  filled  clear  to  the  top  with  chips  and 
shavings,  which  were  ignited  and  covered 
The  fire  had  to  burn  downwards,  and  to  dc 
this  to  perfection,  eight  or  more  openings  or 
vents  were  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  tc 
provide  a   downward  draft. 

No  flame  was  allowed.  Two  men  were  al- 
ways on  hand  to  keep  the  burning-process 
what  the  charcoal-burner  used  to  call  a  dead 
fire.  Xow  came  the  critical  moment  for  the 
attendants.  The  heap  had  to  be  closely 
watched,  so  that  one  side  would  not  char  fast- 
er than  the  other:  sometimes  it  became  neces- 
sary to  close  some  of  the  vents,  to  lessen  the 
draft.  The  time  required  to  burn  such  a  heap 
varied  from  one  to  two  days,  and  sometimes 
required  a  week.  When  the  burning  was  com- 
pleted, the  charred  heap  was  only  about  half 
as  high  as  at  first  and  proportionally  smaller 
in  circumference.    .    .    . 

The  burners  usually  traveled  in  pairs,  and  as 
the  charring  needed  constant  watching,  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  with  the  burning  heap. 
While  one  was  on  active  duty  for  twelve  hours, 
his  partner  was  in  the  hut  sleeping.  Their 
huts  were  made  o\  saplings,  and  ilie  inter- 
stices were  filled  with  leaves  and  earth.  .  .  . 
Their  bill  oi  fare  was  not  elaborate.  It  was 
generally  matle  up  as  follows:  for  breakfast, 
riitch  and  potatoes:  for  dinner,  potatoes  and 
tlitch ;   for  supper,  meat  and  potatoes. 
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Seeing  a  Casting  —  Hampton  Furnace  Stoves 
Just  when  I  saw  the  Plampton  Furnace 
for  the  first  time.  I  can  not  tell ;  but  I  re- 
member quite  distinctly  one  Sunday  af- 
ternoon when,  with  one  or  two  of  my 
cousins,  I  was  there,  watching  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  cast  and  marveling  to 
see  the  iron  flowing  like  water  along  the 
molds  of  sand  on  the  floor.  That  was 
some  summer-day  in  1865  or  '66.  They 
made  only  pig-iron  there  in  those  later 
days,  but  ten-plate  wood-stoves  were 
made  there  at  some  previous  period,  for 
we  had  one  of  those  stoves  with  the  in- 
scription "Hampton  Furnace"  in  our  old 
shop.  I  would  remember  that  stove  even 
if'  it  had  not  one  day,  when  I  was  quite 
small  and  had  been  feeding  it  with  shav- 
ings, suddenly  thrust  out  its  fiery  tongue 
and  come  near  licking  my  face.  That 
was  a  lesson  such  as  every  child  should 
have  that  ventures  to  play  with  fire. 

My  father,  who  was  a  skilled  carpen- 
ter, did  considerable  work  for  Mr.  Sig- 
mund,  during  or  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  furnace  and  its  proprietor,  and  told 
me  a  good  deal  about  it  that  was  inter- 
esting. It  was  my  mother,  however,  who 
told  me  that  Frederic  Sigmund,  the 
father  of  the  man  who  owned  the  furnace 
then,  had  come  from  Germany  in  his 
youth  and  served  his  time  as  a  redemp- 
tioner,  being  too  poor  to  pay  his  passage 
across  the  ocean. 
Builders  and  Owners  of  Hampton  Furnice 
Mr.  Sigmund's  furnace  at  a  previous 
time  had  been  called  ^Nlary  Ann  Furnace ; 
Hampton  Furnace  had  been  the  original 
name.  It  stood  on  the  Perkiomen  creek 
in  Upper  Milford,  Lehigh  county,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  line  of  Berks. 
It  was  built  by  David  Heimbach.  Wisser- 
man  and  Coverly  in  1809.  Heimbach 
soon  bought  out  his  partners  and  con- 
ducted the  furnace  alone  for  twenty- 
three  years.  August  13,  1832,  he  sold 
the  furnace-property,  then  comprising 
ninety  acres  of  land,  to  John  V.  R.  Hun- 
ter, of  Northampton  borough  (Allen- 
town),  who  conducted  it  for  two  years. 
May  20,  1834,  die  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  Daniel  \'.  R.  Flunter,  for 
$9,cxx),  along  with  two  tracts  in   L'pper 


Milford,  one  of  42  acres  120  perches 
the  other  of  22  acres  154  perches,  fo 
which  the  sellers  were  to  receive  .Si.cxx 
^larch  31,  1838,  followed  a  reconvcy 
ance  for  the  same  consideration  to  Joh 
\'.  R.  flunter  and  Paul  Miller. 

The  Xew  Hampton  Works,  as.  ac 
cording  to  the  day-book  and  journal  0 
the  firm  Hunter  &  ]\Iiller,  the  enterpris 
was  then  called,  must  have  been  a  losin 
venture  in  those  days.  A  crisis  came  i 
November,  1844,  when  '"'they  got  stop 
ped  by  the  sherifif.''  The  property  wa 
sold  to  John  Gross,  of  Allentown.  Un 
der  date  of  February  7,  1850,  we  find 
deed  given  by  Charles  Ihrie,  sherilt,  t 
Frederic  Sigmund,  for  the  Hampto 
Furnace  and  three  tracts  of  land,  con: 
prising  67  acres  and  42  perches,  mor 
or  less,  sold  for  $3,525,  to  recover 
debt  of  $1,230.82,  which  Frederic  Sic: 
mund  and  Horatio  Trexler,  assignee 
of  Hunter  &  Miller,  recovered  again; 
John  Gross. 

I\Ir.  Sigmund  seems  to  have  acquire 
only  a  quarter  of  the  furnace-propert 
by  this  sale.  By  the  next  deed,  give 
April  15,  1858,  Frederic  S.  Hunter,  c 
Leesport.  Cyrus  J.,  Nicholas  and  Davi 
Hunter  and  their  wives,  Dr.  H.  H.  Mul" 
lenberg  and  Henry  S.  Eckert,  chiidre 
and  heirs-at-law  of  the  late  Nicholas  \ 
R.  Hunter,  of  Reading,  conveyed  l 
Frederic  Sigmund,  for  $9,000.  a  quai 
ter  part  of  the  Hampton  Furnace  proj 
erty.  including  the  three  contiguoi 
tracts  of  land  in  Upper  Milford.  An 
on  October  29,  1859.  John  McMani 
and  Jacob  V.  R.  Hunter,  both  of  Reac 
ing,  sold  to  Frederic  Sigmund  one  ha 
of  the  same  property  for  $3,500. 
The  Palmy  Days  of  the  Hampton  Furnace 

Under  the  management  of  Freder 
Sigmund  the  Hampton  Furnace  enjo\ 
ed  its  greatest  prosperity,  as  the  follow 
ing  recollections  kindly  furnished  us  b 
Dr.  P.  S.  Leisenring,  now  of  San  Dieg« 
Cal..  will  show : 

I  first  knew  the  Hampton  Furnace  in  ll" 
spring  of  1S5J.  soon  after  I  had  located  i 
Millcrstown.  now  Macungie  «, Lehigh  count 
Pa.).  Its  owners  then  were  the  Hunter  Bro:l 
ers.  oi  Reailin,^.  and  Frederic  Sigmund.  Lat« 
Mr.  Sigmund  became  sole  owner  of  tlie  proj 
erty.     For  some  time  previous  he  had  had  ill 
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entire  management  of  tlie  furnace.  I  was  told 
that  before  his  taking  charge  it  was  a  losing 
investment,  in  fact  a  failure;  but  his  careful, 
judicious  management  soon-  made  it  a  paying 
business.  Things  in  and  about  the  property 
soon  put  on  a  more  attractive  appearance. 
New  tenement  houses  were  built,  tiie  old  ones 
were  repaired.  A  larger  barn  was  built  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  build  a  larger  and 
more  comfortable  dwelling  for  the  owner's 
family,  then  consisting  of  one  daughter  and 
two  sons.  The  building  of  the  dv.clling-house 
was  materially  hastened  by  a  very  severe 
electric  storm,  that  came  one  night,  wiili  a 
heavy  down-pour  of  rain,  blowing  off  the  roof 
of  the  old  house,  drenching  the  inmates  pretty 
thoro'Iy,  and  compelling  them  to  occupy  one 
of  the  tenement-houses  until  the  new  dwelling 
was  finished.  Improvements  on  and  abou:  the 
property  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  desir- 
able charcoal-iron  plants  in  the  State.  The 
metal  made  there  was  first  class,  always  com- 
manding the  highest  prices  and  a  ready  sale. 
During  our  Civil  War  it  was  largely  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  government-cannon.  Mr. 
Sigmund  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
charcoal-iron  makers  of  his  day.  He  was  ac- 
tive, industrious,  honest,  progressive,  of  cor- 
rect habits  and  good  morals,  dealing  jusily 
with  his  employees  and  with  all  who  had  busi- 
ness-relations with  him.  In  short,  he  was  an 
old-style   business-man   and   gentleman. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  Hampton 
Furnace  were  hilly  and  rough.  The  location 
was  somewhat  isolated,  but  decidedly  pictur- 
esque and  attractive,  especially  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  months.  The  summers 
were  warm,  the   winters  mostly  dreary. 

The  large,  well  kept  six-mule  furnace-teams 
were  one  of  the  't>?iftires  of  the  neighborhood, 
as  during  most  of  the  year  they  made  daily 
trips  to  and  from  the  furnace  with  heavy 
loads  of  charcoal,  limestone,  iron-ore  or  pig- 
iron.  Pottstown  was  the  nearest  railroad- 
station,  from  which  most  of  the  metal  was 
shipped.  Scarcity  of  wood  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  furnace  often  made  it 
necessary  to  get  a  supply  of  charcoal  from  a 
great  distance.  As  a  rule  that  had  to  be 
hauled  over  rough  roads  and  during  the  wet 
and  freezing  months  of  the  year  the  heavy 
furnace-teams  kept  them  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, making  travel  on  horseback  or  in  light 
vehicles  slow  work.  This  often  sorely  tried 
our  patience,  as  well  as  our  patients,  when 
haste  was  required.  However,  as  the  furnace 
was  the  biggest  business-enterprise  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  liitle  outward  complaint 
was  heard.  When  the  turnpike  from  Shimers- 
ville  to  Trcichlersville  and  beyond  was  made, 
travel  became  less  trying. 

Professional  calls  on  the  families  of  the 
furnace-men  were  frequent,  and  after  a  time 
the  writer  always  particularly  enjoyed  them, 
not  only  for  the  fees  they  brought,  but  on  ac- 
count of  a  more  substantial  attraction  he  often 
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met  there.  It  was  the  same  "old.  old  story": 
Cupid  with  his  dart  left  a  wounded  hear:,  and 
in  due  time  the  furnace-master's  pretty  litt'e 
daughter  became  my  wife.  This  naturally 
caused  me  to  have  a  still  higher  appreciation 
of  the  old  Hampton  Furnace  and  its  sur- 
roundings. 

In  the  spring  of  1S57  we  moved  from  Millers- 
town  to  Selinsgrove.  Pa.  As  a  consequence 
we  heard  less  of  the  doings  at  the  furnace, 
tho'  we  still  kept  in  touch  wirh  it.  After  the 
departure  of  Father  Sigmund  the  furnace  came 
into  possession  of  his  son  Henry,  who  later 
disposed  of  the  prop^-rty.  I  love  to  recall  to 
mind  and  linger  in  thought  among  the  scenes 
of  the  old  Hampton  Furnace.  May  they  ever 
be  a  green  spot  in  my  pilgrimage  thro'  life. 
Frederic  Sigmund's  Successors  —  Old  Deeds 
and  Account-Books 
Frederic  Sii.::nuind  died  at  Hollidays- 
hurg,  Pa..  June  2^.  i860,  ac:ed  53  years, 
2  months.  25  days.  He  died  intestate, 
leaving  three  children :  Henry  M..  Al- 
bert ^1.  and  Iininia  E..  wife  of  Peter  S. 
Leisenring,  The  records  oi  the  Lehigh 
comity  orphans'  court  show,  under  date 
of  ^^ay  14,  1861,  that  these  children 
agreed  to  divide  their  father's  estate. 
the  brothers  accepting  the  three  tracts 
of  land  at  the  following  valuation :  Xo 
I,  including  the  Hampton  Furnace  and 
measuring  C^y  acres  and  42  perclies,  at 
$7.000 :  \o.  2,  1 1  acres  arul  42  perches, 
at  S275.  and  Xo.  3.  2  acres  and  4 
perches,  at  S62.  The  proceeds  were 
equally  shared  by  the  three  heirs. 
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For  these  facts  concerniii!:^  tFie  suc- 
cessive transfers  of  the  Hampton  Fur- 
nace I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter 
J.  Faust,  the  present  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty, who  kindly  allowed  me  to  look 
over  the  old  deeds  and  account-books  in 
his  possession.  From  the  latter  we 
learn  also  that  the  owner  of  the  furnace 
in  1836  (FJaniel  Y.  R.  Hunter)  owned 
a  canal-boat  named  Albany,  the  cost  of 
w^hich  is  entered  under  date  of  May  10 
of  that  year  at  $280.  May  19,  1836,  we 
find  an  entry  noting-  the  tolls  for  that 
boat  from  Weissport  to  Allentown  and 
back  at  $4.23.  Another  item  in  the  old 
"lege-r"  on  the  attic  of  ^Ir.  Faust's  home 
informs  us  that  on  the  morninc(  of  De- 
cember 8,  1866,  at  seven  o'clock,  the 
thermometer  at  the  Hampton  Furnace 
registered  .13  degrees  below  zero. 

Father  Sigmund's  wife,  iice  Elizabeth 
Miller,  was  killed  in  a  runaway  in  1842, 
when  they  were  returning  home  to  Dale 
Forge  from  a  visit  to  her  people  below 
what  is  now  Old  Zionsville.  She  and 
her  husband  are  buried  at  Hull's 
church.  The  joint  ownership  of  the 
furnace  by  ]\Ir.  Sigmund's  sons,  Henry 
and  Albert,  lasted  until  November  i, 
1865,  when  the  latter  and  his  wife  sold 
out  their  share  to  Henry  ]\L  Sigmund 
for  $3,500.  During  the  interval  Henry 
had  managed  the  business  while  Albert 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army 
and  paid  him  a  large  salary.  Dr.  Sig- 
mund enlisted  in  July,  1862.  and  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
division  of  property  just  mentioned  he 
bought  the  home  of  Dr.  Jacob  S.  Shi- 
mer  near  Shiniersville.  Lehigh  county, 
where  he  continued  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession. He  died  there  April  10,  1872. 
Hampton  Furnace  in  War-Tiraes 

Of  the  life  at  Hampton  Furnace  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  Mrs.  E.  L.  Belmer. 
of  Osborne,  O..  who  then  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Albert  M.  Signumd.  has  given  us 
a  vivid  picture  by  the  hand  of  her 
cousin,  r^lrs.  M.  L.  Earnest,  of  Miftlin- 
burg,  Pa.,  who  writes  as  follows: 

Among  the  pleasant  memories  oi  long  ngo 
is  that  of  a  visit  to  Hampton  Eurnace.  It 
was  early  in  the  sixties,  when  the  war-clouds 
were  hanging  heavily  over  our  beloved  coun- 
try, that   Dr.   A.   NE   Sigmund  brought  to  the 
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old  homestead  there  his  fair  young  bride  > 
eighteen  summers.  Henry  ^E  Sigmund  w 
then  a  widower,  having  buried  his  young  wi; 
Adelaide  Schelly,  a  short  time  before,  ai 
now  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  brother  to  furni 
a  mistress  for  the  place.  Dr.  Sigmund  w 
married  to  Lydia  Leisenring  on  the  first 
January.  1862,  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  and  broug 
her  in  company  wi-h  the  writer,  to  Hampi- 
Eurnace  on  the  twenty- second  of  the  sar 
month.  It  was  a  wonderful  change  for  \u 
coming  from  a  locality  where  only  Engl: 
was  spoken  into  a  neighborhood  so  Germ; 
as  this.  Two  servant-girls  were  there.  "Betse 
and  *'Kitty" ;  neither  of  them  could  speak 
sentence  in  English.  But  "never  say  fa 
was  the  motto  adopted  by  their  young  m 
tress,  and  it  was  marvelous  how  quickly  s 
picked  up  the  language.  Did  she  never  ma 
any  mistakes?  O  yes.  plenty  of  them,  ai 
none  could  laugh  at  them  more  heartily  th 
she.  when  told  of  them.  Her  husband,  fe: 
ir.g  she  might  become  discouraged  in  try: 
to  learn,  forbade  that  any  of  us  should  bu 
at  her  mistakes.  lUit  his  own  powers  oi  se 
control  were  often  put  to  the  test  at  the  nu 
ner  in  which  she  rushed  pell-mell  into  i 
"Dutch."  Eor  instance,  on  one  occasion,  hn 
ing  a  number  oi  workmen  at  table,  after  : 
plates  were  all  helped  she  smilingly  sai 
"Xiiti  frcsst  cicU  satt!"  It  brought  a  bro 
.-mile  to  every  face,  the  doctor's  not  except' 
.\t  another  time  when  siie  saw  a  .•«ionn  coi 
ing.  wanting  sometliing  done  quickly,  j 
called  to  Betsey:  "St'if.g  iijf^f^i-r,  cs  Luninit 
Duinu')-:ccttcr.''  Again  one  day  she  asked 
neighbor  how  to  make  "ivrt/umM  A«:t", 
meaning  steamed  dumplings  or  DdmfkiuT' 
she  should  have  said.  Many  similar  Jpi^i]; 
she  made,  but  these  instances  will  suttice.  > 
rarely  made  the  same  mistake  a  second  ti" 
and  many  a  laugh  we  have  had  about  lii' 
since  then. 
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Of  the  furnace  itself  I  have  only  a  very  in- 
distinct recollection.  It  was  midwinter  and 
there  was  not  much  doing.  I  left  ihc  latter 
part  of  March  and  have  never  been  there 
since.  So  my  memory  goes  back  mostly  to  the 
people  I  met  in  that  section.  Such  a  whole- 
hearted, hospitable,  sociable  set  of  people  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  recall.  What  delightful 
evenings  we  spent  at  home  and  abroad!  Sleigh- 
ing was  good  part  of  the  time,  and  we  made 
good  use  of  it.  The  Sigmund  brothers  were 
always  ready  for  a  trip  somewhere,  when  the 
roads  were  good.  What  pleasant  memories 
are  awakened  by  the  names  Schelly,  Schall, 
Young,  Dickenschicd.  etc..  with  whom  we 
spent  delightful  evenings  I  Young  people  of- 
ten came  over  from  Allentown,  so  that  life 
there,  tho'  it  was  winter  in  the  countr\-,  could 
not  become  monotonous.  How  many  of  those 
friends  of  ''ye  olden  days"  have  passed  into 
the  life  beyond! 

Dr.  Ambrose  Schelly,  a  bright,  promising 
young  man,  died  early  that  same  year.  Oliver 
Young  soon  followed ;  both  these  were  sons 
of  prominent  physicians.  Were  we  to  have 
roll-call  of  those  who  lived  at  that  time,  how- 
few  there  would  be  to  respond!  The  Sigmund 
brothers  are  both  gone,  but  they  live  in  the 
memory  of  thousands. 

I  recall  some  of  the  old  churches  with  their 
high  galleries  and  egg-shell  pulpits,  and  the 
German  preaching  of  Dr.  C.  Z.  Weiser  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Dubbs.  We  went  to  hear  them,  tho' 
we  could  understand  but  little.  I  recall  an 
evening  which  Rev.  Kramlich  spent  at  the 
Furnace,  entertaining  us  with  an  account  of 
his  experience  on  the  Great  Eastern  and  their 
narrow  escape  from  shipwreck.  That  same 
night  in  commemoration  of  Washington's 
birthday,  Dr.,  Mrs.  Sigmund  and  I  repeatedly 
fired  off  a  revolver,  a  new  e.xperience  for  us. 
Henry  M.  Sigmund  also  gave  me  some  les- 
sons in  shooting  at  mark.  In  those  war-times 
it  seemed  necessary  that  women  should  learn 
to  handle  fire-arms.  Speaking  of  shooting  re- 
minds me  of  poor  old  Bob,  owned  by  Henry, 
a  terribly  ugly  mastiff,  but  an  affectionate 
creature  to  those  he  knew.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Much  against 
his  own  inclination,  his  master  undertook  to 
shoot  him.  He  did  shoot  him,  but  did  not  kill 
him  instantly.  The  dog  crept  up  to  him  and 
licked  the  hand  that  shot  him.  It  was  more 
than  Mr.  Sigmund  could  bear:  he  rushed  into 
the  house,  tears  'coming  fast.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber his  words ;  I  only  remember  the  incident 
as  showing  what  tenderness  of  heart  is  oft- 
times  found  where  we  do  not  look  for  it. 

To  this  Mrs.  Bclmer  adds  these  words 
of  her  own : 

Very  distinctly  do  I  recall  the  heavy  cannon- 
ading we  heard  during  the  battle  oi  Gettys- 
burg,* and  how  Henry  M.  Sigmund  and  I 
planned   to   go  or   send    the   teams    with    valu- 

*Thi3  cannon.Tcling  no  doubt  was  done  at  Reailiiip 
hy  nay  of  practice.  (."lOttysl.ui  ;.x  was  tio  far  away  to 
ht>ar   the   noise  of  the  battle. — Kd. 


ables  to  the  mountains,  to  escape  the  rebel 
army,  should  General  Lee  be  victorious.  How 
we  used  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  furnace 
while  sitting  on  the  upper  porch,  a  light  more 
brilliant  than  an  electric  light  of  to-day!  How 
much  I  enjoyed  the  casting,  nearly  always 
done  at  night,  which  added  much  to  the  weird- 
ncss  of  the  scene!  J  have  never  forgotten  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  dear  friends  of 
that  neighborhood,  nor  my  happy  life  at 
Hampton   F^urnace. 

Stories  of  the   Sigmund   Brothers 

A  writer  who  knew  Dr.  Sigmund  well 
has  told  us  there  was  a  stronc^  prejudice 
among  the  rural  folk  at  that  time 
against  moustaches,  and  when  Dr.  Sig- 
mund returned  from  the  army  wearing 
that  facial  ornament  he  offended  the 
sensibilities  of  many  of  his  old  friends 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  required  some 
time  to  regain  their  confidence  and  re- 
cover all  his  former  practice. 

Henry  M.  Sigmund  continued  to 
operate  the  old  furnace  until  some  time 
in  1867  or  '68,  when  it  was  blown  out 
forever.  He  was  married  successively 
to  two  daughters  of  the  late  Dr.  Joel  Y. 
Schelly,  of  Flereford,  both  of  whom 
preceded  him  in  death.  His  last  wife 
was  Clara  Schuler,  a  daughter  of  Aaron 
Schuler ;  she  died  in  January,  1903.  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  now  buried  beside 
him  on  the  cemetery  of  the  Ludieran 
church  at  Old  Zionsville.  March  14. 
1870,  Mr.  Sigmund  sold  his  furnace- 
property  to  Captain  Peter  Faiist,  father 
of  the  present  owner.  He  died  at  Shi- 
mersville  August  11,  1876,  leaving  two 
daughters,  the  younger  by  his  last  wife. 

As  owner  of  the  Plampton  Furnace 
Henry  M.  Sigmund  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  of  his  community. 
Fie  possessed  qualities  and  performed 
deeds  of  whicli  the  oldest  inhabitants 
still  have  much  to  relate.  Like  his 
brother,  the  doctor,  he  was  of  strikingly 
handsome  physique ;  he  had  an  iron  will 
and.  having  taken  boxing-lessons  in  his  f 
youth,  was  abundantly  able  to  "take  his 
own  part"'  in  a  fight.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  on  one  occasion  he  saved 
his  father  from  a  severe  beating  at  tho 
hands  of  one  of  his  employees,  by  stand- 
ing up  in  his  defense.  The  teamsters 
who  hauled  his  iron-ore.  charcoal  and 
limestone  were  for  the  most  part  rough. 
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hard-drinkin.g-  fellows,  and  when  they 
met  at  the  taverns,  as  they  often  did, 
there  were  usually  bloody  noses  and 
swollen  eyes.  The  only  man  who  could 
prevent  or  check  those  rough-and-tum- 
ble fights  was  their  employer,  Mr.  Sig- 
mund.  If  tlie\-  would  not  listen  prompt- 
ly to  his  sharp  words  of  command,  he 
himself,  tlio'  weighing  hardly  more  than 
140  pounds,  would  jump  between  the 
combatants,  dealing  out  blows  right  and 
left,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  would 
cry  "Enough."  The  story  is  still  told 
of   a   noted  ruffian   named    Miller,   who, 


woods  with  his  friends,  he  would  cat 
a  blacksnake  sunning  itself  on  the  roc 
by  the  tail  and,  swinging  it  around  ] 
head  like  a  driver's  whip,  would  purs 
his  friends,  who  ran  away  at  the  top 
their  speed,  shrieking  with  terror.  H^ 
many  of  these  stories  are  founded 
fact,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

A   Powder-Mill    That    Was    Blov/n    Up 

When  Mr.  Faust  had  bought  t 
property,  he  started  a  powder-mill  in  t 
old  furnace-building.  This  was  op* 
ated  a  few  years  and  was  in  charge 
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it  seems,  did  not  belong  to  ]\Ir.  Sig- 
mund's  men,  but  had  long  sought  the 
opportunity  of  getting  a  whack  at  him 
with  his  fists.  The  two  finally  met  in  C. 
K.  Henninger's  tavern  at  Zionsville,  and 
then  the  fun  began.  It  was  a  terrible 
fight,  but  Signumd  came  out  victorious 
after  having  pummeled  his  antagonist's 
face  until  it  looked  more  like  a  piece  of 
raw  beef  than  a  human  countenance. 
This  is  the  story  as  told  by  a  witness 
who  had  taken  refuge  under  a  table  in 
the  bar-room. 

It  is   further  related  of  Mr.   Sigmund  " 
that  sometimes,  when  out  walkin.g  in  the 


an    English-speaking   man,   James   \V; 
son.      Tradition    says    that,    while    iV 
powder-mill    was    still    going,    a    trail 
passed    the    place    one    day.      When 
came  near,  he  started  to  run  and  kept  ' 
running  until   he  was  at  a  consideral 
distance  on  the  other  side.     He  evidoi 
ly  knew  the  pcnvder-mill  might  be  blov 
up    at   any   moment,   so   the   quicker 
would  get  away   from  it  the  sooner 
would    get    out    of    danger.      This    w 
practical   philosophy  on   the  part  of  t 
hobo. 

One  afternoon    in   ^farch.    1S74.   as 
was  sitti!ig  in  mv  room   studving.  the 
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was  a  boom,  and  quickly  the  people 
guessed  wiiat  it  meant.  From  near  and 
far  they  came,  some  on  horseback,  to 
see  what  was  left  of  ~Sh-.  Faust's  pow- 
der-milL  It  was  just  as  they  expected. 
The  powder-mill  was  gone,  and  poor 
old  Jimmy  Vs'atson  lay  dead  in  his  little 
house  by  the  roadside  a  quarter,  mile 
away.  His  head  was  burned  black,  a 
gruesome  sight,  but  the  doctor  was 
probably  right  who  said  he  had  never 
known  what  killed  him.  Xo  tramp  had 
probably  been  near,  but  one  of  ^Iv. 
Faust's  sons  was  so  scared  bv  the  shock 


a  little  distance  below  the  ruins  of  the 
furnace.  The  school  established  there 
was  named  Hampton  school,  and  it  was 
the  writer's  privilege  to  teach  it  for 
three  successive  terms  of  five  months 
each.  The  school  was  never  large  nu- 
merically, but  the  pupils  all  were  do- 
cile, well  behaved  and  willing  to  learn, 
and  their  teacher's  reminiscences  of  his 
work  among  them  are  the  most  pleas- 
ant of  the  whole  ten  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional career.  Three  neighboring 
families  contributed  tiie  larger  part  of 
the   school.     Teaching  there   was   really 
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that  he  overturned  the  express-wagon 
in  which  he  was  giving  his  younger 
brother  a  ride.  On  our  way  home  we 
met  a  woman  \vho  lived  in  a  tenement- 
house  near  the  powder-mill.  We  told 
her  what  happened,  and  she  began  to 
wring  her  hands,  crying  out:  "O,  mci 
G'schcrr!  iiici  G'scJicrr!''  She  expected 
to  find  her  chinaware  shattered,  and  this 
worried  her  more  than  her  old  neigh- 
bor's sudden  and  violent  death. 
The  Hampton  School 

That  explosion  put  an  end  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  powder  in  that  locality. 
Three  years  later,  in  1877.  a  schoolhouse 
was  built   at  die  juncture  of  the   roads. 


a  delight,  and  the  master's  earnest  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  oi  his  pupils 
were  not  bestowed  in  vain. 

In  later  years  the  Hampton  school 
became  so  weak  in  nunibers  that  it  was 
discontiTiued  and  the  schoolhouse 
threatened  to  fall  into  ruins  for  want  of 
use.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  re- 
opened for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity's children. 

A  Creamery  on  the   Old   Furnace-Site 

In  i88()  Mr.  Faust  built  a  creamery 
an  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  Hamp- 
ton I'urnace.  This  creamery  with  the 
homcsteatl  now  belongs  to  his  son  o{  like 
name.     Mr.  Faust  the  elder,  who  was  a 
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veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  proved 
a  good  friend  to  the  writer  while  the 
latter  had  charge  of  the  Hampton 
school,  frequently  visiting  him  and  oc- 
casionally inviting  him  to  his  house.  He 
died  in  Noveml)cr,  1900,  of  a  lingering 
illness,  probably  caused  by  a  severe  fall 
sustained  a  few  years  before. 

The  Survival  of  Old  Names 

The  Hampton  Furnace  is  gone  for- 
ever; so  are  the  men  who  operated  it 
forty,  fifty  and  more  years  ago.  But 
its  memory  remains  and  one  half  of  its 
name    will    be   perpetuated    for    genera- 


tions to  come  in  the  hill  which  rises 
steep  and  hard  behind  it  to  the  north- 
west, known  since  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  as  dcr  Funiacc-Berg.  The 
prior  half  of  its  name  is  given  to  the 
school  near  by,  and  the  name  of  Sig- 
mund  is  kept  alive  in  that  of  the  post- 
office  a  little  further  on.  now  conduct- 
ed, along  with  a  general  country-store, 
by  Ambrose  R.  Kemmercr.  There  are 
still  living  a  very  few  persons  who  were 
connected  with  the  Hampton  Furnace 
in  the  days  of  its  activity,  and  we  cher- 
ish the  hope  of  being  able  some  day  to 
add  their  reminiscences  as  a  sequel  to 
the  present  story. 


Dolly  Harris  and  Sadie  Smith 

Two  Youthful  Barbara  Fritchies  of  a  Pennsylvania  Town 


FEBRUARY  17,  1906,  died  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  a  woman 
whose  name,  like  that  of  Bar- 
bara Fritchie,  has  passed  into  song  and 
story  as  that  of  a  heroine  who,  loyal  to 
the  Union  and  bold  in  its  cause,  dared 
to  flaunt  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
face  of  an  advancing  Confederate  host 
and  was  honored  and  cheered  for  the 
act.  History  knows  her  as  Dolly  Har- 
ris, and  the  incident  that  made  her  fa- 
mous happened  one  day  in  June,  1863, 
while  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  passing  thro' 
the  town  of  Greencastle,  Franklin  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  on  its  way  to.  Gettysburg. 

Mrs.  LaSalle  C.  Pickett,  widow  of 
Gen.  George  E.  Pickett,  the  hero  of  the 
famous  charge  at  Gettysburg,  gave  the 
following  version  of  Dolly  Harris's 
story  in  a  recent  magazine  contribution : 

To  the  ringing  notes  of  the  "Bonnie  Blue 
Flag"  Pickett's  men  were  marching  through 
the  town  of  Greencastle,  in  Pennsylvania, 
when  a  young  girl,  in  a  house  upon  the  line, 
caught  up  a  United  States  flag  and,  fastening 
one  end  about  iier  waist,  ran  out  on  the  porch. 
She  waved  the  tlag  and  shouted  out  at  the  rop 
of  her  voice:  '"Come  and  take  it  who  dares!"' 

There  was  a  growl  along  the  line  and  a 
halt  in  the  swinging  tramp  of  the  stern  sol- 
diers, when  PickcU  hurried  on  ahead  and.  lift- 
ing his  cap,  bowed  with  courtly  grace  to  the 
maiden,  saluting  her  tlag  with  all  a  soldier's 
reverence.  He  wheeled  his  horse  out  of  line, 
his   head   bared,   his   llashitig   eyes   issuing    his 


only  command.  But  his  men  understood,  and 
as  they  filed  by  every  cap  in  the  long  line  was 
swung  aloft,  and  the  "Rebel  Yell"'  echoed 
thro'  the  streets  of  Greencastle,  in  honor  of 
the  girl  and  her  flag. 

The  little  girl,  who  was  overcome  by  this 
touch  of  Southern  chivalry,  called  out :  "I  wis'n 
I  had  a  rebel  flag,  and  then  I'd  wave  that  tool" 

A  brother  officer  asked  Pickett  how  he  could 
bring  himself  to  salute  the  enemy's  flag.  Fire 
flashed  in  his  tiger-gray  eyes  as  he  replied : 
"General,  I  saw  only  the  heroic  womanhood 
in  the  heart  of  that  little  girl,  and  the  banner 
under  which  I  won  my  first  laurels." 

A  reader  of  The  Pexxsvlvaxi.x- 
Germax  in  Chambersburg  has  kindly 
given  us  the  following  particulars  about 
this  reinarkable  girl : 

Frances  Marion  Harris  was  born  at 
Greencastle,  Pa..  Xovember  2,  1S45. 
Her  father  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  strong  Southern 
sympathies  during  the  war;  her  mother 
was  of  German  origin.  Her  father  was 
born  on  the  ocean  during  the  voyage  of 
his  parents  to  America. 

While  the  Civil  War  raged,  the  bor- 
der-towns of  Pemisylvania  and  Mary- 
laml  had  improvised  hospitals  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and.  as  was  na- 
tural, the  women,  Ix^th  married  and 
single,  acted  as  nurses  aiul  attendants. 
All  or  most  of  them  wore  I'nion  tiags 
as  aprons,  and  it  was  an  apron-rlag  that 
was  tlauntcd  in  the   face  of  Loe's  veicr- 
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ans.  A  cousin  of  Dolly  Harris,  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  pointed  out  to  her  the 
various  regiments  of  soldiers  as  they 
passed  in  the  march. 

But  Dolly  Harris  was  not  the  only 
heroine  of  that  day  and  occasion.  An- 
other girl,  Sadie  Smith  by  name,  dared 
to  wave  her  flag  at  Pickett's  veterans. 
This  is  evidently  the  true  solution  of  the 
controversy  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  about  the  identity  of  the  girl 
who  performed  the  bold  act.  Both 
girls  named  share  the  honor. 

The  Daily  Calumet  of  South  Chicago, 
after  printing  -Mrs.  Pickett's  story  as 
above  quoted,  goes  on  to  say: 

There  has  been  published  time  and  again 
the  Sadie  Smith  incident  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  this  pretty  girl,  tall  and  with  light  hair 
hanging  down  her  back,  hurled  a  Union-flag 
apron  in  the  face  of  Pickett's  division,  march- 
ing thro'  the  little  town  of  Greencastle,  Pa. 
Miss  Smith  died  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in 
1884.  Colonel  Aylett  of  Pickett's  division,  in 
his  speech  to  the  Grand  Army  at  Gettysburg 
way  back  in  the  nineties,  and  the  correspond- 
ence that  occurred  between  the  colonel  and 
Mr.  Smith's  family  pronounced  Sadie  as  the 
brave  girl,  and  as  such  she  will  go  down  in 
history.  Her  brother.  .-V.  P.  Smith,  is  now 
with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  in  the  audi- 
tor's otTice  at  South  Chicago  and  remembers 
many  talks  around  the  family-circle  of  her 
brave    acts    while    the    Confederate    army    lay 


around  Greencastle.  At  the  time  of  Miss 
Smith's  death  she  was  the  wife  of  Hiram  L. 
Gibbet,  whom  she  had  married  at  Green- 
castle in   1865. 

Dolly  Harris  was  married,  November 
19,  1865,  to  John  Leisher  or  Lesher,  of 
Waynesboro,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  who 
had  enlisted  in  Company  K  of  the  107th 
Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  was  captured  in  a  raid  on  the  Wel- 
don  railroad  and  imprisoned  for  seven 
months.  He  was  wounded  three  times 
in  the  first  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
again  by  a  sharpshooter  in  front  of  Pe- 
tersburg, \^a. 

yirs.  Lesher  became  the  mother  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of 
the  sons,  Caleb  D.  Lesher,  is  a  promi- 
nent official  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  a  man 
of  marked  ability  and  fine  presence. 
Another  of  her  sons,  George  Lesher, 
married  a  sister  of  George  \V.  Ketto- 
man  (whose  poem  appears  below).  She 
was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  La- 
dies' Circle  of  Peter  B.  Housum  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  of  Chambersburg.  She  col- 
lected every  scrap  of  history  relating  to 
incidents  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  un- 
usually patriotic. 

She  died  suddenly  in  Simon's  ice- 
cream parlor  at  Chambersburg.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1906,  and  was  buried  with 
military  honors  February  21,  1906,  in 
Cedar  Grove  cemetery.  Revs.  Stine  and 
Brewbaker  officiating. 

Many  years  after  the  occurrence  tlie 
friends  of  Dolly  Harris  suggested  that 
she  should  have  her  photo  taken  and  sell 
it  for  revenue  as  well  as  for  fame,  but 
her  husband  and  friends  dissuaded  her 
from  doing  so.  The  picture  given  here- 
with was  taken  from  a  crayon,  by  per- 
mission of  her  daughter. 

In  The  Lady  of  Winderslee  and  Other 
Poems,  a  volume  issued  in  1 890  by  Geo. 
W.  Kettoman.  oi  Highrield.  Pa.,  the 
South  Mountain  Bard,  Dolly  Harris's 
act  has  been  immortalized  in  these  stir- 
ring verses : 

Xo  more  the  cannons  furrow  deep 
The  moUl  wherein  our   fathers  sleep; 
The  meteor  ilare  of  sunlit  sword 
Xo  more  lights  up  the  bloody  sward; 
The   beat   oi  hoof  and  battle-yell 
Xo  more  atlrighten  hill  and  dell: 
The  right  has  won,  the  contlici's  past, 
.\nd  peace  serene  is  ours  at  last. 
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Now  we  deligJit  at  fall  of  night 
To  gather  'round  our  firesides  bright, 
And  list  to  glorious  battle-rhymes, 
Or  read  the  tale  of  iron  times. 
For  martial  is  the  human  heart 
And  never  will  from  valor  part — 
In  peace  we  deck  our  battlefields 
And  burnish  our  forefathers'  shields. 

'Twas  on  a  sunny  day  in  June. 

And  wearing  thro'  tlie  afternoon, 

That  General  'Pickett,  under  Lee, 

Led  up  his  Southern  chivalry 

Thro'  old  Greencastle's  loyal  town; 

And  "stars  and  bars"'   and'  ba\onets   shone, 

When  out  ran  Dolly  Harris  true, 

Wrapped  in  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

One  hand  lay  hidden  in  a  fold. 

And  cla=,ped  a  dagger  in  its  hold. 

"Come,  tear  this  from  my  loins."'  she  said — 

^'The  wretch  that  dares  it — he  is  dead! 

Vile  traitors  to  our  fathers'  trust. 

You  should  long  since  have   bit  the  dust. 

Your  whole  curs'd  army  I  defy.  , 

And  I  shall  scorn  you  till  I  die  I'"  , 

She  flung  aback  her  tangled  hair. 
Her  eyes  put  on  an  angry  glare : 
The  pendent  portion  of  her  flag 
She  shook,  and  sneered  the  "rebel  rag." 


Louder  she  shouted  in  her  wrath : 
"Why  do  you  seem  to  shun  my  path? 
Come,  take  the  flag-you  have  betrayed — 
Rebellious  horde,  you  are  afraid  I"" 

"Haiti"  said  the  Southern  general.     "Halt! 
Return  salute  for  such  assault! 
Present  arms! — She's  a  noble  maid — 
A  true  American."  he  sa-id. 
Five  thousand  rifles  glittered  clear, 
Five  thousand  men  sent  up  a  cheer 
For  her,  the  bravest  oi  the  brave, 
Unawed  by  prison-cell  or  grave. 

"Forward,  once  more!"   brave  Pickett   criei 

"Such  girl   should  be  our  nation"=  pride. 

And  ever  hold  a  lofty  place 

In  the  proud  annals  of  her  race!"' 

Then  as  the  heavy  ranks  moved  on, 

WitJi  bayonets   slanted   in  the   sun, 

A  many  a  Southern  hero  gazed 

On  that  young  woman's   face  amazed. 

An  hour  brave  Dolly  Harris  stood. 

Draped   in   her   country's  flag,   and    viewed 

The  massive  columns  passing  by. 

With  proud  contempt  and  flashing  eye. 

Was  ever  braver  woman  born, 

A  narion's  record  to  adorn?"" 

Is  there  no  place  for  Dolly"s  name 

On   Pennsvlvania's   roll  of  fame? 


Weather-Prognostications  and  Superstitions 

Among  the    Pennsylvania  Germans 


BY    TOHN    B.-\ER    STOUDT. 


II. 


(The  first  article  of  this  series  appeared  in 
Vol.  VI,  No.  3    (July,  1905),  page  3^8— Ed.) 

PRACTICALLY  all  our  German  an- 
cestors have  been  tillers  of  the 
soil.  The  abundance  of  their  har- 
vests, in  fact  their  very  lives,  depended 
on  the  conditions  of  the  weather.  There- 
fore they  closely  scanned  the  sky.  the  air. 
the  earth,  for  sig^ns  that  would  indicate 
the  weather  for  the  coming  day  or  sea- 
son. In  tlMS  way,  by  observing  weather- 
sequences  and  noting  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain atmospheric  conditions  on  their  stock 
and  objects  in  the  world  about  them,  they, 
acquired  a  rich  store  of  weather-lore. 
The  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  t(")  genera- 
tion in  the  form  of  trite  sayings  and 
proverbs.  Some  of  these  sayings  pos- 
sess real  merit  and  are  not  to  be  ridiculed 


as  merely  idle  talk  of  old  women,  or 
weather-fools :  others  have  lost  their  f 
tency  by  having  been  transplanted  to  f( 
ei^rn  lands,  where  dissimilar  climatic  cc 
ditions  prevail,  while  a  large  proporti 
are  based  on  unscientific  and  partial  c 
servation.  or  are  the  offspring  of  fan 
and  superstition. 

Thunder   on   April    Fool's    dav   brings   gc 

luck. 

Thunder  before  seven,  seven  more  thund 
showers  during  the  day. 

Sn.-^kes  will  not  awakor>  from  their  stup 
in  spring  until  after  the  first  thunder-stor 
1  he   thunder  shaking  tlie   earth  wakens  the 

If  you  kill  a  snake,  particularly  a  blackin.n 
and  iiang  it  on  a  t'once  or  the  limb  of  a  ir 
rain  will  come.  (I'ndoubtedly,  it  you  w 
long  enough. — Kd.) 

Snakes     expose     themselves,     especially 
s[*ring»  on  the  approach  01  rain. 
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The  singing  of  .a  tree-frog  always  forttclls 
rain. 

When  the  sun  goes  do^hi  behind  a  cloud  on 
Thursday  evening,  expect  rain  before  Sunday. 

If  the  sun  sets  clear  on  Friday  evening,  no 
rain  will  comie  before  Monday. 

If  it  rains  on  John  Huss's  day  (Jnly  6),  tlie 
chestnut  crop  for  the  year  will  be  small  in 
quantity  and  poor  in  quality. 

Rain  on  Good  Friday  portends  a  dry  spring. 

Rain  on  Easter  Sunday  will  be  followed  by 
seven  rainy  Sundays. 

Rain  on  Whitsunday  will  be  followed  by  six 
weeks  of  wet  weather. 

In  dry  weather,  when  creek5  and  springs 
have  gone  dry  and  suddenly  become  moist 
again,  or  when,  in  common  parlance,  they 
"sweat,"  a  heavy  rain  may  be  expected'. 

Drains,  ditches,  manure-heaps,  pig-sties,  as 
weil  as  old  s.iioke-pipes,  become  more  offen- 
sive before  rain. 

Flies  sting  and  are  more  troublesome  be- 
fore rain 

Tobacco  becomes  moist  (sweats)  before 
rain. 

Fish  bite  readily  and  swim  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  just  before  rain. 

If  the  cat  runs  wildly  about  the  house,  rain  is 
sure  to  follow. 

If  the  cat  basks  in  the  sun  in  February,  it 
must  go  back  to  the  stove  in  March. 

Im  Horning  gcht's  scJiun  schecna  Daga, 

Die  iins  vurn  Frihling  zi-olla  saga. 

(Fair  days  come  even  in  February,  to  tell 
us  of  the  coming  spring.) 

Lamp  wicks  crackle,  candles  burn  dim,  soot 
falls  down,  walls  and  pavements  are  damp, 
just  before  rain. 

When  corns,  wounds  and  sores  itch  or  pain 
more  than  usual,  rain  will  fall  shortly. 

When  the  perfume  of  flowers  is  unusually 
perceptible,  rain  is  sure  to  follow. 

If  it  clears  up  during  the  night,  the  fair 
weather  won't   last   long. 

When  the  heron  flies  up  the  streani,  it 
searches  for  water ;  if  it  fmds  some,  it  will 
stay  for  some  time  and  rain  may  be  expected. 
But  if  it  returns  soon,  it  has  found  no  water 
and  a  dry  spell  will   follow. 

The  appearance  of  wild  ducks,  or  herons, 
except  along  large  streams,  indicates  rain  for 
several  days. 

If  geese  splash  their  wings  in  the  water,  it 
is  going  to  rain. 

If  fowls  roll  in  the  dust,  rain  is  at  hand. 

When  wrens  whistle  about  the  house,  rain 
is  sure  to  come. 

Rain  before  seven,  clear  before  eleven. 
(English.) 

Die  friha  Rega  un  die  Alta-lVeiu'er-Danz, 
die  halta  net  lang  a'.  (Early  rains  and  old 
women's  dances  do  not  last  long.) 

First  robins  indicate  the  approach  of  spring. 


Unusually  fine  and  warm  days  during  the 
colder  mojiths  are  called  "weather-breeders" — 
it  being  expected  that  a  change  for  the  worse 
will  shortly  follow. 

LicJitmess,  Spinna  vergess, 
Un's  Fiider  hahcer  g'fress. 
That   is,   we  are   now   half   thro'   the   winter 
and    ought    to    have    one    half    of    our    fodder 
still  in  store. 

Candlemas  Day  I  Candlemas  Day  I    CFeb.  2.) 
Half  our  fire  and  half  our  hay.    (English.) 
IVann's  regert  mach't  ihjss, 
Wann's  kisselt  macht's  Eis, 
JVann's  schneet    mac  Jit's  neiss. 
(Rain  makes  wet,  fine  hail  makes  ice,  snow 
makes  white.) 

SiDuiahhcker  niacJia  die  R-cga  dicker.     (Sun- 
peeps  thicken  the  showers.) 
Mattcis  hricht's  Eis; 
Hat  er  keins,  so  viacht  er  eins. 
(St.  Matthias'  day   (Feb.  24)    will  be  warm 
enough  to  break  ice,  or  cold  enough  to  make 
ice.) 

Mjjrgarot  macht  Baeka  rot, 
Ozcetrot  hringt  drucka  Brot. 
(Morning  red  makes  the  cheeks  red,  evenir.g 
red  brings  dry  bread.) 

En  nasser  April  un  en  kihler  Moi 
Bringa  z'iel  Friicht  un  z-iel  Hoi. 

Xasser  April  und  ki'ihler  Mai 

Fallen  den  Speicher  und  niachen  ziel  Heu. 

(German.) 
(A  wet  April  and  a  cool  May 
Bring  plenty  of  grain  and  hay.) 

A  dry  May  and  a  wet  June 

Make  the  farmer  whistle  a  merry  tune. 

(New  England  farmers.) 
Benedict    niacht    die    ZzAi^rla    dick.       (St. 
Benedict    (March  21)    makes  the  onions  grow 
thick.) 

Peter,  Paul, 

Macht  em  Karn  die   Warcel  faul. 
(On    Peter   and    Paul's   day    (June   29)    the 
roots  of  the  grain  begin  to  decay.) 
BartlioloiHxi: 
JVer  Gras  hot,  der  meh, 
Un  zi'er  Karn  hot,  der  se'. 
(On    Bartholomew's    day    (Aug.    24)  : 
Who  hath  grass,  let  him  mow  ; 
Who  hath  grain,  let  him  sow.) 
Dunne r  im  derra   ll'ald 
Bringt  viel  Kalt. 
(Thunder   when   the  woods   are  bare  brings 
much  cold.) 

Jl'ann's  dunnert   im   Miirc, 
Lacht  'm  Bauer's  Here. 
(Thunder    in    March    delights    the    farmer's 
heart,  as  it   foretells  a  rich   harvest.) 
Bei  Regadaga  rugt  n:er, 
Bei  scheeua  Daga  plugt  mer. 
(On   rainy   days   we   rest,  011    fair   days   w«- 
plow.) 
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Northampton  Town  and  Allentown 

A  Historical  Sketch 


IJY    JAMES    J 
(Conclu 


The  Great  Fire  of  1848 


ON  Thursday  afternoon,  June  i, 
1848,  Ascension  Day,  fire  broke 
out  in  a  stable  or  barn  belong- 
ing to  John  Eckert,  and  in  less  than 
three  hours  nearly  half  of  Allentown 
was  laid  in  ashes.  Boys  playing  with 
matches  are  said  to  have  been  the 
cause.  The  flames  ran  westward  from 
the  Square  along  Hamilton  street  and 
swept  the  leading  business-houses  away 
before  them.  Seventy  buildings,  among 
these  thirty-six  dwelling-houses  and 
eight  large  stores,  were  devoured.  The 
loss  reached  about  $200,000  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  property-owners,  few  of 
whom  had  insured  their  buildings  and 
stock.  A  public  meeting  was  held  next 
morning,  and  an  appeal  for  aid  was  sent 
thro'  the  country.  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Washington,  New  Orleans  and 
other  cities,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
counties,  responded  generously,  and  the 
sum  total  of  their  contributions  was 
$13,397.49.  One  effect  of  the  great  fire 
of  1848,  still  noticeable  among  our  peo- 
ple, is  the  disposition  to  make  a  holiday 
of  Ascension  Day,  on  which,  as  stated, 
the  fiery  visitation  occurred. 

Failure  of  the  Northampton  Bank 

Another  disaster,  of  different  nature 
and  the  first  of  its  kind,  befell  the  town  in 
1843,  when  the  Bank  of  Northampton 
failed,  after  having  done  a  successful 
business  for  thirty  years.  The  break- 
down was  caused  by  the  president,  John 
Rice,  who. had  been  speculating  with  his 
own  and  the  bank's  money.  The  defi- 
ciency, amounting  to  $263,059.11,  crip- 
pled business  and  ruined  many  small 
traders.  The  president  of  the  bank  tried 
to  abscond,  but,  as  the  conveniences  of 
travel  were  not  as  great  in  those  days  as 
now,  he  got  only  as  far  as  Coopersburg, 
nine  miles  south  of  the  scene  of  his  ac- 
tivity. There  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
sheriff    and    urqentlv    invited    to    return 


.     HAUSER. 

ded.) 

home.  He  gave  bail  for  $10,000  and  at 
citizens'  meeting  was  burned  in  effi^ 
That  wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  Non 
ampton    Bank    and    permanently    clos 

its  doors. 

Calamities  Were  Blessings  in  Disguise 
After  each  of  these  calamities  the 
were  people  who  thought  the  backbone 
Allentown  had  been  broken,  but  th 
were  all  mistaken.  Floods,  fire  a 
bank-failure  were  blessings  in  disgui 
rousing  the  inhabitants  to  fresh  ex< 
tions,  pointing  out  the  need  of  a  mc 
efficient  fire-department  and  more  si: 
stantial  banking  institutions.  Only  t 
lesson  of  the  floods  has  not  yet  been  pre 
crly  heeded  by  setting  a  well  defined  lir 
to  the  rivers  and  creeks  when  they 
"on  a  rampage."  If  there  were  an  ord; 
ance  governing  building  along  the  riv< 
banks,  requiring  all  structures  to  be  kt 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  bank,  so 
to  leave  room  for  an  overflow,  some 
least  of  the  disastrous  eft'ects  oi  the  floe 
might  be  avoided. 

The  Progress  of  Education 
The  early  history  of  education  in  . 
lentown     is     very     meager.       The     fi 
schools   were   parish   schools,   taught 
the    pastors    of    the    congregations. 
1773  an  octagonal  schoolhouse  was  bu 
as    one   v.riter   tells   us,    in   the   rear 
Zion's    Reformed    church.      In    1795 
Irishman  named   Brown  began  to  tea 
our  great-grandparents  the  rudiments 
knowledge.     Mr.  Brown  was  followed 
turn  by  Mr.  Thatcher.  Mr.  Eberhard  a 
John  Ryan.  There  were  very  few  scho 
houses  in  those  days,  and  schools  wt 
held   wherever   they    found   room.      T 
school- furniture  was  oi  the  rudest  kii 
The  teachers  were  free  and  easy.  Tuiii 
cost  fifty  cents  a  month  and  the  schi> 
term  lasted  three  months.    There  was 
free-school  system  then,  and  the  toacht 
were  not  responsible  to  any  one  for  th^ 
acts  in  the  school-room. 
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John  Boycl,  an  Englishman,  opened  a 
school  in  Northampton  Town  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  understood 
no  German  and  his  pupils  no  English. 
The  birch  and  cowskin  were  freely  used 
to  stimulate  his  pupils  to  study.  Such 
were  the  educational  advantages  our 
forefathers  here  enjoyed  a  hundred  and 
more  years  ago. 

In  1813  a  school  for  girls  was  opened. 
A  young  ladies'  seminary  appeared  in 
183 1,  and  in  1867  the  AUentown  Female 
College,   now   known   as   the   AUentown 


building  erected  with  State  aid  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eighth  and  Walnut 
streets  in  1825.  It  remained  in  opera- 
tion about  forty  years  and  many  of  our 
foremost  citizens  were  educated  therein. 
The  AUentown  Seminary,  another 
boys'  high  school,  was  opened  in  1848  in 
a  building  erected  near  Trout  Hall  by 
Messrs.  Pretz  and  \\'einsheimer,  two  en- 
terprising merchants.  This  institution 
developed  in  1867  into  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege, a  Lutheran  school,  which  has  prov- 
ed  a  great   blessing   to   the   community 
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College  for  Women,  was  organized  with 
Rev.  W.  R.  Hofford  as  its  first  president. 

This  institution,  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Linden  streets,  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  of- 
fers superior  advantages  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  ladies. 

The  first  teachers'  meeting  of  Allen- 
town  was  held  at  Worman's  Temple,  lat- 
er known  as  the  Fountain  House,  at  the 
Crystal  Spring,  in  1827.  A  superinten- 
dent of  schools  was  appointed  in  1851. 
The  AUentown  High  School  was  opened 
in  1858. 

AUentown  Academy,  Muhlenberg  College 

The  AUentown  Academy  was  incor- 
porated March  iS.  1S14.  and  opoiKxl  in  a 


The  first  president  of  the  new  college  wa; 
Rev.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  a  descendant  o 
Dr.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  th< 
honored  patriarch  oi  die  Lutherar 
church  in  America.  This  institutior 
gradually  outgrew  its  quarters,  and  ii 
1904  was  transferred  as  "Greater  Muh 
lenbcrg"  to  the  spacious  and  elegan 
buildings  erected  on  its  new  ground: 
west  of  Greenwood  Cemetery,  near  tli< 
western  boundary  of  the  city.  Standing 
on  rising  ground,  those  buildings  mak< 
an  imposing  appearance  and  atYord  : 
beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  coun 
try.  For  two  years  the  institution  hai 
been  under  the  care  oi  Rev.  Dr.  J.  W 
Haas. 
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The  Periodical  Press  of  Allentown 
The  first  newspaper  of  Allentown,  so 
far  as  known,  was  the  Unahhaengiger 
Rcpublikancr,  a  German  weekly,  estab- 
lished in  July,  1810,  by  Christian  L.  Hut- 
ter.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  German  peri- 
odicals in  the  country  and  is  now  edited 
and  published  by  William  F.  Schlechter. 

Dcr  FricdcnS'Bothe,  und  Leclia  County 
Auzcigcr  was  started  September  28,  181 2, 
by  Joseph  Ehrenfried  &  Co.  It  opposed 
the  war  with  England  and  advocated 
peace,  hence  its  name,  Herald  of  Peace. 
Later  it  became  the  Alleiitoivn  Fricdcns- 
bote.  It  has  passed  thro'  many  hands 
during  the  ninety-four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  is  still  m.aking  its  weekly 
rounds.  Wilson  J,  Hartzell  is  the  present 
proprietor.  ^ 

The  IVclthote,  also  a  German  weekly, 
was  founded  in  1854  by  Benjamin  F. 
Trexler  and  has  a  large  circulation 
among  the  German-Americans  of  the 
West.  ■  It  is  now  also  owned  by  ^Ir. 
Hartzell.  Another  German  paper  long 
published  here  is  the  Jugend-Frcund,  a 
monthly,  established  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Brobst  in  the  interests  of 
Lutheran  Sunday-schools. 

In  18 1 7  C.  L.  Hutter  started  the  first 
English  paper  in  the  county.  It  was 
called  Lehigh  Centinel  and  lived  only  a 
short  time.  In  1837  John  Royer  estab- 
lished the  Lehigh  Bulletin  as  the  succes- 
sor of  the  Centinel.  In  1847  ^"'c  changed 
the  name  of  his  paper  to  Allentown  Dem- 
ocrat and  sold  it  to  Rafferty  &  Hannum. 
In  1856  the  Democrat  was  bought  by  C. 
Frank  Haines  and  W.  K.  Ruhe,  who 
launched  it  on  a  very  prosperous  career. 
It  is  preeminently  a  paper  for  local  news. 

The  Chronicle  and  News,  a  Republican 
daily,  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  late 
Robert  J.  Iredell,  Jr.,  and  conducted  by 
him  for  many  \ears.  From  the  same  of- 
fice issues  the  Lehigh  Register,  a  weekly, 
founded  in  October,  1846,  by  A.  L.  Ruhe. 

The  Daily  City  Item  was  established 
January  i,  1878.  as  successor  to  the  Daily 
Herald  and  ably  edited  for  many  years 
by  Cyrus  Kuntz,  who  died  in  July,  1904. 
It  is  Democratic  in  politics. 


The  Allentown  Critic  was  started  in 
1883  by  Samuel  S.  Woolever  and  sus- 
pended in  1885.  Three  years  later  it 
was  revived  and  became  the  Allentown 
Morning  Call,  which  since  October,  1904, 
has  been  doing  well  under  the  ownership 
and  editorial  guidance  of  David  A.  Mill- 
er. The  Allentown  Daily  Leader,  the 
only  penny-paper  in  the  county,  dates 
from  August  28,  1893. 

Of  short-lived  journalistic  ventures 
Allentown  has  had  quite  a  few.  Such 
were  the  Lehigh  Democrat  (1843),  ^^^ 
Allentonian  (1850J,  the  Evening  Dis- 
patch (1868),  the  Evening  Bulletin 
(1875),  the  Bugle  (1876),  the  Evening 
Telegram  (1882),  the  Allentown  Critic 
(;i883-'85)  and  others. 

At  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 

After  the  ^lexican  War  Allentown, 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  enjoyed 
peace  for  fully  thirteen  years.  The  firing 
of  the  Confederates  on  Fort  Sumter, 
April  12,  186 1,  roused  its  people  anew  to 
war.  On  that  memorable  day  Governor  A. 
G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  received  the 
following  telegram:  "The  war  has  com- 
menced. The  batteries  opened  fire  upon 
Fort  Sumter  at  4  a.  m." 

W'hen  this  great  civil  conflict  broke 
out,  each  section  of  the  country  regarded 
the  other  with  contempt.  The  people  of 
the  North  believed  it  would  be  "only  a 
breakfast,"  but  before  it  was  over  they 
had  had  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 
The  people  of  the  South  were  equally 
confident ;  they  said  they  would  capture 
Washington  in  a  short  time  and  conipel 
the  government  to  make  peace.  How 
sadly  both  sides  erred  was  seen  during 
the  four  long  years  of  bloodshed  that  fol- 
lowed, until  the  great  struggle  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  North  and  the  glo- 
rious Stars  and  Stripes  floated  once  more 
above  a  united  nation.  This  war  taught 
both  sections  what  they  had  not  known 
before.  It  taught  them  to  know  and  re- 
spect each  other  better  and  it  showed 
foreign  nations  the  true  valor  of  the 
American  citizen.  Slavery,  that  great 
blot  on  the  nation's  shield,  was  thereby 
wiped  out  forever. 
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"First  Defenders"  and  Later  Volunteers 

When,  on  April  15.  1861,  the  immortal 
Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation,  calling 
out  the  militia  of  the  loyal  States  to  quell 
the  Rebellion,  little  Lehigh,  the  gem 
county  of  the  Lehigh  valley,  responded 
nobly.  The  Allen  Infantry  under  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Yeager.  of  Allentown,* 
were  one  of  the  first  five  companies  that 
offered  their  services  to  the  President, 
the  others  being  the  Ringgold  Light  Ar- 
tillery of  Reading,  the  Logan  Guards  of 
Lewistown,  the  Washington  Artillery 
and  the  National  Light  Infantry  of  Potts- 
ville.  These  "First  Defenders''  were 
mustered  in  April  18.  1861.  and  at  once 
set  out  for  the  defense  of  Washington, 
where  they  arrived  the  same  day  after 
having  passed  unarmed  thro*  a  furious 
mob  at  Baltimore.  For  this  action  they 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Flouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  were  rarely  tendered, 
only  for  great  and  signal   services,   and 


•This  corr.pany.  consisrir.g  of  4?  cmcer=  and  men, 
left  Allentown  on  V.'ednei<iay  afteiTvoon.  April  17. 
1861,  for  Harrisburg.  The  A:!en  Rii?es  under  Captain 
Tilghman  H.  Good,  uith  which  the  Jor-lan  Anillerists 
had  united  into  one  company  of  78  men,  foliov-ed  a 
few  days  later,  and  on  Saturday.  April  20,  the  Allen- 
to«m  Rifics.  a  company  recruited  in  two  days  by  Major 
W.  11.  Ilar.gen.  comprisin?  ^j  omcers  and  mtn  from 
Allentown  and  46  from  Catasauqaa,  left  .\IIentown  for 
the   State  capitaL — Ed. 


which  were  expressed  in  the   followin 
terms : 

Thirty-seventh  Congress  of  the  Unit< 
States,  July  22,  1861.  Resolved,  That  li 
thanks  of  this  House  arc  due  and  arc  here* 
tendered  to  the  530  soldiers  from  Penn^>han 
who  passed  thro'  the  mob  at  Bai:in:orc  ar 
reached  Washington  on  the  i8th  of  April  la 
for  the  defense  of  the  national  capital. 

Galusha  A-  Gioo*-, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represeniativt 

The  sons  of  Allentown  and  Lehic: 
nobly  served  their  country  during  t? 
great  Rebellion.  They  were  represcnte 
in  thirteen  regiments  of  the  Union  arrr 
and  saw  ser\-ice  in  \'irginia.  the  Can 
linas,  Georgia,  Florida.  Tennessee  ar 
their  own  State.  r>ne  half  oi  the  Fort; 
Se^■enth  Pensylvania  regiment,  recruitc 
by  Colonel  Tilghman  H.  Good,  of  Alia 
tov.n  in  August,  1861.  consisted  of  L 
high  county  men.  Our  people  prov( 
their  patriotism  not  only  by  deeds  of  va 
or  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  in  ca 
ing  for  and  keeping  want  from  the  do'^ 
of  the  dear  ones  whom  the  soldiers  h« 
left  behind. 

City  of  Allentown — List  of  Mayors 

March  12.  1867,  was  another  red-lett 
day  for  Allentov.n.  for  then  the  b:-' 
put  off  her  short  dress  and  came  V- . 


*-'-  ^ 


Xi»kTIlWEST  CORNER  OF  CENTRE  S^jlARE.   ABOIT   I>T» 
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full-ficdged  city.  Then  some  proposed  to 
call  her  Allen  City,  which  would  be  quite 
appropriate,  but  the  old  name  had  be- 
come too  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  the  people  for  any  further 
change.  Allentown  she  is  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  she  endures. 
The  first  city-election  was  held  May 
I,  1867.  Samuel  McHose  was  chosen  as 
the  first  mayor,  and  served  two  years. 
His  successors  in  office  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

1869  to  1872,  Col.  Tilghman  H.  Good. 
1873,  nine  months,  Thos.  C.  Yeager. 
1873,  three  months,  Herman  Schuon. 

1874  to  1876,  Gol.   Tilghman    H.    Good. 
1876  to  1878,  E.  B.  Young. 

1875  to  1880,  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Martin. 
1880  to  188-4,  Dr.   Edwin  G.   Martin. 
1884  to  18S6,  Edward  S.  Shimer. 
1886  to  1888,  Werner  K.  Riihe. 
1888  to  1890,  H.  W.   Allison. 

1890  to  1893.  Col.  Samuel  D.  Lehr. 
1893  to  1896,  H.  W.  Allison. 
1896  to  1899,  Fred  E.   Lewis. 
1899  to  1902,  James  L.  Schaadt. 
1902  to  1905.  Fred   E.  Lewis. 
Since  1905,  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Yost. 

December  5,  1905.  Dr.  C.  D.  Schaeffer 
was  chosen  acting  mayor  in  place  of  Dr. 
Yost,  who  is  sojourning  for  his  health  in 
Colorado. 

News,  Travel  and  Transportation 

A  century  and  more  ago  letters  and 
messages  were  carried  to  and  from 
Northampton  Town,  as  elsewhere,  by 
post-riders.  Then  came  the  stage-coach 
for  personal  travel.  The  Lehigh  Canal 
was  opened  in  18 19.  and  freight  was 
conveyed  on  river-arks  and  canal-boats. 
The  first  railroad  to  strike  Allentown  was 
the  Lehigh  \'alley,  which  was  opened  in 
1855  ^"<^  marked  a  new  epoch  in  trans- 
portation. The  East  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lehigh  &  Susquehanna,  and  the  Perkio- 
men  Railroad  followed  in  due  time. 

A  line  of  street-cars  drawn  by  horses 
was  opened  by  the  Allentown  Passenger 
Railway  Company  ]\Liy  23.  1868.  The 
first  trolley-car  was  run  in  Allentown 
June  30,  1891,  by  the  Allentown  ^'  lieth- 
lehem  Street  Railway  Company.  Febru- 
ary 3,  1893,  the  Lehigh  \'alley  Traction 


Company  appeared  on  the  scene  and  in 
1894  bought  out  the  first-named  com- 
pany. ]jy  building  new  roads  and  ab- 
sorbing others  this  system  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 
Trolley-lines  now  radiate  from  Allen- 
town in  all  directions,  extending  to 
Chestnut  Flill  (F'hiladelphia),  Macungie, 
Slatington,  Siegfried's,  Egypt,  Bangor, 
Easton,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth  and  other 
places.  The  Allentown  &  Reading  Trac- 
tion Company  operates  a  trolley-line  be- 
tween these  two  cities.  Dorney  Park, 
Central  Park  and  ^Manhattan  Park  arc 
some  of  the  amusement-resorts  develop- 
ed by  the  trolley-companies  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Allentown. 

Two  telegraph-companies,  the  West- 
ern Union  and  the  Postal,  have  offices  in 
Allentown,  open  continually.  There  are 
also  two  telephone-exchanges,  that  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Telephone  Company, 
opened  in  1876,  and  that  of  the  Lehigh 
Telephone  Company,  organized  in  1900 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Consolidated 
Telephone  Companies  of  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  "War  with  Spain 

After  an  interval  of  thirty-three  years 
of  peace  our  country  was  again  involved 
in  war,  in  consequence  of  Spain's  bad 
treatment  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  Again 
Allentown  and  Lehigh  county  responded 
promptly  to  the  President's  call,  by  send- 
ing two  full  companies  and  many  indi- 
viduals who  enlisted  elsewhere.  The  two 
Allentown  companies  were  Co.  B,  under 
Captain  Medlar,  and  Co.  D,  Captain 
Spangler ;  they  belonged  to  the  Fourth 
regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania, commanded  by  Colonel  D.  B. 
Case,  of  Lancaster,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel O'Neill,  of  Allentown.  They  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves  by  their 
services  in  Puerto  Rico,  proving  that  the 
spirit  of  i)atriotism  which  had  actuated 
their  fathers  and  forefathers  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  days  oi  the  Revolution  uas 
still  alive  in  their  own  breasts.* 


•For  the  names  cf  the  (jnllant  sons  of  .Mlcntovkn  and 
I.chiirh  who  served  in  the  wars  ot  the  Union  se<  Mr. 
Hauscr's  History  ot   Lehigh  County. — Ed. 
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Lehigh  County's  Soldiers'  Monument 
A  long  cherished  patriotic  purpose  of 
the  people  of  Allentowii  and  Lehigh  was 
successfully  accomplished  October  19, 
1899,  by  the  unveiling  of  a  magnificent 
soldiers'  monument  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$42,000  in  the  middle  of  Center  Square. 
This  monument  of  \'ermont  granite  is 
97  feet  high  and  rests  on  a  foundation 
35  feet  square.  On  each  side  five  steps 
lead  up  to  the  first  section  of  the  monu- 
ment proper,  where  the  four  branches  of 
the  national  army — infantry,  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery and  navy — are  typified  by  bronze 
figures  of  heroic  size.  The  east  side  also 
shows  a  beautiful  group  symbolizing  the 
reunion  of  North  and  South  under  a 
common  flag.  On  the  same  side  is  a 
bronze  tablet  with  a  suitable  inscription, 
and  the  other  sides  are  ornamented  with 
bronze  medallions  of  Generals  Hartranfi, 
Meade,  Hancock  and  ]\IcClellan.  From 
this  section  rises  a  tall  shaft,  surmounted 
by  a  goddess  of  Liberty,  thirteen  feet 
high.  The  day  chosen  for  the  dedication- 
ceremonies  was  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  in 
which  many  Lehigh  county  soldiers  took 
an  honorable  part,  and  the  hundred-eigh- 
teenth anniversary  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  Va.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious autumn-day  and  brought  forth  an 
enormous  crowd  to  witness  the  military 
and  civic  display  and  hear  the  stirring  ad- 
dresses. 

A  Glance  at  Allentown  To-day 
A  brief  description  of  Allentown  as  it 
is  now^  will  most  fittingly  conclude  our 
historical  sketch. 

The  ''Queen  City  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley," as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  its  ad- 
mirers, is  located  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Little  and  die  Dig  Lehigh,  about  sixty 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia  and 
ninety  miles  almost  due  west  of  Xew 
York,  in  latitude  north  40  degrees.  2>^^ 
minutes  and  4  seconds,  and  longitude 
east  of  Washington  i  degree,  34  min- 
utes and  14  seconds.  This  is  worth  not- 
ing, tho'  not  necessary  to  know  in  order 
to  reach  the  place,  for  Allentown  is  con- 
nected by  rail  and  trolley  with  every 
part  of  the  outside  world,  as  already 
said. 
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SOLDIERS-     MONTMEXT    ON    CENTER    SQL". 
-A.S  il  appeared  ou  the  mornlns  of  Its  UnveiliDS 
Oct.   19.  1S09 

Taking  Center  Square  at  Seventl 
Hamilton  streets  as  a  hub.  the  city 
extends  north  one  mile,  south  one 
east  half  a  mile  and  west  two  miles. 
limits  are  Whitehall  street  to  the  v 
the  Lehigh  canal  to  the  east,  the  " 
Lehigh  to  the  scnuh  and  Twenty- 
street  to  the  west.  Its  area,  dividec 
eleven  wards,  is  figured  at  2 J  16.25 
or  3.5214  square  miles,  and  has  rooi 
22.000  buildings.     For  twentv  vear 
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city  has  been  growin.s^  rapidly  to  the 
north  and  west.  488  buildings  were 
erected  in  it  last  year,  489  in  each  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  and  580,  the  largest 
number,  in  190T.  The  total  of  buildings 
now  is  about  7600, 

The  population  of  Allentown  in  1880 
was  18,063,  in  1890,  25.228,  in  1900, 
35,416.  The  directory  of  1906  registers 
44,831  names,  exclusive  of  unbaptized  in- 
fants and  exclusive  of  the  suburbs — East 
Allentown,  South  Allentown  and  South- 
east Allentown. 

Allentown  is  a  healthy  place.  Its 
death-rate  last  year,  based  on  an  estimate 
of  41,000  inhabitants,  was  14.06  per 
thousand.  Two  reasons  contribute  to  this 


Sii,c//),<jyi,  and  they  employed  8447 
wage-earners. 

The  public-school  system  of  Allentown 
com[)rises  119  schools,  132  teachers  and 
about  6200  pupils,  also  17  school-houses 
with  124  school-rooms.  There  are  up- 
wards of  forty  religious  congregations, 
many  of  which  worship  in  large  and  im- 
posing churches.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
a  handsome  six-story  building  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Centre  Square,  erect- 
ed in  1902,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  a 
comfortable  home  at  722  Walnut  street. 

The  tallest  building  in  Allentown  is  the 
new  eight-story  structure  of  the  Allen- 
town Bank  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Center  Square,  which  rises  to  the  height 
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THE    OLD    FAIR   GROUNDS    AT  SIXTH  AND   LIBERTY  STS. 
Site  of  tbe  Allentown  Fair  for  thirty-six  jeurs,  from    lSo3  to  ISSS 


favorable  showing:  the  elevation,  404 
feet  above  sea-level  at  the  highest  point, 
and  its  abundant  supply,  of  pure  spring- 
water.  In  1895  ^^^^  basin  of  Crystal 
Spring  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  1901 
a  loan  of  $225,000  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  water  from  Schantz's 
Spring,  five  "niiles  to  the  west,  for  the 
growling  needs  of  the  city.  In  this  mar- 
velous spring,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
connected  by  a  subterranean  channel  with 
Lake  Erie,  the  water  pours  from  an 
opening  thee  feet  in  diameter  and  ap- 
parently bottomless. 

In  1900  there  were  491  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Allentown.  an  increase 
of  109  for  die  preceding  decade.  The 
capital   invested   in  those  industries  was 


of  1 27 J  2  feet.  At  Sixth  and  Turner 
streets  a  Federal  building  is  being  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  post-office  at  a  cost  of 
$115,000.  A  public  park,  five  and  a  half 
acres  in  extent,  is  to  be  opened  this  year 
in  the  western  portion,  between  Linden. 
Turner.  Fifteenth  and  West  street>. 

The  Allentown  Hospital,  at  Seven- 
teenth and  Chew  streets,  was  opened  May 
22.  iS9<x  The  number  of  patients  treat- 
ed there  until  the  close  of  1905  was  3792. 
At  Rittersville.  two  miles  east  of  Allen- 
town, the  State  is  building  a  Homeopatli- 
ic  Insane  Asylum,  for-which  the  Legisla- 
ture has  hitherto  appropriated  $350,000. 
The  administraiion-buikling  oi  this  insti- 
tution is  practically  finislied :  it  has  a 
frontage  of  400  feet. 
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"The  Great  Allentown  Fair" 

No  description  of  Allentown  would  be 
approximately  complete  without  some 
reference  to  its  annual  Fair.  On  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  fame  of  the 
city  abroad  is  founded.  *'The  great  Al- 
lentown Fair"  is  a  phrase  known,  not 
only  all  over  the  vState,  but  over  a  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration.  The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Agricultural  Society, 
begun  in  1852  on  a  tract  betv>'een  Walnut 
and  Union  streets  and  continued  since 
1889  in  its  new  grounds  at  Chew  and 
Seventeenth  streets,  is  great  and  grow- 
ing greater  all  the  time.  The  present 
grounds  comprise  nearly  52  acres,  and 
the  annual  receipts  of  the  Fair  have  in- 
creased from  $1200  to  $57,861.50.     The 


attendance  on  "Big  Thursday"  last 
was  estimated  at  eighty  thousand  p< 


Allentown's  Good  Name 

After  all,  the  most  solid  foundatio 
the  good  name  of  Allentown  lies  i 
fact  that  her  people  are  industrious, 
est,  law-abiding,  hospitable,  patriotic 
religious.  The  great  majority  of 
are  of  good,  sturdy  German  stock,  j 
is  no  discredit  to  the  town  that  the  1 
sylvania-German  vernacular  is  still  1 
daily  upon  its  streets,  in  its  stores, 
tories  and  homes.  May  the  •'"Queer 
of  the  Lehigh  \'alley"  ever  contin 
grow  and  prosper,  and  may  the  virti 
her  founders  descend  upon  their  chi 
and  successors  for  generations  to  ( 


The  Rainbow-Chaser 


BY   CHARLES    K.    MESCHTER,    BETHLEHEM,    PA. 


O'er  the  hills  one  day  I  strayed 
On  a  path  which  cattle  made; 
Toward  me   came  a   little  boy 
With  a  face  brimful  of  joy. 

'Whither  goest  thou,  my  child, 
O'er  these  pastures,  wide  and  wild? 
Come  with  me  and  we  shall  roam 
To  your  peaceful  hillside  home.'' 

'X^o,  no,  mister,  Til  go  there 
Where  the  rainbow  paints  the  air  I" 
And  his  little  chubby  hand 
Pointed  to  the  rainbow-land. 

That's  the  toy  Ell  get  for  me 
And  my  sister,  don't  you  see? 
It  will  not  take  long  to  bring 
Back  that  pretty  colored  thing."' 

On  the  little  fellow  ran, 
Thinking  rainbows  otT  a  span; 
Down  the  hill  the  urchin  flew, 
Quicjvly  vanishing  from  view. 


On  the  cattle-path  I  trod. 
Smiling  at  the  works  of  God. 
Soon  a  man  came  into  sight, 
Shoulders  bent  and  hair  of  white. 

We  met.    "How  d"you  do!*'  said  I; 
"How  d'you  do  I'"  came  in  reply. 
Then  to  rest  we  briefly  sat 
While   we   talked   of  this   and  that. 

"Friend,"  began  he.  "I've  grown  old. 
Gathering  all  I  could  of  gold ; 
That  has  been  the  sole  delight 
E'er  for  me,  now  stooped  and  white 

We  soon  rose :  the  stranger  went, 
His  hoard  was  his  sole  intent. 
Happiness,  what  is  it,  pray? 
Tell  me  ere  life  slips  away! 
Man  with  gold  or  boy  in  glee. 
Rainbow-chaser,  which  is  he? 


Retires  from  the  Ministry 

Owing  to  impaired  health  and  advanced  age 
Rev.  Andrew  B.  Shelly,  pastor  of  the  West  and 
East  Swamp  Mennonite  congregations,  has 
asked  to  be  relieved.  He  was  born  in  Mil- 
ford,  Bucks  county.  September  2},.  1S34.  as  the 
only  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Bauer  Shelly. 
and  is  a  direct  descendant  oi  .\braham  Shelly, 
who  came  from  Switzerland  orI'Vance  early  in 
the  eiirhteopth  century.  He  was  ordained  to 
preach  on  Good  I'riday,  March  J4.  iS(.M- 


The  President  to  be  Invited 
The  seventeentii  annual  gathering  o 
Reformed  people  of  southern  Pennsyl 
Maryland,  the  two  \'irginias  and  the  D 
of  Columbia  took  place  July  10  a:  Penir.a 
It  was  unanimously  decided  to  send  a  s 
conunittee  to  Washmgton  to  invite  Pre 
Roosevelt  to  next  year's  meeting.  The  ai 
ance  at  the  meeting  was  estimated  at 
than  15.000  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  HotTheins.  of 
tinsburg.  W.   \'a..  presided. 
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Our    Pennsylvania-German   Wives   and 

Sweethearts 

Toast  at  the  banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  Reading,  Pa.,  October  2',  igoj. 
BY    PROF.  GEORGE  T.  ETTIXGER,  PH.D.,    DEAX  OF  MUHLEXKERG  COLLEGE. 


OF  the  many  customs  in  vogtie  in  the 
United  States  Xavy  one  seems  to 
me  to  be  particularly  beautiful. 
At  midnight  of  the  last  day  in  the  year, 
as  the  clock  strikes  the  hour  that  rings 
out  the  old  and  rings  in  the  new,  the  men 
drink  to  the  health  of  their  absent  wives 
and  sweethearts.  It  is  equally  fitting  that 
we,  at  this  evening  hour,  which  marks 
the  end  of  one  year  of  our  Society  and 
the  beginning  of  another,  should  drink 
to  the  health  of  ''Our  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man Wives  and  Sweethearts."  But 
would  that  this  most  tender  of  toasts  had 
fallen,  if  not  literally  at  least  figuratively, 
into  more  worthy  and  competent  hands ; 
for  this  is  a  theme  too  delicate  for  awk- 
ward lips  to  salute,  too  tender  for  rude 
hands  to  touch — a  theme  that  tolerates 
not  the  tampering  of  a  mere  tyro,  but  re- 
quires the  thoro'ness  of  the  expert  and 
the  skill  of  the  specialist.  The  head,  the 
heart  and  the  hand  must  unite  to  do  jus- 
tice to  this  dearest  of  toasts. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  assure  you,  with  great 
trepidation,  increased  as  my  eyes  run 
along  the  tables  adorned  by  the  beauty 
of  "our  Fennsylvania-German  wives 
and  sweethearts" — it  is,  I  repeat,  with 
great  trepidation,  that  I  attempt  to  say 
something  even  faintly  befitting  the  sub- 
ject. 

To  add  to  my  difficulties,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  have  conscientious  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  toast,  as  it  is 
limited  to  "our  Pennsylvania-German 
wives  and  sweethearts."  Xow  we  all 
know  that  not  all  of  our  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania  -  German  Society.  The 
phraseology  of  the  toast,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  class- 
legislation  and  consequently  to  be  uncon- 
situtional.  In  fact,  at  one  time  I  had  se- 
rious thoughts  of  submitting  the  entire 
question  to  the  Attorney-General,  but 
knowins:  the  intimate  relations  which  ex- 


ist between  that  legal  dignitary  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this 
Society,  I  refrained  from  drawing  the 
State-Government  into  the  case.  I  shall, 
accordin.c^ly,  take  the  liberty  of  embracing 
(please,  ladies,  do  not  be  alarmed)  in  my 
remarks  all  our  wives  and  sweethearts, 
whether  Pennsylvania-Germans  by  birth 
or  by  conquest  and  annexation.  I  shall, 
furthermore,  regard  the  terms  '*wives" 
and  ''sweethearts"  as  synonyms,  inasmuch 
as  our  wives  ought  to  be  our  sweethearts 
and  our  sweethearts,  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready our  wives,  should  be  very  promptly 
brought  into  that  permanent  relation. 
Nay,  in  my  loose  and  rather  free  inter- 
pretation of  the  terms  of  the  toast,  I  shall 
include  also  our  mothers  and  even  our 
mothers-in-law.  For  where  in  the  wide 
universe  shall  we  find  a  better  human 
friend,  one  that  still  believes  in  us  when 
all  others  have  failed  us.  than  the  mother 
that  gave  us  birth,  the  mother  that  watch- 
ed by  the  cradle  of  our  infancy,  the 
mother  that  in  sickness  nursed  us  back 
to  life,  the  mother  that  has  been  the  ideal 
and  the  inspiration  of  all  that  is  true  and 
noble,  the  source  of  all  the  purity,  all  the 
hope  and  all  the  courage  with  which  we 
fight  the  battles  of  life? 

Those  of  you  that  form  your  ideas  of 
the  mother-in-law  from  reading  the  comic 
columns  of  our  sensational  press,  may  be 
surprised  that  I  should  be  so  bold  as  to 
include  in  our  toast  the  mother-in-law, 
who,  in  the  minds  of  many,  has  become 
proverbial  for  a  superabundance  of  acid- 
ity in  her  mental  make-up  and  an  unfet- 
tered disposition  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  younq^er  generation.  The  obser- 
vation and  the  experience  of  many  \ears 
have  led  me  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  Pennsylvania-German  mother- 
in-law.  in  spite  of  all  the  obloquy  heaped 
upon  her  devoted  head,  has  been,  is  now 
and  in  all  lunnan  probability  will  continue 
to  be  a  most  useful,  nav  invaluable  mem- 
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ber  of  society.  I  can,  tlicrcfore,  not  agree 
with  Pat  who  upon  inquiring  about  the 
prevaihng  styles  of  dress  for  occasions 
of  mourning  learned  th.at,  if  the  deceased 
had  been  very  nearly  related,  the  proper 
style  was  a  black  suit,  black  hat  and  black 
gloves;  if  the  departed  had  been  more 
remotely  related,  a  black  band  three 
inches  in  width  might  be  worn  on  the 
left  sleeve ;  and  if  still  more  distantly 
related,  the  band  might  vary  in  width 
with  the  degree  of  the  relationship. 
''Oho!"  said  Pat.  ''I  see — so  thot's  the 
shtoil !  Well,  give  me  a  shoesthring;  it 
was  my  wife's  mither.'' 

"In  all  ages  woman  has  been  the  source, 
of  all  that  is  pure,  unselfish  and  heroic 
in  the  spirit  and  life  of  man."  Orators 
have  lauded  her  influence,  poets  have 
sung  her  charms,  painters  have  portrayed 
her  beauty,  priests  have  praised  her 
purity,  and  philosophers  have  analyzed 
her  virtues.  Comedy  has  caught  her 
smiles ;  while  tragedy,  thro'  the  alchemy 
of  the  ages,  has  crystallized  her  tears 
into  the  priceless  pearls  of  truth  and 
purity.  Beautifully  has  Goethe  sung  in 
his  immortal  "Faust" : 

Alles  VcrgiingUchc 
1st    nur   cin    Glcichniss; 
Das  Uncul'dnglichc, 
Hier  zi'ird's  E reign  iss; 
Das  Unbcschrciblichc, 
Hier  ist  es  gethan; 
Das  Eii'ig-lVeibliche 
Zieht  mis  liinan. 

And  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  in 
praise  of  woman  in  general  is  equally 
true  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  wom- 
en, whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  present. 
No  less  than  their  highly  lauded  sisters. 
the  Pilgrim  mothers  of  Xew  England. 
did  those  sturdy  German  maids  and 
matrons  of  earlier  days  brave  the  anger 
of  tempestuous  waves,  face  the  dangers 
and  ditficultifs  of  the  savage  wilderness 
and  of  still  more  savage  men.  bringing 
with  them  from  the  Fatherland  those 
sterling  traits  of  character  which  aroused 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  historian 
Tacitus  nearly  two  tliousand  years  ago. 
It  is  thro'  tlie  help  of  the  noble  women 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  that  we 
are  what  we  are  today.  And  as  we 
gather    arouml    this^    brilliant     banquet- 


board,  rendered  still  more  brillian 
the  presence  of  the  descendants  of  I 
faithful  women  of  earlier  days,  le 
not  forget  the  times  when  our  forefa 
lived  in  cabins  in  the  wilderness,  ar 
which  the  wintry  wind  whistled  its 
ful  strains,  the  ferocious  wolves  ho 
in  angry  and  discordant  chorus,  am 
savage  and  unrelenting  Redman  w 
his  fierce  but  futile  warfare.  1 
were  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls 
the  fiery  furnace  of  physical  suft< 
and  self-sacrifice  were  forged  the  st 
characters  that  have  made  Pennsyh 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  of  our  i 
and  noble  Union  of  States.  Then 
lio:hted  the  pure  flame  of  faith,  love 
tience.  fortitude  and  heroism,  whicl 
the  help  of  the  Almighty,  shall  nevei 
As  over  the  ashes  of  the  Roman 
nelia  was  inscribed  the  loving  lei: 
"The  Mother  of  the  Gracchi."  so 
the  graves  of  those  brave  and  pic 
women  may  we  proudly  write: 
^lothers  of  the  Republic." 

So  much  for  the  Pennsylvania-Ge 
women  of  colonial  days.  What  sii 
say  of  their  descendants,  our  wives 
.  sweethearts  ?  In  beauty,  wit  and  at 
in  virtue,  piety  and  goodness,  in  don 
skill  and  housewifely  thrift,  in  everx 
able  and  endearing  quality,  in  shoi 
all  that  constitutes  true  womanly  w 
our  Pennsylvania-German  wives 
sweethearts  are  second  to  none  oi 
face  of  the  globe. 

By  their  skill  in  combination,  by 
cleverness  of  invention,  by  their  del 
in  manijnilation.  they  have  elevated 
added  cooking  and  baking  to  the 
arts  and  become  the  successful  riv? 
the  proverbial  French  chef.  So.  the 
you  who  happen  to  be  so  unfortuna 
not  to  have  had  Pennsylvania-Ge 
mothers  or  wives,  do  not  form 
opinion  of  Penns\lvania-Gennan  b; 
from  the  farmer's  remark,  when  to 
first  time  he  delved  into  the  mysteri 
a  cream-pufi"*.  As.  in  expectation 
solid  bite,  his  monstrous  molars  c 
upon  the  delicate  and  delicious  n 
and  tlio  rich  amber-colored  con 
trickled  down  his  unkempt  beard,  h 
claimed  :  "Die  Kuchc  siit.  bci  djst. 
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In  domestic  cleanliness,  our  Pennsyl- 
vania-German wives  and  sweethearts 
have  no  equals,  and  but  one  rival,  their 
Dutch  sisters  across  the  seas.  I  know 
of  Pennsylvania-German  women  so  clean 
that  they  wash  their  Exton  crackers  be- 
fore using-  them  ;  and  I  understand  that 
one  of  them,  upon  her  removal  to  Phila- 
¥  delphia,  actually  first  washed  the  water 

in  which  she  afterwards  washed  the 
crackers.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  these  inveterate  foes  of  filth,  these 
apostles  of  cleanliness,  down  on  their 
knees,  scrubbing,  with  brush  in  hand, 
the  boardwalks  and  the  brick  pavements 
of  their  model  homes.  If  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,  then  our  Penns}'lva- 
nia-German  women  can  surely  enter  the 
pearly  gates. 

In  the  virtue  of  economy,  likewise, 
these  daughters  of  German  descent  are 
unexcelled.  I  have  heard  of  some  who, 
in  their  enthusiastic  and  earnest  endeav- 
ors to  have  forty-nine  cents  do  the  duty 
of  two  dollars  on  bargain-day,  in  the 
mad  crush  of  their  rival  bargain-seeking 
sisters,  ruined  twenty-dollar  dresses. 

And  when  occasion-  demands,  she  can 
also  becoine  eloquent.  At  early  morn 
when  in  the  language  of  the  poet 

"Slow  buds  the  pink  dawn  like  a  rose 

From   out    night's   gray   and   cloudy    sheath; 

Softly  and  still  it  grows  and  grows, 
Petal   by  petal,   leaf  by  leaf 

a  belated  and  well-laden  Pennsylvania- 
German,  a  lawyer  that  had  practiced  at 
the  wrong  bar,  was  found  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  unlock  the  door  of  his  domicil 
with  the  burnt  end  of  a  match  in  lieu  of 
a  key  and  exclaiming  in  his  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust:  "Die  vcrdoUtc  Ras- 
cals hen  mir  zvidder's  ScJilissclloch 
g'stolile!"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  his 
spouse,  the  beloved  partner  of  his  bed 
and  board,  grew  eloquent,  even  at  early 
dawn,  when  she  beheld  the  plight  in 
which  her  liege  lord  and  master  pre- 
sented himself,  and  that  she  very  prompt- 


ly proceeded  to  exercise  her  oratorical 
powers  upon  her  very  select  and  limited 
audience  of  one? 

These  Pennsylvania-German  wives  of 
ours  are  our  best  and  keenest  critics. 
Themselves  lovers  of  the  ideal  and  of 
perfection  —  what  aesthetic  tortures,  in 
view  of  their  own  angelic  perfection, 
must  they  not  suffer  because  oi  our  glar- 
ing defects  I  Alas,  in  our  treatment  of 
the  charming  dears,  the  lover  too  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  the  mere  hus- 
band, as  was  the  case  with  our  friend 
W'ilhelm,  who  was  seen  strolling  down 
the  street  in  company  with  a  woman. 
His  friend  E'ranz,  meeting  him  next  day, 
asked :  'A'ilhelm,  who  vas  dot  lady  you 
valked  mit  yesterday?"  ''Dot  lady? 
Yesterday?  Vy,  dot  was  no  lady,  dot 
vas  my  vife.'' 

In  their  love  of  liberty  and  in  devotion 
to  their  country,  our  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man women  are  the  peers  of  their  patri- 
otic sisters  of  antiquity.  The  sons  of 
Pennsylvania-German  mothers,  the  hus- 
bands of  Pennsylvania-German  wives 
were  among  the  very  first  to  respond  to 
the  call  to  arms  when  the  Rebellion  roil- 
ed up  its  unhallowed  waves  to  engulf  our 
Ship  of  State.  With  loving  hearts  and 
with  willing  hands  they  prepared  the 
boxes  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  sol- 
diers in  the  field ;  and  by  their  sympathy 
and  their  prayers  they  aided  the  right- 
eous cause  that  eventually  triumphed. 
Eligh  on  the  scroll  of  American  patriot- 
isni  are  enrolled  the  names  oi  Pennsyl- 
vania's citizen-soldiers,  and  first  among 
those  citizen-soldiers  come  the  patriots 
of  Pennsylvania-German  descent.  From 
their  mothers,  their  wives,  their  sweet- 
hearts, came  the  inspiration  to  do  and 
to  dare. 

Tiien  here  is  to  the  health  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania-German wives  and  sweethearts! 

May  we  ever  be  as  loyal  as  they  are 
lovely,  as  courageous  as  they  are  charm- 
ing, as  hoi>cful  as  they  are  helpful,  and 
as  brave  as  thev  are  beautiful. 


Die  Hahna  wu's  menscht  fechta  duhn, 

Hen  net  all  langa  Schpora ; 
Un  viel  vun  unsra  greeschta  Esel 

Hen  ah  ken  langa  Ohra. 

— Goethe  von  Berks. 


Die  Mund  wu  alfert  so  laut  gauza, 

Duhn  Menscha  net  oft  beissa, 
Un  Manner  wu  am  lauischta  pralla, 

Duhn  ah  net  viel  verreissa. 

— Goethe  von  Berks. 
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The   Wild   Rose   of   Bethlehem 

An  Original  Tale  by  the  ''Little  Hunchback,"  Translated 
from  the  German 

(Continued    from   May   number.) 


NOBSCOPEN  saved  my  life,  but  he  was 
not  my  father,"  said  Rosie,  with  trem- 
bling voice,  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
eyes.  After  a  short  pause  she  continued: 
"Your  name,  Major  Heatherfield,  leads  me  to 
suppose  that  our  parents  were  good  friends, 
if  they  were  not  really  blood-relations.  This 
circumstance  and  your  royal  uniform— which 
uniform  my  father  too  used  to  wear,  as  I  re- 
member— have  emboldened  me  to  break  the 
vow  of  secrecy,  which  indeed  has  ceased  to 
bind  me  since  the  assassination  of  Nobscopen, 
altho'  the  revelation  brings  back  to  my  mind 
with  unspeakable  sorrow  my  dreadful  separa- 
tion from  my  parents  and  my  lonely  orphan- 
age. Since  my  tenth  year  the  murderer 
of  my  whole  family  is  pursuing  me  as  an 
avenger  of  blood." 

Again  she  pressed  both  hands  to  her  face 
and  broke  into  convulsive  sobs.  Heatherfield, 
deep!}'  moved,  drew  her  gently  to  his  breast 
and  asked  with  intense  interest :  "And  your 
father's  name?" 

"Colonel  Glendon,  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Highlanders,"   answered   Rosie. 

"What!"  cried  the  young  officer,  astonished. 
"Is  it  possible?  O,  wonderful  ways  of  Provi- 
dence! And  you  are  Esther  Ellen  Glendon, 
the  sole  surviving  heir  of  the  Glendons,  so 
long  considered   lost?" 

"How!  You  know  my  history?  ^Iy  name 
is  Esther  Ellen,  and  here  are  the  only  keep- 
sakes of  my  family,  which  my  faithful  friend 
Nobscopen  carefully  guarded  and  kept  for 
me."  Saying  this  she  drew  a  string  of  shells 
from  her  bosom  and  handed  it  to  the  major, 
who  viewed  them  so  intently  that  he  took  no 
note  of  what  was  going  on  about  him.  Not 
so  Rosie.  Scarcely  had  she  put  the  string  in 
his  hand,  when  she  sprang  up,  seized  his  gun 
and  struck  a  powerful  blow  at  some  object 
with  the  butt  end.  The  same  moment  the  offi- 
cer uttered  a  cry  and  sank  stunned  at  Rosie's 
side.  But  near  him  lay  another  unconscious 
form :  an  Indian,  who  had  crept  up  behind  the 
tree  and  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow,  only  to 
be  felled  himself  the  next  instant  by  the  Wild 
Rose  with   Heatherfield's  gun. 

With  flashing  e\es  and  disheveled  hair, 
looking  like  a  maniac,  the  girl  quickly  loosened 
the  sash  of  her  friend,  turned  over  the  half 
dead  savage  and  tied  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  She  shook  Heatherfield  and  blew  her 
breath  into  his  ears  until  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness; then,  without  giving  him  time  i"o 
understand  what  had  happened,  she  adjured 
him  to  return  to  Trout  Hall.  Just  as  th-y 
emerged  from  the  thicket  and  caught  sight  of 


the  Hall  and  the  Lehigh  Mountain  beyond, 
she  slackened  her  pace  and  seized  her  com- 
panion's arm. 

"Glendon  Heatherfield,"  she  said,  "you  have 
sworn  by  all  that  is  sacred  and  dear  to  you, 
not  to  betray  my  secret ;  I  expect  you  to  keep 
your  solenm  vow.  My  tracks  are  discovered. 
Before  you  leave  Trout  Hall  I  shall  find  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  why  I  may  not  now  re- 
veal my  history." 

Heatherfield,  who  felt  like  one  dreaming, 
solemnly  assured  her  of  his  faithfulness  and 
would  have  sealed  his  promise  with  another 
glowing  kiss,  if  Mrs.  Mulligan's  shrill  voice 
had  not  disconcerted  him. 

4.     Scandal   and    Separation 

The  major  hurried  ahead  of  Rosie,  and  Mrs. 
Mulligan  advanced  to  meet  him.  She  told 
him  that  a  rider  had  come  from  Philadelphia 
who  wanted  to  see  him  and  the  Governor  on 
urgent  business,  and  could  hardly  express  her 
astonishment  that  such  a  fine  gentleman  had 
been  strolling  in  the  woods  with  a  vagabond 
Indian  girl.  Heatherfield  answered  nothing, 
but  hastened  to  the  house,  where  he  found  the 
messenger  and  ere  long  was  engaged  in  a 
conversation  so  pleasant  that  he  almost  forgot 
his  sore  head  and  his  adventure  in  the  woods. 
Rosie  had  to  sufiter  much  more  from  Mrs. 
Mulligan,  who  bitterly  reproached  her  and 
threatened  to  tell  Mrs.  Allen  all  about  her  bad 
behavior.  Rosie  found  it  hard,  after  thus 
pouring  out  her  heart,  to  return  to  her  sub- 
ordinate place,  and  she  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  the  angry  woman's  garrulity  to  her- 
self and  her  new  friend.  With  a  beating  heart 
she  awaited  the  return  of  the  guests. 

The  fatal  hour  of  her  defamation  came 
soon  enough.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were 
gilding  the  light  clouds  above  the  Lehigh 
Mountain,  when  the  hoof-beats  of  approaching 
horses  began  to  re-echo  thro'  Trout  Hall.  The 
party  returned  along  the  road  laid  out  the 
previous  year  from  Bakeoven  Knob  on  the 
Broad  Mountain.  Heatherfield  and  the  mes- 
senger hurried  to  meet  them,  and  soon  the 
whole  company,  evidently  pleased  with  theit 
visit  to  the  re.^pectable  setrlers  of  Whitehall, 
were  comfortably  seated  before  the  house 
Mrs.  Mulligan  and  the  negroes  prepared  3 
meal  while  the  Governor,  the  new  comer  and 
Heatherfield  carried  on  an  animated  discus- 
sion of  the  latest  news  from  Philadelphia. 
Naturally  Mrs.  Allen  had  to  inquire  at  once 
of  Mrs.  Mulligan  concerning  her  new  Indian 
ward,  and  could  hardlv  believe  what  the  bab- 
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bling  woman  told  her.  She  was  worried,  for 
she  had  been  tliinking  of  the  girl  all  day,  being 
firmly  resolved  to  adopt  her  and  send  her  to 
school  in  Philadelphia  for  at  least  a  year. 
She  was  keenly  disappointed  and  could  hard- 
ly repress  her  displeasure  with  Heather- 
field  for  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  affair. 
She  took  the  first  chance  to  tell  Mr.  Allen,  and 
half  an  hour  after  the  home-coming  of  the 
party  the  negroes  and  hostlers  as  well  as  the 
guests,  all  but  the  Governor — who  was  still 
busy  talking  with  the  messenger — knew  the 
aw^ful  story  of  Major  Heatherfield's  rambles 
with  a  young  squaw. 

Mrs.  Denny  was  mad  at  this  behavior  of  her 
stepson,  as  she  used  to  call  him,  and  repeated- 
ly approached  the  Governor,  to  tell  him  the 
whole  affair;  but  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind,  whom  to  address  first,  the  major  or  her 
husband.  The  Governor,  noticing  her  pertur- 
bation, arose  and  asked  the  cause.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  charge  against  Heatherfield, 
he  called  him  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
Heatherfield  succeeded  in  giving  such  a  turn 
to  his  story  that  the  first  storm  of  anger  was 
allayed.  He  said  he  had  wanted  to  ask  the 
girl  her  origin  and  startled  her  so  that  she  ran 
away;  then  he  had  sought  her  out  and  induced 
her  to  turn  back. 

Poor  Rosie  was  treated  contemptuously  by 
the  servants,  and  all  the  good  humor  of  the 
party  seemed  upset.  The  ladies  gave  curt  an- 
swers to  the  young  major  and  his  brother  of- 
ficers looked  at  him  significantly,  as  if  to  say: 
"Old  fellow,  you  have  stirred  up  a  hornets' 
nest."  After  a  short  talk  with  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen,  the  Governor  stepped  up  to 
Heatherfield  and  said  sternly : 

"Glendon,  you  go  to  Philadelphia  to-morrow 
morning,  and  you,  Guthrie."  turning  to  the 
messenger,  "you  go  to  Gnadenhiitten  to-mor- 
row, and  take  this  troublesome  girl  along  and 
leave  her  with  the  2\Iohegans  settled  there." 

Heatherfield  tried  to  make  excuses,  but  the 
Governor  cut  him  off  by  saying :  **Not  a 
word."  During  this  unpleasant  scene  supper 
had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  when  at  last 
the  guests  remembered  their  appetites,  Hea- 
therfield stayed  behind  pouting,  but  really  hop- 
ing to  find  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 
Rosie  a  few  moments.     He  failed  '"  this. 

Neither  he  nor  Rosie  slept  that  night.  Often 
as  he  tossed  about  on  his  couch  he  thought  of 
revealing  the  ■whole  secret  of  the  innocent 
girl;  but  he  again  remembered  the  Indian's 
attack,  his  own  solemn  promise  and  ■the  fact 
that  Rosie  had  not  told  him  why  she  must  still 
gruard  her  secret.  Day  had  scarcely  begun  to 
break  when  he  heard  Mulligan  and  his  wife  up 
and  talking  in  the  neighboring  hut.  A  new 
thought  flashed  thro'  his  mind,  which  he 
promptly  carried  out.  He  arose,  dressed  and 
noiselessly  passed  thro'  the  house  to  Mulli- 
gan's cabin,  where  a  handful  oi  silver  quickly 
accomplished  his  purpose.  Rosie  was  called, 
and  the  lovers  were  allowed  to  talk  together 
alone  in  the  hut. 


When  the  door  had  closed,  Rosie  nestled 
close  to  her  friend,  who  fervently  kissed  her. 
"Glendon,"  she  said,  *'if  you  can  make  it  pos- 
sible before  leaving  to  find  the  place  where  the 
Indian  surprised  us  yesterday,  search  at  once 
for  the  string  of  shells  which  in  our  excite- 
ment we  forgot  there.  I  am  resolved  :o  the 
utmost ;  with  a  heavy  heart  I  go  among  the 
Mohegans.  They  will  receive  me  kindly,  but 
I  have  a  presentiment  of  blood,  murder  and 
arson   which   I   shall  see  there." 

''Esther  Ellen,"  Heatherfield  broke  in,  "why 
will  you  not  allow  me  to  reveal  your  origin 
and  bring  you  back  to  your  countrymen,  as 
the  bride  and  future  wife  of  Glendon  Hea- 
therfield?" 

"Xot  now,  not  now,"  the  girl  answered, 
convulsively  clasping  his  neck  and  hiding  her 
flushed  face  upon  his  breast.  "One  year  more, 
and  I  shall  be  free.  Yours,  Glendon,  yours 
alone  then  shall  be  my  love,  my  life,  my  all." 

"And  may  I  not  know  the  cause  of  this  un- 
natural separation,  the  key  to  this  tormenting 
secret?" 

"I  trust  you  fully.  I  feel  drawn  to  you  ir- 
resistibly. I  love  you,  Glendon,  but  dare  not, 
can  not  tell  you  more  than  this :  Keep  the 
string  of  shells,  it  is  my  talisman.  As  long  is 
it  remains  in  safe  hands,  my  life  and  my  fu- 
ture are  safe;  if  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  my 
implacable  foes,  my  life  is  forfeit.  How  is  it, 
Glendon,  can't  you  manage  to  see  me  in 
Gnadenhiitten?" 

"Be  assured,  dear  girl,  I  shall  be  with  you 
ere  six  months  have  passed.  And  you  prom- 
ise then  to  remove  the  veil  entirely  from  this 
strange   secret?" 

"Glendon,  with  love  to  you  hope  revives  in 
my  heart.  In  the  visions  of  my  feverish 
slumbers  last  night  appeared  the  pale,  bloody 
form  of  my  mother,  as  I  saw  her  last,  when 
the  cruel  red-skins  dragged  her  about  by  the 
hair  and  murdered  her  before  my  very  eyes. 
The  phantom  smiled  upon  me  and  thrice  in 
succession  appeared  before  my  restless  couch; 
each  time  she  seemed  more  friendly  and  whis- 
pered:  Trust  in  Providence  and  your  new, 
faithful  friend.  Within  a  year,  probably  even 
sooner,  you  will  be  free  and  safe."  Rosie 
trembled  all  over  as  she  related  this. 

"Dreams  are  delusions."*  said  Glendon.  "Let 
not  these  feverish  fantasies  disturb  you.  If 
there  is  nothing  more  to  prevent  you  from 
telling  your  secret  than  a  feverish  dream.  I 
will  lay  the  whole  matter  before  our  friends 
this  very  day.  The  orders  that  threaten  to 
separate  us  will  be  withdrawn,  and  Esther 
Ellen  Glendon  will  be  recognized  as  the  bride 
of  her  Heatherfield." 

Rosie  released  herself,  stepped  back  and 
pointing  her  finger  at  him  with  solemn  mien 
said:  "Glendon.  we  human  beings  are  nearer 
the  spirit-world  than  our  rude  senses  allow  us 
to  perceive.  Only  after  years  of  pain  and  sor- 
row does  the  mind  become  less  susceptible  to 
external  impressions  and  acquire  some  slight 
consciousness   oi  the   spirit-world,   which    sur- 
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rounds  us  everywhere.  The  loving  guardian 
spirit  of  my  mother  has  informed  mc  that 
thro'  you,  Glendon,  I  shall  be  freed,  but  it  has 
told  me  also  that  this  can  not  be  done  yet.  I 
know  not  why,"  and  again  she  caressed  her 
friend,  "but  I  would  be  denying  myself,  if  I 
did  not  trust  this  information  and  act  accord- 
ingly. And  you  must  find  and  faithfully  guard 
the  string  of  shells.  Go  then,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  and  try  to  find  it.  The  Shawnee  war- 
rior, whom  in  despair  I  knocked  down  with 
your  gun,  would  hardly  hunt  for  it ;  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  consciousness — my  feeble 
blow  did  not  hurt  him  seriously — he  ran  away, 
fearing  pursuit.  Go,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  if 
I  can  see  you  depart  in  possession  of  my  token, 
I  shall  hope  the  more  confidently  for  our  next 
meeting  in   Gnadenhiitten." 

The  lovers  parted  affectionately,  never  im- 
agining that  ]\Irs.  Mulligan  had  watched  them 
all  the  while  thro'  a  cleft  in  the  back  door. 

Glendon  Heatherfield  hurried  to  the  woods, 
and  before  tlie  guests  of  Trout  Hall  had 
awakened  from  their  nap,  he  returned — with 
his  sash,  but  without  the  string.  The  sash 
was  tied  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  and  to  it  was 
fastened  a  short  piece  of  the  string,  as  a  sign 
that  the  daring  warrior  had  carried  off  the 
rest  in   triumph. 

Two  hours  later  !\Iajor  Heatherfield  was 
ready  to  depart  and  said  a  cold  good-by  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Allen,  the  other  officers  and 
the  ladies.  He  had  found  no  further  chance 
to  speak  to  Rosie,  but  she  had  seen  the  sash 
in  his  hand  and  understood.  She  knew,  if  the 
Indian  had  left  behind  him  the  sash,  he  cer- 
tainly had  taken  the  string  of  shells.  Sadly 
she  looked  after  the  young  rider  until  his  red 
uniform  disappeared  in  the  bushes,  and  soon 
after  she  had  to  leave  also. 

The  Governor  gave  Guthrie  a  letter  to  the 
head  of  the  Moravian  community  at  Neu- 
Gnadenhiitten,  and  accompanied  by  two  Del- 
aware Indians  as  guides  the  Wild  Rose  with 
a  heavy  heart  left  the  place  where  in  so  short 
a  time  she  had  learned  to  know  and  love 
Heatherfield,  where  her  talisman  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  her  foes  and  her  pure,  noble 
character  had  been  so  rudely  assailed  by  a 
tattling,  foolish  woman  that  she  was  scarcely 
deemed  worthy  of  a  kind  word  at  parting. 

When  Rosie  and  Heatherfield  were  gone, 
Mrs.  Mulligan  put  fresh  oil  on  the  fire  of  dis- 
satisfaction by"  telling  Mrs.  Allen  of  the  lov- 
ers' secret  conference,  tho',  knowing  very  little 
English,  she  could  not  repeat  what  they  had 
said.  Still  her  story  confirmed  the  suspicion 
that  Heatherfield  had  made  love  to  a  dissolute 
Indian  girl,  and  the  Governor,  who  found  it 
out  soon  enough,  was  much  incensed.  He 
threatened  to  send  the  major  with  Braddock's 
army  to  Fort  Duqucsne.  in  order  to  drive 
those  foolish  whims  out  of  his  head.  He  was 
so  much  displeased  that  but  for  a  wedding  on 
the  Lehigh  ^fountain,  to  which  his  otVicers 
were  invited,  he  would  probal)ly  have  returned 
to  Philadelphia   the  next   day.     Moreover   Mr. 


Allen   had  arranged,   for  his  diversion,  a  big 
shad-catch  by  the   Indians  on  the  morrow. 

5.     A  Wedding-Frolic  and  a  Shad-Catch 

The  British  officers,  whose  visit  to  Trout 
Hall  was  their  first  trip  to  the  frontiers  of 
civilization,  were  delighted  to  partake  m  a 
wedding-frolic  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Wissler  Dillenbcrger,  a  Reformed 
preacher  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  Egypt 
church  the  previous  year,  had  come  on  a  visit 
and  was  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He  and 
some  young  settlers  from  Whitehall  accom- 
panied the  officers  to  the  bride's  home,  a  little 
log-hut  in  which  oiled  paper  served  for  win- 
dow-panes. There  he  tarried  while  his  com- 
panions rode  on  to  meet  the  bridegroom's 
party  coming  from  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Among  the  scattered  settlers  weddings  were 
great  festivities,  anticipated  with  pleasure  for 
weeks  by  young  and  old.  On  the  morning  01 
the  great  day  the  groom  would  gather  his 
friends  at  the  house  of  his  father  and  proceed 
with  them  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  which 
was  usually  reached  by  noon  and  in  which  ihe 
ceremony  took  place. 

Imagine  a  group  of  merry  lads  and  jolly 
lasses,  in  a  region  where  neither  store,  tailor 
nor  milliner  can  be  found  within  thirty  miles, 
all  riding  horses  whose  accoutrements  showed 
that  blacksmiths  and  saddlers  were  equally- 
far  off,  along  rugged  forest-paths  and  Indian 
trails.  The  men  were  clad  in  linsey  hunting- 
shirts,  leather  breeches  and  moccasins;  the 
women  all  wore  linsey  petticoats,  sacques  of 
woolen  or  linen  stuff,  coarse  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads  and 
buckskin  gloves.  Here  and  there  might  be 
seen  buckles,  rings,  buttons  and  the  like — 
family-heirlooms,  brought  across  the  sea  by 
their  parents.  Old  saddles,  bags,  blankets, 
fastened  in  many  cases  with  ropes,  served  as 
seats  upon  the  horses'  backs.  The  party  came 
up  the  narrow  woodland-path  in  double  file. 
while  their  songs  and  laughter  resounded 
thro'   the   forest. 

The  young  Whitehaller  who  led  the  officers' 
party  espied  them  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
gave  the  signal  agreed  upon  and  hid  wi:h  his 
companions  in  the  bushes.  When  the  bride- 
groom's party  halted  in  the  clearing  to  rest 
their  horses,  those  in  ambush  fired  otT  iheir 
pistols,  and  the  scene  that  followed  was  amus- 
ing in  the  highest  degree.  Some  horses  reared 
on  their  haunches,  others  broke  away;  the 
girls  were  screaming,  while  the  older  people 
laughed  and  the  young  gallants  tried  hard  to 
save  their  ladies  from  falling.  Shouts,  laugh- 
ter, cheers  and  even  some  angry  swearin? 
commingled  in  a  babel  oi  sounds.  Here  a 
plump  lass  lay  laughing  on  the  ground:  5^\^'"'^ 
another  tumbled  right  into  the  arms  of  her 
jealous  lover's  rival,  tho'  the  former  did  his 
best  to  keep  her  in  the  saddle.  Everybody 
knew  it  was  only  a  friendly  surprise,  and  ihc 
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young  officers  were  greeted  \vir.h  thundering 
hurrahs. 

About  a  mile  from  the  bride's  home  another 
prank  was  played.  Two  young  fellows  were 
chosen  to  ride  a  race  across  trunks,  brush- 
wood, trenches  and  whatever  else  might  be  in 
the  way,  to  the  bride's  house,  where  a  bottle 
■']  of    whiskey,    usually     called     ''black     Betsey," 

awaited  the  victor.  A  loud  yell  was  the  sig- 
;  nal  to  start;  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  vic- 

tor returned  and  handed  the  bottle  to  the 
groom,  then  to  the  officers,  after  which  it  was 
passed  around  among  the  rest. 

When  the  ceremony,  rendered  more  impres- 
sive by  the  presence  of  the  officers,  was  per- 
formed and  all  the  guests  had  congratulated 
the  newly  wedded  pair,  the  feasting  began. 
Tables  and  benches,  rudely  fashioned  from 
t'ree-trunks  with  an  ax,  were  placed  around  the 
house  and  soon  the  whole  company  was  seat- 
ed. The  dishes  were  of  old  pewter  and  wood, 
some  of  the  spoons  of  horn  ;  knives  and  forks 
were  so  scarce  that  they  had  to  be  supple- 
mented with  hunting-knives.  The  viands  cor- 
responded with  the  pioneer-style  of  table-fur- 
nishings. There  was  plenty  of  meat — pork, 
fowls,  deer-  and  bear-steaks — and  an  abund- 
ance of  potatoes,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables. 
When  dinner  was  over,  dancing  began,  to  last 
until  the  next  morning.  The  British  officers 
were  so  well  pleased  with  it  all  that  they  for- 
got their  military  dignity  and  would  not  re- 
turn to  Trout  Hall  before  they  had  danced  a 
few  "square  fours"  and  '"jigs"  with  those  rosy- 
cheeked,  jolly  German  lasses. 

In  the  evening  Judge  xAllen  and  his  guests 
witnessed  the  interesting  process  of  catching 
shad,  as  performed  by  the  Indians  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  big  island  in  the  Lehigh.  A  dam 
had  been  built  there  across  the  river,  with 
plaited  work  in  the  middle,  resembling  a  per- 
forated box.  Here  some  Indians  were  sta- 
tioned to  catch  the  fish  with  their  hands  and 
throw  them  into  their  canoes,  while  others 
dragged  ropes  made  of  wild  vines  and  having 
limbs  of  trees  fastened  to  them  at  intervals 
of  two  rods  slowly  down  the  stream  froin  the 
upper  end  of  the  island.  Still  others  aided  the 
process  of  driving  the  fish  into  the  box  in  the 
middle  of  the  dam  by  be-ating  the  water  with 
poles  and  howling  like  demons.  The  full 
moon  added  to  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  tlie 
scene,  and  the  Philadelphians  were  astonished 
at  the  quantity  of  shad  caught  in  this  primi- 
tive manner. 

By  noon  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Allen's  solitary 
forest-dwelling  was  deserted  as  usual,  only 
Mulligan  and  his  tattling  wife  having  re- 
mained behind. 

6.     A  Horse-Thiefs  Fate 

Meanwhile  Rosie  was  tramping  on  wearily 
beside  the  two  Indians  and  Guthrie,  who  was 
moimted,  toward  her  destination.  Her  way 
led  along  the  Lehigh,  toward  the  Gap.  Where 
beautiful  farms,  imposing  iron-foundries  and 
prosperous    towns    now    mark    the    triumph    of 


civilization,  she  only  saw  the  h'ttle  columns 
smoke  curling  up  here  and  there  from  i 
scattered  cabins  of  the  settlers.  Millions 
blackbirds  and  a  multitude  of  croaking  cro 
seemed  to  share  possession  of  the  river-bar 
with  the  squirrels  that  filled  the  woods.  X 
and  then  a  herd  of  deer  fearfully  bounded  p 
the  wanderers.  Toward  evening  they  read 
Oplinger's  inn,  later  known  as  Craig's  t; 
ern,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lehigh  G 
Guthrie,  more  intent  on  saving  his  horse?  th 
on  getting  to  Gnadenhiitten  as  quickly  as  p 
sible,  decided  to  stop  here  for  the  night. 

Oplinger  had  seen  the  rider  from  afar  a 
was  glad  to  entertain  the  Governor's  messi 
ger,  who  could  give  him  reliable  informati 
about  the  latest  happenings  in  Philadelph 
The  Indians  sought  the  kitchen,  while  Guth 
and  Rosie  entered  the  little  bar-room.  wh( 
a  few  other  guests  sat  busily  talking  a 
stared  at  them  with  wide  open  eyes.  Wiih( 
a  word  Rosie  sat  down  sideways  on  a  ch: 
pillowing  her  flushed  brow  on  her  foU 
hands  Guthrie  was  soon  engaged  in  a  liv 
conversation  with  the  host,  who  ^•^'^  to  ask 
sorts  of  questions.  The  other  guests  put  ir 
word  now  and  then,  and  a  social  glass 
whiskey  did  not  check  the  talkativeness  of 
host.  When  he  had  at  last  satisfied  his  ct: 
osity,  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  ti 
ing  an  adventure  he  had  met  early  in 
morning. 

"The  barking  of  the  dogs  roused  me  just 
day  began  to  break.  I  got  my  gun,  stept  to 
window   and  there   distinctly   heard  that  -^ 
one  was  in  the  stable  among  the  horses.  C 
ing  the  boys  I  rushed  down  stairs,  and  just 
I    turned   the   corner   I   saw   one   oi  those 
cursed    redskins    clear    the   palisade   upon 
best   horse.      Crack!    my    rifle-ball    went    at 
him,  but  the  red  beast  was  gone.     The  wh 
house  was  alarmed,  and   in    less   time   than 
takes  to  tell  it  the  boys  were  mounted  and  i 
lowing    the    thief   across    the    fence.      But 
trusty  rifle  seldom  fails,  you  know.'' — here 
narrator   paused  and   took  a  drink  of  whis 
the    guests     following    his    example — "and 
didn't   fail  in  this  case.     Less  than  a  hundi 
yards    from    the    house    the    boys    found 
blamed  Indian,  bearing  his  bloody  deaih-w 
rant  near  the  heart ;  but  the  frightened  ho 
ran   away  and  it   took  a  long  time  to  capti 
him." 

"And  what  have  you  done  with  the  Indiar 
asked  Guthrie. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him?  He  is  d< 
as  a  door-nail.  He  is  lying  back  of  the  stal 
and  we  are  going  to  bury  him  to-night.  He 
no  friendly  Delaware  or  Mohegan :  he  is 
Shawnee,  and  the  devil  knows  what  brouj 
him  hither  to  steal  our  horses." 

At  the  word  "Shawnee"  Rosie  raised  1 
head  and  put  her  lojig.  black  hair  behind  ! 
ears,  so  as  to  hear  better. 

(To  be   continued.) 
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THE  OLD  UNION  CHURCH  AT  BOYERTOWN,  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO 

BY    "OXKEL    JEFF." 

Come,  Join  me  in  a  ramble  on  this  pleasant  summer  day 
Back  to  our  years  of  childhood,  when  the  people  on  their  way 
Were  going  to  the  old  brick  church  that  stood  on  hallowed  ground 
Where  now  ihat  stately  edifice,  the  Reformed  church,  is  found. 

The  older  people  living  yet  remember  now  quite  well. 
When  that  time-honored  edifice  was  minus  tower  and  bell ; 
When  people  flocked  from  every  point  to  hear  old  Miller  preach, 
To  point  the  way  to  heaven  and  the  Bible  truths  to  teach. 

They  gathered  in  that  edifice,  or  stood  outside  to  wait 

The  coming  of  the  preacher  with  his  firm  and  steady  gait. 

How  eager  some  would  forward  press  to  grasp  the  prottered  hand, 

While  words  oi  kindness  he  addressed  to  the  yeomen  of  the  land! 

The  greetings  being  over.  Conrad  Miller  led  the  way, 
To  preach  a  pointed  sermon  to  the  sinners  of  the  day. 
"Zum  Anfang  unscrcs  Gottcsdicusts;'  again  methinks  I  hear 
Fall  from  the  honored  pastor's  lips  so  earnest,  so  sincere  I 

I  hear  again  each  line  called  out  before  the  same  was  sung. 
While  from  the  organ's  well-worn  keys  old  Storb  the  music  wrung. 
I  see  him  sitting  on  ihc  bench,  the  organ  to  his  rear ; 
His  tremulous  and  squeaky  voice  again  I  plainly  hear, 

While  leading  off  m  singing  as  each  separate  line  is  read. 
To  aid  the  rest  in  singing,  who  their  "sing-books''  would  forget. 
How  nervously  he  pulls  the  stops  and  fumbles  on  the  keys, 
To  ring  out  notes  of  melody  the  audience  to  please! 
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That  tune  of  tunes,  "Old  Hundred."  to  arouse  the  weary  soul 
In  German  by  the  crowd  is  sung,  while  loud  its  echoes  roll; 
Or  else  some  tune  in  minor  key,  with  music  sweet  and  slow, 
Sung  by  the  timorous  organist  and  the  older  folks  below. 

We're  on  the  eastern  gallery,  midway  from  end  to  end. 
And  listen  to  the  preaching,  or  pity  some  dear  friend 
Whose  creeping  sense  of  drowsiness  shows  sadly  needed  rest, 
By  the  drooping  head  and  eyelids  with  his  chin  upon  his  breast. 

The  thought  then  comes  upon  me:  What  might  cause  this  drowsiness? 
What  influence  have  religious  thoughts  to  cause  this  man's  distress? 
Has  preaching  then  the  magic  power  to  calm  and  soothe  the  brain. 
To  put  to  sleep  in  one  brief  hour  these  heavy-headed  men? 

Jilen  who  enjoy  the  tricks  and  jokes  of  fakirs  on  the  street, 

And  tire  not  while  standing  out  for  hours  on  their  feet, 

While  here  in  church  in  tranquil  rest,  removed  from  Satan's  power, 

They  lapse  into  a  peaceful  sleep  in  one  fourth  of  an  hour. 

But  might  it  not  be  lack  of  faith  that  fills  the  sleeper's  mind? 
Indifferent  to  holy  truths — to  worldly  ways  inclined, 
That  when  the  Word  of  God  is  preached,  iho'  eloquent  the  theme, 
It  falls  upon  unfruitful  soil,  where  Satan  reigns  supreme? 

I  see  Reverend  Conrad  ^Miller,  on  the  pulpit  quaint  and  high. 
With  the  canopy  above  hiin  and  the  dove  about  to  fly; 
With  words  of  wisdom  he  expounds  the  Scriptures  to  us  all, 
And  cautions  all  to  walk  aright,  lest  we  may  err  and  fall. 

The  Klingelsjck  again  I  see,  with  tassel  and  with  bell, 
Securely  made  and  lined  inside  to  hold  collections  well ; 
With  fringe  around  the  border,  and  with  long  and  slender  pole; 
To  compass  pews  from  end  to  end  the  deacons  these  control. 

I  hear  them  on  their  mission  with  the  tingling  of  each  bell, 
To  rouse  up  all  the  sleepers  and  to  take  collections  well; 
I  see  one  deacon  pausing,  then  give  a  vigorous  shake 
Of  the  Klingelsack,  to  ring  the  bell,  some  sleeper  to  awake. 

Some  weary,  worn-out  farmer,  minus  tie  and  coat  and  vest, 
Who,  filled  with  words  of  wisdom  from  the  sermon,  sank  to  rest; 
Then  I  see  the  deacons  coming  with  contributions  all; 
Well  filled  with  cash  the  Klingelsack  are  hung  against  the  wall. 

Down  yonder,  'neath  the  gallery,  the  girls  in  Sunday  trim 
Are  joining  in  the  services  with  fervor  and  with  vim  ; 
I  see  they're  gazing  upward  to  imbibe  the  gospel  truths. 
To  scan  the  men  up  yonder,  or  their  lovers,  or  the  youths. 

The  boys  are  casting  glances  down  upon  the  ladies  fair, 
Who  just  return  the  compliment  with  upward  steady  stare. 
So  goes  the  world:  the  older  ones  join  in  the  fervent  prayer, 
And  listen  to  the  Word  of  God  which  is  expounded  there. 

The  middle-aged  go  at  times  to  rest  from  toil  and  care : 
But  nature  soon  asserts  her  power — they  fall  asleep  when  there. 
While  others,  filled  with  Christian  faith,  sit  calmly  and  serene. 
And  drink  in  all  the  gospel  truths — this  clearly  can  be  seen. 

While  preachers  rack  their  fertile  brains,  worn  out  with  constant  care, 
And  spend  whole  days  and  sleepless  nights  their  sermons  to  prepare, 
Their  words  of  wisdom  often  fail  to  catch  the  listless  ear, 
To  interest  the  lazy  ones,  devoid  of  sense  and  fear. 

Like  water  down  a  gosling's  back  their  eloquent  appeals 
Roll  harmlessly  on  barren  soil,  to  be  trodden  under  heels; 
Or  like  the  echoes  of  a  sound,  which,  passing  on.  we  find 
Roll  swiftly  over  stony  ground  and  leave  no  trace  behind 

August  16,  iS<)4. 
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Author's  Note. — The  old  Union  church-edi- 
fice of  Boyertown  was  owned  jointly  by  the 
Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tions. The  groimd  was  donated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  Ilenrich  Stauffer,  grandfather  of  our 
townsman  Frederic  K.  Stauffer.  Henrich 
Stauffer  had  purchased  a  certain  tract  of  land 
from  Rutter  &  Potts  about  the  year  1772,  of 
which  the  above  was  a  part. 

The  church  was  without  tower  and  bell. 
About  the  year  1850  a  small  tower  was  placed 
upon  the  roof  and  the  old  bell  of  the  Court 
House  at  Reading  was  placed  therein.  A 
large  gathering  witnessed  the  dedication  of  the 
bell. 

The  pulpit  was  raised  from  the  floor  some 
ten   feet,  octagonal    in    form,   and    stood   on   a 


pedestal.  A  canopy,  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
piilpit,  was  over  it,  to  the  front  of  which  was 
affixed  the  figure  of  a  dove,  to  represent  the 
descent  of  the  iioly  Ghost. 

The  old  male  members  of  the  congregations 
occupied  the  pews  directly  beneath  the  eastern 
gallery.  On  the  gallery  sat  the  young  men  and 
boys.  The  middle-aged  men  sat  in  the  gallery 
opposite,  and  under  that  gallery  sat  the  young 
ladies  and  girls.  The  whites  of  the  eyes  of  the 
girls  looking  up  at  the  boys  on  the  gallery 
formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  tanned  fea- 
tures of  the  farmers'  daughters  in  those  days 
and  caught  the  eye  oi  many  an  ardent  admirer. 
Looking  up  to  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  cast  side-glances  over  the 
gallery,  about  on  a  level  with  the  preacher  in 
the  pulpit. 


THE    OLD    LO\GSW.\MP    CENTR.VL    SCHOOLHOISE 

A  LAMENT  FOR  MY  ALMA  MATER 


BY    GEORGE    KELLER    DELOXG. 

Written  ^rarch  14,  1905,  upon  hearing  that  the  Long  swamp   Central    Scliool- Building   was   to    be    torn    do\»n    at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

Once  ''Woodman,  spare  that  tree."  the  poet  wrote. 

And   with  his  tears  did  melt  the  woodman's  heart. 
Now  to  my  alma  mater  I  devote 

2^Iy  flowing  tears,  which  crystallize  to  art. 
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Beneath  tbe  spreading  tree  the  poet  plajed ; 

Thus  to  his  heart  became  the  spot  endeared. 
Within  thy  walls   infinities   have  swayed 

Which  to  the  land  a  zealous  poet  reared. 

Beneath  those  leaves,  which  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
Long  after  many  tourists  sought  the  spot; 

The  thought  to  crystal  art  my  tears  does  freeze, 
For  when  they  fain  would  5cek  thee,  thou  art  not. 

Tho'  thou  mu!^t  fall,  since  progress  so  demands, 
And  I  must  miss  thee  thro'  each  after  year; 

Tho'  I  must   weep,  yet  shall  my  busy  hands 
Upon  thy  grave  a  monument  uprear. 

Not  like  the  Pyramids' of  Egypt's  plains; 

Not  like  the  marble  marks  of  mortals'  grave — 
But  an  immortal  dome,  wrought  with  my  pains, 

That  I  from  doomed  oblivion  thee  might  save. 


Author's  Note. — The  Central  Schoolhouse 
of  Longswamp  township,  Berks  county,  Pa., 
stood  on  the  site  w^here  the  new  Township 
High  School  now  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, who  are  to-day,  as  they  always  have 
been,  foremost  in  educational  matters.  The 
Longswamp  Central  School  was  one  of  the  first 
graded  rural  public  schools  in  the  East  Penn 


valley,  and  the  high  school  that  followed  it  is 
a  model  as  well  as  a  pioneer  of  its  kind. 

That  old  Central  Schoolhouse  was  all  the 
alma  mater  to  which  the  writer  can  lay  claim, 
and  when  he  heard  that  it  was  to  be  razed,  he 
felt  inspired  to  write  the  lines  here  reproduced 
as  a  memorial  tribute  to  a  place  endeared  to 
him  by  many  happy  associations  of  his  school- 
bov-davs. 


JUSCHT   EN  DEPPICH 


BY   E.    M.    ESHELMAN.    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


In   loving   remembrance    of   MRS.    MARY   ^lOYER  FERXSLER,  who  died  at  Lebanon,  Pa..  May  23,  1903, 
and  in  appreciation  of  her  patch-work  quilt 


's  is  juscht  en  commoner  Deppich — seh ! 
En  Quilt  alt  Fashion — awer  schee. 
Wie  scheckig  guckt's!     Die  Patches  fei', 
Die  scheina   Sclipotjohrsbletter  zu  sei. 
Hoscht  du  die  Scheeheet  schun  betracht 
Vun  so  ma  Deppich,  heemgemacht? 

So  scheena  Placka,  gross  un  klee', 
Die  Farwa  all  in  Roia  schteh ; 
Drei-  un  viereckig,  lang  un  karz, 
En  jeder  grad  am  rechta  Platz. 
Alles  in  Ordnung  zamma  g'neht ; 
Juscht  druf  zu  gucka  is  en  Freed. 

Deel  Patches  hen  so  Dippla  drin, 
Un  deel  hen  scheena  Blumma  drin. 
Die  Farwa — geel,  rot,  himmelblo. 
En  helles  un  en  dunkles  no, 
Un  all  in  ee  schee  gross  Design : 
Ich  sag  dir  was — 'sis  "something  fine." 

Viel  langa  Schtun  un  Erwet  g'wiss, 
Bis  mol  so  'n  Deppich  fertig  is. 
Als  fleissig  dra' — noch  nie  verleed, 
En  jeder  Schtich  aus  Lieb  geneht. 
Ken  Nehmaschin — all   Handeswerk; 
's  is  awer  schee  un  gut  un  schtark. 

Sie  hot  als  Nama  for  sie  g'hat : 

Do  is  en  grosses  ''Eechablatt." 

En  "Sunnadeppich,"  lang  un  breet — 


Paar  dausent  Patche?  zanmia  g'neht. 
So  darrich  nanner  geht  der  do, 
Sel  is  der  "Ewig  Jiiger"  no. 

En  "Bettelmann"  is  ah  dabei, 
Un  seller  soil  "Log  Cabin"  sei ; 
En  "Siwaschtern"  gar  wunnerschee, 
En  "Gansfuss"  un  en  "Backaschtee." 
Sie  hot  gemacht  en  hunnert  schier; 
Des  war  der  Griindmam  ihr  Plessier. 

Nau  schockelt  sie  un  singt  un  neht; 
So  Sach  zu  macha  is  en  Freed. 
Uf  Schtuhl  un  Disch.  uf  alia  Seit 
Es  voll  klee  g'schnittna  Patches  leit. 
Der  Nehkarb  schteht  do  newa  her, 
Mit  Nodla,  Fingerhut  un   Scher. 

's  war  uf  en  Disch  ah.  ohne  Fehl, 
En  dcitschc  Biwel,  alt  un  geel. 
Zur  Hinnnelreis'  war  sie  bereit. 
Sie  war  en  christlich  Weiblichkeit. 
"SchatT  net  juscht  for  die  Welt  do  hi', 
SchafT  ah  for  deinc  Seel,"  sagt  sic. 

Sie  hot  net  juscht  an  sich  gedenkt: 

Die  ganz  Freindschatt  hot  sie  bcschenkL 

Wer  in  die  Freindschatt  kuinma  is, 

Der  muss  en  Deppich  hawa  gewiss. 

Die  Grandmam  sagt :  "  's  kummt  handig  nei' 

Die  Kinncr  niissa  warem  sei." 
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Sic  schafft  die  Schtunna  fleissig  weg; 

En  nitzlich  Lewa,  hocher  Zweck. 

Guck  inol  ihr  G'sicht,  wie  fromin  un  mild- 

Nau,  is  sel  net  en  scheenes  Bild? 

O,  halt  in  Ehr  un  Dankbarkeit 

So  guta,  flcissige,  alt-fashioned  Leit! 


Jetz  is  die  Griindmam  nimme  do; 
Sacht  schloft  sie  unner'm   Himmelsblo. 
Ihr  Hand  sin  nau  zur  Ruh  gebracht, 
Ihr  letschter  Deppich  hot  sie  g'niacht. 
Ihr  Lewa  christlich,  herrlich,  siess — 
So  'n  Seel,  die  gcht  in's  Paradies. 


Cupid  Using  a  "Dolmetscher" 

A  Shoit  Story  with  a  Moral 


HE   was  a    German   youth,  but  lately   ar- 
rived   from    the    fatherland    and    little 
acquainted   with   the   language  of  this 
country.     She  was  an  American  girl  and  kne\Y 
nothing  but  English. 

They  met  at  a  hardware-store.  She  was  a 
winsome  lass,  and  the  glances  she  gave  him 
struck  home  to  his  heart.  He  ventured  to 
speak  to  her,  and  she  answered  him  very 
sweetly  and  courteously.  They  met  again  at 
a  social  gathering  and  the  acquaintance  was 
continued.  A  fnoonlight  stroll  followed  and 
the  young  man  was  desperately  smitten.  He 
felt  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the  world  for 
him,  and  here  she  was.  He  declared  his  love, 
and  the  lady  did  not  say  no.  Possibly  she  had 
not  quite  understood  him,  but  he  was  full  of 
hope. 

Now,  love  has  a  language  all  its  own  and 
needs  no  interpreter.  Only  the  other  day  the 
newspapers  reported  the  marriage  of  a  couple, 
neither  of  which  understood  a  word  of  the 
other's  language.  All  their  wooing  had  been 
by  signs  and  caresses.  But  Herr  Griinschnabel, 
being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  felt  the  need 
of  formally  declaring  his  passion  to  the  lady 
of  his  choice.  So  he  set  about  writing  her  a 
letter. 

He  was  well  educated  in  his  own  tongue 
and  had  bought  a  Dolmctschcr,  which  prom- 
ised to  teach  the  learner  to  read,  write  and 
speak  English  fluently  in  six  weeks. 

This  is  his  letter,  as  he  thought  it  out  in  his 
mind,  in  pure  and  faultless  High  German : 
Angebetete  und  heiss  geliebte  ^Marie  : 

Du  kannst  Dir  keine  Vorstellung  machen, 
wie  oft  ich  Dein  gedacht  habe,  seit  ich  Dich 
damals  in  der  Schnittwarenhandlung  traf. 
Wie  freudig  erinnere  ich  mich  des  Augen- 
blicks,  da  wir  beini  Einbruch  der  Nacht  mit 
verschlungenen  Armen  spaziren  gingen ; 
als  ich  Dir  die  erste  Liebeserklarung  machte 
und  Du  beschamt  die  Augen  niederschlugst ! 
Wie  oft  schon  habe  ich  mir  den  Kopf  zer- 
brochcn,  in  Deiner  englischen  Sprache  aus- 
zudriicken,  wie  unaussprechHch  ich  Dich 
verehre!  Lcider  bin  ich  nur  mit  Hiilfe 
meines  Worterbuchs  im  Stande,  Dir  diesen 
Zettel  zu  schreiben.  Aber  ich  mache  mir 
nichts  daraus,  denn  bald  werde  ich  bci 
Dcinem  Vater  um  Dcine  Hand  anhaltcn,  und 
ich  bin  iiberzeugt.  wir  werden  uns  schon 
verstehen,  wenn  wir  eiinnal  gctraut  sind. 
Und  was  geht  es  Andere  audi  an?  Wenn 
.  die  Hoch.reit  kommt.  wirst  Du  seiicn,  dass 
ich  mich  nicht  lumpen  lasse. 


O,  wie  schwillt  mir  das  flerz  bei  dem  Ge- 
danken,  Dich  bald  als  meine  Braut  bcgriis- 
sen  zu  diirfen  I  W^enn  nur  Dein  gestrenger 
Herr  Papa  meiner  Werbung  nicht  ungiinstig 
entgegen  tritt. 

Xun,  teuerstcr  Schatz,  muss  ich  schliessen. 
Glaube  mir,  dass  ich  es  ehrlich  meine  und 
rede,  wie  es  mir  um  das  Herz  ist.  Ich 
schliesse  Dein  zwischen  Wehmut  and 
Freude  schwebender  A.  G. 

Xachschrift:  Ximm  Dich  in  Acht,  dass 
dieser  Brief  nicht  in  unrechte  Hande  gerat. 

Der  OciGE. 

And  this  is  the  letter  he  produced  after  a 
few  hours'  hard  work  with   his  Dohnetschcr: 
On-prayed  and  hot-beloved  Maria : 

You  can  you  no  presentation  make,  how  of- 
ten I  your  thought  have,  since  I  you  then  in 
the  cutware-action  hit.  How  joyous  remember 
I  me  the  eye-glance,  where  we  by  the  burg- 
lary of  the  night  with  swallowed  arms  walk 
went ;  when  I  you  the  first  love-explanation 
made  and  you  shameful  the  eyes  down- 
knocked.  How  often  already  have  I  me  the 
head  broken,  in  your  English  language  to 
squeeze  out,  how  un-out-speakable  I  you 
reverence  I  Sorrows  am  I  only  with  the 
help  of  my  words-book  in  station,  you  this 
ticket  to  write.  But  I  make  me  nothing 
there-out,  for  soon  shall  I  near  your  father 
for  your  hand  stop,  and  I  am  over-clotlied. 
we  will  us  already  understand,  when  we 
once  trusted  are.  And  what  goes  it  others 
too  on?  When  the  high-time  comes,  will 
you  see,  that  I  me  not  rags  let. 

O,  how  swells  me  the  heart  by  the  thouiiht. 
you  soon  as  my  bride  greet  to  dare!  When 
only  your  severe  Lord  Papa  my  recruiting 
not  unfavorably  contrary  treads. 

X^ow,  dearest  treasure,  must  I  shut.  Be- 
lieve me.  that  I  honest  mean  it  and  speak, 
how  it  me  around  the  heart  is.  I  shut  your 
between   hurt-courage  and   jov   soaring 

A.  G. 

After-writing:  Take  you  in  eight,  that  this 
letter  not  in  unright  hands  succeeds. 

The  L'rrEK. 

The  letter  was  duly  sent,  but   the  recipient 
failed  to  reply  and  the  "high-time"  is  not  yet 

announceil. 

Moral:    Xever    write   a   love-letter   with    the 
aid  of  a  Dolinctschcr. 
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DAS  MUEHLRAD 

GERMAX     FOLKSONG.      AUTHOR     UNKNOWN. 

Dort  iinten  in   der  Miihle 

Sass  ich  in  siisser  Ruh', 
Unci  sah    dcm  Raderspiele 

Und  sah  den  W'assern  zii. 

Sah  zu  dcr  blanken  Siige — 
Es  war  mir  wie  cin  Traiim — 

Die  bahnte  lange  Wege 
In  einen  Tannenbaum. 

Die  Tanne  war  wie  lebend; 

In  Trauermelodie, 
Dnrch  alle  Fasern  bebend, 

Sang  diese  Worte  sie : 

"Du  kehrst  zur  rechten   Stunde, 
O  Wanderer,  hier  ein ! 
Du  bist's,  fiir  den  die  Wunde 
Mir  dringt  in's  Herz  hinein. 

"Du  bist's,  fiir  den  wird  werden, 
Wenn  kurz  gewandert  du. 
Dies  llolz  im  Sclioss  der  Erden 
Ein  Schrein  zur  langen  Ruh'." 

Vier  Bretter  sah  ich  fallen ; 

Mir  ward's  urn's  Herz  so  schwer. 
Ein  Wordein  wollt'   ich   lallen — 

Da  ging  das  Rad  nicht  mehr. 


THE    MILL-'WHEEL 

TRANSLATED   BY    HENRY    DODMER. 

Down  yonder  by  the  sawmill 

I  sat  in  sweet  repose, 
And  gazed  upon  the  mill-wheel 

And  the  water  as  it  flows. 

I  saw  the  saw-blades  blinking — 

I  felt  as  in  a  dream — 
With  great  strides  they  were  cutting 

Into  a  pine-tree  beam. 

The  ])ine-tree  was  as  living; 

In  low,  sad  melody. 
With  every  fibre  trembling. 

These  words  it  sang  to  me : 

'Thou  stoppest  in  good  season, 

O  traveler,  at  this  spot! 
*Tis  thou  for  whom  this  steel-blade 

Deep  in  my  heart  does  cut. 

'For  thee  this  wood's  intended; 

At  thy  short  journey's  close 
'Twill  shrine  thee  in  Earth's  bosom 

For  thy  long  last  repose."' 

I  saw  four  pine-boards  falling; 

My  heart  felt  sad  and  sore. 
A  word  I  tried  to  utter — 

The  mill-wheel  ran  no  more. 

— Wilkes-Barre  Record. 
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Die  klccna  Dicb  hiiugt  mcr,  die  grossa  losst 
iner  laafa.  (Small  thieves  are  hung,  big  ones 
go  free.) 

Der  Hunger  is  der  bescht  Koch.  (Hunger 
is  the  best  sauce.) 

Egalob  scJitinkt.  (Self-praise  is  not  be- 
coming.) 

Der  Appcl  fallt  net  iceit  znim  Schtanim. 
(Children  take  after  their  parents.) 

IVer  net  he  era  zcill,  muss  fihUi.  (Who  re- 
fuses to  hear,  must  feel.) 

Wer's    ersclit    in    die    Mihl    kummt,    krigt's 
erscht  gemaJila.     (First  come,  first  served.) 
IVer  scJitcht  un  lauert  an  der  JJ'and, 
Der  heert  sei  eg'ne  Sehi}np  un  Schand. 

(The  eavesdropper  hears  his  own  shame.) 

Der  Hehler  is  so  schleeht  Zs.'ie  der  Schtehler. 
(Hiding  stolen  goods  is  as  bad  as  stealing.) 


Was  iner  net  H'eess,  )nacht  on  net  heess. 
(We  never  worry  about  what  we  do  not 
know.) 

Er  is  nix  nntz  zcu'n  die  Haut  a'regt.  (He  is 
utterly  worthless.) 

IVu  Schmok  is,  is  ah  Feier.  (Where  smoke 
is,  there  is  fire.) 

Kleeder    niacha    Leit. 
and  women.) 

Luschtig    gelebt    un 
Is  'ni  Deiz\.'el  sei  Reehling  z'erdorzca. 
(A    merry    life    and    at  death  salvation. 
Spoils  the  devil's  calculation.) 
Die  Ki)iner  un  die  Xarra  saga  die  U'ohret. 
(Children  and  fools  speak  the  truth.) 

Frisch  gcz^-ogt  is  halzcer  gez^unna.  (A  bold 
venture  is  half  won.) 


(Clothes   make    men 
selig    g'schtorzi-a 
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Midsummer  Day-Dreams 

ATEMPER.VTL'RE  of  eighty-three 
in  the  shade  is  not  very  condu- 
cive to  mental  activity.  Meat  is 
a  powerful  moving  force  in  the  physical 
world,  but  exerts  a  retarding  influence 
on  the  machinery  of  the  mind.  This  at 
least  is  our  experience.  It  would  be 
much  more  pleasant  in  these  sultry  mid- 
summer days  to  stroll  in  the  woods  wiiere 
the  foliage  is  thickest,  or  to  lie  somewhere 
under  a  spreading  tree  (not  necessarily 
a  beech,  as  \'irgil  has  it),  beside  a  clear 
running  stream,  and  while  away  the  long 
afternoon-hours  in  sweet  doing  nothing. 
We  would  rather  sit  there  and  watch  the 
finny  tribes  at  their  play  than  try  to  catch 
them,  as  many  are  doing,  with  baited 
hook  and  wide-spread  net.  Fishing 
never  attracted  us  either  for  sport  or 
profit ;  but  we  would  enjoy  going  to  that 
old  mill-pond  in  the  Perkiomen  for  a 
good  swim,  if  we  could  be  boys  again 
and  bring  back  the  boy  friends  of  old. 

An  Editor  Who  Has  No  Vacation 

Such  are  a  few  of  tlie  dreams  we  in- 
dulge of  a  midsummer-vacation  that  has 
not  yet  come  for  us.  "Editors  and  devils 
never  have  a  vacation,"  we  were  told  by 
way  of  consolation,  in  the  glowing  sum- 
mertime years  ago.by  an  esteemed  friend, 
schoolman  and  journalist,  since  gone  to 
his  reward.  We  do  not  know  about  the 
second  party  mentioned  in  that  state- 
ment— epigram  perhaps  we  should  call 
it — but  we  know  that  no  vacation  has  yet 
come  to  the  editor  of  The  Pexxsvl\a- 
xia-German.  Whether  the  winter-winds 
be  howling -over  the  wide  wastes  of  snow 
or  old  Sol  send  down  his  scorching  beams 
in  the  dog-days,  whether  the  trees  stand 
robed  in  the  bridal  glories  of  the  new- 
born spring,  with  gentle  zephyrs  playing 
about  them,  or  the  rude  northwestern 
blasts  disport  themselves  among  the 
many-colored  leaves  of  golden  (October — 
the  one  monition  ever  before  his  mental 
eve.  ever  ringing  in  his  mental  ear.  is: 
"Write  I" 


Writing,    Thinking   and   Being 

Xow,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  write 
— as  our  friend,  old  Schoolmaster  llan- 
jerg.  remarked  one  day.  quite  pertinently. 
we  thought — if  it  were  not  for  the  think- 
ing which  has  to  be  done  all  the  while. 
That  is  what  often  makes  it  so  hard. 
True,  philosophers  have  told  us  that  man 
is  always  tliinking.  that  this  very  fact  is 
proof  of  his  being:  cogito,  ergo  sum.  Cut 
we  have  our  doubts  on  this  point  and 
rather  side  with  Schiller,  when  he  sa\s 
in  Die  PJiilosophen: 

Dcnk'  ich,  so  bin   ich.    U'ohl'  Dock   :».vr  i^ird 

immcr  audi  dcnkcn.^ 
Oft   schon   li'ar  ich    und   hub'  i,.irklicli    an  gar 

niclits  gcdaclit. 

Not  Envy,  but  Congratulations 

These  reflections  are  not  prompted  by 
a  spirit  of  base  envy.  We  rather  wish  to 
congratulate  our  more  fortunate  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  pen  who  are  now 
sweetly  resting  in  some  cool  mountain- 
resort  or  quaffing  the  life-giving  odors 
of  the  sea-breeze  somewhere  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  As  to  our  readers  to  whom 
this  blessed  privilege  comes  during  the 
hot  season,  we  felicitate  them  still  more 
and  hope  they  will  enjoy  it  to  the  utter- 
most— provided,  of  course,  they  do  not 
keep  our  faithful  "boy"  waiting  for  his 
just  dues  while  they  spend  their  surplus 
cash  in  personal  gratification.  If  the  lat- 
ter, we  hope  their  conscience  will  remind 
them  of  their  neglect.  We  know  an  edi- 
tor who  once  said  he  could  afford  a  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains,  if  all  his  delin- 
quent subscribers  would  pay  him  what 
they  owed :  possibly  we  could  afford  a 
day's  excursion  to  the  seashore  or  up  the 
Lehigh  vallev  on  the  same  condition. 

A  Word  to  the  Ladies 

A  new  issue  of  our  magazine  is  al>MU 
ready  for  the  printer,  and  we  shall  d«> 
our  best  to  have  it  reach  you  all  in  g«V'd 
time.  We  lu^pe  it  will  please  you  all.  \\  «-* 
hope  it  will  be  especially  attractive  to  "ur 
laclv  reailcrs.  for  we  have  ha*l  these  n:-':e 
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particularly  in  mind  in  preparing  this 
number.  That  is  quite  fair  and  proper, 
for  it  appears  from  some  of  the  letters 
recently  received  that  many  of  the  men 
are  really  too  busy  to  read  The  Pexx- 
svLVANiA-GiiR-MAX.  We  cau  only  pity 
these  and  turn  the  more  hopefully  to  our 
friends  of  the  gentler  sex  for  encourage- 
ment and  ap]:)reciation. 

The  story  of  Dolly  Harris  and  Sadie 
Smith,  those  loyal-spirited  Pennsylvania 
girls  who  dared  to  play  the  part  of  Bar- 
bara E>itchie  in  their  teens,  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  our  lady  friends.  And 
these  will  certainly  not  fail  to  peruse  the 
graceful,  elocjuent  tribute  to  our  Penn- 
sylvania-German wives  and  sweethearts 
— sweethearts  and  wives  would  seem  the 
more  logical  order — which  some  of  them 
may  have  heard  as  it  flowed  from  the  lips 
of  our  witty  friend,  the  author,  at  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society's  banquet 
last  fall.  It  is  a  tribute  well  deserved, 
and  we  confess  that  we  have  been  slow 
in  reproducing  it.  ?^Ioreover,  we  wish  to 
entreat  the  ladies  to  take  a  more  active 
interest  in  our  magazine  and  to  contrib- 
ute more  frequently  to  its  pages  than  they 
have  yet  done. 

Fiction  a  Regular  Feature  Henceforth 
Another  point  that  our  readers  will 
note  is  the  continuation  of  the  'story  be- 
gun in  the  May  number,  but  which  un- 
fortunately had  to  be  omitted  from  the 
July  issue.  It  will  be  regularly  continued 
unto  the  end  and  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  November.  And  when  the 
"Wild  Rose"  is  happily  disposed  of,  some 
other  story,  suited  to  our  people  and  their 
environments,  will  follow.  The  demand 
for  fiction — good,  healthy,  fascinating- 
fiction — is  general,  has  a  good  reason  for 
being,  and  we  will  henceforth  do  our  best 
to  gratify  it.  -While  this  is  a  history- 
magazine  rather  than  a  story-magazine, 
a  good  story,  short  or  serial,  shall  hence- 
forth be  considered  indispensable  to  its 
monthly  makeup.  In  sooth  we  hope  to 
place  before  you  stories  oi  absorbing  in- 
terest which  you  can  not  find  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  wide  expanse  of  periodical 
literature.  And  please  do  not  forget  the 
great  genealogical  symposium  scheduled 
for  October. 


No  Lack,  but  a   Pressing  Need 

To  sum  up,  there  is  no  lack  of  material, 
historic,  biographical,  genealogical,  liter- 
ary, folklore,  fiction  and  what  not,  for  the 
continuance  of  The  Pennsvlvaxia- 
(jKkMAX  along  its  chosen  lines.  What 
we  do  need  is  readers  who.  by  promptly 
paying  the  laborer  his  just  hire,  will  sup- 
port our  enterprise.  If  all  our  subscrib- 
ers will  prove  their  faith  in  us  by  their 
works,  this  pressing  need  will  soon  be 
su])plied. 

If  each  reader  will  make  it  his  or  her 
purpose  to  bring  in  two  new  ones — not  a 
hard  thing  to  do,  for  the  magazine  will 
recommend  itself — our  list  will  be  tripled. 
And  that  will  mean  a  marvelous  increase 
of  power  to  work  up  toward  our  ideal. 

Pennsylvania    History    E.xhibit    at    Jamestown 

We  have  received  a  circular  outlining 
the  general  plan  of  the  Pennsylvania 
History  Exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  (.\'a.) 
Tercentenary  Exposition  of  1907.  This 
Exhibit  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Marion 
Dexter  Learned,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Albert  Cook  Myers, 
of  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

It  will  comprise  as  general  subjects:  i.  the 
early  settlement  and  development  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  2.  the  extension  of  settlement 
from  Pennsylvania  in'o  the  Great  Valley  and 
Piedmont  region  of  X'irginia,  and  the  opening 
of  the  South  and  West.  The  form  of  the  Ex- 
hibit will  consist:  i.  of  a  series  of  large  wall- 
maps  indicating  the  movement  oi  population, 
the  location  of  racial  elements  and  other  data 
of  social  and  economic  development:  2.  a  col- 
lection of  classified  objects,  photographs, 
drawings  and  other  things,  so  displayed  as  to 
illustrate  this  development;  3.  historic  docu- 
ments and  statistic  material,  explaining  the 
maps,  charts,  photographs  and  other  objects 
shown.  In  the  preparation  of  the  maps  use 
will  be  made  of  original  sources,  the  informa- 
tion of  State  and  county  archives  and  in  pri- 
vate hands.  .\  number  of  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian societies,  as  well  as  individuals,  have 
already  promised  assistance,  and  the  aid  of  all 
such  is  respectfully   solicited. 

The  plan  is  endorsed  by  the  provost 
and  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  also  by  a  large  number  of 
societies  and  teachers  of  history  all  over 
the  country.  The  Pen  nsvlvaxi.\-Ger- 
M.w  is  in  iidl  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment and  hopes  it  will  be  made  a  great 
success. 
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Clippings  from  Current  News 


Will  Work  for  Pocahontas's  Monument 
Miss  flarriet  Dc  Bcnncville  Keim,  of  Read- 
ing, a  lineal  descendant  of  Thomas  Randolph 
and  the  Indian  princess  who  saved  the  infant 
colony  of  Virginia  from  massacre  and  starva- 
tion, has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Pocahontas  Memorial  Association  of  Wash- 
ington, which  will  erect  a  monument  to  Poca- 
hontas, to  grace  the  coming  tercentenary  ex- 
|)Osition  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

Enlargement   of  Valley  Forge  Park 

The  Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  has 
added  twenty-six  acres  to  the  historic  park  by 
the  purchase  of  two  more  parcels  of  ground. 
One  of  these,  lately  the  property  of  Bernard 
McMenamin,  includes  the  famous  ''Camp 
School,"  one  of  the  earliest  public  schoolhouses 
in  the  country  and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
Colonial  period  still  standing.  It  was  built  in 
1790  on  the  site  of  the  encampment  and  wmII 
be  preserved  as  long  as  possible  in  its  original 
state. 

Laudable  V7ork  of  the  Lenox  Library 

Richard  E.  Helbig.  curator  of  the  Lenox 
Library  in  New  York,  is  making  contintied 
efforts  to  add  to  its  already  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  books,  magazines,  papers  and  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  and  genealogy 
of  the  German  settlers  in  the  United  States 
and  their  descendants. 

A  Towel  Made  in  1785 
Grier  Scheetz,  of  Perkasie,  member  of  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  received  for 
the  latter  from  Mrs,  ]Mahlon  H.  3>Iyers  a 
towel  made  by  her  grandmother,  ^Irs.  Mary 
Ruth,  of  Line  Lexington,  in  1785,  which  date 
is  embroidered  upon  it.  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  flowers  and  birds.  In  one  corner  is 
Mrs.  Ruth's  monogram. 

Centennial  of  the  Swamps  Church 
The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  church  at 
Swamps,  Lancaster  county,  celebrated  its  hun- 
dredth anniversary  June  17  to  23.  The  present 
church  was  erected  in  1806  on  land  originally 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  William   Penn. 

Corpus  Christi  Procession  at  Bally 

Throngs  of  people  witnessed  the  Corpus 
Christi  procession  at  the  Church  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrametit  at  Bally,  Berks  county,  as 
conducted  by  the  rector.  Rev.  Charles  J.  Sow- 
ers, June  17.  This  church  is  the  only  Roman- 
Catholic  church  in  the  Perkiomen  region  ami 
the  second-oldest  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
oldest  being  St.  Joseph's,  in  Willing's  Alley, 
Philadelphia.  Its  property  comprises  160 
acres,  surrounding  the  ancient  house  of  wor- 
ship erected  in   1743. 

Battle  of  Red  Bank  Fought  Over 
The   famous  battle   of  Red    Bank.   X.   ]..   in 
October,  1777,  in  which  several  hundred  Hes- 


sians were  captured  by  a  small  body  of  Anu-r- 
icans  under  Lieutenant  Christopher  GrctM. 
was  reproduced  on  the  .-ame  field  June  21  wi-h 
thrilling  efTect.  The  bloodless  fight  was  thr 
chief  feature  of  the  celebration  which  markc«l 
the  unveiling  of  a  tall  granite  shaft  erected  in 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  that  occasion.  Thr.  i- 
Governors.  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania,  l':- 
ter  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Stokes  of  New  Jer- 
sey, were  present  with  their  staffs,  also  tw<. 
great-great-grandchildren  of  Lieut.  Grcc!i. 
^liss  Mary  and  Edward  Aborn  Green,  w'.i.i 
had  come  from  Rhode  Lsland  with  Governor 
Utter. 

Muhlenberg  College  Commencement 
Twenty-one  student>  graduated  from  Muh- 
lenberg College  at  Allentown  June  21.  as  the 
thirty-ninth  class  sent  forth  by  that  institution. 
The  valedictorian  was  John  D.  ^L  Brown,  i.f 
Lebanon,  the  salutatoriari  Luther  A.  Ptiucger, 
of  Ringtown.  Pa.  The  German  oration  by 
Howard  H.  Krauss,  of  East  Greenville,  w.i- 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  character  and  achievt- 
ments  of  the  Pennsilvania-German. 

Dedication  of  a  Parochial  School 

The  fine  new  four-story  parochial  schwd  (<i 
the  German  Catholic  church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  in  Allentown  was  dedicaiid 
with  imposing  ceremonies.  June  24.  by  Arci:- 
bishop  Ryan  and  Bishop  Edmund  F.  Prendcr- 
gast,  of  Philadelphia.  Addresses  were  made  1  • 
Rev.  McDeavitt.  Mayor  C.  D.  Schaeffer.  Re. 
Regnery.  of  Easton,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Bruelil.  -  : 
Manayunk,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Xerz.  rector  of  tl;o 
church  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  histor\-  <•: 
this  congregation  dates  back  to  May  13.  '8';. 
when  Bishop  John  Xewman  consecrated  i> 
first  house  of  worship.  Its  first  school  w;i- 
opened  October  6.  1858.  with  thirty  childro:\ 
which  number  is  now  increased  to  360.  Ii? 
present  church  was  dedicated  N'ovembor  '\ 
1870.  and  enlarged  by  Rev.  John  B.  Maus.  pre- 
decessor of  the  present  pastor,  in  1S97. 

Croll  Family  Reunion 
The  descendants  of  the  late  John  Croll.  01 
Schnecksville,  Pa.,  recently  held  their  fourth 
biennial  outing  at  Hancock  Park.  .\1I  the  liv- 
ing children:  Martin  Croll  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Rohrbach,  Topron :  Hiram  Croll.  Schiuvk-- 
ville:  Squire  Silas  G.  Croll.  Trexlertown :  Kcv. 
Philip  C.  Croll.  D.I)..  Lebanon;  Mrs.  F.imir.i 
Bittner.  Schnecksville.  and  Charles  C.  Croil. 
PVankfort.  Ind..  were  present.  The  only  on*- 
deceased  of  the  family  is  Rev.  A.  D.  Croll.  "i 
Lyons.  Including  children  and  grandchililri-n 
there  are  eighty-five  descendants  oi  John  Cr««'! 

Sixty-two  Graduates  from  Perkiomen 

The    fourteetuh    animal    comnuM)ccmcnt     •» 

Perkiomen    Seminary   at    Pennsburg  wa<  ce'v- 

brated   June    2':)    in    the   main    hall   of  ii<   :"^  ^*" 

gynmasium.      Sixty-two    students,    const itutr:v.; 
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the  largest  graduating  class  in  its  history,  were 
awarded  their  diplomas,  after  which  Franklin 
Spencer  Edmonds,  of  Philarlelphia,  delivered 
an  edifying  address.  Special  mention  was 
made  by  Principal  Kriebel  of  Lazar  Schehr, 
one  of  the  graduates,  a  German,  who  entered 
the  Seminary  last  fall,  not  knowing  any  Latin 
or  Greek,  but  made  such  progress  that  he  will 
enter  Princeton  College  next  fall  without  con- 
ditions, thus  affording  "a  new  instance  of 
Dutch  pluck  and  perseverance.'' 

Williarasport's  Centennial  Jubilee 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  Williamsport 
was  celebrated  officially  with  much  enthusiasm 
July  3  and  4.  The  program  opened  with  the 
welcoming  of  the  visitors  and  a  very  interest- 
ing historical  address  by  Emerson  Collins.  A 
splendid  carnival  pageant  followed  in  the  even- 
ing, winding  up  with  a  grand  costume-ball  in 
Market  Square.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
second  day  was  a  parade  in  six  large  divisions 
— civic,  industrial,  mercantile,  historical,  mili- 
tary and  societies.  A  reception  to  old-home 
visitors  followed  at  the  city  hall  in  the  after- 
noon. The  city  was  richly  decorated  and  en- 
tertained thousands  of  visitors  during  the 
week. 

Wyoming  Massacre  Commemorated 

The  annual  celebration  of  the  massacre  of 
Wyoming,  July  3,  was  partaken  of  by  several 
hundred  descendants  of  the  victims  of  that 
awful  tragedy,  gathered  around  the  monument 
which  marks  its  site  at  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
address  of  the  day,  delivered  by  Albert  B. 
Hart,  professor  of  history  at  Harvard,  was  on 
Benjamin  P^anklin  as  a  Founder  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Pennsylvania's  Building  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

Ground  was  broken  July  20  for  Pennsylva- 
nia's State  building  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. The  building  will  be  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  Independence  Flail  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  will  cost  $22,800  and  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Virginia  at  the  close  of  the  Exposi- 
tion. 


OBITUARIES 

Dk.  Charlk.s  EiJF.kT,  of  Mauch  Cluink,  was 
killed  by  a  fall  down  stairs  June  20.  He  was 
born  in  Minder,  Prussia.  January  ii,  1825.  as  a 
son  of  Henry  Ebert.  who  came  to  Mauch 
Chunk  in  1834  as  the  first  German  settler  at 
that  place.  Dr.  Ebert  was  a  druggi-t  of  rare 
ability  and  followed  the  bu-iness  for  fifty  years. 

Emma  Hoffkditz  Kfxlek,  wife  of  Dr.  Eli 
Keller,  one  of  the  oldest  clergymen  of  the  Re- 
formed church,  died  at  Allcntown  June  24. 
She  was  born  at  Centreville,  Xorthampton 
county,  in  1X37,  and  married  to  Rev.  Keller  in 
Ohio  in  1857. 

Jacoi;  G.  Gf.itz,  postmaster  and  one  of  the 
most  progressive  citizens  of  Milton,  Pa.,  died 
June  25.  He  was  born  in  York  county.  Pa., 
Xovember  26,  1865,  and  moved  to  Milton 
twenty  years  ago. 

Frederic  H.avs,  last  grandson  of  "'Mollie 
Pitcher,"  the  heroine  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  lived,  died  and  was  buried  in  Car- 
lisle, died  there  June  28,  aged  S2.  His  body 
was  laid  close  to  that  of  his  grandmother  in 
the  "Old  Graveyard."  (A  sketch  of  Mollie 
Pitcher  appeared  in  The  Pexnsvlv.^xia-Ger- 
MAX,  July,  1901.) 

Joseph  W.  Shelly,  district  attorney  of 
Bucks  county,  died  suddenly  at  Willow  Grove 
Park,  June  29,  aged  about  40  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  his  county  and 
serving  his  second  term. 

John  Minxich,  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
of  Lehigh  county,  died  July  13.  at  Minnich's. 
formerly  Mechanicsville.  He  was  born  June 
25,  iSii.  in  Hanover  township  and  employed 
successively  as  carpenter,  undertaker,  general 
merchant  and  hotelman.  Minnich's  post-office 
was  named  after  him. 

Ladv  Cukzox,  wife  of  the  ex-viceroy  of  In- 
dia. Lord  Curzon,  formerly  Mary  Victoria 
Leiter.  died  in  London  July  18.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Levi  Z.  Leiter.  of  Chicago,  and  a 
descendant  of  Jacob  Leiter.  who  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Washington  county.  Md..  in  1762.  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  Leitersburg. 
She  married  Lord  Curzon  in  1895  ^"d  ranked 
second  only  to  the  Queen  of  England  herself. 


Chats  With  Correspondents 


A  Sunday-School  Worker  in  Michigan 
E.  K.  Mohr,  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  in  ask- 
ing for  a  sample  copy  of  our  July  issue,  eji- 
closes  a  booklet  and  papers  relating  to  the 
Kent  County  Sunday-school  Association,  of 
which  he  is  secretary.  From  this  booklet  we 
learn  that  Kent  county  fifteen  years  ago  had  an 
awakening  to  her  Sunday-school  possibilities, 
as  a  result  of  whicli  interdenominational  co- 
operation was  secured  and  an  organization 
formed  that  has  its  branches  in  every  town- 
ship, holds  regular  township-  and  county-con- 
ventions and  works  under  the  supervision  of 
regular  visiting  officers.  A  standard  of  ex- 
cellence   is    set    comprising    ten    requirements. 


and  schools  are  classified  accordingly  as 
'"banner-schools."  "star-schools"  and  "front- 
line schools.*'  This  county  association  is  part 
of  the  Michigan  State  Sunday-school  Associa- 
tion, which  will  convene  at  Jackson  Xovember 
13-15.  In  his  letter  Mr.  M.  says:  "The  en- 
closetl  booklet  gives  you  a  little  idea  of  wiini 
one  Lehigh  county  *  Dutchman"  is  doing  with 
the  time  he  can  spare  from  business." 

The   Wrong  New  Jerusalem  Church 

Mr.  H  D.  K.  of  Kutztown.  Pa,,  calls  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  May  issue  vve 
had  a  picture  of  the  wrong  Xcw  Jerusaleni 
church.     There  are  evidcntlv  two  cluirches  oi 
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this  name  in  Berks  county.  The  one. referred 
to  in  the  article  on  flanjorg  Kistler  and  his 
descendants  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  while  the  one  whose  picture  is  giv- 
en is  at  the  village  of  Xew  Jerusalem,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Kutztown   or  a   few   miles 


from  Lyons  station,  where  Dr.  Croll,  of  wh. -i- 
we  borrowed  the  engraving,  is  well  acquaintcl. 
Our  mistake  is  due  to  the  similarity  ..f 
names.  We  thank  Mr.  D.  for  his  corrccti-.t: 
and  will  do  our  best  to  avoid  such  errors  ii. 
future. 


Genealogical  Notes  and   Q^^nes 

This  department  is  open  to  all   our  subscribers.      Contributors  will  please  state  their  questions  and  informa- 
tion as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible,  being  particularly  careful  in  writing  names  and  dates. 


V. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  niy  husband's  people,  the 
Reeds,  and  my  people,  whose  name  was  Kuhn, 
Koon  or  Coon,  were  originally  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  understand  that  Joh::  Philip 
RiEDT  came  from  Germany  October  i6,  1727, 
settled  in  Montgomery  county,  close  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Reeds 
of  Montgomery  county.  Where  can  I  get  in- 
formation about  tiiis  branch  of  the  Reed  fam- 
ily? Mrs.  D.  \V.  Reed. 

Greeley,  Col. 

vr. 

Can  you  tell  me  anyrhing  of  Thomas  Booxe, 
w^ho  his  father  was  and  when  he  went  to  South 
Carolina?  He  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  and 
lived  in  Kentucky  about  1791.  My  father 
thinks  we  have  descended  from  "Squire"' 
Boone,  but  Thomas  Boone  is  as  far  back  as  I 
can  go. 


I  know  that  George  Boone  was  the  fir^t  •  i 
the  family  to  come  to  America.  He  came  from 
England  in  1832.  but  there  are  two  generation- 
between  him  and  Thomas  Boone. 

Mrs.  GEORf.E  M.  \Vfx>i«FiLL. 

529  X.  East  St.,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

VII. 

I  would  .like  to  ask  for  information  relating 
tor  the  Fornwald  family.  I  have  a  record,  ihpj' 
Rupp's  Thirty  Thousand  Xames.  of  J.\t«'n 
VoRXWALD,  who  came  from  Ro:terdam  in  ihe 
ship  Edinburg  in  1750.  The  Pennsylvaniri 
Archives  also  mention  several  other  Fornwald- 
who  paid  taxes  in  Lancaster  and  Berks  cr»up- 
ties.  My  great-grandfather.  Peter  Fornwald, 
was  born  at  or  near  Reading  in  1771.  He  w.i- 
a  hatter  and  married  Ann  Elizabeth  Rupert. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  any  or  all  'he 
connecting  links  between  Jacob  \'ornwaId  and 
Peter  Fornwald,  the  hatter? 

Danville,  Pa.  E.  S.  Fokxwau'. 


Our  Book-Table 


Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Manaeer  of  Thf- 
Pennsylvani.a.-Germa.n'  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price.  >  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  mentioned  sen- 
rately.  Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  through  us  at  the  publisher's  price.  Inquincs 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


Life    of   Calvin    S.    Gerhard,   D.D.      Edited    by 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Dickert,  A.M.,  pastor  of 
St.  Stephen's  Reformed  Church,   Reading, 
Pa.     256   pages,   duodecimo,   with    frontis- 
piece portrait. 
This  biography  has  been  issued  by  the  edi- 
tor  as   "a    tribute   of   love   and   esteem   to    the 
character   and    work    of   his   worthy    predeces- 
sor."    It  comprises  an  introduction   by  Dr.   J. 
S.    Stahr,   of   Franklin    and    Marshall    College, 
and    seven    chapters    contributed    by    as    many 
ditTcrent  authors,  describing  Dr.  Gerhard  as  a 
man.  student.  Christian  minister,  pastor,  as  re- 
lated to  the  church  at  large,  as  theologian  and 
as  author.     As  these  ch.ipters  were  all  written 
by    men    who    knew    him    well    and   were    inti- 
mately associated  with  him,  the  result  is  a  re- 
markably full  and  complete  picture  of  Dr.  Ger- 
hard's life  and  work.  The  book  is  attractively 
written,  well   printed  and  neatly  bound.     This 
edition,   positively   the   only  on<i  that    will    ap- 
pear, is  almost  cshausteil,  and  the  balance  can 
be  had  at  $1.25  a  copy,  postpaid. 


Luther's    Church-Postil.       Gospels:     Epiphany. 
Lent  and  Easter  Sermons.     Translated  i"- 
the  first  time  into  English,  with  Inir«'»«If.o- 
tion,  \Valch"s  .\nalyses    and  Bugenhasen* 
Summaries,  by   Prof.  John    Xicholas  Lin- 
ker.   D.D.      Lutherans   of   All    Lands    C««.. 
Minneapolis.     412  pages  duodecimo.  cl«>:  »• 
Price    per  volume   $2.25,   to   advance   sub- 
scribers $1.65,  postpaid. 
This     volume     is    the     second    of     Lutiur  « 
Church-Postil   and    the   eleventh   of   the  c«>m- 
plete  series  of  '"the  precious  and  sacred  wrii;:'>~ 
of  Martin  Luther"  now  edited  by  Dr.  Lctik^r 
and  leading  scholars  oi  his  churcli.     Iis^^tucn- 
t\-eight  sermons  extend  from  the  first  Sun«l..y 
after   F!piphany  to  the  tirsr  Sunday  afier  '*••'** 
ter.     Preti.xed  to  them  is  a  history  ot  Lniher  - 
Church-Postil    and    ati    imere>ting    article    ■•■' 
"The  Real  Luther  in  Your  Home." 

If  Luther's  sermons  arc  lon»r.  iliey  areiJ  ■ 
tedious,  and  if  his  style  is  si^nielimcs  lacV..-  j 
in  elegance  or  rhetorical  tinish.  il  i>  a'«  -.y 
clear   and    vigorous.     The    translation    i-     • '• 
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niirably  done,  to  preserve  these  characteristics 
of  the  mas'.crl\-  original. 

Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety, Vol.  XV.  Meeting  held  at  German- 
town  Oct(jl)er  25,  1904. 
It  is  needless  for  Us  to  say  anything  new  of 
a  publication  so  long  and  favorably  known  as 
the  annuals  of  the  Pennsylvania-Gernian  So- 
ciety-. This  latest  is  a  volume  of  more  than 
700  pages,  filled  with  matter  of  historical  in- 
terest. Three  treatises  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  book:  The  Pennsylvania-German  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  an  extended  sketch 
by  Secretary  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  evincing 
careful  study  and  original  research ;  Frederic 
the  Great  and  the  United  States,  a  paper  by  J. 
S.  Rosengarten,  and  Old  Historic  German- 
town,  an  address  given  by  Dr.  X.  H.  Keyser. 
As  usual,  all  these  treatise-  are  richly  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  old  homes  and  historic 
places,  facsimiles  of  old  maps,  plans  and  docu- 
ments. 

History  of  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  from  the  Earli- 
est Settlements  to  the  Present  Time.     In- 
cluding   nuich    Valuable    Information    for 
the  Use   of   Schools,   Families   and   Libra- 
ries.    By  James  J.   Plauser.     Second   Edi- 
tion, 1902.     120  pages  large  duodecimo.  50 
cents,  postpaid. 
This   new    edition    of    a    deservedly   popular 
work  has  been  thoro'ly  revised  and  largely  re- 
written.    "Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  cor- 
rect all  errors  in  statements  oi  fact,  dates  and 
references.     The  aim   of  this  work   is  to   give 
the  main  facts  of  our  country's  history  clearly, 
accurately  and  impartially."     The  value  of  the 
book    for   reference  is   greatly   enhanced   by   a 
chapter    stating    the    duties    of    county-officers 
and  of  members   of  Congress.   State   Senators 
and  Assemblymen,  judges,   school-superintend- 
ents   and    other   county-officials    from    1812    to 
1902,   also  a   list  of   the   soldiers   from   Lehigh 
who   served   their   country   in    the    French    and 
Indian    War    of    1754    down    to    the    Spanish- 
American  War  of   1898. 

Lebensbild  aus  dem  Pecnsylvanisch-Deutschen 
Predigerstand:     oder    Wahrheit    in    Licht 
und    Schatten.      Von    Wm.    A.    Helffrich. 
Herausgegeben  von   X.  W.  A.  und  W.  L-. 
Helffricli,     Allentown,      Pa..      1906.        594 
pages  large  octavo,  well  printed,  illustrat- 
ed with  a  dozen  full-page  plates  and  sub- 
stantially bound.     Price  $2.50,  net. 
There  is  a  special  attractiveness  about  a  life- 
story  written  by  the  one  who  lived  it.     When 
the  autobiograph}'  was  not  ori<iinally  intended 
for  publication,  it  possesses  still  greater  inter- 
est, for  we  are  then  led  to  expect  a  fuller  and 
more  unreserved  portrayal   oi  the   writer's  in- 
ner life. 

This  book,  the  autobiography  of  a  popular 
and  well  remembered  clergyiu.in  oi  the  Re- 
formed church,  who  representcvl  the  third  gen- 
eration of  his  family  in  charge  oi  the  Ziegel 
parish,  was  not  primarily  intemletl  for  publi- 
cation. It  was  a  private  diary  in  whicli  the 
author  recorded  his  experiences  and  noted  his 


comments  on  the  social,  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical life  of  his  clay  with  a  directne-s  and 
force  of  expression  that  has  a  peculiar  fre>h- 
ness  and  an  irresistible  charm.  Beginning 
with  his  earliest  recollections  of  his  father's 
house  in  Weissenburg,  Lehigh  county,  he  lets 
his  whole  life — or  at  least  his  whole  active 
life — pass  in  review  before  us.  An  intensely 
active  life  it  was,  especially  during  the  thirty- 
six  years  of  his  pastorate.  Dr.  HelfTrich  at  one 
time  serving  seven  rural  congregations  regu- 
larly. 1  his  laborious  service  closed  in  No- 
vember, 1881,  with  a  complete  pliysical  break- 
down, after  which  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
with  his  family  in  Florida  in  quest  of  recrea- 
tion and  rest.  Returning  in  May,  188.?.  he 
spent  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  his  life 
mostlv  in  retirement  at  his  home  in  Fogeis- 
ville.  Pa. 

Dr.  Helffrich's  book  shows  a  sincere,  con- 
scientious, fearless  servant  of  his  Master,  en- 
gaged for  long  years  in  parish-work  such  as 
probably  no  Pennsylvania-German  country 
pastor  of  our  day  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
We  have  read  it  with  keenest  interest,  and  no 
doubt  the  thousands  who  knew  Dr.  Helftrich 
personall\,  as  well  as  the  thousands  who  have 
only  read  of  him,  will  accord  it  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

Historical    Sketches.      A    Collection    of    Papers 
prepared    for    the    Historical     Society    of 
Montgomerv  Countv,  Pa.  Published  bv  the 
Society.     \'ol.  III.  '  Price  $2. 
A     well     printed,     finely     illustrated,    neatly 
bound  octavo  volume  of  416  pages,  contaiirlng 
no  less  than   forty  historical  papers,  nearly  all 
of  which  have  been  read  at  the  Society's  meer- 
itigs.     The  first  of  these  volumes  was  pub'.i^hed 
in    1895.   the   second   in    1900.     The   history  oi 
the  Society  itself  is  contained  in  the  Introduc- 
tory.    This  \olume  is  a  credit  to  the   Society 
that  published  it  and  a  model  oi  the   form  in 
which  historical  associations  ought  to  preserve 
their  records  for  public  use. 

Folklore  and  Superstitious  Beliefs  of  Lebanon 
County.      Paper    read   before    the   Lebanun 
County    Historical     Society.     October    20. 
i(X>5.    by    Dr.     E.    Grumbine.    of    Mount 
Zion.  Pa. 
The    subject    of    folklore,    popular    supersti- 
tions, pow-wowing.  proverbs  and  all  connect- 
ed therewith  is  an  ever  attractive  one  for  the 
thoughtful     student     and     investigator.       This 
pamphlet  of  42  pages  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  this  class. 

The  Picturesque  Quality  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
German.      .\n    .\.ddress    witli    lIIu>!ranon>. 
by  William  H.  Richardson,  reprinted  iunn 
\'o\.  XIII  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German  Society. 
.\n  entert.imingly  written  address  on  the  pe- 
culiar    customs,     habits,     language.     wor>hip, 
dress,  etc..  of  the  inhabitants  oi  Penn.<ylvani.i- 
Germandom.      Eight     full-page    half-tone    pic- 
tures and  picture-group>  a<M  greatly  to  tlic  at- 
tractiveness oi  the   pamplilct. 
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Pennsylvania-German  Genealogies : 

A  Symposium  of  Brief  Sketches  of  Prominent  Families 


The  Meyer  or  Moyer  Family 


BY  ALLEX    M.    FRETZ,    SOUDERTOX,   PA. 


TO  write  the  history  of  a  family  so 
nurnerous  in  its  membership,  so 
complex  in  its  connections  and  so 
widely  scattered  in  its  habitations  as  -the 
family  named  above,  would  indeed  be 
qtn'te  a  task.  It  would  require  more 
space  than  The  Pexxsylvaxia-Germax 
could  aftord  to  give,  or  the  patience  of 
the  reader  would  suffice  to  peruse.  Con- 
sequently this  article  is  a  mere  fragmen- 
tary sketch  of  a  very  numerous  family, 
that  has  done  mr-:h  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing up  and  advancing  the  interests,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  this  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  as  well  as  the  country  they 
made  their  own  for  liberty  of  con- 
science's sake. 

Early  Immigrants — Name  Spelt  Variously 

In  the  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  religious  intolerance  and 
persecution  drove  many  from  the  father- 
land to  seek  homes  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, in  the  land  then  already  known  as 
a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  destined 
by  the  Almighty  to  become  the  land  of 
religious  toleration,  of  liberty  and  mate- 
rial progress — then,  among  the  many 
German  families  that  came  to  the  forest- 
land  of  Penn  the  Friend,  the  friend  es- 
pecially of  the  Mennonitos.  whom  he  had 
already  helped  to  found  a  permanent  set- 
tlement several  miles  north  of  his  own 
town  of  "Rrotherlv  Love,"  was  the  ^^ev- 


er  family.  This  representative  family, 
which  has  become  very  numerous  in  its 
descendants  and  now  shows  a  number  of 
variations  in  the  spelling  of  its  name, 
v/as  among  the  hrst  settlers  of  the  district 
comprising  the  townships  of  Franconia 
and  the  Salfords,  in  Montgomery,  then  a 
part  of  Philadelphia  county.  The  imm.i- 
gration  of  families  by  the  name  of  Meytr 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  that  period, 
for  we  fnid  that  other  settlers  bearing  this 
name  came  to  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  later  dates.  Even  at  diis  day 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  immigrants 
of  German  or  other  nationality  bearing 
the  name  ^leyer  or  some  variation  of  it. 
The  variation  of  spelling  is  common  even 
in  the  fatherland  to-day.  While  the  vari- 
ations there  may  possibly  represent  dif- 
ferent families,  we  find  that  here  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  have  taken  to  the 
discordant  trait  of  spelling  their  names 
differently.  In  -the  Palatinate  the  name  is 
invariabl\'  spelled  Meyer,  while  in  other 
parts  of  Germany — especially  in  W'iirt- 
temberg — in  Switzerland,  in  the  Xether- 
lands  and  the  P>ritish  Isles,  the  variations 
are  used.  This  fact  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion, in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  the 
original  home  of  the  'family,  at  least  of 
that  part  with  which  this  sketch  has  to  do. 
is  the  Palatinate,  and  that  the  correct 
spelling  oi  its  name  is  Meyer  or  Meier. 

There  were  two  ancestors  by  the  name 
of    Meyer    that    settled    close    tOi^ethcr. 
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Whether  "they  were  brothers  and  whether 
they  came  together,  are  questions  we  are 
at  this  time  not  able  to  decide.  Their 
names  were  Christian  and  Hans. 

Descendants   of   Christian   Meyer 

Christian  ]Meyer,  the  progenitor  of  a 
great  part  of  the  very  many  Moyers,  ivly- 
erses,  etc.,  in  Montgomery,  Bucks  and 
adjoining  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
other  States  and  Canada,  settled  in  what 
is  now  Lower  Sal  ford  township,  flis 
farm  contained  150  acres  and  lay  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  extending  from 
near  the  present  North  \\'ales  and  Sum- 
neytown  pike  northeastward  along  the 
present  Souderton  pike  to  the  line  of 
Franconia  township.  There  has  been 
preserved  a  description  of  a  cabin  then 
and  there  erected  by  him,  which  was 
probably  the  first  Meyer  home  in  the 
Western  world.  It  was  built  where  Lew- 
is Moyer  of  the  eighth  generation  now 
lives.  It  consisted  of  four  forked  sap- 
lings driven  into  the  ground  as  corner- 
posts  with  a  closed-up  roof  and  sides 
framed  with  poles  and  a  single  opening 
as  a  door;  the  whole  was  constructed 
with  an  ax.  An  article  of  furniture 
which  probably  adorned  this  primitive 
home  was  a  large  clock  brought  from  the 
old  country.  This  one  of  his  descendants 
took  to  Canada  in  the  emigration  of 
1 799- 1 800,  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Rev. 
H.  D.  Moyer,  of  Kingsville,  Ont.,  of  the 
seventh  generation. 

This  ancestor  Christian  Meyer  had  six 
children :  Christian.  Jacob.  Samuel,  Eliz- 
abeth, Anna  and  Barbara.  .  ^lany  of  their 
descendants  are  now  living  in  the  town- 
ships of  Franconia  and  the  Sal  fords,  in 
Souderton  and  other  towns  in  Mont- 
gomery county :  in  Hilltown  and  Per- 
kasie.  Bucks  county,  and  a  host  of  them 
in  Canada,  from  where  they  have  again 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Christian  Meyer  II,  the  oldest  son  of 
the  like-named  pioneer,  has  the  greatest 
number  of  descendants,  most  of  the 
Moyers  of  Hilltown,  and  some  of  the 
Meyers  of  Bedminster  and  Plumstead. 
Rucks  county,  being  among  them.  This 
family  is  still  largely  Mennonite,  and  is 


especially  noted  for  the  great  number  nf 
ministers  among  its  members,  not  only 
in  the  Mennonite  church,  but  also  iii 
other  denominations. 

The  other  children  of  the  pioneer 
Christian  have  fewer  descendants.  Jacdi 
had  no  family.  Samuel  was  married,  hv.i 
had  no  children.  Elizabeth  marrie.i 
Nicholas  Oblinger;  of  her  descendani.-^ 
the  writer  has  no  information.  Anna 
married  Rev.  Henry  Funk,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Funk  family ;  her  descendants  arc 
numerous.  Barbara  married  Abrahan. 
Reiff ;  of  this  family  there  are  many  in 
Alontgomery  coun-ty. 

Christian  Meyer  III,  son  of  Christian 
II,  inherited  from  his  grandfather  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  old  homestead,  as  be- 
fore described.  He  had  fourteen  chil- 
dren. Some  of  these  had  large  families. 
'Musi  of  them  lived  in  Montgomery  a'l-: 
count  among-  their  progeny,  beside  Mov- 
ers, members  of  the  Alderfer,  Markley. 
Harley,  Cassel.  Allebach.  Steiner,  Sen- 
der, Krupp,  Hunsberger.  Kulp  and  otlKr 
well  known  families  of  the  county. 

Jacob,  Christian's  brother,  had  nir.. 
children.  He  widi  his  family  moved  i< 
Hilltown.  where  he  was  a  minister  in  ilu- 
^lennonite  church.  He  and  his  wife  br.-J'. 
died  of  yellow  fever, leaving  a  family  ••: 
minor  children.  Of  these  Agnes,  who  had 
married  a  Mr.  Hunsberger,  and  Ikt 
brothers  Samuel  and  David,  with  their 
families,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  iS* 
from  near  Blooming  Glen. 

Rev.  Samuel  Meyer,  another  brother  «•!' 
Christian  Meyer  III.  had  nine  childre'' 
and  also  lived  in  Hilltown.  Two  of  In- 
sons.  Rev.  Jacob  Meyer  and  Dihna:^. 
Meyer,  and  their  families  were  in  the 
company  that  emigrated  to  Canada. 

Meyers  Emigrating   to  Canada 

Of  the  exodus  of  the  Meyer  family  :«• 
Canada  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count by  Jacob  Albright,  one  of  the  pari> . 
has  been  preserved : 

During  the  summer  of  1709.  Amos  .\n»r:^    " 
Abraham  Meyer  and  Jacob  Meyer  travelovl 
foot  froui   Hilltown,   Pa.,  to  ;Iie  Niacar.i  -1 
trict.  in  upper  Canada,  on  a  prospecting  '•    " 
They   were   so   well   pleased   with   the  cu   ' 
that    before    returning    they    purchascil     > 
acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  ganUn  -;• 
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of  Canada,  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  acre.  A  deposit  of  S40  secured  the 
purchase,  and  they  walked  back  to  their  Penn- 
sylvania homes.  The  same  autunni  they  -e- 
moved  to  the  new  land  of  promise  with  all 
their  portable  belongings.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  following:  Rev.  Jacob  Meyer.  L^ilman 
Meyer,  Valentine  Krat;c.  John  Vlunsberger. 
.-\braham  Hunsberger  and  Amos  Albright  anfl 
their  families.     Each  familv  had  with  them  a 


four-horse  team  and  a  cow :  with  one  excep- 
tion the  cows  were  all  shod.  Their  journey. 
for  a  great  part  oi  the  way.  was  thro'  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  and  when  night  overtOv"»k 
them  they  would  buiUi  camp-tires.  At  Black 
Rock  (RutTalo)  they  crossed  the  Xiagara  oi\  a 
small  ferry-boat  and  thei\  proceeded  to  tKeir 
new  wilderness  home.  These  immigrants  from 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  planted  the  Mon- 
nonite  church  in   Canada. 
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The  following  year  a  second  party  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  consisting  of  about  sixty  persons 
with  eleven  teams,  mostly  of  four  horses  each, 
betook  themselves  to  this  Canadian  settlement. 
Among  them  were  Samuel  Meyer  and  Daniel 
Meyer  with  their  families.  The  journey  took 
seven  weeks  and  involved  much  hardship. 

Descendants  of  Hans  Meyer 

Hans  Meyer,  the  other  pioneer  of  the 
family  that  settled  in  ^lontg^omery 
county,  was  probably  a  brother  of  Chris- 
tian, but  we  have  nothing  definite  about 
it.  If  he  was  a  brother,  he  probably 
came  with  him  to  this  coun-try  in  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
land,  estimated  at  216  acres,  was  pur- 
chased under  deed  bearing  date  July  23, 
1729,  given  by  Isaac  Pennington  and 
Casper  Wistar.  It  was  situated  in  what 
is  now  Upper  Salford  township,  on  -the 
northwest  side  of  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Perkiomen,  about  one  mile  northeast  of 
Bergey  post-office,  formerly  Branchville. 
It  is  owned  in  part  and  occupied  by  a 
great-great-grandson.  Jacob  L.  Moyer. 
The  barn  built  by  Plenry,  son  of  Hans, 
in  1787  in  still  in  good  condition. 

Hans  Aleyer  had  seven  children,  as 
follows:  Henry,  John,  Barbara,  Jacob, 
Elizabeth,  Anna,  Hester. 

Of  these  sons  Henry  has  the  most  num- 
erous descendants,  perpetuating  the  -fam- 
ily-name in  its  original  spelling,  tho'  they 
have  also  in  some  instances  made  the 
mistake  of  dropping  the  e  before  the  y 
and  in  many  cases  added  an  .y  to  the  end 
of  the  name.  This  Henry  was  born  in 
the  old  country,  and  was  about  a  year  old 
when  his  parents  arrived.  It  is  said  he 
learned  to  walk  on  shipboard.  He  in- 
herited the  hoiuestead.  He  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  original  members  of  the 
Franconia  Mennonite  church.  We  find 
in  this  Hans  r^Ieyer  family  an  early  pro- 
clivity .to  move  to  Bucks  county ;  and 
while  the  descendants  of  pioneer  Chris- 
tian moved  eastward  to  Hilltown,  also 
to  Canada  and  other  places,  and  changed 
the  family-name,  the  descendants  of 
Hans  went  farther  eastward,  to  Bedmin- 
ster,  Tinicum  and  Plumstead.  adhering 
more  closely  to  the  German  spelling  of 
their  name. 

John,    another    son    of    tians    Meyer, 


came  while  young  to  Bedminster  town- 
ship, had  a  farm  near  Pipersville,  and 
later  moved  to  Plumstead  town.-hip 
where  many  of  his  descendants  arc  sti:; 
living,  most  of  them  writing  their  na:r.- 
flyers.  Barljara,  the  oldest  daughter,  b.j- 
came  the  wife  of  John  Fretz,  of  Bedmin- 
ster, the  pioneer  of  that  numerous  family, 
and  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  writer. 
Jacob  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1756  and 
disappeared,  according  to  our  records. 
Elizabeth  married  Christian  Stover,  of 
Bedminster;  she  has  numerous  descend- 
ants. Plester  married  Nicholas  Lear,  of 
Providence,  Pa.  Anna  married  Jacob 
Beidler.  of  Milford,  Bucks  county. 

While  Henry  Meyer,  as  before  men- 
tioned, held  to  the  homestead  on  the 
"Branch,"  his  son  Henry,  following  the 
example  of  his  uncles  and  aunts,  move! 
to  Plumstead.  Bucks  county,  and  has 
numerous  descendants.  His  two  sons 
John  and  Henry  drove  teams  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  on  one 
of  their  trips  in  1823  John  was  taken 
sick  and  died.  Henry  buried  him.  and  in 
a  few  days  he  also  was  taken  sick  and 
died. 

The  first-mentioned  Henry  Meyer's 
son  Jacob  married  Maria  Clemmer  and 
made  his  home  nearer  the  old  homestead. 
His  descendants  are  Moyers,  while  John. 
who  married  Catharine  Souder,  follow- 
ing too  the  example  of  most  of  his  rela- 
tives, had  a  farm  on  the  t)urham  road  in 
Bedminster,  near  Pipersville,  where  his 
descendants — named  Meyers  and  Myers 
— are  numerous.  He  was  a  great-grand- 
father on  the  maternal  side  of  the  writer. 
This  John  Meyer's  second  wife  was  Ju- 
dith Fretz.  Slie  was  the  mother  of  ten 
of  the  fifteen  children  born  in  this  family. 
Isaac,  another  brother,  also  lived  in  P.cd- 
minster  and  has  descendants.  Barbara. 
a  sister,  married  John  Wisler  and  lived 
in  Haycock  township.  Her  descendant- 
are  found  among  the  following  Buck- 
county  families :  Wisler.  Krout.  Lapp. 
Leatherman.  Shelly,  etc.  Chris^tian  mar- 
ried    Bergey :  his  descendants  arc 

also  mostly  in  Bucks  county,  and  write 
their  name  variously.  Samuel,  ilu* 
youngest  son  oi  Henry,  son  of  the  pi^>- 
neer    Hans    Mever.    resided    on    the   oM 
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homestead ;  hence  his  descendants,  which 
are  living  in  tliat  vicinity,  write  -their 
name  Mover. 

Other  Branches  of   the  Family 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  his- 
torv  of  two  of  the  pioneers  of  this  num- 
erous family,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
tha-t  the  Meyer  and  ^Nloyer  families  of 
this  country  are  not  all  descended  from 
these.  We  would  have  to  look  for  their 
connection  further  back  than  the  time  of 
immigration  of  these  two  ancestors.  In 
1/4 1  Rev.  Peter  IVleyer  with  three  broth- 
ers, one  sister  and  their  mother  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Springfield,  Bucks 
county,  and  .Saucon,  now  Lehigh  county. 
All  these  were  farmers  and  members  of 
the  iMennonite  church.  They  came  from 
Switzerland,  where  Peter  was  a  minister. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  ministers  in  the 
Springfield  church.  Jacob  was  also  a 
minister  and  preached  in  the  Saucon 
church.  From  the  original  places  of  set- 
tlement of  these  brothers,  their  descend- 


ants have  spread  over  the  country,  and 
we  find  them  mixed  up  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  other  pioneers,  with  the  same 
variations  of  spelling  the  name. 

John,  son  of  Peter  Meyer,  born  in 
Springfield,  Bucks  county,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Detweiler  and  moved  to  the  old 
Dctweiler  homestead  in  Montgomer}- 
county.  The  house  was  a  large  log-cab- 
in built  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
used  as  a  meeting-house  before  the  Fran- 
conia  meeting-house  was  built.  His  de- 
scendants are  numerous  and  prominent 
thro'out  ^lontgomery  county.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  other  children  of  Peter, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ter, are  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  end 
of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  and  to  Berks 
and  Lehigh  counties.  Many  descendants 
of  all  these  families  have  gone  westward, 
and  are  prominent  in  their  various  voca- 
tions of  life  in  other  States.  While  t't:ey 
are  the  best  of  farmers,  many  have  be- 
come prominent  in  the  professions  and  in 
legislative  halls. 


The  Bortz  Family 

BY    J.    B.    WIEAND,    WESCOSVILLE,    P.\. 


THERE  were  three  Bortz  brothers 
who  emigrated  from  Germany  be- 
fore  the   Revolutionary   war   and 
landed    in    Philadelphia.      Their    names 
were  Henry.  John  Jacob  and  George. 

Mention  is  made  in  Prof.  Rupp's 
'•'Thirty  Thousand  Names  of  Immigrants 
in  Pennsylvania"  of  Ludwig  Bortz,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  county  ; 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  re- 
lated to  the  three  brothers  above  named, 
who  arrived  at  a  later  date. 

Those  three  brothers  settled  in  Oley 
township,  Berks  county.  Later  one  of 
them  moved  to  }vIillerstown,  now  jNIacun- 
gie,  and  another  to  Longswamp,  which  is 
also  in  Berks. 

Henry  Bortz,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  married  to  Lydia  Reinshcimer  in 
Germany.  They  spent  eighteen  weeks  on 
the  ocean  in  coming  to  this  country. 
When  within  sight  of  land  their  oldest 
child  died  ;  but  the  captain  permitted  them 
to  bring  the  remains  to  Philadelphia, 
where  thev  were  buried. 


According  to  a  statement  made  by 
Rev.  F.  J.  1\  Schantz  at  the  Bortz  reun- 
ion in  Mercer  county  in  1887,  Henry 
Bortz  moved  from  Oley  to  the  head  of  the 
Cedar  creek  in  Lehigh  county.  There  he 
bought  a  mill-property  and  built  a  log 
house,  in  which  he  resided  for  a  time. 
Later  he  moved  to  what  is  now  called 
Wescosville.  The  exact  date  of  this  re- 
moval is  not  known.  There  was  only  one 
small  stone  building  in  the  place  then,  but 
in  1797  Henry  Bortz  built  a  very  large 
stone  house,  the  stones  of  which  were 
hauled  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles. 
He  built  this  house  for  a  hotel,  and  it  is 
the  hotel  of  Wescosville  to-day. 

His  family  consisted  of  nine  children, 
six  sons — John,  Jacob.  George,  Philip, 
Henry,  Christopher — and  three  daugh- 
ters— Maria  and  two  others,  whose 
names  are  no  longer  known. 

Philip  Bortz  married  Lydia  Steininger 
and  in  1805  "loved  to  Canfieki  townshp. 
Trumbull  county.  Ohio.  After  residing 
there  six  months  he  removed  to  Ellsworth 
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township  in  the  same  county.  His  cle- 
cendants  are  numerous  in  Ohio. 

John  Bortz  married  a  ]\Iiss  Kemmerer. 
He  resided  near  the  mill-property  at  the 
Cedar  creek.  He  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  The  latter  was  twice  married, 
first  to  a  Mr.  Ritter  and  afterward  to 
John  Biery. 

Jacob  Bortz  resided  near  Guthsville, 
Lehigh  county.  He  was  married  to  a 
Miss  Guth.  He  had  three  sons — Peter, 
Jonas  and  Edwin — and  several  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  Titus 
Kern,  of  Reading. 

Henry  Bortz,  jun.,  was  twice  married. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  one  son.  named 
Nathan ;  by  his  second  wife,  who  was  a 
sister  of  Hon.  John  Fogel,  he  had  a 
daughter  named  Lucy.  He  died  in  1826. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  hotel  his  father 
had  built.  In  1.827  this  property  was  sold 
to  Philip  Wesco,  after  whom  the  village 
was  named  Wescosville. 

George  Bortz  went  to  Cumberland  \'al- 
ley,  Bedford  county,  married  a  Miss 
Smith,  and  died  there.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren. After  his  father's  death  his  moth- 
er, who  was  then  ninety-five  years  old. 
rode  in  a  heavy  covered  wagon  from  Le- 
high to  Bedford  county,  to  visit  her  son 
and    her    dauirhter.      flavlner    remained 


there  some  time,  she  died  at  the  age  or 
ninety-seven  and  was  buried  at  Frencii 
Cove,  Bedford  county. 

Christopher  Bortz  was  born  in  17S1 
and  was  married  to  Catharine  Lebermili. 
His  family  consis-ted  of  five  sons — DaM-i. 
John,  George,  Jesse  and  Henry — aivl 
three  daughters — Fyetta,  Sophia  and 
Plenrietta. 

Maria  Bortz  was  married  to  Jac«>b 
Schantz  in  1788.  Mr.  Schantz  resided 
on  the  mill-property  at  the  head  of  the 
Cedar  creek.  They  had  three  sons — 
Jacob,  Peter  and  John — and  six  daugh- 
ters, who  became  the  wives  of  Jacob  Hc:i- 
inger,  Peter  Mohr.  Rev.  John  Helttrici'.. 
Jacob  Fisher.  John  B.  Shinier  ^r^, 
Charles  B.  Shinier. 

Another  daughter  of  Henry  Bortz.  Sr.. 
was  married  to  Isaac  Larosh  and  lived 
near  what  is  now  called  East  Macunc'.e. 
A  third  daughter  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Schaefer.  They  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
Lehigh  county  and  then  removed  i.o 
French  Cove.  Bedford  county.  There 
Mr.  Schaefer  died  and  Mrs.  Schaetcr 
married  again.  Her  second  husband  u  as 
Rev.  Yeager. 

Plenry  Bortz  the  elder  died  in  iSiO  and 
was  buried  at  the  Lehigh  church.  Tiic 
Bortzes  were  of  the  Lutheran  faith. 
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The  Gottschall  Family 


r.Y    TI.   G.    ALLEBACII 

THE  Godschalks  or  Gottschalls  may 
fitly  be  classed  among  the  build- 
ers of  our  republic.  A  long  line 
of  colonial  forbears,  mostly  farmers, 
weavers  and  preachers,  diversify  and  en- 
rich the  eightcenth-cen-tury  history  of 
German  America  in  Montgomery  and 
Hucks  counties  of  old  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
fore Muhlenberg  or  Antes  or  Weiss  or 
the  Schwenkfelders  or  many  another 
lauded  colonial  worthy  started  from  Eu- 
rope for  the  promised  land  of  political 
and  religious  liberty,  Jacob  Gaetschalck 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  opening  the 
wilderness  of  Pennsylvania  ancl  introduc- 
ing civilizing  agencies.  He  was  a 
Dutchman,  or  Netherlander,  and  came 
to  these  shores  in  1702  from  a  village 
called  Gog  in  the  land  of  Cleves,  joining 
his  Dutch  countrymen  in  the  borough  of 
Germantown,  the  oracle  of  which  was  the 
unique  Pastorius,  idealist  and  scholar. 
Jacob  lived  for  some  years  in  German- 
town,  in  a  house,  it  is  said,  belonging  to 
Abraham  Tunis  on  lot  No.  7.  [He  was 
not  the  first  Gottschalk  in  Germantown, 


.   GREENLAXE,    PA. 

since  already  in  1694  George  Gottichalk 
(or  (jottschick)  immigrated  from  Lin- 
dau,  South  Germany.  lie  became  a 
Quaker,  left  no  posterity  and,  dying  in 
1730,  bequeathed  a  good  part  of  his  es- 
tate to  his  cousins  in  Ulm,  on  the  Dan- 
ube.] But  Jacob  Gaetschalck  looms  large, 
both  in  tradition  and  authentic  liistory, 
as  a  man  of  parts,  of  public  spirit,  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  immense  Golt- 
schalk  clan  in  America.  When  he  landed, 
he  was  probably  a  young  man.  scarcely 
over  twenty-five.  Of  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  be- 
fore he  was  in  his  new  home  beyond  the 
seas  a  year,  he  was  chosen  a  minister  in 
the  ^lennonite  church,  ranking  second 
to  Willem  Rytinghausen,  chosen  in  1690. 
When  the  latter  died  in  1708.  Jacob  \\as 
elevated  to  the  rank  and  prestige  of  bish- 
op, and  that  same  year  baptized  eleven 
persons — the  first  record  we  have  of 
^lennonites  baptized  in  America. 

Jacob  Gaetschalk  was  oi  a  literary 
turn  of  mind.  He  was  somewhat  uf  a 
chronicler  or  annalist,  like  Watson,   for 
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The   Gottschall   nornostoad   in   Freilorli-k   Township,    Montpomory   County,    V.\..   n   niiU>   nest   of  SobwenkSTlll^. 
The  right   half   Ls   tho   oldt'st   portion.      The   left    half   was  a.ldoil   by   GottSv>hi»ll   GoitsvhHll. 
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WILLIA>[     GOTTSCHALL.     b.     1784.     d.     ISTo.     son     of 

Gottschall  Gottschall.    the  first   Gottschall 

in   FredfcTick   township. 


r.. 
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MAGDALKNE.    n$e    HUNTSBERGER.    wife   of    WUlbro 
Gottschall,   b.    ITST.   d.   IS^. 


there  is  still  extant  and  in  possession  of 
Governor  Pennypacker  an  account  of 
contemporaneous  afifairs  in  Germantown, 
such  as  the  baptismal  occasions  just  re- 
counted, the  building  of  the  first  Quaker 
meeting-house  in  1686,  the  extension  of 
the  Germantown  ]\Iennonite  church  to 
Skippack  and  the  Mennonite  membership 
in  both  communities  in  1712,  amounting 
to  99.  He  helped  to  translate  into  Eng- 
lish a  German  or  possibly  Dutch  ]\Ien- 
noni-te  catechism.  He  had  some  part  in 
translating  the  colossal  Martyrer-Spiegel 
from  the  original  Dutch  into  German. 
He  preached  in  Skippack  as  well  as  in 
Germantown,  was  popular  because  a 
"good  mixer,"  and  in  demand  as  a  trust- 
ed counsellor  in  business  and  legal  trans- 
actions, serving  as  guardian  of  miiiors 
and  trustee  of  legacies.  He  gave  his 
children — at  least  his  three  sons,  Her- 
mann, John  and  Gottschalk — a  liberal 
education  under  the  tutorship  of  Pasto- 
rius.  But  because  he  could  not  live  by 
the  gospel  since  no  salary  was  offered 
him — and  if  there  had  been,  it  would  not 
have  been  accepted — he  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  wood-turner. 

In  1713  he  bought  123  acres  of  land  in 
Towamencin  township.  Montgomery 
county,  then  designated   by  the   general 


name  of  Skippack,  and  soon  after  moved 
on  it,  next  neighbor  to  his  brother  Gaet- 
schalk  Gaetschalk,  who  had  bought  an 
estate  of  the  same  size  from  the  same 
proprietor  in  the  same  year.  He  then 
became  farmer,  turner,  translator,  trus- 
tee, preacher,  a  public-spirited  citizen  and 
an  almost  indispensable  man  in  the  com- 
munity. In  order  to  enjoy  smoother  trav- 
eling-facilities when  on  his  preachinc^- 
trips  to  Germantown.  he  became  a  signer 
of  the  petition  circulated  in  1713  for  a 
road  from  the  Wissahickon  to  the  Skip- 
pack,  which  later  became  the  Great  Road 
or  the  Skippack  Road.  On  this  docu- 
ment appears  the  name  Jacob  Gaetschalk. 

He  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  1763.  His 
son  John  preceded  him  in  death  by  four 
years.  Herman  was  auditor  of  Towa- 
mencin township  during  Revolutionary 
days. 

It  is  a  commonplace  indulged  in  by 
local  historians  and  family-tree  grower^ 
that  the  Gottschalks  are  "prolific."  I^" 
this  is  not  true  of  Jacob  or  his  chiKlrcn. 
it  is  certainly  borne  out  by  <he  entries  in 
the  family-bible  of  Gaetschalk  Gaet- 
schalk, wlio  at  his  death  in  174S  left  l>c- 
hind  him  fourteen  children,  five  sons  and 
nine  daughters.  The  majority  of  the 
Godshalks    of    Towamencin    and    Fran- 
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conia  townships,  of  Telford   and   Lans- 
dale,  are  descended  from  this  patriarch. 

There  was  also  one  Herman  God- 
shalk  who  as  early  as  1720  boitj:^ht  150 
acres  in  Towamencin  township.  It  is 
possible,  tho'  hardly  probable,  that  this 
was  Jacob's  son  ;  adequate  proof  pro  and 
con  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  lie  may  be 
the  progenitor  of  a  third  line  of  God- 
shalks,  the  tangled  threads  of  which  only 
patient  future  research  may  be  able  to 
unravel. 

One  scion  of  one  of  these  three  stocks, 
Gottschall  Gottschall — left  his  old  Towa- 
mencin home  and  drifted  across  the  Per- 
kiomen  into  Frederick  township,  near 
Schwenksville,  where  he  bought  an  estate 
of  100  acres.  This  was  in  1781.  He  sub- 
sequently bought  other  parcels  and  ad- 
joining farms,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  In 
1809  he  built  part  of  the  house  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cut.  He  left  two  sons. 
the  younger  of  whom,  William,  with  his 
wife  {nee  Magdalene  Hunsberger)  are 
seen  portrayed  true  to  life  in  the  accom- 
panying cuts,  showing  the  old  ^lennon- 
ite  garb,  single  coat  collar,  high-cut  vest, 
black  neckerchief  under  the  attached 
shirt-collar,  the  immaculate,  dainty  sis- 
ters' cap  with  characteristically  parted 
hair  under  it,  the  fine  imported  shawl  and 
the  interesting  old  convention  of  holding 
something  in  the  left  hand  as  a  part  of 
the  pose.  William  Gottschall  was  the 
father  of  thirteen  children,  and  nearly 
every  Gottschall  in  the  Perkiomen  valley 
owns  him  as  ancestor.  The  descendants 
of  his  father,  Gottschall  Gottschall,  num- 
ber about  a  thousand. 
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Courtesy  of  Kev.   N.  B.  Grubb. 
BlSilOP    MOSKS    GOTTSCHALL,    b.    ISL:;,    d.    18SS,    son 
of  William  Gottschall. 

This  particular  group  of  Gottschall.s 
abounds  in  ministers.  Xo  less  than  a 
dozen  have  served  congregations  in  the 
past  and  are  serving  now  and  several 
more  are  preparing  themselves.  Among 
them  are  Rev.  W.  S.  Gottschall,  of  Allen- 
town  ;  Rev.  M.  A.  Godshall,  of  Waverly. 
X.  Y. ;  Rev.  Dillman  H.  Gottshalk  and 
Rev.  Silas  M.  Grubb,  of  Philadelpliia : 
Rev.  Warren  Bean,  of  Skippack.  and 
Prof.  Elarvey  S.  Gottschall.  principal  of 
the  Lansdale  schools.  P>i5hop  Closes 
Gottschall  was  the  most  gifted  preacher 
of  all.  a  pulpit  orator  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity and  power,  known  everywhere  in  the 
northern  half  of  Montgomery  county. 
He  died  in  1888  after  forty-one  years  oi 
service  in  the  Schwenksville  Mennonite 
church  and  elsewhere. 


The  Grubb  Family 


P.Y  G.    F.    r.   WAN'GKR.    POTTSTOWX.    PA. 


THE  family  name,  whether  spelt 
Grubb,  Grob,  Grobb  or  Krupp,  is 
an  honored  one  in  many  countries 
and  its  people  are  God-fearing  and  pious. 
The  Grubb  family  was  prominent  in 
England  as  early  as  1200  and  had  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  In  the  year 
1000  the  family  existed  in  Denmark  as  a 
noble   family.     In   Scotland  to-day  it  is 


numbered  among  the  nobility.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  Grubbs,  Grobs  and 
Krupps,  including  the  German  gimmak- 
crs  oi  the  latter  name,  are  all  one  family. 
The  first  Grubb  to  come  to  tliis  country 
was  John  Grubb.  who  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall, Englanil.  in  165J.  He  came  to 
America  horn  Wiltshire.  England,  in 
1677  and  landed  in  Xew  Jersey.    In  1679 
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DAVID  GRUBB. 

son  of  David  and  Catharine  (Harwick)  Grubb, 
grandson  of  George  and  Aviary  Grubb,  and 
great-grandson  of  Henry  Grubb,  who  came  to 
America  in  1717.  Born  May  20,  1774,  died  Feb. 
13,  1861.  He  married  EHzabeth,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Shetler)  Grubb,  grand- 
daughter of  John  and  Anneline  (Chfistman) 
Grubb,  and  great-grand-daughter  of  Henry 
Grubb,  the  immigrant.  Four  of  their  children 
married  Grubbs. 


he  bought  land  in  Upland,  now  Chester, 
Pa.  In  1 68 1  he  settled  at  Grubb's  land- 
ing on  the  Delaware,  and  gave  it  its  name. 
From  1692  to  1700  he  was  a  member  of 
Penn's  Assembly.  In  1693  he  was  com- 
missioned a  justice  of  New  Castie,  Dela- 
ware. He  died  in  1708.  At  his  death  he 
was  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  His 
son  Emanuel,  born  1682.  was  the  first 
male  child  born  of  white  parents  in 
Penn's  province.  The  mother's  name 
was  Frances. 

Hon.  Ignatius  C.  Grubb,  of  the  courts 
of  Delaware,  is  a  great-great-great- 
grandson  of  this  first  immigrant  Grubb. 

Henry  Grubb.  the  ancestor  of  a  lineage 
widely  spread,  and  well  represen-ted  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  came  in  all  proba- 
bility from  Switzerland  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1717  with  a  number  of  his  brethren  of 


like  faith — Mennonite — and  settled  in 
Montgomery  coun-ty.  A  deed  bcarin- 
date  September  2.^,  17 18.  shows  that  he 
purchased  150  acres  of  land  from  Davie i 
Powell,  in  Frederick  township.  Tlii> 
tract  of  land  is  a-t  present  divided  amouL: 
different  owners.  Isaac  Hunsbcrgir 
probably  owns  that  portion  on  which  ih- 
original  buildings  were  located. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  Grubb  ! 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Addi-. 
was  blessed  with  seven  children — Hciirv. 
Conrad,  Abraham,  Jacob,  George.  Ji»i:ii 
and  Elizabeth.  Investigation  carried  •>!« 
at  odd  tiines  for  more  than  twenty  year-. 
tho'  very  incomplete,  has  established  ilu 
identity  of  about  2000  descendants  from 
this  family.  Henry  Grubb  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1727. 

Of  his  seven  children  his  sons  consti- 
tute six  lines  or  branches,  as  follows : 

1.  The  line  of  Henry  Grubb.  Hci^r\ 
Grubb  the  second  was  a  farmer  and  pur- 
chased the  original  homestead.  He  wa- 
naturalized  in  1743  and  died  January  22. 
1782.  Fle  had  three  children,  two  snn>« 
and  a  datighter.  but  their  descendants  art- 
unknown  at  this  time.  His  wife's  naiiv.- 
was  Anna  ^laria. 

2.  The  line  of  Conrad  Grubb.  Con- 
rad Grubb,  farmer  and  weaver,  tx^rn 
February  9,  1715.  lived  in  Frederick  and 
owned  a  portion  of  the  original  tract.  Ik- 
was  a  constable  in  1770,  died  May  20. 
1798,  and .  is  buried  on  the  farm  nr.w 
owned  by  Hon.  Samuel  Faust.  Tlierc 
were  probably  no  children,  as  none  are 
mentioned  in  his  will,  which  was  provo*: 
at  Xorristown  in  1798.  His  wife's  nan-.o 
was  also  Anna  Maria. 

3.  The  line  of  Jacob  Grubb.  Jac'-h 
Grubb.  born  October  17.  17 18.  corvlwain- 
er.  owned  over  200  acres  of  land  in  New 
Hanover.  Montgomery  county,  from 
1756  to  1787.  when  he  sold  the  same  w 
his  son.  George  Grubb.  Another  >»•:'• 
Abraham,  had  children,  but  no  trace  <'t 
their  descendants  has  been  found :  a 
daughter.  Susanna,  is  also  lost  sight  i»t. 
Two  of  the  daugiuers  of  George  Grul»l» 
married  Shalkops.  which  e.xplain^  llie 
connection  with  that  family.  Tac«»b 
(^rubb  died  Xovember  10.  1797.  ^^'^ 
wife's  name  was  Barbara. 
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son  of  David  and  ^Liry  (  Harley )  Grubb,  grand- 
son of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Prey)  Grubb, 
and  great-grandson  of  Henry  Grubb.  the  im- 
migrant. Born  August  22.  iSoi,  died  ^lay  22, 
1S82.  He  was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter 
of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Grubb*  Grubb.  grand- 
daughter of  David  and  Catharine  (Harwick) 
Grubb,  great-grand-daughter  of  George  and 
^Lary  Grubb,  and  great-great-grand-daughter 
of  Henry  Grubb,  of  Frederick  township. 


4.  The  line  of  Abraham  Grubb.  Abra- 
ham Grubb,  cordwainer,  born  May  19. 
1726,  moved  to  Coventry,  Chester  county. 
before  1753  and  had  ten  children,  eight  of 
whom  had  families.  Of  these  a  daughter. 
Hannah,  married  Abraham  Rinehart  and 
settled  in  Ohio,  where  their  descendants 
are  as  yet  unknown.  A  son,  Abraham, 
married  Elizabedi  Fretz  and  made  his 
way  to  On-tario,  where  his  progeny  have 
become  numerous,  being  scattered  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Pacific.  Of  these  we 
have  a  fairly  good  record.  They  spell  the 
family  name  Grobb.  A  daughter,  Su- 
sanna, married  ^lichael  Law  :  they  also 
went  to  Canada,  where  their  descendants 
are  numerous.  Flenry  C^irubb.  another  slmi. 
settled  in  \'irginia  ;  all  trace  of  this  family 
has   been   lost.      Conrad   Grubb   married 


Elizabeth  Keller  and  founded  a  family 
in  Xantmeal,  while  David  married  Mary 
Ilarley  and  remained  in  Coventry,  where 
he  had  a  family  of  eleven  children.  Eliz- 
abeth married  a  Mr.  Halderman  or  Ilar- 
leyman ;  Esther  married  Peter  Mowrey, 
both  having  families. 

5.  The  line  of  George  Grubb.  George 
Grubb,  blacksmith,  settled  in  Coventry, 
where  he  was  a  large  land-owner.  Only 
one  of  his  sons,  David,  had  children,  and 
several  of  these  married  into  the  line  of 
John.  His  wife's  name  was  Mary ;  he 
died  in  September,  1753. 

6.  The  line  of  John  Grubb.  John 
Grubb,  also  a  blacksmith,  went  to  Coven- 
try, where  he  owned  considerable  land. 
Descendants  of  his  son  Daniel  are  about 
East  Coventry,  Chester  county,  while 
Henry,  another  son,  was  the  progenitor 
of  a  large  family.  John  Grubb  was  mar- 
ried in  December,  1749.  to  Emclina 
Christman,  daughter  of  Daniel  Christ- 
man,  of  Frederick  township.  He  died 
April  2S,  1772. 

7.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  pioneer 
Henry  Grubb,  was  first  married  to  a  Mr. 
Addis,  and  secondly  to  a  Mr.  Martin,  son 
of  Rev.   ^lartin   and   Catharine    (Reist) 
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Wife    of    IN'ter    GruM). 
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MOSES  GRUBB, 

son  of  David  and  Mary  (Harley)  Grubb.  grand- 
son of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Frey)  Grubb, 
and  great-grandson  of  Henry  Grubb,  of  Fred- 
erick township.  Born  December  iS.  itSoj,  died 
April  30,  1895.  He  was  married :  first,  to  Han- 
nah, daughter  of  Henry  Rixtine;  second,  to 
Catharine,  daughter  of  John  and  Eve  Huns- 
berger;  third,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  William  and 
Alary  Stubblebine  and  widow  of  Daniel  Benner. 

Urner.  Of  the  latter  marriage  one  son, 
David,  was  born,  who  is  said  to  have 
settled  in  ^laryland. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  the  following  from  the  pen  of 
PJishop  Nathaniel  Bertolet  Grubb,  of 
Philadelphia : 

"Abraham  Grubb,  from  whom  I  am  desce  id- 
ed,  married  Elizabeth  Frey,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Frey,  and  granddaughter  of  Henry  Frey, 
one  of  the  first  two  settlers  in  Pennsylvania. 
She  was  sister  to  my  great-great-grandfatlur, 


Jacob  Frey,  who  was  married  to  Susanna  Ber- 
tolet, of  Oley.  Strange  to  say,  my  great-grc.it- 
grafidparents  on  maternal  and  paternal  sido> 
were  brother  and  sister,  so  that  I  am  my  own 
fourth  cousin." 

Numerous  intermarriages  have  taken 
place  between  different  branches  of  the 
family,  and  frequently  the  parties  were 
unaware  of  any  relationship  existing  be- 
tween them.  Some  of  these  connections 
are  curious.  For  instance,  Mrs.  David 
G.  Wells,  of  Spring  City,  Pa.,  is  a  daugli- 
ter  of  Peter  Grubb,  a  son  of  David  an^! 
^lary  (Harley)  Grubb;  her  mother  was. 
Catharine,  a  daughter  of  David  and  Eliz- 
abeth (Grubb)  Grubb.  her  grandmother 
Elizabeth  being  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Grubb.  Her  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  and  her  maternal  great- 
grandfather were  all  named  David 
Grubb,  her  mother  and  maternal  grand- 
mother having  been  born  Grubbs  and 
married  Grubbs. 

The  writer  found  after  his  marriage 
that  he  was  a  third  cousin  to  his  father- 
in-law,  so  that  his  wife  is  a  fourth  cousin 
to  her  own  children. 

David  Grubb.  son  of  David  and  Catha- 
rine (Flarwick)  Grubb,  who  lived  an<! 
died  in  East  Coventry,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (  Shct- 
ler)  Grubb.  Of  their  children:  i.  Catha- 
rine married,  Peter,  son  of  David  and 
Mary  (Harley)  Grubb:  2.  David  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth (Lehr)  Grubb;  3.  Charles  married 
Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Catha- 
rine (Walker)  Grubb.  and  4.  Mary  mar- 
ried Daniel  W..  son  of  John  and  Catha- 
rine (Walker)  Grubb.  I  have  traced  out 
quite  a  number  of  families,  but  have  nev- 
er run  across  anything  equal  to  this  else- 
where. 

W'hile  much  has  been  learned  by  per- 
sistent investigation  oi  the  genealogy  01 
the  family,  an  almost  superhuman  task 
still  confronts  us ;  but  with  the  enthusi- 
astic organization  formed  last  year  it  is 
hoped  that  some  time  in  the  future  a 
complete  history  and  genealogy  of  the 
familv  can  be  written. 
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The  Knauss  Family 

BY   EX-SUPT.    J.   O.    KXAUSS,    HARKISBURG,  PA. 


HISTORICALLY,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  respects,  the  Knauss 
family  in  America  is  fortunate, 
because  its  ancestors,  before  and  after 
emigration,  were  relip^ious  people  and  be- 
longed to  the  Christian  church.  By 
means  of  the  records  of  the  churches  of 
which  they  were  members,  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  our  ancestry  to  the  Pala- 
tinate, or  Pfalz,  in  Germany. 

The  First  Knauss  in  this  Country 

In  July,  1728,  Ludwig  Knauss  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Whitemarsh  Reformed 
church.*  His  name  appears  signed  to  an 
appeal  to  the  New  York  classis  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  to  have  Rev. 
John  Philip  Boehm  licensed  and  or- 
dained. This  appeal  was  forwarded  to 
the  classis  of  Amsterdam  in  Holland, 
which  returned  a  favorable  answer. 

In  Rev.  Boehm's  report  to  the  Synod 
in  1734  is  included  a  report,  signed  by  the 
consistory  of  the  Whitemarsh  congrega- 
tion, October  28,  1734.  The  consistory 
was  composed  of  two  elders  and  two  dea- 
cons, and  one  of  the  latter  was  Ludwig 
Knauss. 

x\gain  in  Boehm's  report  of  1739, 
which  is  signed  by  each  consistory  of  his 
parish,  is  the  following: 

Of  the  congregation  at  Whitemarsh,  attest — 
February  18,  1739: 
William  De  Wees,  Elder, 
Christopher  Ottinger,  Elder, 
Lewis  Knauss,  Deacon, 
Philip  Scherrer,  Deacon. 

For  the  above  we  are  indebted  to 
Charles  R.  Roberts,  of  Allentown,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lehigh  County  Historical  So- 
ciety. This  is  the  latest  record  of  Lud- 
wig Knauss  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  in  this  section  of  the  State. 


*This  church  or  congregation  was  near  German- 
town,  in  Whitemarsh  towaship,  PhiUulcipliia  (now 
Montgomery)  county.  Whitemarsh  township  is  about 
eleven  miles  northwest  of  Phila^lclphia  and  is  bounJ- 
eil  on  the  southwest  by  the  Schuylkill  river.  It  con- 
tains Fort  Washington,  a  station  on  the  North  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad. 


In  the  History  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
•ty,  page  1141,  we  find  Ludwig  Knoos 
f Knauss)  mentioned  among  forty-seven 
landholders  of  Whitemarsh  township. 
By  order  of  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  the  con- 
stables of  the  several  townships  of  Phila- 
delphia county  were  required  to  make  a 
return  of  the  names  of  all  landholders 
with  the  tiumber  of  acres  respectively 
held  by  them.  This  list  was  made  out  in 
1734  by  John  Hyatt  and  credits  Ludwig 
Knoos  with  100  acres  in  Whitemarsh 
township.*  This  Ludwig  Knauss  was  the 
first  representative  of  his  family  in 
America. 

Children  of  Ludwig  and  Anna  M.  Knauss 

In  the  records  of  the  Moravian  church 
at  Emaus,  Pa.,  we  find  the  following 
statements : 

Maria  Catharine  Gicring.  born  Knauss.  was 
born  February  16,  1734,  in  Weitmars  township, 
near  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
baptized  by  the  Reformed  minister,  Rev.  Philip 
Boehm.  in  about  her  seventh  year  she  came 
to  her  brother,  Johannes  Heinrich  Knauss.  wno 
then  lived  near  what  is  now  Emaus,  Pa. 

Sophia,  born  Knauss.  born  November  2S, 
^72>7y  in  Weitmars  township,  near  Germantown. 
in  Pennsylvania.  Joined  (the  Moravian 
church)  in  1762.  She  married  in  1756  Ludwis^ 
Andres,  born  September  29,  1734,  in  Makun- 
tschi  (Macunp:ie"),  (oi  the")  Reformed  religi'^^n. 
(who)  joined  (the  Moravian  church)  in  1761. 
Died  April  9,  1813,  and  was  buried  on  the  old 
Moravian  cemetery  at  Emaus. 

Tombstone  Xo.  I30t  in  the  Emaus 
cemetery  bears  the  following  inscription : 

Sophia  Andres,  late  Knauss.  born  November 
-^.  1737.  in  \N'hi:emarsh  township.  Departed 
this  life.  April  9.  1813. 


•In  the  Appendix  to  Rupp's  "Thirty  Thousand 
Nanu'S."  in  a  list  ot  465  German,  Dutch  and  French 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  county  who  owned  land 
prior  to  1734.  P^^.Ct  47S.  the  family  name  is  sj^'.t 
Knoss.  Other  spellings,  beside  those  mentionevi.  are 
Kncusc  and  possibly  .Vj:i.»-i-  and  .Voi^.  In  lc\!co-^<, 
German.  Knplish  and  French,  the  name  is  invan.ibly 
spelt  Knauss. 

+Many  of  the  stones  markinij  the  graves  are  num- 
bered,   the   number  corresiKindinif  with  that  given   toe 

same  person  in  the  church  records. 
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A^ain,  in  the  same  church-records,  we 
have  these  entries : 

Johannes  Heinrich  Knaiiss,  born  in  Titcls- 
heim  in  dcr  Wetteraii,  in  Germany,  June  15, 
1712.  Father.  Ludwig  Knaiiss.  Mother,  Anna 
Margaretha  (Gorlach).  lie  was  brought  up 
in  the  Reformed  religion.  He  was  a  weaver, 
also  a  farmer.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1732.  He  married,  December  31,  1737,  Maria 
Catharine  Roeder,  daughter  of  John  Adam 
Roeder  and  wife  Catharine,  maiden  name  T^au- 
ber,  who  came  to  America  in  1724  with  her 
parents.  She  was  born  March  24,  1720,  in  the 
Palatinate,  near  ^Mannheim. 

Sebastian  Heinrich  Knauss,  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Titclsheim  itj  der  Wetterau,  October '6, 
1714.  His  father's  name  was  Ludwig  Knaus--, 
a  farmer;  his  mother,  Anna  Margaretha  (Gor- 
lach). Religion,  Reformed  profession;  is  at 
times  a  farmer,  but  also  a  wheelwright.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1723.  He  married,  Jan- 
uary I,   1741,  Anna  Catherine  Transue,  etc. 

The  preceding  statements  prove  that 
Ludwig  Knauss  came  to  this  country 
prior  to  1728.  already  in  1723,  if  the  date 
under  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss's  name  is 
correct.  The  date  1732  under  John  Hen- 
ry Knauss's  name  is  evidently  a  mistake, 
probably  a  transposition  of  figures. 

The  foregoing  notes  furnish  the  fol- 
lowing record  of  Ludwig  and  Anna  Mar- 
£:aretha  Knauss's  children : 


1.  John  Henry  Knauss,  born  June  15,  1712. 
died  June  6,  1761.  Married  December  31,  i-;-!~_ 
Maria  Catharine  Roeder,  who  v.as  born  Mar:!; 
24,  1720. 

2.  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss,  born  October 
6,  1714,  died  February  26,  1777.  Married  J:-.!- 
uary  i,  174 1,  Anna  Catherine  Transue,  who  wu- 
born  March  6,  1722,  and  died  June  26,  1799. 

3.  Maria  Catherine  Knauss,  born  February 
16,   1734;  married  Giering. 

4.  Sophia  Knauss,  born  November  28.  1737. 
died  April  9,  1813.  Married  Ludwig  Andrew  ;:• 
1756,  who  was  born  September  29,  1734,  .u. : 
died  April  9,  1792. 

LTndoubtedly  there  were  other  children 
of  Lewis  and  Anna  Margaret  Knauss. 
between  1714  and  1734. 

Two  Knauss  Brothers  as  Land-Owners 

From  records  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs  at  Harri.-iburg,  Fa..  ;'. 
appears  that  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss 
purchased  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  at  least  three 
tracts  of  land,  as  follows :  200  acres,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1747;  S5  acres.  January  11. 
1760;  75  acres,  October  10.  1761  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  330  acres,  lying  in  the  town- 
ships of  Upper  Milford  and  Salzburg.* 

*In  our  pioneer  history  Makuntschi  (Macungie>  srA 
Salzburg  (Salisbury)  are  referred  to  as  "that  fertiie 
region  of  farming  country  which  stretches  between 
the    Little   Lehigh    (creek)    and   the    South    Mountain." 


^1     V  ■'         '  ^vi. 


1 


\^^^-  *<i' J*..  J  *ji.^^^^a. 


^../J^ 


MEMOUI.VL   STONE    YOR    Sm.VSTI.VN    UKNUY    K.N.vrSS. 

On  the  old  Moravi.m  cemetery  at  Kniaus,  Pa. 
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In  like  manner  John  Henry  Knauss 
had  charge  of  three  tracts  as  follows : 

100  acres,  95  perches,  by  patent  of  August  19, 
1756. 

6  acres,  66  perches,  by  warrant  of  April  26, 
1750. 

44  acres,  130  perches,  by  warrant  of  April  12, 

1759. 
Total,  151  acres,  131  perches. 

This  land  also  lay  in  Upper  Mil  ford 
and  Salzburg  townships.  A  patent  was 
issued  for  the  latter  two  tracts  Xovernber 
7,  1764,  to  the  executors  of  John  Henry 
Knauss,  who  had  died  in  1761. 

In  1747  Jacob  Ehrenhard  and  Sebas- 
tian Henry  Knauss  were  elected  and  or- 
dained s-tewards  of  the  newly  organized 
Moravian  congregation  at  Emaus  and 
jointly  donated  land  for  the  erection  of  a 
hamlet,  including  the  church  and  school 
and  grounds  adjacent.  The  village  was 
surveyed  in  1759  and  named  Emmaus  in 
1761. 

Descendants  of  John  Henry  Knauss 

The  elder  of  the  two  Knauss  brothers 
who  settled  at  Emaus.  John  Henry,  and 
his  wife,  Maria  Catharine  (Roeder),  had 
these  children : 

1.  John,  born   1738,  died    1747. 

2.  Adam,  born  July  6,  1741,  died  1741. 

3.  Michael,  born  July  26,  1743. 

4.  Martin,  born  August  29,  1745,  died  1747. 

Maria  Catharine,  widow  of  John  Hen- 
ry Knauss.  afterward,  July  29,  1762, 
married  Christopher  Weisser,  a  widower. 
He  was  born  February  24,  1699,  died 
June  16,  1768,  and  is  buried  in  the  old 
Moravian  cemetery  at  Emaus. 

The  only  son  of  John  Henry  Knauss 
who  lived  to  maturity  w-as  Michael 
Knauss.  He  w^as  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion, having  been  baptized  by  Rev. 
Straub  in  Macungie.  He  married,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1765,  Anna  Elizabeth  Romig, 
who  was  born  March  8.  1743,  and  died 
March  16,  1777.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, as  follows : 

1.  Catharine,  born  1766. 

2.  Frederic,  born   176S. 

3.  John  Henry,  born   1769. 

4.  Anna  Elizabeth,  born  1771. 

5.  Michael,  born  1773. 

6.  Maria  Magdalena,  born  1775. 

7.  John,  born  1776. 


All  of  these  moved  to  Schocneck.  near 
Nazareth,  in  Northampton  county.  Pa. 

Michael  Knauss  married  a  second 
time,  June  12,  1780,  Hannah  Frank,  of 
Schocneck,  with  whom  he  had  one  son. 
Abraham,  born  in  17S1.  The  latter  was 
a  mason  at  Schocneck. 

Children  of  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss 
Sebastian  Henry,  the  other  son  of  Lud- 
wig  Knauss,  and  his  wife  Anna  Catha- 
rine  (Transue)   had  these  thirteen  chil- 
dren : 

1.  Henry,  born  November  22,  1741,  died 
May  6,  1810.  Married  April  22,  1766.  Anna 
Maria  Ehrenhard,  who  was  born  December  6, 
1748. 

2.  Catharine,  born  April  10,  1743.  ^^a^r■ed 
February  19,  1767,  at  Bethlehem,  Conrad  Ernst, 
who  had'  emigrated  from  Wold  Angelloch.  (?) 
in  the  Palatinate,  and  became  a  farmer  at 
Nazareth. 

3.  Leonard,  born  January  8,  1745.  died  May 
14,  1823.  He  was  a  cooper  at  Bethlehem.  He 
married  December  15,  1769,  at  Bethlehem,  Jo- 
hanna Salome  Miller,  who  was  born  February 
23,  1743,  near  Fredericktown,  Md.,  as  the  sec- 
ond child  of  Jacob  and  Anna  Elizabeth  Miller. 
of  Great  Swamp.  She  died  December  31,  1S31, 
and  is  buried  at  Bethlehem. 

4.  Anna  Maria,  born  April  15.  1747.  Mar- 
ried as  her  first  husband  Tobias  Meyer,  a  far- 
mer of  Heidelberg.  May  28.  1765,  and  later  be- 
came the  wife  of  Philip  Philbert. 

5.  John,  born  November  6,  174S.  died  May 
23,  1822.  Married  March  31.  1772.  Catharine 
Romig,  who  was  born  in  Macungie  October  16. 
1748,  died  July  3,  1816.  and  is  buried  at  Emaus. 

This  John  Knauss.  later  designated  as  senior, 
settled  on  the  home  farm  near  Emaus.  This 
farm  is  now  owned  by  Hon.  M.  C.  L.  Kline. 

6.  Joseph,  born  October  11,  1750.  He  was 
a  wheelwright,  married  Magdalena  Bockel,  oi 
Heidelberg,  and  moved  to  North  Carolina. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  January  29,  1753.  diid 
September  29.  1825.  and  is  buried  at  Emaus. 
Married  ]\Iarch  31,  1772.  to  John  Frederic  Ro- 
mig, a  miller,  near  Emaus. 

8.  Abraham,  born  March  i.  1755,  died  Au- 
gust 3,  1836,  and  is  buried  at  Bethlehem  wirh 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Bockel,  of  Heidelberg,  who 
was  born  April  13.  1759.  and  died  December 
17,  1821.  He  was  a  HurfscJniiidt  (horse-shoor) 
and  lived  on  the  Pruckrniiind  (Dryland),  about 
four  miles  from  Bethlehem. 

9.  Jacob,  born  June  26.  1757,  married  April 
10,  1787,  to  Anna  Rosina  Kreiter  (or  Corr.  or 
Kohr).  He  was  a  farmer  on  the  Swatara 
(very  likely  the  Swabia,  a  small  stream  near 
Macungie). 

10.  John  Ludwig,  born  May  19,  1759.  Mar- 
ried Maria  Magdalena  Klein,  became  a  black- 
smith at  Schoeneck  and  afterward  moved  to 
Ohio. 
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THE    ORIGINAL    MORAVIAN    CHL'RCH    AT    EMAUS,    TA. 

Built  in  the  fall  of  1742,  probably  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Moravian  cemetery,  and  removed 
in  1749  to  a  site  to  the  east  of  the  present  church-building.  The  basement  of  this  first  buildir.;; 
was  used  for  school-purposes,  the  second  story  as  a  parsonage.  The  annex  on  the  left  side  was 
the  church  proper,  to  which  entrance  was  gained  by  means  of  the  steps  shown  in  the  picture. 


i^k^'.^^MrHst'^r^mU-j^i- 


'.  1  -i^Nst.^^  .*!?fcK^\!^V.*!iV' 


^»>a.  .a»»  «t^:.w.i 


^....._:d 


PRESENT    (THIRD)    MORAVIAN    CrURCH    AT    EMAUS.    PA. 

Built  in  1834.     With  chapel  to  the  right  and  public  school  building  to  the  lef: 
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11.  Magdalena,  born  September  3,  1761. 
Married  July  7,  1790,  at  Beihlehem,  Joseph 
Clcwell,  a  farmer  at  Emaus  who  was  also  a 
linen-weaver  (Leinzcebcr) . 

12.  Anna  Johanna,  born  March  31,  1765. 
Married  George  Clewell,  a  shoemaker  at 
Schoeneck. 

13.  Phih'p,  born  October  25,  1767,  died  1789 
at  Schoeneck. 

Obituary  of  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  an  obit- 
uary notice  of  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss, 
translated  from  the  records  of  the  Mora- 
cian  church  at  Emaus  by  Rev.  S.  H. 
Gapp.  This  biography  was  no  doubt  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  Andreas  Langgard  and 
read  at  the  funeral  of  Sebastian  Knauss. 

Our  departed  brother,  Sebastian  Knauss.  was 
born  October  6,  1714,  in  the  village  of  Titels- 
heim,  Wetteravia.  His  parents  were  Ludwig 
Knauss  and  wife,  Anna  Margaretha,  born  Gor- 
lach.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  church  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1723. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  learned  the  trade  of 
a  wheelwright  wMth  Henry  Antes.  He  was 
married  to  Anna  Catherine  Transue  January  i, 
1741.  From  this  happy  wedlock  thirteen  chil- 
dren—  eight  sons  and  five  daughters  —  and 
twenty  grandchildren  survived  him. 

With  reference  to  his  connection  with  the 
Moravian  church,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  w^orthy  and  beloved  member,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  said :  While  he  was  learning 
his  trade  in  the  employ  of  Brother  Henry 
Antes,  he  was  benefiled  spiritually.  In  the 
meantime  his  marriage  took  place.  In  1742 
he  and  his  wife  visited  Bethlehem.  Their  visit 
was  the  occasion  of  a  new  spiritual  experience. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  congregation  at 
Emaus  in  1747  he  became  a  member  thereof 
and  was  elected  and  ordained  as  one  of  the 
stewards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  many 
years.  Before  this  time  he  had  already  be- 
longed to  the  denomination   (in  Bethlehem). 

We  must  admit  that  his  departure  is  our  sad 
loss.  His  dear  wife  has  lost  a  loving  hu?band, 
his  children  a  true  and  exemplary  father,  the 
local  congregation  a  friend  and  a  neighbor  ever 
ready  to  help. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia.  He  died  February  26.  1777, 
aged  62  years,  5  months  and  3  weeks.  "Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they 
rest  from  their  labors." 

The  following,  also  found  in  the 
church-records,  will  likewise  be  of  inter- 
est: "He  (Sebastian  Flenry  Knauss)  was 
of  small  stature,  had  auburn  hair,  was  a 
good  conversationalist  and  good-natured. 
The  children  of  the  institution  often  went 


to  his  home  and  received  honey-bread" 
(Iloiii^^schiiitte).  The  word  "institu- 
tion'' here  evidently  refers  to  the  paro- 
chial high  school  located  at  Emaus  from 
1747  to  1753. 

Anna  Catharine,  wife  of  Sebastian 
Henry  Knauss,  was  the  daughter  of 
Abraham  Transue  and  wife  Elizabeth, 
born  Miinstcr,  who  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia August  29,  1730.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  June  26,  1799,  at  the  age  of  yy 
years,  3  months  and  20  days,  her  descend- 
ants included  91  grandchildren  and  36 
great-grandchildren,  of  whom  y^  grand- 
children and  32  great-grandchildren  were 
living. 

Grandchildren  of  Sebastian  H.  Knauss 

Henry  Knauss,  eldest  son  of  Sebastian 
Henry  Knauss,  was  born  November  22, 
1741,  died  May  6,  1810,  and  is  buried  at 
Emaus.  He  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Straub 
in  Salzburg  and  received  into  member- 
ship of  the  ^Moravian  church  in  1766.  He 
was  long  a  steward  in  the  church.  He 
was  married  April  22,  1766,  to  Anna 
^laria  Ehrenhard.  They  had  thirteen 
children,  as  follows : 

1.  Sebastian,  born  May  3,  1767,  died  Mav 
4,  1767. 

2.  Susanna,  born  November  26,  1768.  M.ir- 
ried  Valentine  Wieder,  of  Upper  Saucon. 

3.  Catharine,  born  March  2,  1770. 

4.  Anna  Barbara,  born  January  29,  1772. 
Married  October  21,  1794,  Frederic  Fiihrer,  of 
Upper  Saucon. 

5.  Henry,  born  September  2.  1773,  died  May 
30,  1S51.  and  is  buried  at  the  Blue  church,  in 
Upper  Saucon.  He  married  Anna  Maria 
Sewitz,  who  was  born  in  1779  and  died  Jan- 
uary 17,   1847. 

6.  Elizabeth,  born  August  10,  1775,  died 
February  4,  1779. 

7.  Jacob,  born  November  20,  1777,  died  Oc- 
tober 15,  1S55;  buried  at  Emaus.  Married  May 
15.  1810,  Catharine  Maria  Tool. 

8.  Anna  Margaret,  born  December  3.  1779, 
died  June  i.  1850;  buried  at  Emaus.  Married 
April  5.  1807.  Israel  Tool. 

9.  Daniel,  born  June  22.  1782,  died  Xovem- 
ber  23,  1S03. 

10.  Magdalena.  born  March  13.  1785.  died 
June  4.  iS(K):  buried  at  Emaus.  Married  Abra- 
ham Doll,  oi  Lower  Saucon. 

11.  Joseph,  born  .\ugust  28.  1787. 

12.  Anna  Salome,  born  September  12.  17S9. 
Married  .April  20.  1810.  Jacob  Christ. 

13.  Tiiomas,  born  January  31,  1702.  Mar- 
ried Anna  Eleanor  Ehrenhard. 
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KXALSS  HOMESTEAD  NEAR  EMAUS,  PA. 


Said  to  have  been  built  in  1777  by  Henry  Knanss,  eldest  son  of  Sebastian  Henry  Knauss,  and 
still  in  possession  of  the  Knauss  family.     It  is  now  the  home  of  the  widow  of  Herman  Knaui>. 


A  Numerous  Progeny 

From  the  above  lists  of  the  children 
and  one  set  of  the  grandchildren  of  Se- 
bastian Henry  and  Anna  Catharine 
Knauss  it  appears  that  their  descendants 
are  numerous  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  name  is  found  in  nearly  every  town- 
ship and  borough  of  Lehigh  county  and 


that  in  most  cases  the  line  of  descent  can 
be  traced  to  this  branch. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  belongs  to 
the  sixth  generation  of  the  Knauss  fam- 
ily in  America,  tracing  his  ancestry  suc- 
cessively thro'  Ltidwig.  Sebastian  Henry, 
John,  sen.,  John,  jun.,  and  Paul  Knauss. 
His  own  descendants  extend  to  three 
generations  more. 


The  Ritter  Family 

BY    H.    S.    RITTER,    ALLEXTOWX,    PA. 


O 


F  all  family-histories  there  is  per- 
haps none  more  difficult  to  trace 
than  that  of  the  Ritter  family.  The 
name  means  a  knight,  and  originated 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  When  the  Cru- 
sades were  organized  over  central  Eu- 
rope to  redeem  the  Holy  Land,  a  society 
having  for  its  object  the  defense  of  the 
faith,  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the 
honor  of  womankind,  had  its  origin  in 
central  Europe.  This  society  was  called 
die  Rittcrschaft,  that  is.  Knighthood. 

History  informs  us  that  this  society 
flourished  for  a  few  centuries,  and  that 
many  people  of   rank   as   well   as  many 


people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
belonged  to  it.  In  time  this  society  be- 
came corrupt  and  was  disbanded.  The 
people  had  no  surnames  yet,  but  began  to 
assume  them;  and  many,  if  not  all.  who 
belonged  to  this  society  assutned  the  sur- 
name of  Ritter.  Thus  in  a  very  short 
tiine  a  large  Ritter  family  was  brought 
into  being  in  central  Europe.  Their 
principal  stronghold  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Palatinate,  as  nearly  all  the  emi- 
gration to  America  was  from  that  place. 
Emigration  began  tluring  the  middle  oi 
the  eighteenth  cen-iury.  Some  of  the 
port-entries  read  as  follows : 
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Casper  Rittcr,   1750 — Ship  Friendship. 

Martin  Ritter,   1749 — Ship   Phoenix. 

Christopher  Ritter,  1731. 

Heins  Ritter,  1731. 

Mary  Ritter,   1731. 

John  and  George  Ritter,  1736. 

Aaron   Ritter,    1738. 

Martin   Peter  Ritter,   1749. 

Joseph  Ritter,  1749. 

Jacob  Ritter,  1750. 

Hans  Ritter,  1751. 

Jacob  Ritter,  1751. 

Nicholas  Ritter,  1752. 

WilHam  anGl  Polly  Ritter.  1763. 

John  Godfrey  Ritter,  1755. 

Michael  Ritter,  1765. 

William  Heinrich  Ritter,  1772. 

Anton  Henry  Ritter,  1773. 

Carl  Ritter,  1775. 

Most  of  the  above  sailed  from  Rotter- 
dam. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  names 
recorded  at  the  different  ports,  and  no 
doubt,  nearly  all  of  them  became  heads 
of  families  in  this  country.  The  space 
allotted  to  us  would  not  suffice  to  trace 
the  history  of  each.  We  can  only  briefly 
sketch  the  career  of  Casper  and  Martin 
Ritter,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brothers. 

Casper  Ritter  landed  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  in  1750.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Easton,  then  the  county-seat  of 
what  is  now  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
counties  and  was  granted  a  patent  for  a 
tract  of  land  of  five  hundred  acres,  locat- 
ed on  Pels  creek,  a  few  miles  west  of  its 
confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River.  The 
present  town  of  Laury's  is  situated  where 
the  Pels  creek  joins  the  Lehigh  river. 
The  farms  now  owned  by  Reuben  Saeg- 
er,  Prof.  David  S.  Keck  and  John  and 
Jeremiah  Sclmcck,  with  perhaps  a  few 
smaller  tracts,  constitute  the  original 
Casper  Ritter  farm.  Whether  his  wife 
accompanied  him  across  the  ocean,  or 
whether  he  secured  her  in  this  country, 
is  a  disputed  question. 

No  doubt  the  tract  of  land  granted  to 
him  was  forest-land.  The  trees  had  to  be 
cleared  away,  the  log-house  had  to  be 
built,  and  the  soil  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. PIcre  they  lived  a  quiet  and  no 
doubt  happy  life.  The  old  log-hut  which 
housed  him  and  his  family  was  razed  to 
the  ground  a  few  years  ago.  Six  chil- 
dren of  his  grew  up  to  manhood  and  wo- 


manhood :  Jacob,  Mrs.  Johannes  Praniz, 
John,  Heinrich,  Mrs.  Nicholas  Saeger 
and  Mrs.  Heinrich  Fran<z.  The  land 
they  tilled  for  many  years  gave  to  them, 
when  death  came,  a  burial-place.  On  a 
small  elevation,  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  two  lonely  graves  hold  the  mortal 
remains  of  these  pioneers. 

Their  descendants-  settled  in  the  same 
community,  excepting  a  few  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Heinrich  Prantz,  who 
moved  to  Clinton  county.  Their  descenrl- 
ants  live  there  now,  and  every  year  they 
come  together  in  family  reunion. 

Most  of  the  Riiter  families  and  those 
connected  with  them  thro'  marriage,  liv- 
ing in  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties 
north  of  Allentown,  and  many  living  in 
Allentown,  are  descendants  of  Casper 
Ritter.  They  are  engaged  in  all  voca- 
tions and  professions,  and  are  a  thrifty. 
honest  and  long-lived  class  of  people. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  Casper  and  Mar- 
tin Ritter  first  settled  in  Delaware.  The 
soil  and  cliiuate  did  not  suit  them,  and  so 
thev  came  to  Pennsylvania. 
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HON*.    JOHN    RlTTKll.    OF    RKADIN*;.    PA. 
Printer,    Publlsh'-r    and    CvMiprvssman. 
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CEMETERY    NEAR    SWARTZWALD    CHURCH, 

where   the  pioneers   of  the  Ritter   family  in   Berks   county  are  buried.     The   man  standing  be- 
tween the  gravestones  is  Jacob  R.  Ritter,  of  Reading. 


HAND-PRESS   MADE    IN    EXETER.    PA.,    IN    179G. 

The  only  printing-press  ever  constructed  in  Berks  county  was  designed  and  made  in  I7'.^ 
in  Exeter,  near  Oley  Line,  by  John  and  Jacob  Snyder  and  Francis  Ritter.  The  Snyders  wcr«^ 
descendants  of  Hans  Sclmcider,  who  secured  a  warrant  for  300  acres  of  land  in  Oley  as  early 
as  1717.     The  Ritters  were  also  amoi>g  the  early  settlors,  and  the  two  families  intermarried. 

On  this  hand-press  the  Reading  Adler  was  originally  printed.  The  first  number  appenrevi 
November  25.  1796.  The  paper  was  started  by  Jacob  Snyder  and  George  Gerrish.  Francis  Rit- 
ter, who  had  helped  to  build  the  press,  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  establishment  in  1707  ^•'^• 
placed  his  son,  John  Ritter,  m  the  orTice  wlicn  ho  was  only  eighteen  years  old.  John  learned 
type-setting  and  all  about  the  priiuing-business,  and  was  one  oi  the  publishers  of  the  Adler  frotv. 
1802  till  1851.  In  iSj3  he  married  Catharine  Frailey.  a  daughter  of  Peter  Frailey.  who  wa> 
sheriff  of  Berks  county  when  the  Adlcr  was  started. — Reading  Eagle,  June  14.   1003. 
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Martin  Ritter  came  to  -this  country  in 
1749  and  secured  a  patent  for  a  tract  of 
land  in  what  is  now  Salisbury  township, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Allentown.  He  was 
the  father  of  seven  children :  Martin, 
Henry,  John,  Daniel,  ^lichael,  Jacob  and 
Gretchen  (^Irs.  Solomon  Kline).  Their 
descendants  live  priiicipally  in  Allentown 
and  south  of  Allentown,  between  Ma- 
cungie  and  Freemansburg.  Philip  Rit- 
ter was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ritter  family 
in  Schoenersville,  Rittersville  and  the  re- 
gion over  towards  Nazareth, 

Francis  Rit-ter  seems  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  Ritter  family  in  Berks 
county.  His  father  was  a  pioneer.  Fran- 
cis was  born  in  1741  and  died  in  1825. 
His  children  were  Daniel,  John,  Jacob 
and  Samuel.  John  was  a  representative 
to  Congress  during  Polk's  administra- 
tion. He  served  two  terms  and  refused 
the  third  nomination.  For  many  years 
he    owned    and    published   -the    Reading 


Eagle.  Originally  the  Ritter  family  lived 
in  Oley  and  Kxcter  townships.  The 
cemetery  near  Swartzwald  church  is  the 
place  where  the  pioneers  arc  buried.  Tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  pioneer  of  the  fam- 
ily secured  a  large  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians.  He  bargained  for  a  tract  of 
land  around  which  he  could  walk  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  Later,  when 
William  Penn  took  possession  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  claimed  that  the  Indians  had 
no  right  to  sell  land  that  the  king  of 
England  had.  given  to  him,  and  the  pio- 
neer of  the  Ritter  family  in  Berks  lost  his 
claim. 

The  history  of  the  Ritter  family  is  very 
complicated.  The  yearly  reunions  have 
given  us  some  new  facts,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  the  writer  that  this  brief  sketch  will 
induce  others  to  trace  the  further  history 
of  this  large  and  prosperous  family  in 
America. 


The  Reinhold  Familv 


BY    REV.    D.    G.    REINHOLD,    LANSDALE.    PA. 


TFIE  name  Reinhold  is  frequently 
found  in  Prussia  and  .  in  other 
parts  of  Germany.  Mr.  Eli  S. 
Reinhold,  of  ]\Iahanoy  City,  Pa.,  who 
has  extensively  traveled  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, has  found  the  name  in  the  city-di- 
rectory of  Berlin  over  a  hundred  times, 
in  Leipsic  sixty,  in  Frankfurt  seventy- 
odd  times,  etc.  In  a  letter  received  from 
Doctor  Hannah  C.  Reinhold,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  she  states  that  the  family-house 
built  in  Miihlhausen,  Prussia,  x-\.  D.  1165, 
still  stands  and  that  they  have  a  family 
coat-of-arms.  This  article  can,  there- 
fore, not  be  expected  to  refer  to  all  the 
many  worthy  families  of  this  name,  and 
will  be  limited  to  the  only  distinctively 
Pennsylvania-German  family,  as  far  as 
it  is  known  to  the  writer. 

Our  American  Family-Ancestor 

'  Christopher  Henry  Reinhold  (of  the 
first  generation  in  this  country),  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family,  was  born  in  172S 
at  Grossengartig,  near  Heilbronn,  Wiirt- 
temberg,  Germanv.     It  is  not  known  for 


a  certainty  when  he  came  to  America ; 
one  source  of  information  is  the  unwrit- 
ten family-history  spoken  by  father  to 
son,  which  makes  it  the  year  1752.  "when 
he  was  a  young  man.''  Another  source 
is  found  in  Rupp's  "Thirty  Thousand  Im- 
migrants," where  the  name  Christopher 
Reinhold  appears  among  those  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  aboard  the  ship  Saint 
Andrew,  John  Stedman.  Master,  which 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  September  12 
(O.  S.),  1734.  and  on  which  the 
Schwenkf elders  landed.  If  this  was  our 
ancestor  and  the  dates  are  accurate,  he 
must  have  been  only  six  years  of  age  on 
his  arrival,  which  is  not  likely.  The 
name  Reynold  is  given  in  the  list  of  those 
aboard,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
name  Reinhold  is  a  typographical  error. 
Intended  research  will  probably  clear  up 
this  matter. 

Christopher  Reinhold  settled  and  took 
up  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now 
the  northeastern  i)art  oi  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. Pa.  What  is  now  Reinhold's  station 
on   the   Reading  and   Columbia  railroad 
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and  Blainsport  (formerly  Reinholds- 
ville),  about  a  mile  away,  was  all  in- 
cluded in  his  possessions  of  forest  and 
swamp  lands.  His  wife's  maiden  name 
was  Sophia  Louise  Amweg,  whose  rela- 
tives and  their  descendants  were  promi- 
nent people  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  later 
years.  The  Reinholds  had  born  to  them 
four  sons  and  two  daughters ;  the  oldest 
two  sons  only  became  heads  of  families. 
Christopher  died  in  1793,  his  wife  sur- 
viving until  1 8 19.  Both  are  resting  in 
the  graveyard  adjoining  the  Swamp. 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  church  near 
Blainsport.  More  than  a  century  ago 
Christopher  Reinhold  was  a  leading  fig- 
ure in  the  first  church  erected  there,  and 
his  name  is  found  in  the  oldest  records. 


The  oldest  son,  John  Henry  Reinhold 
(of  the  second  generation),  born  1750. 
died  1846,  was  married  to  Anna  Maria, 
ncc  Roth.  They  had  a  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  genealogy  of  which  the  writer 
has  not  been  fully  able  to  trace.  Some  of 
them  moved  to  York  county,  Pa,  and 
others  to  the  West.  Information  of  any 
of  these  descendants  will  be  appreciated. 

Frederic  Reinhold  (2),  1762-1833, 
the  second-oldest  son.  is  the  one  from 
whom  the  Reinhold  family  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  has  come,  of  which  a  gene- 
alogy follows.  He  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth Wenger,  1759- 1840.  Four  sons  and 
one  daughter  resulted  from  this  union. 
We  will  note  each  of  them  to  the  fifth 
and  in  a  few  cases,  to  the  sixth  genera- 
tion. 


A  t- 
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Courtesy   of   Rev.    D.    L.    Fcj;lcnian.    Denver.    Pa. 
THE    SW.V>[r    LUTHKRAN-RKFORMED    CHURCH     \T    BLAINSPORT.     PA. 
The   cemetery    .idjolnlng   this   church    contains   the   f:rave   of   Christopher   Henry    Relnhol.I 
and   is   the   restin^-plui-e   of  other  ancestors  of   Uie   UcinholU   family.     The  ceutennlal  of   tUU 
churcii   was  held  last  June. 
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Descendants  of  Frederic  Reiuhold  (2) 

I.  Henry  Reinhold  (3),  1786-1858, 
was  a  tanner  by  trade,  owning  a  large 
tannery  at  Reinholdsville.  He  was  also 
a  magistrate,  well  versed  in  law.  He  had 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  oldest 
son,  Jesse  (4),  served  in  the  Union  army 
in  the  Civil  War;  he  also  built  a  large 
hotel  at  Reinhold  station  and  at  this  time, 
thro'  his  influence,  the  railroad  company 
thus  named  the  station.  Elis  twro  sons, 
Reuben  and  Henry  L.  (5),  have  long 
been  active  in  the  wholesale  business 
world  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  now 
lives  at  Ardmore;  his  son  Henry  L.,  Jr. 
(6),  is  a  well  known  architect  in  the  city. 

The  second  son  of  Henry  Reinhold  (3) 
was  John  (4),  commonly  called  "der 
gross  John,"  his  stature  distinguishing 
him  from  other  Johns  in  the  Reinhold 
family.  Of  his  sons  we  note  Captain 
Uriah  Reinhold  (5),  at  present  a  city  of- 
ficial of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  J.  Harry 
Reinhold  (5),  who  is  in  the  hardware 
business  at  Reading.  Another  son,  Cap- 
tain Martin  R.  Reinhold,  was  killed  in  the 
Civil  War,  as  can  be  read  on  his  tomb- 
stone in  a  small  cemetery  near  Blains- 
port. 

The  third  son  of  Henry  Reinhold  (3) 
was  Jacob  (4),  for  many  years  a  mer- 
chant in  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  also  was  a 
prominent  minister  of  the  German  Bap- 
tist Brethren's  denomination,  eloquent  in 
the  gospel  above  many.  Edwin  L.  Rein- 
hold (5),  his  only  son,  now  a  banker  and 
manufacturer  of  ^^larietta.  Pa.,  was  for- 
merly connected  with  his  father  in  busi- 
ness. 

Of  all  the  children  of  Henry  Reinhold 
(3)  only  one  is  now  living — Mrs.  Anna 
Muth,  Myerstowm,  Pa.,  who  is  over  four- 
score years  of  age. 

Benjamin  Reinhold  (4),  son  of  Henry 
(3),  was  married  to  a  Miss  Sherk  (we 
know^  of  no  descendants),  and  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter,  w^as  married  to  a  Mr.  Sherk. 

n.  The  second  son  of  Erederic  Rein- 
hold (2)  was  John  (3),  ly^j-i^Gj, 
known  as  "Blue-Mountain  (Blo-Bcrgcr) 
John."  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life 
he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Williams 
Valley,  Schuylkill  county,  along  the  Blue 
Mountain  range,  later  returning  to  the 


Photo  by  II.  W.  Fegley,   Reading.   I'a. 

I'ETEK    KEIXIIOr.D     (4).    OF    BLAlN.SrORT.     PX. 
Aged  94  years. 

old  homestead.  ^lany  interesting  inci- 
dents could  be  given  of  this  family,  if 
space  would  allow.  Eive  sons  and  six 
daughters  were  the  heritage  of  John  and 
his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Bar- 
bara Brunner  (1788-1866).  Two  sons 
and  one  daughter  are  still  living.  Peter 
(4),  who  resides  near  Blainsport,  is  now 
94  years  old  and  enjoys  remarkable  good 
health.  About  a  year  ago  he  conducted 
the  writer  to  the  cemetery  at  Swamp 
church,  where  many  of  the  Reinhold  an- 
cestors are  buried,  and  his  memory  re- 
verted to  important  happenings  of  the 
long  ago.  He  lives  with  his  son  Samuel 
(5)  and  is  well  cared  for.  John  (4).  his 
brother,  is  also  near  ninety,  well  pre- 
served, living  at  Ephrata,  Pa. :  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Eva  Schonaur,  lives  at  Reinhold's, 
Pa. 

Another  son  of  "Blue-^Tountain  John" 
was  Jacob  (4),  now  deceased,  who  in 
later  life  resided  in  Myerstown.  Pa.  EH 
S.  Reinhold  (5).  his  son.  is  cashier  of  the 
Union  National  Bank  of  Mahanoy  City, 
and  in  his  repeated  travels  abroad  made 
efforts  to  trace  the  Reinhold  ancestry  in 
their  old-country  connection.  It  may  be 
expected  that  the  result  of  his  research 
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will  be  published  ere  long.  Mr.  Reinhold 
is  an  aggressive  worker  in  church  and 
Sunday-school  interests  and  a  gifted  pub- 
lic speaker.  Fred  Reinhold  (4),  son  of 
John  (3),  lived  and  died  in  Reading,  and 
Jesse  (4).  the  youngest  son  of  John  (3), 
a  wheelwright  by  trade,  died  in  1858,  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  aged  37.  Two 
sons,  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Reinhold  (5)  and 
Dr.  David  K.  Reinhold  (5),  are  both 
eminent  dentists  in  New  York  City.  One 
daughter,  deceased,  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Zug,  of  ^larshalltown,  Iowa. 

IIL  We  return  again  to  F'rederic 
Reinhold  (2),  whose  third  son  was  Jacob 
(3),  1792-1855.  The  latter's  wife  was 
named  Walter,  and  they  had  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Those  now  living 
are  Mrs.  Hannah  Hacker  (4),  aged  92, 
of  Lititz,  Pa.;  Benneville  (4),  of  Cross- 
kill  ]\lills,  and  Adam  (4),  at  Canton. 
Ohio.  The  deceased  sons  were  Jacob 
(4),  Daniel  (4),  father  of  the  writer,  and 
Isaac  (4).  This  branch  of  the  Reinholds 
is  quite  numerous,  and  the  name  will  be 
perpetuated.  The  above-named  Jacob 
(3)  was  for  some  years  a  local  preacher 
of  the  United  Brethren  church  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  "Eiiie  Bot~ 
schaft  ail  Christi  Statt,"  of  which  he  was 
the  author. 

I\^.  The  fourth  son  of  Frederic  Rein- 
hold (2)  was  George  (3),  1796-1888,  al- 
ways living  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth, 


near  Reinholdsville.  His  wife,  maidv.i: 
name  Ralm,  was  blind  in  the  latter 
years  of  her  life.  An  only  son,  Jolui 
(4),  a  wholesale  tobacconist  of  Phila- 
delphia, died  in  1875,  survived  by  a 
son,  George  (5).  A  daughter,  Anna 
Hoover  (4),  died  in  186 1,  and  three 
daughters  now  living  are:  Mary  Stoner. 
Blainsport;  !Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eberly.  Den- 
ver, and  Mrs.  Catharine  Leicy,  Myers- 
town. 

V.  E'rederic  Reinhold  (2)  had  onlv 
one  daughter,  Maria  (3).  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  Mishler,  of  Lancaster, 
and  whose  daughter.  Mrs.  Samuel  Buch. 
is  now  living  with  her  son  at  Readincr. 
Pa. 
Only  Reinholds  in  Pennsylvania-Germandom 

As  said  before,  the  descendants  of 
Frederic,  second  son  of  Christopher 
Henry  Reinhold,  is  the  only  family  by 
that  name  found  with  the  sturdy  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans. From  the  four  5on> 
of  Frederic  there  were  15  sons  of  the 
fourth  generation,  not  counting  the  fe- 
male issue,  these  15  propagating  the  race 
with  35  sons  in  the  fifth  generation,  of 
whom  those  still  living  are  men  well  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  of  the  sixth  generation 
there  are  quite  a  number,  and  several  of 
the  seventh.  The  complete  genealog:}*  of 
the  family  could  be  given,  but  it  would 
not  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  excellent  maiiazine. 


The  Krause  Family 


SKETCH    PREPARED   FROM    NOTES    FURXISHED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


Johann  Krause  and  His  Son  John  Philip 

IN  the  old  graveyard  of  the  Heidelberg 
Union  church,  in  Heidelberg  town- 
ship, Lehigh  county,  rest  the  remains 
of  Johann  Krause  and  his  son  John  Phil- 
ip. Johann  Krause  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Krause  family  in  Lehigh  and  adjoining 
counties. 

Pie  was  born  in  Wiirttemberg,  Ger- 
many, January  9,  171 2,  and  came  to  this 
country    some    time    between    1735    and 


1740.= 


He    was    unmarried    when    he 


*Thi3  immigrant  is  not  mentioned  in  Rupp's  Thirty 
Thousand  Names,  unless  he  was  ITaiis  (leorvj  Krause. 
who  landed  %vith  a  company  of  .'31  Palatines  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Oct.  5,  1737,  wliich  is  nut  prohaMe.  Rupp's 
lists  also  mention  Christoph  Krause,  who  landed  Sept. 
26,  1737,  and  Michael  Kraus,  who  arrived  Sept.  3. 
I739-— Ed. 


came  and  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  came  with  a  party  of  immi- 
grants, all  the  single  members  of  which 
were  Lutherans.  He  settled  in  Heidel- 
berg township  and  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Heidclberc: 
congregation.  He  died  June  u.  1795- 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  found 
on  his  tombstone. 

John  Philip,  son  of  Johann  Krause. 
was  born  January  3.  1753.  and  died  in 
1798.  He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  where 
now  is  Deibertsville,  below  the  Heidel- 
berg church.  He  was  married  to  Marga- 
ret Heckman.  with  whom  he  had  seven 
children — six  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  sons  were  Hannos,  Daniel.  Ceori^e. 
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Philip,  John  Adam  and  Frederic.  The 
daughter,  Susanna,  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  in  the  same  year  and  month 
as  her  father,  and  is  buried  in  the  same 
place. 

Descendants  of  Frederic  Krause  (3) 

The  rest  of  this  sketch  will  be  devoted 
to  Frederic  Krause,  01  the  third  genera- 
tion, who  was  married  to  Catharine  Mil- 
ler and  lived  where  now  is  Deibertsville. 
He  had  ten  children,  as  follows : 

Anna,  born   Feb.   5,   1819; 
Levi,  born  July  25,  1821  ; 
Matilda,  born  Aug.  3,  1823; 
Polly,  born  Dec.  15,  1825 ; 
Senia,  born  June  2,   1828; 
Joseph,  born  Aug.  24,  1830; 
David,  born  Jan.  7,  1833; 
Tilghman,  born  April  22,  1835; 
Hattie,  born  June  20,  1837; 
Wilson,  born  Aug.  28,  1839. 

I.  Anna  Krause  (4),  eldest  daughter 
of  Frederic  Krause,  was  married  to  Dan- 
iel Deibert,  the  founder  of  Deibertsville. 
They  had  four  children :  ^Messina,  EHas, 
Elemina  and  Amelia. 

Messina  Deibert  (5)  married  David 
Huff,  of  Slatington,  and  became  the 
mother  of  nine  children,  six  of  whom 
died  after  reaching  maturity  and  are 
buried  by  the  side  of  their  father  at  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Slatington.  Her 
children  were:  Eugene  and  Oscar,  who 
died  single;  Edward,  deceased,  who  was 
married  to  Susan  Remaly  and  left  one 
daughter,  Irene;  Calvin,  deceased,  who 
was  married  to  a  Miss  Kern  and  had  one 
daughter;  Elmer,  who  is  married  to  a 
Miss  Rosser  and  has  one  boy,  Rosser; 
William,  deceased,  who  was  married  to 
a  lady  from  Indiana  and  has  one  daugh- 
ter, Helen  William;  Annie,  deceased, 
who  was  married  to  Zachariah  ]\Iink,  of 
Reading,  and  had  four  children — Harry, 
Florence,  George  and  Agnes ;  Clara,  who 
is  married  to  Ed.  Schertzinger,  of  Slat- 
ington, and  has  three  children — Walter, 
Paul  and  Adele ;  Daisy,  who  is  married  to 
Abraham  Behm,  of  Reading,  and  has  two 
children — David  and  Clara.  Mrs.  Huff 
herself  is  still  living  at  Slatington. 

Elias  Deibert  (5),  now  deceased,  mar- 
ried Leah  Wehr  and  had  one  son,  Clem- 
ent, who  is  also  married  and  has  two 
children,  a  bov  and  a  irirl. 


Elemina  Deibert  (5)  married  W.  T. 
Ilecker,  of  Allcntown,  with  whom  she 
had  three  daughters.  Of  these,  Isola  is 
now  the  wife  of  James  P.  Schelly  and 
mother  of  five  children,  the  oldest  of 
which,  Harold,  died  a  few  years  a.c::o  at 
the  age  of  sixteen;  the  others  are  Han- 
nah, Arthur,  William  and  Dorothy.  An- 
nie E.  Hecker  married  Harvey  C.  Ritter, 
of  Allentown,  and  has  one  daughter, 
Katherine.  Julia  Helen  Hecker  is  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Rhoda,  of  Allentown. 

Amelia  ])eibert  (5)  married  \\'iHiam 
Metzger,  deceased,  and  has  five  children. 
Of  these,  Aima  is  the  wife  of  Henry 
Hartcr,  of  Eleidelberg,  and  has  three 
children :  Beulah,  Charles  and  William. 
Beulah  Harter  is  married  to  Edwin  Lei- 
bold,  of  Heidelberg,  and  has  two  chil- 
dren :  Mabel  and  Florence.  Jane  Metz- 
ger married  Owen  Mank,  of  Allentown. 
and  has  one  son,  Frederic.  Ida  Metzger 
married  Julius  German,  of  Heidelberg, 
and  has  two  sons :  Samuel  and  Paul. 
Nora  Metzger  is  the  wife  of  Clinton 
Schaeffer,  of  Heidelberg,  and  has  one 
daughter,  Ellen.  Frederic  Metzger,  de- 
ceased, was  married  to  Mary  Snyder  and 
left  three  sons:  William,  Dewey  and 
Lawrence. 

2.  Levi  Krause  (4),  first  son  of  Fred- 
eric Krause,  was  married  to  Maria  Mil- 
ler and  lived  in  Heidelberg.     He  had  six 


FREDERIC    KRAUSE    (3). 
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children:  Fred,  Milton,  Francis,  Mary, 
Edwin  and  Elizabeth. 

Fred  Krause  (5)  was  married  to  So- 
phia Krum  and  had  three  children :  Lillie, 
who  married  William  ]\liller  and  has  one 
child,  Carlton ;  Mame,  wife  of  Daniel 
Klase  and  mother  of  two  daughters,  Eve- 
lyn and  '\'^ioIa;  George,  married  to  iiar- 
bara  — . 

Milton  Krause  (5)  is  married  to  Kate 
Hoffman,  and  Francis,  his  brother,  to 
Missouri  Helfrich.  Both  these  marriages 
are  childless. 

Mary  Krause  (5)  married  Tilghman 
Flandwerk,  of  Heidelberg,  now  deceased. 
They  had  two  children:  Delia,  who  is 
married  to  Oscar  Hensinger  and  has  one 
child,  Arlene,  and  Samuel,  who  is  yet 
single 

Edwin  Krause  (5)  married  Mary 
Hunsicker,  with  whom  he  has  four  chil- 
dren :  Bertha,  Pearl,  Marie  and  Edmund. 

Elizabeth  Krause  (5)  is  married  to 
Frederic  Bimler  and  has  two  children : 
Florence  and  ^larguerite. 

3.  Matilda  Krause  (4),  second 
daughter  of  Frederic  Krause,  married 
Philip  Benninger,  who  lived  near  Slating- 
ton.  They  had  seven  children :  Wilson, 
Ellen,  David.  Sybilla,  Erasmus,  Lewis 
and  Agnes. 

Wilson  Benninger  (5)  married  Lucy 
Wehr  and  is  living  at  Lehighton ;  they 
have  four  children.  Ellen  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  Bittner,  of  Slatington.  and 
has  two  married  daughters :  Lillie,  wife 
of  Arthur  Queen,  who  has  three  children, 
and  Annie,  wife  of  John  Balliet,  who  has 
two  children.  Both  these  families  live  at 
Sla-tington. 

David  Benninger  (5)  is  unmarried. 
Erasmus  married  Lillie  Glace  and  has 
two  children :  Malcolm  and  Annie.  Sy- 
billa married  Otto  Dclki,  of  Slatington, 
and  had  one  son.  Both  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  deceased. 

Lewis  Benninger  (5)  married  Mary 
Kerschner ;  they  have  one  daughter.  Ag- 
nes, his  sister,  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Derr. 

4.  Polly  Krause  (4).  third  daughter 
of  Frederic  Krause.  was  married  to  John 
Hausman,  of  Guthsville,  and  had  five 
children :  Benneville.  Maria,  Sophia, 
Amelia  and  Kate. 


Benneville  Hausman  (5)  is  married  t«^ 
Susan  Ruth  and  lives  in  Philadelphia. 
They  have  three  sons:  W^ard.  Scott  and 
Charles,  and  one  daughter,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  George  Krause,  of  Milton,  Pa. 

]Maria  Hausman  (5)  married  Jacob 
Kressly,  of  Guthsville.  They  have  three 
sons  and  two  daughters :  Minnie,  niarried 
to  a  ]\Ir.  Hollenbach,  and  Mabel,  married 
to  a  Mr.  Miller. 

Sophia  Hausman  (5)  married  Aman- 
dus  Bittner,  of  Slatington.  deceased.  They 
had  four  sons — Oliver,  Harry,  Victor, 
Oscar — and  one  daughter,  who  is  no 
longer  living. 

Amelia  Hausman  ( ^')  married  Peter 
Guth,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  she 
has  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Kate 
Hausman  (5)  married  Sylvester  Rucli. 
of  Egypt,  Pa.  They  have  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Mary. 

After  the  death  of  John  Hausman  his 
widow,  )icc  Polly  Krause,  married  Xa- 
than  Biery,  now  deceased. 

5.  Senia  Krause  (4),  fourth  daughter 
of  Frederic  Krause,  married  Moses 
Lentz  and  had  six  children :  Amanda. 
Paul,  Rosa,  Kate,  Maggie  and  Amos, 
who  died  in  September,  1874. 

Amanda  Lentz  (5)  married  Samuel 
Kunkel,  of  Allentown.  They  have  three 
children :  Anna,  who  is  married  to  Xa- 
thaniel  Peters  and  has  three  children : 
Reynold,  Clarence  and  P>rol :  Mame. 
wife  of  v.  Schuyler  Yost,  and  Wallace 
J.  A.  Kunkel.  All  these  reside  in  Allen- 
town. 

Paul  Lentz  (5)  married  Louisa  Kline 
and  lives  in  Washington  township.  Le- 
high county.  They  have  live  children : 
Arglous.  who  is  married  to  ElizabeUi 
George  and  has  three  children — Lottie. 
Herbert  and  a  baby :  William,  who  is 
married  to  Kate  Kern  and  has  one  child. 
Paul ;  Amos,  unmarried :  Senia.  wife  oi 
Henry  Handwerk :  Malcolm,  unmarried, 
and  Lsola,  wife  of  John  Smith,  who  ha< 
one  child,  Harvey. 

Rosa  Lentz  (5)  is  married  to  Josiaii 
Peters,  of  Washington  township.  Their 
children  are:  Richard,  who  is  married  to 
Minnie  Handwerk  and  has  two  children. 
Leslie  and  a  baby :  Wesley  and  Edwanl. 
sinc:lo,   and    Beulah,    who   is   married   t<» 
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Calvin  Kern  and  has  two  sons:  Roy  and 
Walter. 

Kate  Lentz  (5)  is  married  to  Griffith 
Evans  of  Slatington,  and  has  no  issue. 
^laggie  Lentz  (5)  is  married  to  Gideon 
Lentz,  of  Washington,  and  has  six  chil- 
dren :  Daisy,  Senia,  Elattie,  Preston, 
Dewey,  Stanley. 

6.  Joseph  Kraiise  (4),  second  son  of 
Frederic  Kranse,  married  Caroline  Haaf 
and  moved  to  Ohio.  Nothing  further  is 
known  about  his  family. 

7.  David  Krause  (4),  third  son  of 
Frederic  Krause,  was  married  to  Abi 
Conner  and  had  several  children.  One  of 
these  is  Robert  Krause,  who  is  living  at 
Lansford,  Schuylkill  county.  One  of  his 
orand-daucrhters    is    married    to    a    ^Ir. 

o  o 

Arner,  of  Slatington. 

8.  Tilghman  Krause  (4),  fourth  son 
of  Frederic  Krause,  was  married  to  Polly 
Miller  and  lived  in  Heidelberg,  on  the 
old  homestead.  He  had  two  children : 
Alice  and  Harvey.  Alice  is  married  to 
Richard  Wotring  and  is  now  living  on 
the  old  homestead.  She  has  five  daugh- 
ters :  Cena,  who  is  married  to  George 
i'\illager,  of  Hokendauqua,  and  has  one 
daughter,  Ruth ;  Stella,  ]\Iamie,  Retta 
and  Linda.  Harvey  Krause  (5)  is  mar- 
ried to  Sadie  Wilkinson  and  lives  at 
Lansford ;  they  have  no  children. 

9.  Hattie  Krause  (4),  fifth  daughter 
of  F'rederic  Krause,  was  married  to 
Tilghman  Frederick,  of  Slatington,  and 
died  in  1886.  She  had  three  children: 
Henry,  wdio  is  unmarried ;  George,  who 
is  married  to  Isabella  Delong  and  has 
nine   children ;    Harry,   unmarried. 

10.  Wilson  Krause  (4),  youngest 
son  of  Frederic  Krause,  was  born  Au- 
gust 28,  1839,  and  died  June  30,  1878. 
He  was  married  to  Abigail  Clauss  Sep- 


tember 2^ ,  1863,  and  lived  in  Heidelberg. 
His  children  are: 

Richard  A.  Krause  ('5),  of  Allentown, 
who  is  married  to  Ellen  Leh  and  has 
three  children :  Marcus  D..  Mamie  and 
Harold. 

Oliver  X.  Krause  (5).  of  Allentown, 
married  to  Martha  Steckel.  Xo  chil- 
dren. 

Cora  J.  Krause  (5),  who  is  married  to 
W.  Y .  Xeff  and  has  six  children :  Flor- 
ence A.,  Russell  M.,  ^rabel  A.,  Hilda  E., 
Esther  K.  and  Paul  K.  (deceased). 

Annie  V.  Krause  (5),  married  to 
Charles  T.  Bradbury,  of  Allentown,  and 
mother  of  three  children:  Marion  A., 
F>lanche  K.  and  Grace  A. 

F2ugene  W.  Krause  (5),  of  Ainey- 
ville,  who  is  married  to  Annie  Wagner 
and  has  four  children :  Daisy,  Clarence, 
Llewellyn  and  Earl. 

Krause  Family  Reunions 

The  descendants  of  Frederic  Krause 
held  their  first  reunion  August  17,  1S96. 
at  Laury's.  Pa.  The  second  was  held  in 
1897  at  the  same  place:  the  third  in  1898 
at  Deibcrtsville,  on  the  old  homestead; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1899  and  1900  at 
Slatington ;  the  sixth  in  1901  at  Dorney 
Park,  w^ien  it  was  decided  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  all  the  descendants  of 
Johann  Krause  to  take  part  in  those 
gatherings. 

The  reunions  have  since  been  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year.  The  eleventh 
was  held  August  7.  1906.  at  Xeffs.  with 
five  hundred  people  in  attendance.  At 
that  reunion  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  subscriptions  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  in  the  graveyard  oi 
the  Heidelberg  church  in  memory  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Krause  family  buried 
there. 


The  Gehman  Family 

BY  PROF.  A.  JAMES  GAVMAX.  DOVLESTOWX.  PA. 


FAMILY-HISTORY  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention  among  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  Probably  as 
never  before  the  records  and  archives  are 
being  examined,  in  genealogical  research, 
to  meet  the  eye  of  an  enlightened  and 
discriminating  public. 


This  increasing  interest  seems  to  mani- 
fest itself  principally  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans and  deservedly  so.  too. 
since  the  farther  we  get  away  in  time 
from  our  first  ancestors,  the  more  dim 
and  unintelligible  becomes  the  history 
which  thev  have  left. 
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It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  many  of 
our  earlier  ancestors  recorded  but  little 
of  that  which  would  be  so  valuable  to  us, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  formulate  and  ar- 
range the  history  of  our  people.  How 
necessary  then,  that  we  examine  with 
some  degree  of  care  the  meager  legacy 
that  is  left  us ! 

How^ever,  there  is  beyond  doubt  many 
a  faded  old  deed  and  moss-covered  tomb- 
stone that  awaits  the  searching  eye  of 
some  one  who  will  read  their  history 
aright  and  translate  the  story  for  the  ben- 
efit of  this  and  future  generations. 

The  Gehman  family  is  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  our  Pennsylvania-German  peo- 
ple. Christian  Geeman,  Benedict  Gee- 
man  and  a  brother  who  settled  in  Lancas- 
ter county,  were  the  original  ancestors  of 
the  family  in  this  country. 

They  came  from  the  Palatinate  on  the 
Rhine,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia  on 
August  II,  1732.  Like  many  others  no 
doubt,  they  sought  the  land  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Christian  Geeman  set- 
tled in  Hereford  township,  Berks  county. 
Pa.,  where  he  bought  three  hundred  acres 
of  land.  This  tract  has  since  been  divid- 
ed into  three  divisions,  all  at  present 
owned  by  his  descendants.  Christian 
Geeman  had  three  sons  and  several 
daughters.  His  oldest  son,  Abraham, 
bought  a  farm  near  Telford,  Bucks 
county,  occupied  by  the  late  Rev.  Abel 
Horning.  Christian's  second  son,  the 
Rev.  John  Geeman,  was  a  minister  in  the 
Upper  Milford  Mennonite  meeting-house. 
He  married  Anna  Stauffer,  of  Cole- 
brookdale.  Both  are  buried  at  Zions- 
ville,  Lehigh  county.  John  Geeman's 
oldest  son,  John,  was  also  a  minister  in 


tlie  Mennonite  meeting-house,  Milford. 
He  was  born  May  22,  1771 ,  and  died 
July  31,  1848.  He  was  a  minister  thirty- 
five  years. 

The  other  pioneer  of  the  family  was 
Benedict  Geeman,  as  mentioned  before. 
He  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Upper 
Saucon,  Lehigh  county,  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  1732.  Some 
years  afterward  he  took  out  a  warrant 
for  a  tract  containing:  about  twenty-three 
acres  near  the  Chestnut  Hill  Union 
church.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he 
owned  one  or  more  tracts  of  land  in  Up- 
per ^lilford  before  or  about  this  time.  In 
1762,  however,  Benedict  Geeman  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  in  Plumstead  town- 
ship, Bucks  county,  containing  187)2 
acres.  He  owned  this  only  a  short  time, 
however,  for  in  1763  he  sold  it  to  his  son, 
Christian. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  could  trace  him. 
When  he  died  or  where  he  is  buried,  is 
yet  unknown  to  us.  Many  of  his  descend- 
ants live  in  Plumstead  and  vicinity,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  Western  States 
and  Canada. 

There  are  a  number  of  Geemans  in 
Lancaster  county,  but  who  the  original 
settler  there  was  is  yet  unknown  to  this 
writer. 

Among  the  qualities  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  are  industry  and  frugality — 
twin  virtues  in  any  successful  life.  The 
result  of  these  qualities  are  the  building 
up  of  many  happy  homes  all  over  our 
broad  land,  which  after  all  constitute  the 
pride  of  our  country  and  the  firmness  oi 
its  stability.  Without  these  no  govern- 
ment could  long  endure,  nor  be  a  fit 
dwelling-place  for  enlightened  mankind. 


In  Memory  of  Professor  Essig 

At  the  recent  annual  business-meeting  of  the 
Dental  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  a  bron:^e  tablet  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Prof.  Charles  James  Essig, 
D.D.S.,  b.  1841,  d.  iQOi.  one  of  the  founders 
and  dean  of  the  department  of  dentistry  in  that 
institution,  and  professor  of  mechanical  den- 
tistry and  metallurgy  tliore  from  1S78  until 
1901. 


Investigating  Radium  as  a  Remedy 

William  H.  Welker.  assistant  instructor  iii 
chemistry  at  Columbia  University.  New  York. 
is  engaged  in  investigating  the  wonders  oi 
radium  in  the  hope  of  determining  its  influ- 
ence as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  consumption  an«l 
other  maladies  now  deemed  incurable.  Prof. 
Welker  is  a  native  of  Redhill.  Montgomcr>" 
county,  and  a  graduate  of  Perkiomen  Semin.nry 
and  Lehigh   University. 
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HERE   are   various   things  of  interest   to  Pennsylvania-Germans    in    the    Lenox    Library 
Building   at  Fifth   avenue   and   70th   street,  New  York.     Probably  many  of  them  know 
of  the  splendid  collections  of  American  history,  to  which  additions  are  made  constantly, 
in  order  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  scholars,  investigators    and    the    great   mass   of    readers. 
i  It  is  the  custom  of  our  institution  to  call  attention  to  its  resources  from  time  to  time,  both  by 

I  exhibitions   and  by   printed   lists  on    special    subjects  issued  in  the  monthly  "Bulletin  of  the  Xew 

I  York   Public   Library."     The    widespread    enthusiasm  occasioned  by  the  visit  of  Prince   Henry 

I  of   Prussia   to   this   country   in    1902   prompted  the  Library  to  arrange  an  exhibition  of  material 

f  about  the  Germans  in  ihe  United  States,  which  lasted    from    March    17    to    the    beginning    of 

I  May.     Pennsylvania  naturally  received  a  large  share    of   the    space    in    the    eighteen    showcases 

I  used,  actually  one  third  being  allotted  to  it;  one  case    v/as    devoted   to    early   German-American 

I  .imprints,  including   the  first,  second   and   third  editions  of  the  German  Bible  printed  by  Chris- 

I  topher  Saur,  at  Gcrmantown,  in   1743,  1763  and  1776  respectively;  also  the  "Zionitischcr  Wey- 

rauchs  Hiigel,"  printed  by  him  in  1739  for  the  Ephrata  Brethren;  two  cases  were  given  up  to 
genealogy,  of  course  chiefly  Pennsylvanian;   three    cases    were    filled    with    German    works    on 


Pennsylvania,  among  them  Pastorius'  ''Umstandigc  Geographische  Bcschrcibung  der  .  . 
Provintz  Pensylvaniae  .  .  .  .,  Franckfurth  und  Leipzig,  1700,"  2.  edition,  1704.  and  many  works 
on  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  in  particular.  Copies  of  The  Pexnsylvaxia-German  and  some 
volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  were  shown  as  a  matter  of  course.  Moreover, 
we  had  an  entire  case  with  biographies  of  German-Americans,  Pennsylvania  again  being  well 
represented. 

The  growth  of  the  collection  has  been  considerable  since   1902,  the   total   number  of  titles 

I  amounting  to  over  2.000  at  this  time.     One  will  find  detailed  information  about  it  in  '"Ger.man- 

I  American   Annals,"   Dec.   1905,  p.   544-546,  and  ^Liy  1906,  p.  147-157. 

i  But  we  must  come  to  the  object  of  the  genealogical    symposium    of   this    October    issue   of 

I  The  Pennsylvania-German.     To  begin  with,  we  will   state  that  this  Library  has   a   separate 

department  of  genealogy  and  local  history,  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  volumes,  covering 
all  States  of  the  LInion.  The  facilities  of  the  department  were  greatly  improved  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  reading  room  in  X'ovember,  i8p8,  with  a  special  card-catalog  by  authors  and 
subjects,  and  open  reference-shelves  containing  several  thousands  of  volumes,  which  may  be 
consulted  without  filling  out  call-slips.  Here  readers  have  at  their  command  among  other 
books  the  series  of  the  ''Pennsylvania  Archives,"  a  set  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography."  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  records  of  other  States,  as  far  as  issued, 
periodicals,   year-books   and   other   publications  of   genealogical    and   patriotic   societies. 

What  the  "New  England  Genealogical  Register."  1847  to  date,  in  its  6oth  volume,  and  the 
"New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record."   1870  to   date,  in   its  37th  volume,  are   to 
American  genealogy  at  large,  The  Pennsylvania-German    seems   destined    to   become    in    its 
I  chosen  field.     It   differs   from  the  other  two  by  being    somewhat    more    interesting    in    conse- 

|,  quence   of   the   inclusion   of   dialect-poetry  and  other     attractive     reading-matter,     besides     dry 

f  genealogical    tables,    church    records,    tombstone  inscriptions,  etc. 

I  The  paramount  question   for  any  one  wishing  to  compile   his   family  histor>-  is  how  to  do 

\  the  thing.     For  the  use  of  such  persons  a  number  of  noteworthy  books  may  be  recommended. 

I  Of  invaluable  assistance  is  ''Munsell's  Index  to  American     Genealogies     and     to     Genealogical 

I  Material  contained   in    .    .    .    local  histories,  historical    society   publications    .    .    .    enabling   the 

1  reader    to    ascertain    whether    the    genealogy    of  any  family,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  printed  .   .    .  ," 

I  Albany,  N.  Y..-  ipoo.  5th  edition.     A  well-known  specialist,  Eugene  Zieher,  is  the  author  of  **An- 

I  cestry:  The   Objects  of  the   Hereditary  Societies  and   the   Militarv  and   Naval   Orders  oi  the 

\  United    States   and   the   Requirements    for   Membership  Therein."  Philadelphia,  1895.  second  edi- 

tion. This  little  book  of  83  pages  gives  information  about  47  of  the^e  societies,  of  which  many 
have  Pennsylvania-Germans  among  their  members.  The  perplexed  amateur  genealogist  will 
hail  as  a  godsend  William  Stowell  Mills'  "Foundations  of  Gencaloizy.  with  Suggestions  on  the 
Art  of  Preparing  Records  of  .Ancestry,"  New  York:  Monograph  Publ.  Co..  i8iX).  and  Frank 
Allaben's  "Concerning  Genealogies:  Being  Suggestions  oi  Value  for  All  Interested  in  Family 
'  History,"  New  York:  The  Grafton   Press,  1904. 

'■  The  learned  author   of  "The   German  and  Swiss    Settlements    of    Colonial    Pennsylvania.'' 

I  New  York,  1901,  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns.  of  Wesleyan   University,  has  made  a   thorough   study  of 

1  Pennsylvania-German    surnames,  the  first   fruits  of  which  he  embodied  in  an  address  before  the 

[  Pennsylvania-German   Society  at   Reading,   Pa.,  October  3,  1804.  printed  in  its  Proceedings,  Vol. 
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V,  pp.  121-131.  Finally  a  monograph  from  his  pen  appeared  in  Americana  Germanica  {o\A 
series  of  "German-American  Annals"),  Vol.  4,  Nos.  3  and  4,  pp.  209-341,  1902.  including  m 
"Alphabetical  List  of  Current  Pennsylvania-German  Names  with  both  their  German  and  their 
Anglicized  Forms*'  of  17  pages.  This  work  is  indispensable  to  tlie  worker  in  the  Pennsvl- 
vania-Gcrman  quarry;  in  fact,  it  will  be  a  revelation  to  many. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  principal  genealogical  and  local  history  col- 
lections in  various  cities.  Mere  in  Nev/  York  those  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and 
the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  must  be  named,  although  the  use  of 
their  libraries  is  limited  to  members  and  persons  introduced  by  the  latter.  Boston  can  bo'tFt  of 
a  fine  collection  in  its  Public  Library  and  two  others  in  the  New  England  Historico-Geneilogi- 
cal  Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  at 
New  Haven,  the  Slate  Library  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  well-known  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia  (open  to  all  comers),  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin,  at  ^Madison,  all  have  large  collections.  Many  others  of  le'^ser  preten- 
sions might  be  named. 

The  subjoined  list  of  German-.A.merican  genealogies  comprises  those  in  the  Lenox  Lil»rary 
Building  at  this  time.  The  total  number  of  genealogies  at  hand  reaches  nearly  2,600:  a  printed 
list  was  published  by  the  Library  in  1897,  which  is  to  be  reissued  with  a  supplement  in  a  short 
time.  Pressure  of  other  work  in  connection  with  our  German-American  collection  compelled 
us  to  modify  the  original  plan  of  furnishing  an  exhaustive  list  of  genealogies  of  American  fam- 
ilies of  German  origin,  with  references  to  genealogical  and  historical  society  publications  and 
local  histories.     We  will  head  the  list  with   a   few  works  of  a  general  nature : 


Strobel  (Rev,  P.  A.).  The  Salzburgers  and 
their  Descendants:  being  the  history  of  a 
colony  of  German  (Lutheran)  Protestants, 
who  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  1734.  and  set- 
tled at  Ebenezer,  twenty-five  miles  above 
the  city  of  Savannah.  Baltimore :  T.  New- 
ton Kur^z,  i8.;s.    308  pp..  I  pi..  I  port..  i2mo. 

Kriebel  (Rev.  Reuben).  Genealogical  Record 
of  the  Descendants  of  the  Schwenkfelders, 
who  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  in  1733,  1734^ 
^^7^^^  '^7Z7-  From  the  German  of  the  Rev. 
Balthasar  Heebner,  and  from  other  sources. 
Manayunk:  Joseph  Yeakel,  1879.  XXXIT, 
339  P-,  «Svo. 


AcHEXBACH.  [Hout;^  (Mrs.  Sarah  Jane),] 
Familv  Memorial  of  John  Philip  Achenbach 
and  Descf^ndants  in  the  United  States. 
Topeka,  [Kan.]  :   [i8q6?1  39  p.,  illus..  8vo. 

Anthox.  Anthon  (Charles  Edward V  Nar- 
rative of  the  Settlement  of  George  Christian 
Anthon  in  America,  and  of  the  Removal  of 
the  Family  from  Detroit  and  its  Establish- 
ment in  New  York  City.  New  York :  Brad- 
street  Press,  1872.   22  p..  4to. 

AsTOR  Family.  [A  folded  chart.]  \VA  by  i6"8 
inches.  Hendrick  (Burton  J.).  The  Astor 
Fortune  (In  McClure's  Magazine.  Vol,  24, 
PP-  563-578  (April,  1905).  Extract  in  Lenox 
Library.) 

BF.AU\rAX.  Fairchild  (^Lary  C.  Doll,  editor). 
Memoirs  of  Colonel  Sebastian  Beauman  and 
his  Descendants,  with.  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  N.  p..  1900.  3  p.  1..  137  p.. 
2  pi.,  I  portr.,  umo. 

Beidler.  Fretz  (Rev.  A.  J.).  A  Genealogical 
Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Jacob  Beidler, 
of  Lower  Milford  Township,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  Elkhart,  Ind. :  Mennonite  Publ.  Co., 
1903.  XVI,  549  p.,  I  map,  15  pi,  39  portr.. 
i2mo. 

BiTSCHE.  Peachey  (Samuel  M.).  A  Memorial 
History    of    Peter    Bitsche    and    a    complete 


Egle  (William  Henry).  Pennsylvania  Gene- 
alogies. Scotch-Irish  and  German.  Harris- 
burg:  Lane  S.  Hart,  1886.  VIII,  720  pp.. 
8vo. 

Raddatz  (C.  F.).  German-. American  Families 
in  Maryland.  (Society  for  the  Historv  of 
the  Germans  in  Maryland,  6th  report,  1S9T- 
1892.  pp.  43-50.) 

Chamefr.s  (Rev.  Theodore  Frelinehuy.-enV 
The  Earlv  Germans  of  New  Jersey,  their 
History.  Churches  and  Genealosries.  Dover. 
N.  J.:  Dover  Printing  Co..  189^.  XHI  p. 
I  1.,  (£"]  pp.,  I  facsim.,  2  maps.  =,6  pi.,  4  pt-r*. . 
8vo. 


Familv  Regi'^ter  of  his  lineal  Descendant- 
and  those  related  to  him  by  Inter.marri'C?. 
from  the  year  1767  to  1892.  Lancaster.  Pa.' 
John    Baer's   Sons,    1802.     20^  p..    i2mo. 

BiTTiXGER.  [Bir'inger  (Lucv  Forney).]  P.it- 
tinger  and  Bedinger  Families.  Descendant^ 
of  Adam  Biidinger.  [Sewickley,  Pa..]  I0>')4- 
4  p.  1..  "/-(ii  p..  8vo. 

BoRXEMAX.  Borncman  (T.  H.)  The  Histr^-y 
of  the  Borneman  Family  in  America,  sir.ce 
the  first  settlers.  1721  to  1878.  Boycrtown. 
Pa.:  J.  H.  Borneman.  1881,  114  p..  i2mo. 

Brftz.  Parthcmore  (E.  W.  S.).  Gencilocy 
of  the  Ludwig  Bretz  Family,  1750- i8*X). 
Harrisburg.  Pa. :  Harrisburg  Publ.  Co.,  iSxT 
7-142  p.,  Svo. 

Brubacher.  Brubacher  (Jacob  H.V  The  Bni- 
bacher  Genealogy  in  America.  Elkhart.  Ind  " 
Meimonite  Publ.  Co..   1884.     243  p..  i6mo. 

BuRGXER.  Burgner  (Jacob).  History  and 
Genealog>-  of  the  Burgner  Family  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  descended^ 
from  Peter  Burgner.  a  Swiss  Emicrant  of 
1734.  Oberlin.  O . :  The  Ohcrlin  News  Pre><. 
1890.     VI,  172  p..  6  pi,,  iti  portr..  umo. 

Cassfl.  Casscl  (Daniel  KolhK  A  Genealogi- 
cal History  of  the  Casscl  Family  in  Anicr:c... 
being  Descendants  of  Julius  Kassc!  or  Vellc> 
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Cassel,  of  Krieshcim,  Baden,  Germany.  Con- 
taining biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
descendants.  Norristown,  Pa. :  ^Iorgan  R. 
Wills,  1896.  6  pi..  7-463  p.,  2  1.,  16  portr., 
8vo. 

Conrad.  Conrad  (Henry  C).  1C83-1P91. 
Thones  Kunders  and  his  Children.  Also  a 
list  of  the  descendants  for  six  generations 
of  his  youngest  son,  Henry  Cunreds.  of 
"Whitpain."  WiiiuingLon  [Del. J  :  Press  of 
W.  Costa,  [1891.]  65  1.,  105,23  p.,  small  4to. 

Cr.mer.     See  Greter. 

DiLLER.  Ringwalt  (J.  L.).  The  Diller  Family. 
N.  p.,  1877?  55   (i)   p.,  4to. 

DoTTKRER.  Dotterer  (Henry  S.).  The  Dot- 
tercr  Family.  Philadelphia,  1903.  164  p.,. 
I  1.,  I  portr..  8vo. 

Eberhart.  Eberhart  (Rev.  Uriah).  History 
of  the  Eberharts  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  from  A.  D.  1265  to' A.  D.  1890—625 
years.  With  an  autobiographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  including  many  reminiscences 
of  his  ministerial  and  army  life.  [Chicago. 
111.]  :  Donohue  &  Henneberry.  printers, 
1891.  IV  p..  I  1.,  5-263  p.,  I  portr.,  8vo. 

Everhart.  Everhart  (Dr.  O.  T.).  A  History 
of  the  Everhart  and  Shower  Families,  from 
1744  to  1883.  embracing  six  generations. 
Hanover,  York  Co..  Pa. :  O.  T.  Everhart. 
1883.    VI,  7-142  p.,  8vo. 

Eyerman.  Eyerman  (John).  Genealogical 
Studies.  The  Ancestors  of  Marguerite  and 
John  Eyerman.  Easton,  Penna. :  Eschen- 
bach  Printing  Co.,  1902.  3  p.  1.,  9-92  p.,  5 
facsim.,  8  pi.,  21  portr.,  folio. 

Feeter.  Koetteritz  (John  B.).  The  History 
of  William  Feeter,  a  Soldier  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  and  of  his  Father, 
Lucas  Vetter,  the  Ancestor  of  the  Feeter- 
Feder-Feader-Fader  Families  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  Genealogv  of  the 
Family.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. :  Press  "of  Steb- 
bins  &  Burney,    190T.     3  p.   1.,  7-125  p. 

Felder  Family  of  South  Carolina.  N.  p., 
[1899?]  12  p.,  8vo. 

Fisher.  Fisher  (Clarence  WoodwardV 
Genealogy  of  Joseph  Fisher  and  his  De- 
scendants, and  of  the  allied  Families  of  Far- 
ley. Farlee,  Fetterman.  Pitner,  Reeder  and 
Shipman.  [Troy,  N.  Y. :  Press  of  E.  H. 
T  isk,  1890.]  146,  149-243  p.,  8  pi.,  II  por'tr., 
8vo. 

Fretz.  Fretz  (Rev.  A.  J.).  A  Brief  History 
of  John  and  Christian  Fretz  and  a  Complete 
Genealogical  Family  Register  with  Biogra- 
phies of  their  Descendants.  Elkhart,  Ind. : 
Mennonite  Publ.  Co.,   1890.     607  p..   i2mo. 

Funk.  Fretz  (Rev.  A.  J.).  A  Brief  History 
of  Bishop  Henry  Funck  and  other  Funk 
Pioneers,  and  a  Complete  Genealogical  Fam- 
ily Register  with  Biographies  of  their  De- 
scendants. Elkhart.  Ind.:  Mennonite  Publ. 
Co.,   1899.     874  p.,  20  pi..  44  port..  8vo. 

Garle.  .\llaben  (Frank").  History  of  the 
Gable  Family.  N.  p  ,'  1906?  8  1..  i  portr., 
4to. 

Gar.  Garr  (John  Wesley)  and  Garr  (John 
Calhoun).      Genealogy    of    the    Descendants 


of  John  Gar,  or  more  particularly  of  his 
son,  Andreas  Gaar,  who  emigrated  from 
Bavaria  to  America  in  1732.  Commenced 
in  1844  by  John  Wesley  Garr,  M.  D.,  and 
completed  in  1894  by  his  son.  John  Calhoun 
Garr.  Cincinnati.  O. :  Published  by  the 
Author.  1894.  XIH  d)  p.,  11,  499  p..  519- 
608  p.,  2  pi.,  8vo. 

Gerxttardt.  Gernerd  (Jeremiah  Meitzlcr 
Mohr).  Heinrich  Gernhardt  and  his  De- 
scendants. Williamsport,  Pa. :  Press  of  the 
Gazette  and  Bulletin,  1904.  315  p..  33  pi.,  17 
portr.,  8vo. 

Glatfelder.  Glatfelder  (Noah  Miller"). 
Record  of  Caspar  Glattfelder,  of  Glattfel- 
den.  Canton  Zurich.  Switzerland,  Immi- 
grant 1743,  and  of  his  Descendants,  in  part, 
comprising  861  P'amilies.  St.  Louis:  Ni.xon- 
Jones  Printing  Co.,  1901.  2  p.  1..  124  p.,  2 
portr.,  8vo. 

Graf.  Constitution  of  the  Hans  Graf  Family 
Association.  Lancaster,  Pa. :  S.  A.  Wylie, 
printer.   1866.     ID  p.,  8vo. 

Graff.  Graff  (Paid).  History  of  the  Graflf 
Family  of  Westmoreland  County  [Pa.?]. 
Philadelphia,  1891.  103  p.,  i  pi.,  8  portr., 
8vo. 

Greter.  Crater  (Lewis).  History  of  the 
Greter.  Grater  or  Crater  Family.  N.  p., 
[1894.]   IV,  27  p.,   I  portr.,  8vo. 

Gross.     See  Sahler. 

Haeffner.  Heffner  (Geo.  H.).  Family  Rec- 
ords of  the  Descendants  of  Henry  Haeffner, 
1754-1886.  Kutztown,  Pa.:  Journal  Steam 
Job  Print,  1886.     56  p..  4to. 

Harbaugh.  Harbaugh  (Henry).  Annals  of 
the  Harbaugh  Family  in  America  from  1736 
to  i8;6.  Chamber sbure.  Pa. :  Printed  bv  M. 
Kieffer  &  Co.,  1856.     148  p..  8vo. 

Heatwole.  Heatwole  (D.  A.).  A  History 
of  the  Heatwole  Family,  from  the  Landing 
of  the  Ancestor  of  the  Race,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent Time.  Dale  Enterprise,  Va. :  Watchful 
Pilgrim,  18S2.    23  p.,  i6mo. 

Hefnecke.  Heinecke  (Rev.  Samuel).  Gene- 
alogy from  Adam  to  Christ;  wi:h  the  gene- 
alog>'  of  Adam  Heitiecke  and  Henry  \'an- 
dersaal,  from  1747  to  1868.  Philadelphia: 
Collins,  printer,  1869.  231  p.,  i2mo.  Same. 
Second  edition.  Lancaster,  Pa. :  John  A. 
Hiestand,    printer.    1881.     302    p..    i2mo. 

Herkimer.  Cowen  (Phoebe  Strong).  The 
Herkimers  and  Schuylers.  An  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  two  Families,  with  Genealo- 
gies of  George  Herkimer,  the  Palatine,  who 
settled  in  the  Mohawk  \'alley.  N.  Y..  in  1721. 
Albany.  N.  Y. :  Joel  Munsell's  Sons.  1903. 
147  p.,   I   plan.  9  pi..  5  portr..  Svo. 

Hf.rtzi.er.  Hertzler  (John),  Sr.  A  Brief 
Bioi;raphic  Memorial  of  Jacob  Hertzler  and 
a  Complete  Genealogical  Family  Register. 
.  .  .  from  1730  to  1883.  •  •  •  Also  an  ap- 
pendix of  the  Christian  Zug  Family.  Elk- 
hart. Ind.:  Mennonite  Pubk  Co..  1885.  30S 
p.,  8vo. 

HiLi.ECAS.  Whitney  (Emma  St.  ClairV 
Michael  Hillegas  and  his  Descendants.     100 
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copies  [issued  onlv].    Pottsville  [Pa.]  :  Press 
of  M.  E.  Miller,  '189T.     118  p.,  8vo. 

KL\ssEL.     See  Cassel. 

Keim.  Keim  (Henry  May).  Account  of  the 
Keim  Family.  [Descendants  of  John  Keim, 
of  Alsace,  an  early  settler  in  Berks  Co., 
Pa.]  Reading,  Pa.:  Printed  privately,  1874. 
26  p.,  8vo. 

Keim.  l^he  Keim  and  Allied  Families  in 
America  and  Europe.  1698- 1898.  A  bi-cen-^- 
tennial  commemoration.  A  monthly  serial 
of  histor\\  biography,  genealogy  and  folk- 
lore, illu.^trating  the  causes,  circumstances 
and  consequences  of  the  German,  French 
and  Swiss  emigrations  to  America  during 
the  17th,  i8th  and  19th  centuries.  De  B. 
Randolph  Keim.  editor.  Reading  &  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.:  189S-1000.  2  vols,  in  23  nos,  4 
p.  1.,  736  p.,  2Z  pi.,  8vo. 

Kemper.  Kemper  (Willis  ]\Iiller).  Genealogy 
of  the  Kemper  Family  in  the  United  States. 
Descendants  of  John  Kemper,  of  Virginia. 
with  a  short  Historical  Sketch  of  his  Family 
and  of  the  German  Reformed  Colony  at 
Germanna  and  Germantown.  Va.  Chicago  : 
G.,  K.  Hazlitt  &  Co.,  1899.    248,  XIX  p.,  4to. 

Kester.  Hunt  (John  E.).  The  Pound  and 
Kester  Families.  Containing  an  account  of 
the  ancestry  of  John  Pound   (born  in  1735), 

''and  William  Ke.^ter  (horn  in  1733).  Chi- 
cago: Regan  Printing  House,  1904.  628  p.. 
8vo. 

KiLMFP.  Kilmer  (Rev.  C.  H.).  History  of 
the  Kilmer  Family  in  America.  Elmira.  N. 
Y. :  Advertiser  .\ssociation.  printers,  1S97. 
214  p..  I  1..  I  chart,  7  pi.,  39  portr..  4to. 

KoBBE.  [Kobbe  (Philip  Ferdinand)].  Die 
Familie  Kobbe  in  Nassau,  auch  Kobbeus, 
Kobbe  genannt.  1690- 1897.  .  .  .  Quellen, 
Ausziige  aus  den  Kirchenbiichern  und  Ar- 
chiven,  nebst  Inhaltsverzeichniss.  und  Wap- 
pen  der  Familie.  New  York?  1S98?  179  1., 
chart,  square  4to. 

Kratz.  Fretz  (Rev.  A.  J.).  A  brief  History 
of  John  Valentine  Kratz  and  a  complete 
Genealogical  Familv  Register.  Elkhart,  Ind. : 
Mennonite  Publ.  Co..  1802.  IX  (2)  12-314 
p.,  I  1.,  ID  pi.,  20  portr.,  8vo. 

KuxDERS.     See  Conrad. 

Leisler.  Purple  (Edwin  R.).  Genealogical 
Notes  relating  to  Lieut. -Gov.  Jacob  Leisler. 
and  his  Family  Coimections  in  New  York. 
New  York:  Privately  printed,  1877.  -4  P-. 
4to. 

LunwiG.  Ludwig  (^^.  R.).  Ludwig  Geneal- 
ogy. Sketch  of  Joseph  Ludwig.  who  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1699.  and  his  wife  and 
family,  who  settled  at  "Broad  Bay."  Waldo- 
boro,  1753.  Ai.gusta,  [Me.]  :  PrinL'.^i  at 
the  office  of  the  Kennebec  Journal.  1866. 
223  p.,  I   pi.,  2  portr..  Svo. 

M.WER.  Mayer  (Brantz).  Memoir  and  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Maryland  and  Pemisylvania 
Family  of  Mayer,  which  originated  in  the 
Free  Imperial  City  of  Ulm,  Wiirttemberg: 
1495-1878.  [Privatelv  printed.  Baltimore. 
Md.r  William  K.  Boyle  &  Son,  1878.]  r  p.  1.. 
<'=i)-i79  P-.  2  pi..  4to. 


Mellick.  Mellick  (Andrew  D.)  Jr.  The  St..--. 
of  an  Old  Farm  or  Life  in  New  Jer.^icy  i:i 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  .  .  .  [Contaiiiij'.^r 
the  Mellick  Family,  descendants  of  Jolirmr.- 
Moelich,  who  settled  in  Somerset  C^.u'i- 
N.  J.,  1735]  Somerville,  N.  J.:  The  Uni..,:' 
ist-Gazette,   1889. 

Merkle  or  Markley.  [Dotterer  (Henry  S.)]. 
Descendants  of  Jacob  Markley.  of  Sk'ipjKick. 
Montgomery  County.  Pennsylvania.  PnS- 
lished  by  the  Markley  Freundschaft,  iR- ; 
36  p.,  Svo. 

Meyer.      Meyer    (Henry).     Genealosry  of  th. 

Meyer   Family.     Cleveland,   O. :    Printed  !.•. 

Lauer  &  Mattill.  1890.     131  p..  i2mo. 
Meyer.     Fretz    (Rev.  A.  J.).     A  Genealogic.il 

Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Christian  am! 

Hans  Meyer  and  other  Pioneers.  .    .    .  II.-4r- 

leysville.   Pa.:    News   Printing  House,   iSf/-. 

XIV  p.,  I  1.,  17-739  p..  i2mo. 
Meyer.      Golden    Weddincr    Anniversary   Ctl.- 

bration   of  Christian   Friedrich   Gottlieb  ar.i 

Francisca  Theresa  Meyer,  held  at  their  n-i- 

dence,  St.  Louis,  July  tenth,  1904.    St.  Lo;:    . 

Mo. :  1904.     16  1.,  i2mo. 
Muhlenberg.      Richards    (H.    M.    M.V      l")o- 

scendants    of    Henry    Melchior    Muhlenbcr-. 

Lancaster,   Pa. :    1900.     89  p. 

(In  Pennsylvania-German  Society's  Pnx-L-  1 

ings.    Vol.  X.) 

Neff.  Neff  (Elizabeth  Clifford).  AChr.:/:/- 
together  with  a  little  Romance  regarding: 
Rudolf  and  Jacob  Nat.  of  Frankford,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  their  Descendants,  inckulini: 
an  account  of  the  Nett^  in  Switzerland  a!u! 
America.  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Press  of  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co.,  1886.  352  p.,  2  pi.,  Svo.  A-l- 
denda,  1899,  35  P- 
Neighbour  or  Nachbar.  Neighbour  (Lambtrt 
Bowman).  Descendants  of  Leonard  Nei-:h- 
bour.  Immisrrant  to-  America  1738.  Dix/'-i. 
III.:  Star  Job  Rooms.  1906.  i  p.  1..  V-VHl. 
48  p..  r  facsim..  r  map.  3  pl..  8  portr..  I2ni>'. 
PARTHE^roRE.  Parthcmore  (  E.  Winfield  Scott'. 
Genealogy  of  the  Parthcmore  Family.  1744* 
18S;.  Harrisburg,  Pa. :  Lane  S.  Hart,  prin- 
ter, 1885.  VIII,  242  p..  8vo. 
Peachey.     See  Bitsche. 

Pexnvpacker.  Pennypacker  (Samuel  Wlii;- 
aker).  The  Pennypacker  Reunion.  Oct-«bcr 
4.  1877.  Philadelphia  :  Bavis  &  Pennypacker. 
1877.  IV,  50  p..  I  1..  I  map,  I  photo  facsini . 
2  pl.  2  portr..  S».'0. 

....The  Pedigree  of  Samuel  Whitaker  rcv.- 
nypacker  ...  of  Philadelphia.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  1892.  5  p..  2  fold,  charts,  foli''*^ 
....  Hendrick  Pannebecker.  Surveyor  <»» 
Lands  for  the  Penns.  1674-1754.  Flonil>»\r:>. 
Germantown  and  Skippack.  Philadelphi-^  : 
Privately  printed.  1894.  3  P-  L,  (9)-l^U  P- 
2  facsim..  4  pl..  5  portr..  Svo. 

The  Descent  of  Samuel  Whitaker  Pemn- 

packcr,  late  President  of  the  Netherland- 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  from  t-'c 
ancient  Counts  of  Holland.  With  the 
authorities  in  proof.  Philadelpliia :  F-^rt^ 
copies  printed,  1898.     25  p.,  I  pl.,  Svo. 
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Pfautz.  Pfautz  (JcAin  Eby).  A  Family  Rec- 
ord of  John  Michael  Pfautz,  a  Native  of 
Switzerland,  Europe,  who  emigrated  from 
the  Palatinate  to  America  about  the  year 
1707,  and  his  Posterity,  down  to  the  Year 
1880.  Lancaster.  Pa. :  John  Baer's  Sons, 
printers,   1881.     IV,   (5)-70  p.,  i6mo. 

PFF.rFFF.R.  Sellers  (Edwin  Jaquett).  Genealogy 
of  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Pfeififer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  his  descendants. 
1734- 1899.  Philadelphia  r  [Press  of  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,1   1899.     67  p.,  I  portr.,  8vo. 

Pound.     See  Kesier. 

Rep.er.  Reber  (Morris  B.).  Genealogy  of  the 
Rebcr  Fainily,  descended  from  Johan  Bern- 
hard  Reber,  1738.  Reading,  Penna. :  Pub- 
lished for  the  family,  1901.  40  p.,  i  facsim., 
2  pi.,  8vo. 

RuNKLE.  Fisher  (Ben.  van  D.).  The  Runkle 
Family.  Being  an  account  of  the  Runkles 
in  Europe  and  their  descendants  in  America. 
New  York:  T.  A.  Wright,  publisher,  1899.  i 
p.  1.,  5-366  p.,  4  pi..  8vo. 

Sahler.  Sahler  (Louis  Hasbrouck).  The  Ge- 
nealogy of  the  Sahlers  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  of  their  Kinsmen,  the  Gross 
Family.  Utica.  N.  Y. :  L.  C.  Childs  Sc  Son. 
1895-     37   (i)p-.  I  ph.  2  portr.,  4to. 

ScHELL.  Denissen  (Christian)  Schell,  or  Re- 
searches after  Descendants  of  John  Chris- 
tian Schell  and  John  Schell.  [Detroit.  Mich. : 
John  F.  Eby  &  Co..  1896.]  94  p..  3  pi.,  3  portr.. 
8vo. 

ScHUREMAN.     Wynkoop    (Richard).      Schare- 

man   Genealogy.     New   York :    Published  by 

Melancthon  F.  Schureman.  1889.     59  p..  8vo. 

Wynkoop   (Richard).     Schuremans,  of   New 

Jersey.       Second     edition.       New     York: 

Knickerbocker  Press.  1902.     1  p.  1.,  142  p.. 

I  pi.,  2  portr.,  8vo. 

(Note. — A   Dutch   family  living  at   Cologne, 

Germany,   left   Antwerp    1564   for    Cologne.) 

Schwab.     See  Swope. 

Sehner.  Sehner  (Samuel  Miller).  The  Seh- 
ner  ancestry.  Compiled  from  authentic  rec- 
ords and  illustrated  with  IVappcn,  or  coat 
of  arms,  and  Stamtnhaus  in  Schwaigern, 
Wiirttemberg.  .  .  .  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1896. 
6  1.,  4to. 

Sellers.  Sellers  (Edwin  Jaquett).  Partial 
Genealogy  of  the  Sellers  and  Walpole  Fami- 
lies of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  I  1..  5-139  p..  8vo.  (Printed 
for  private  circulation.) 

Shoemaker.  Shoemaker  (Thomas  FL).  The 
Shoemaker" Family.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  1893. 
112  p.,  8vo. 

Shoemaker.  Shoemaker  (Benjamin  H.). 
Genealogy  of  the  Shoemaker  I'amily  of  Chel- 
tenham, Penns\ivania.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co..  1903.  3  p.  1..  \Tl-X.  524  p.. 
8vo.     (Printed  for  private  circulation.) 

Shower  or  Schauer.     See  Everhart. 

Sower.  Auge  (M.).  David  Slower.  The 
Sower  Family.  [Philadelpliia.  1870'! 
(From  his  "Lives  of  Ennnent  Men  of  Mont- 
gomery County"). 

Spangler.  Spangler  (Edward  Webster).  The 
Annals   of   the    Families   of   Caspar.    Henry. 


Baltzer  and  George  Spcngler.  who  settled  in 
York  Coimty  respectively  in  1729,  1732.  1732 
and  1751.  .  .  .  York,  Pa.:  XII,  605  p..  40 
pi..  18  portr..  4  facsim.,  illus.,  8vo. 

Springer.  Springer  (M.  C).  A  Genealogical 
Table  and  History  of  the  Springer  Family, 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  for  eight 
Centuries,  from  the  earlie.-t  German  Princes: 
origin  of  the  name,  e:c.  Philadelphia:  Press 
of  Dick.>on  &:  Gilling.  18S1.  144  p..  2  charts. 
8  pi.,  I  portr.,  8  vo. 

Stauffer  and  Stover.  Fretz  (Rev.  A.  J.).  A 
Genealogical  Record  of  the  Descendant?  of 
Henry  Stauffer  and  other  Stauffer  Pioneer*;. 
.  .  .  Harleysville.  Pa.:  Press  of  the  Harley^- 
ville  News,  1899.  2  p.  1.,  5-371  p.,  21  pi..  34 
portr.,  8vo. 

Steiner.  Steincr  (Lewis  H.)  and  Steincr 
(Bernard  C).  The  Genealogy  of  the  Steiner 
Fainily.  especially  of  the  Descendants  of 
Jacob  Steiner.  Baltimore :  Press  of  the  Frie- 
denwald  Co..   1896.     103  p..  8vo. 

L'hler.  Uhlcr  (George  H.).  Genealogy  of 
the  Uhler  Family  from  the  Year  1735  to  the 
younger  Generation.  .  .  .  Lebanon.  Pa. :  The 
Report  Publ.  Co..  1901.    2  p.  1..  35  p..  i6mo. 

Vetter.     See  Feeter. 

Wagenseller.  Wagenseller  (Geo.  W.i.  The 
History  of  the  Wagenseller  Family  in  Amer- 
ica, with  kindred  Branches.  Middleburg. 
Penna. :  Wagenseller  Publ.  Co.,  1898.  4  p.  1.. 
225  p.,  i2mo.  (3  pi.  and  11  port,  included  in 
the  paging.) 

Weitzel.  Hayden  (Rev.  Horace  Edwin).  The 
Weitzel  Memorial.  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Paul  We-t- 
zel,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  1740.  Including  brief 
sketches  of  the  families  of  Allen.  Eyers. 
Bailey,  Crawford.  Davis.  Hayden.  McCor- 
mick.  Stone,  White  and  others.  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.:  [E.  B.  Yordy,  printer]  1883.  8r 
p.,  8vo. 

Wevgandt.  Weygant  (Charles  H.).  History 
of  the  Pala:ine  family  of  Weygandt-Wei- 
gand-Weygant-Wygant-Weiant  in  America. 
Newburg.  N.  Y. :  [Journal  Printing  House] 
1899.  I  p.  1..  p.  65- [02.  2  portr..  8vo.  Pan 
II.     (Part  I  not  yet  printed?) 

Wintermute.  Wintyrmute  (J.  C.V  The 
Winternuue  Family  History.  Delaware, 
Ohio:  1900.  \TII.  9-33^  P-.  M  pl  .  I7  port.. 
8vo. 

WrsMER.  Fretz  (Rev.  .\.  J.).  A  Brief  fli^rnry 
of  Jacob  Wismcr  and  a  complete  Family 
Register  with  Biographies  of  his  Descend- 
ants. .  .  .  Elkhart.  Ind. :  Memionite  Publ. 
Co..  1893.    X  p..  r  1..  372  p..  5  pl.,  6  port..  8vo. 

WfRTS.  Wiirts  (Charles  PembertonV  A 
Genealogical  Record  i»f  the  Wurts  Family, 
the  De>icendants  of  Reverend  Johannes  Con- 
rad Wirz.  who  came  to  America  from  Zu- 
rich. Switzerland,  in  1734.  .\lso  a  record  of 
the  ancestry  c^f  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wirz.  from 
the  thirteenth  century.  [New  York:  Pre** 
of  W.  R.  Jenkins.]  1881:).  3  p.  1..  3-qi  p..  2 
charts.  14  pl.  i^  port..  2  i.  inserted  bet.  p.  ("^ 
&  69.  8\o. 

ZiG.     See  H'crtzler. 
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Connecticut  Claims  in  the  Wj^oming  Valley 

BY    I'ROF.    1).     MOXTFORT     MELCHIOR.     i'ERKIOMEX    SEMINARY. 

(Concluded.) 


IN  the  meantime,  however,  Westmore- 
land had  prospered.  It  was  well  de- 
fended and  in  the  battle  that  ensued 
the  New  Englanders  were  successful,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  provincials  never  again 
risked  in  battle  the  fortunes  of  their  col- 
ony. In  fact,  had  wc  not  to  relate  the 
story  of  the  hostility  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  great  Six  Nations,  the  valley 
of  Wyoming,  majestic  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  scenery,  rich  in  the  products  of  its 
soil,  teeming  with  industry,  might  have 
been  wrested  from  Pennsylvania  forever. 

The  Indian  alliance  known  as  the  Six 
Nations  was  the  most  formidable  of  all 
their  many  leagues.  In  the  heart  of  New 
York  they  had  their  home,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  careful  statements  of 
those  who  saw,  they  had  there  built  up  a 
civilization  which,  but  for  their  ferocity 
in  war,  would  have  put  them  far  above 
the  plane  of  savages  and  barbarians.  We 
learn  from  the  journals  of  Beatty  and  of 
Rogers  that  they  lived  in  towns  built 
largely  of  wooden  houses  and  painted 
like  those  of  the  white  men.  The  fertile 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  w^as  covered  with 
fields  of  grain  and  orchards  of  apples 
and  peaches ;  all  was  peace  and  happiness 
in  the  home  of  the  red  man.  But  it  was 
not  long  to  be  so ;  English  gold  had  per- 
suaded them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Briton,  and  they  had  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  undying  enmity  of  that  genera- 
tion which  saw  its  own  flesh  and  blood 
left  tortured  and  bleeding  in  the  wake  of 
the  tomahawk  and  firebrand. 

The  Wyoming  valley  had  long  seemed 
to  them  a  prize  worth  striving  for.  What 
a  home  it  had  been  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
Delawares,  the  Shawancse  and  the  Nan- 
ticokes,  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man!  What  a  spot  it  would  be  to  build 
up  new  homes  for  the  red  man !  What  > 
a  nest  of  rebels  to  rout ! 

The  Indians  lea'::ued  with  the  British. 
led  by  the  great  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph 


Brant,  were  under  the  influence  of  and 
controlled  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  Sir 
John  Johnson,  John  Butler  and  Walter 
Butler.  They  had  their  stronghold  at 
Fort  Niagara,  whither  also  many  Tories. 
driven  out  of  patriot  settlements,  had 
fled.  They  had  been  harassing  the  New 
York  frontier  for  months  and  won  for 
themselves  an  unparalleled  reputation 
for  cruelty  and  savagery.  The  atrocities 
of  the  stony-hearted  Tory  almost  seem  to 
have  exceeded  the  cruelties  of  the  Amer- 
ican savage.  Fiske  relates  a  story  of  an 
Indian  who,  after  killing  a  mother  and 
three  children,  v/as  about  t^>  spare  the  life 
of  a  babe  innocently  smiling  at  him  from 
its  cradle,  when  his  Tory  companion 
pierced  it  with  the  point  of  his  bayonet 
and  holding  it  aloft,  exclaimed:  *Ts  not 
this  also  a  damned  rebel?" 

Many  Tories  had  been  driven  out  of 
Wyoming  by  the  patriots  there  and  had 
gone  to  their  rallying-places  in  New 
York,  seeking  to  arouse  the  feelings  oi 
Tory  and  Indian  alike  against  the  loyal 
sons  of  Westmoreland.  An  attack  was 
soon  planned.  The  dan2:ers  were  few  ; 
Pennsylvanians  would  likely  give  them 
little  help,  and  the  fighting  force  of  the 
valley  had  been  induced  to  join  Washing- 
ton's army,  but  not  until  it  was  promised 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return 
home  at  the  first  intimation  of  an  Indian 
outbreak.  Zebulon  Butler,  the  old  hero 
of  the  First  F^ennamite  War.  was  left  :o 
defend  the  place  with  about  three  hun- 
dred old  men  and  boys.  The  force  mov- 
ing against  them  consisted  of  about  five 
hundred  Tories  and  F>riti>h  and  seven 
hundreil  Indians.  Zebulon  Butler  ad- 
vised waiting.  Word  had  been  sent  to 
the  army,  antl  surely  help  would  come. 
They  could  defend  themselves  for  some 
time  in  their  block-houses,  but  the  young- 
er element  wanted  to  fight  at  once :  they 
felt  that  success  lay  in  immediately  going 
out  and   routiui;   the  enemv  before  they 
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could  fully  carry  out  their  plans.  Butler 
was  overruled  and  on  the  third  of  July, 
1778,  that  little  band  went  out  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Leonidas  with  his  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  displayed  no  more  courage 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  than  did  But- 
ler and  his  three  hundred  patriots  in  go- 
ing out  against  the  twelve  hundred  sav- 
ages (they  were  all  savages)  at  Wyo- 
ming. For  an  hour  this  devoted  band  held 
its  ground,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  the 
enemy  closed  in  on  them,  and  the  massa- 
cre began.  Never  was  savage  cruelty 
so  cruel  as  at  Wyoming.  Many  were 
shot  in  the  thigh-bone,  so  that  they 
might  be  reserved  for  torture ;  others 
were  butchered  in  attempting  to  escape. 
The  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  left 
but  a  handful,  and  it  was  Vv'ell,  for  those 
left  were  reserved'  for  most  horrible  tor- 
tures. Some  were  held  down  on  burn- 
ing logs  with  pitchforks,  others  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  One  old  squaw, 
Queen  Esther,  arrayed  sixteen  of  the 
prisoners  around  a  large  stone,  and  then 
she  deliberately  started  around  the  circle, 
knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  poor  fel- 
lows with  her  war-club.  To-day  this  rock 
may  be  seen  near  Wyoming,  six  miles 
from  Wilkes-Barre.  enclosed  by  a  steel 
cage  as  a  protection  from  relic-hunters, 
and  bearing  this  inscription : 

Upon  this  Rock 

The  Indian  Queen  Esther 

Slaughtered  the  Brave  Patriots, 

Taken  in  the  Battle  of  July  3,  1778. 

Preserved  by  the 

Wyoming  Valley  Chapter 

of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

1895. 

The  next  day  there  was  no  more  blood- 
shed, but  the  Indians  plundered  and  pil- 
laged while  the  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  were  -women,  tied  from  the  valley 
to  the  settlements  along  the  Delaware 
and  Lehigh.  In  a  swamp,  since  known 
as  the  "Shades  of  Death."  nearly  a  hun- 
dred women  and  children  died.  The  In- 
dians finally  withdrew.  "The  squaws 
brought  up  the  rear  riding  on  stolen 
horses,  with  the  scalps  stretched  in  hoops 
bound  round  their  waists ;  their  bodies 
covered  with  dresses  worn  one  over  the 
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Other,   and   their   heads   adorned   in    the 
same  way  with  bonnets."* 

The  story  of  the  massacre,  as  it  spread, 
was  made  many  times  worse  than  it  really 
was.  In  England  and  Europe  much  sym- 
pathy was  felt  for  the  unfortunates,  who 
sutYered  at  the  hands  of  such  savages ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  brought  much  odium 
against  a  civilized  ministry  which  would 
sanction  the  aid  of  brutes  in  quelling  a 
revolt  among  its  own  kin. 

Washington  was  now  thoro'ly  aroused 
and  in  the  summer  of  1779  he  sent  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  with  five  thousand  troops 
up  into  the  Mohawk  valley.  The  In- 
dians knew  what  that  meant,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  ward  off  the  coming 
blow.  But  Sullivan  struck  straight  for 
the  land  of  the  Cayugas  and  the  Senecas. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  the  battle  of 
X'ewtown  in  August,  where  the  Indians 
were  routed  with  fearful  slaughter.  Sul- 
livan's army  of  five  thousand  spent  one 
month  in  devastating  the  rich  fields  and 
burning  the  little  villages  of  the  Mohawk 
valley.  Fiske  tells  us  that  nearly  forty 
of  their  towns  were  destroyed,  the  larg- 
est containing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  houses. 

Listen  to  these  entries  in  the  journal 
oi  Lieutenant  Erkuries  Beattv : 
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Saturday,  14th. — Marched  ...  to  Ono- 
quaga.  This  town  was  one  of  the  neatest  of 
the  Indian' towns  on  tlic  Susquehanna;  it  was 
built  on  each  side  of  the  river  with  good  log- 
houses  with  stone  chimneys  and  glass  win- 
dows ;  it  likewise  had  a  church  and  burying- 
ground  and  a  great  number  of  apple-trees. 
.    .    .  We  burnt  their  town  to  ashes. 

Monday,  .30th.  Our  brigade  destroyed  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  best  corn 
T  ever  saw  (some  stalks  grew  sixteen  feet 
high),  besides  great  quantities  of  beans,  pota- 
toes, pumpkins  and  squa>hes. 

Tuesday,  28th.  Colonel  Butler  came  in 
and  informed  us  that  they  had  destroyed  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  three  capital 
towns  and  a  great  number  of  scattering  houses, 
and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  corn.  The 
houses  were  much  better  built  than  any  we 
had  yet  seen,  and  it  was  a  very  old  settled 
country,  as  they  had  great  numbers  of  apple 
and  peach  trees,  which  they  likewise  cut  down. 

Years  afterward.  Big  Tree,  a  famous 
Seneca,  while  visiting  Philadelphia,  met 
Washington  and  addressed  him  thus : 
''Father,  when  your  army  entered  the 
country  of  the  Six  Xations,  we  called 
you  the  Town-Destroyer ;  to  this  day, 
when  your  name  is  heard,  our.  women 
look  behind  and  turn  pale,  and  our  chil- 
dren cling  closer  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers.""^ 

The  ensuing  winter  was  one  of  the 
coldest  on  record.  The  homeless  Indians 
starved  and  froze  to  death ;  the  power  of 
the  mighty  Six  Nations  was  broken  for- 
ever. 

Thus    ended    the    Second    Pennamite 
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War,  leaving  the  Wyoming  valley  desti- 
tute, the  Connecticut  settlers  having  been 
ejected  for  the  sixth  tinie. 

After  the  Revolution  the  dispute  was 
referred  to  Congress,  which  provided  for 
a  commission  to  meet  -at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
to  settle  the  dispute.  This  body  met, 
and  after  six  weeks'  deliberation  ren- 
dered this  decision : 

We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
State  of  Connecticut  has  no  right  to  the  lands 
in  controversy.  We  are  also  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  and  preemption 
of  all  the  territory  lying  within  the  charter 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  claimed 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  do  of  right  belong 
to  the   State   of   Penn.-ylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  claim  being  thus 
sustained,  the  question  of  ownership  of 
the  estates  in  the  valley  arose,  since  both 
Connecticut  and  I'ennsylvania  claimants 
held  titles.  After  years  of  shameful  and 
disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  decision  was  reached  in  1S07 
whereby  the  Connecticut  claimants  were 
confirmed  in  their  possession  of  the  es- 
tates, and  those  Pennsylvanians  who  had 
acquired  title  before  1787  could  release 
and  be  paid  in  money. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  a  strug- 
gle within  our  own  Commonwealth,  of 
which  the  majority  of  our  citizens  know 
little,  but  which  threatened  for  a  while 
to  tear  away  from  us  one  of  the  most 
fertile,  most  productive  and  most  indus- 
trious sections  oi  our  State. 


SCHNITZPEI 

Bv  E.  M.  EsHELM-AN,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


Die  guta  Weibsleit  do  daheem — 

Ich  kann  sie  nie  vergessa — 
Die  macha's  bescht  un's  schenschta  Sach, 

Apartig  for  zu  essa. 
Ich  bin  draus  in  der  Welt  rum  gewest, 

hi  viel  Schtadt,  gross  un  fei' : 
Doch  haw  ich  oft  recht  Heemweh  krigt. 

For  juscht  en  Schtick  Schnitzpei. 

Ich   weess  noch   as   en   klecner   Chap — 

So  'ri  rechter  "Wunnert'itz"' — 
Die  Mam  backt  "shoo  tiy"-Kucha,  Brot 

Un's  bescht — paar  Fei  vun  Schnitz. 
Nau  macht  sie's  Otfadohr  mol  ui: 

O  so  'n  Geruch — juchel 
Ich  sag  ken  Lieg:  ich  hab  getschumpt 

Schur  drci  F'uss  in  die  Heh. 


O,  juscht  mol  widder  for  en  Beiss — 

Des  war  gewiss  en  Click — 
Darch       die       brau       Kruscht  —  hm,       wa: 
G'schmack ! 

G'schwind,  schneid  mer  mol  en  Schtick. 
So  wie  die  Mam  gebacka  hot. 

Die  sin  mer  juscht  "all  right." 
En  pennsylvania-deitsch  Schnitzpei, 

Des  is  mei  favor-ite. 

Ich  weess  en  Madel.  gleicht  mich  gut ; 

Sie  wohnt  net  weit  aweg. 
Sie  is  ah  herrlich.  schmart  un  gut, 

Un  siess  wie  Zuckerg'sciileck. 
Doch  meind — eb  sie  nuch  heira  dut — 

Es  kann  net  annersclit  sei — 
Do  muss  sie  backa  konna — heerscht? — 

En  rechter  guter  Schnitzpei. 
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A  Genealogical  Trip  to  Switzerland 


by  oscar  kuiixs,  author  of    german  and  swiss 

sylvaxia/'  .etc. 


SETTLEMENTS   OF    PEXX' 


IX  the  summer  of  the  year  1900  I  went 
abroad  with  the  intention  of  spend- 
ing a  year  there.  One  of  the  things 
I  wanted  to  do  was  to  visit  those  parts  of 
Switzerland  from  which  came  the  early 
settlers  of  Lancaster  county,  among 
whom  was  my  ancestor,  Bishop  John 
Pferr.  The  original  home  of  these  settlers, 
tlio'  many  had  lingered  a  number  of  years 
in  the  Palatinate,  was  in  the  cantons  of 
IJerne  and  Zurich.  In  the  fall  of  1900  I 
spent  the  month  of  October  in  the  de- 
lightful old  city  of  Berne,  working  in  the 
city  library  and  making  trips  to  the  out- 
lying country. 

It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  to  see 
how  many  Lancaster  county  names  are 
to  be  found  in  the  graveyards  of  canton 
Berne.  Thus  in  the  little  town  of  ^hw'i  I 
found  the  following  names  on  the  tomb- 
stones :  Biirki,  Rohrer,  Strahm,  ]\Iaurer, 
Brechbiihl  and  Gerber.  In  the  directory 
of  the  village  of  Lauperswyl,  the  names 
Berger,  Bieri,  Stautter  occur;  in  Eggis- 
wyl  Neukomm,  Gaumann,  Hochstetter, 
Holdiman,  Galli ;  in  Liitzeltiuh  Fliicki- 
ger  and  Schiirch ;  in  Langnau.  Aeschli- 
mann  and  Wisler ;  in  Diessbach,  Riiegg- 
segger  and  Krahenbiihl. 

The  chief  object,  however,  of  my  visit 
to  Switzerland  was  the  village  of  Lang- 
nau, in -the  Emmenthal.  a  few  miles  from 
the  city  of  Berne.  I  had  read  with  great 
interest  the  book  on  Die  BcrniscJioi 
Tliiifcr  by  Pastor  ^Killer  of  that  place, 
and  had  determined  to  visit  him. 

In  his  book  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  large  emi- 
gration of  the  ]\Iennonites  of  the  Emmen- 
thal in  1 709- ID;  many  of  whom  later  mi- 
grated to  America  and  formed  the  first 
white  settlement  in  Lancas-ter  county, 
under  Bishop  John  Ilerr  and  Martin 
Kendig. 

Among  these  emigrants  were  Ulrich 
Fahrni.  of  Schwarzenegg ;  Bendicht 
Maurer,  of  Diessbach  ;  Heinrich  Wenger. 
of  Moglenburg;  Martin  Strahm.  of 
I^tochstetten  ;  Peter  Gerber  and  his  wife. 


\'erena  Aeschlimann.  of  Langnau ;  Xiko- 
las  Baumgartner,  of  Trub ;  Hans  Wisler, 
of  Langnau  ;  Daniel  Xeukomm.  of  Eggis- 
wyl ;  Katherine  I  laldimann,  of  Hochstet- 
ten;  Barbara  Rohrer.  of  iiolligen  ;  Hans 
Schallenberger  and  Elizabeth  Xeuen- 
schwander,  of  Trub;  Hans  Hauri,  of 
Lenzburg;  Maria  \'ogli.  of  Herzogen- 
buchsce ;  Peter  Krahenbiihl  and  Barbara 
Riieggsegger,  of  Diessbach  ;  Hans  Ziir- 
cher,  of  EVutigen,  and  others. 

It  was  the  fifteenth  of  October  when  I 
took  the  train  from  Berne  for  Langnau. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  the  country  su- 
perb. Everywhere  stretched  the  luxuri- 
ant grass  like  a  green  velvet  carpet.  Hill 
and  valley,  river  and  stream,  picturesque 
villages  and  lonely  houses  made  a  varied 
landscape  of  ever  changing  interest, 
while  on  the  distant  horizon  one  could 
see  the  high  mountains  of  the  Bernese 
Oherland,  covered  with  snow.  Surely  no 
fairer  country  could  be  found  in  the 
world. 

I  was  kindly  received  by  Pastor  Miil- 
ler,  took  dinner  with  him  in  his  spacious 
chalet,  and  after  visiting  the  church, 
went  to  the  town-hall,  where  the  church- 
books  of  the  district  are  preserved  from 
1555  down  to  the  present. 

I  had  a  really  delightful  time  in  the 
sunny,  clean  and  cheerful  room,  turning 
over  these  old  volumes  containing  the 
names  of  the  ancestors  of  so  many  Lan- 
caster county  families.  Here  I  found 
that  in  1556  were  baptized  Peter,  son  oi 
Bendicht  Aeschlimann.  and  \'erena. 
dauglKer  of  Oswald  Ziarcher :  in  1557. 
Hans,  son  of  Christian  Brechbiihl;  in 
1558,  Uoli  Zoug  (Zug)  ;  in  1562.  Peter 
Krayenbiihl,  and  so  on. 

Among  the  other  names  were  Oberli. 
Kiindig,  Frantz.  Hakiiman,  Bichsel. 
Boss,  Stram,  Schenk.  Gutt,  Leeman. 
Longenegger.  Gerber.  Lautz. 

After  spending  the  afternoon  with  Pas- 
tor Miiller  in  visiting  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  oi  Langnau  and  the 
Emmenthal    I    took    the    train    back    to 
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Berne,  havinf]^  spent  a  most  delightful  day 
in  the  original  home  of  many  of  our  Lan- 
caster county  families. 

In  the  library  at  l^erne  I  found  a  num- 
ber of  old  books  and  manuscripts  dealing 
with  the  Swiss  Mennonites,  both  in  the 
cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich.  As  is  well 
known,  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  Men- 
nonites  came  also  from  Zurich.  It  was 
not  till  the  following  spring  that  I  found 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  that  city.  I 
came  up  from  Italy  in  the  month  of  May 
and  spent  two  weeks  working  in  the 
Stadthibliothck  and  taking  trips  to  the 
villages  whence  the  iMennonites  origin- 
ally came. 

licre  in  the  old  Latin  chronicles  I  could 
read  how  ''Johaujics  Laiidis  Tigiiruius 
(of  Zurich)  a)uio  1614  decollatus  erat  et 
sua  bona  confiscata  fucrant" f^  how  Hans 
and  Stephan  Zehnder  and  Heinrich  Frick 
were  haled  before  the  magistrates.  Simi- 
lar mention  was  made  of  Alennonitei 
named  Baumgartner,  Ringier,  Bach- 
mann,  Bruppacher,  Egli,  ^Miiller,  etc. 

Among  the  interesting  books  in  manu- 
script in  the  Ziirich  library  is  a  large  folio 
Ziircher  Geschlechter-Buch,  with  hand- 
painted  coats  of  arms.  Here  are  to  be 
found  the  families  Aebli,  Armbriister, 
Appenzeller,  Bockli,  Boss,  Brennemann, 
Bruner,  Gerwer,  Kiindig,  Landis,  ]\[eili 
and  others. 

Another  book  is  entitled  Eine  ausfiihr- 
licJie  Relation  odcr  Beschreibung  aus 
Carolina,  printed  in  Berne,  1742. 

About  this  -time  so  many  Swiss  were 
emigrating  to  Pennsylvania  that  the  gov- 
ernment thought  it  necessary  to  take 
measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  (One  way  of 
doing  this  was  to  fri^rhten  would-be  col- 
onists by  painting  the  danger  of  such 
voyages.  Hence  the  following  pamphlet 
(in  the  Zurich  librarv)  :  "Einc  Lcyder 
IVahrhaittc  traiirigc  Gcscliichtc  tiiid  Be- 
schreibung 7i'ie  im  ndcJisf  abgezciclicnein 
Monat     Jidii,     dieses     noeJi     lautfenden 


i/j.jsten  Jahres,  Ei/i  grosses  Schiit  nach 
West  Indien  niit  468  personen,  -welchc 
von  Rotterdam  in  die  neiie  Welt  abge- 
faliren.  czcischen  Pennsyhanien  uud 
Philadelphia  aber  jdninierlich  untergan:^- 
en  nnd  zerscheitert,  niithin  schier  allc 
darauf  befundene  Seelen  ein  lamentablcs 
Ende  ge  no  nun  en.  Welche  leahre  Ge- 
schicht  nach  gcthaner  Relation  anch  von 
einer  poetischen  Pcder  ist  beschricbcn 
z^'orden  in  dieseni    Jahr  1/^4."'^ 

In  1735  a  description  of  a  journey  from 
Zurich  to  ^America  by  Ludwig  Weber 
was  published.  Among  those  who  are 
mentioned  here  as  going  to  Pennsylvania 
are  Heinrich,  Jacob  and  Kilian  Diifen- 
dorffer  aus  Bassenstorff.  These  are 
probably  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the 
Dieffenderfer  family. 

In  the  manuscript  book  of  decrees 
passed  by  the  authorities  of  Zurich  are  to 
be  found  "mandates"'  under  the  years 
1734.  1735,  1736.  etc.,  forbidding:  any  one 
to  leave  the  land  without  special  permis- 
sion, also  threatening  with  punishment 
the  ''bftern  ini  Lajid  hernm  ::iehendc 
Aufzi'iegler  nnd  Verfilhrer  zu  solch  gc- 
fdhrlichen  iind  z-erderblichen  Reisen."-'> 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
some  of  the  interesting  facts  diat  I 
learned  in  my  trip  to  Switzerland.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  there  in  the  villages 
around  Berne  and  Zurich  the  ancestors 
of  many  Pennsylvania-German  families 
lived  for  centuries  before  going  to  Amer- 
ica. The  reader,  however,  must  be 
warned  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
connect  the  original  colonist  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  familv  in  Switzerland. 


**'Was   beheaded    and   his   g<io<ls    were   oonfisealed. 


*"An  uti fortunately  true  sad  story  and  accour.t  oi 
a  large  ship  which,  in  the  late  month  of  July  of  the 
current  year  1754-  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  with 
46S  persons  gointj  from  Rotterdam  to  the  New  World. 
but  was  miserably  foundered  and  shattered  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  so  that  almost  every 
soul  on  board  found  a  lamentable  end.  Which  true 
event  havinic  been  made  known  to  the  public,  I'as 
been  further  described  by  a  poetic  pen  in  this  year 
1 754-" 

f'Agitators  who  frequently  move  about  the  coun- 
try, inducing  the  people  to  make  such  dangerous  and 
destructive   journeys." 


Rev.  William  J.  Bir.nF.R  dieil  at  Heilertown. 
August  5,  aged  52.  Me  was  born  in  Kut/.town 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Keystone  State  Nor- 
mal School,  ^[uhlenberg  College  and  Mount 
Airy    (Lutheran)    Seminary. 


Philip  H.  Lalfman.  who  came  to  PittM»ur:; 
peiuiiless  and  barefoot  in  1^0,  died  there  .\u- 
gust  6,  leaving  a  fortune  ot  six  to  ten  nn!- 
lion^.  He  was  born  in  the  Cumberland  vailev 
in  1822. 
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Historic   Buildings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 

I?Y  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE    LEHIGH     COCXTY    HLSTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

I. 
The   Oldest    House    in    Lehigh   County 


AP50UT  five  hundred  feet  to  the 
right  of  the  trolley-Hne  leading 
from  AUeiitown  to  Slatington, 
nieasuring  from  a  turn  in  the  road  be- 
fore going  under  the  "Iron  Bridge''  of 
the  Catasauqua  and  Fogelsville  railroad, 
stands  the  oldest  housejn  Lehigh  coimty. 
It  is  a  stone  building,  thirty  feet  long 
and  twenty-one  feet  wide,  with  a  large 
attic,  and  was  built  in  1744  by  Peter 
Troxell. 

Some  years  ago  a  commodious  hearth 
which  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  kitch- 
en was  removed,  when  the  mantelpiece 
was  found  to  contain  the  figures  "1744." 
The  floors  of  the  house  are  of  oak  and 
several  of  the  small,  deep-seated  win- 
dows still  contain  the  original  oaken 
frames.  There  are  also  several  of  the 
original  door-latches  still  remaining.  Al- 
though not  now  inhabited,  the  btiilding 
bids  fair  to  stand  yet  another  century, 
for  its  walls  are  thick  and  strong. 

In  this  old  building  Peter  Troxell  for 
some  years  entertained  travelers,  and  in 


the  tax-Hsts  of  1761  we  find  him  taxed 
ten  pounds  as  an  innkeeper.  The  cus- 
tomary charge  at  that  time  was  one  shil- 
ling for  supper,  lodging  and  breakfast. 
Water  was  no  doubt  obtained  from  the 
Jordan  creek,  which  is  but  a  few  steps 
from  the  house. 

The  builder  of  this  old  dwelling  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent 
settlers  of  Whitehall  township.  In  old 
records  we  find  his  name  spelled  in  vari- 
ous ways:  Draclisel,  Draxcl,  Droxel. 
Trachscl,  Traxcl  and  Troxel. 

Peter  Troxell  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  landed  at  Philadelphia  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1733.  when,  according  to  the 
records,  he  was  forty-two  years  of  age. 
with  his  wife,  Juliana  Catharina,  aged 
thirty-six  years,  and  two  sons.  Peter, 
aged  nine,  and  Daniel,  aged  seven.  In 
signing  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  he  wrote  his  name  "Petter  Drach- 
sel."  He  settled  at  Egypt,  where  we 
find  his  name  in  1734  in  the  Egypt  Re- 
formed   church    records,    recording:    the 
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birth  of  his  son  David  on  July  2^,  1734, 
and  his  baptism  by  Rev.  Boehm  on  Sep- 
tember 22),  1734.  Ag^ain  he  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  in  1736,  when  a  son  John 
was  baptized.  Here  he  is  referred  to  as 
church-censor  of  the  congregation.  On 
July  2^ ,  1737,  he  is  mentioned  as  deacon 
of  the  Reformed  congregation.  His 
name  continues  to  appear  in  the  records 
as  parent  or  sponsor  until  1744. 

John,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn 
granted  on  November  8,  1743,  to  Caspar 
Wistar,  brass-button  maker,  of  Philadel- 
phia, two  tracts  of  one  hundred  acres 
each,  and  on  November  10,  1743,  Caspar 
Wistar  and  his  wife  Catharine  granted  to 
Peter  Troxell  these  two  tracts,  then  in 
his  actual  possession,  a  bill  of  sale  having 
been  made  in  1742.  Peter  Troxell  mort- 
gaged these  two  tracts  on  January  12, 
1754,  to  Lynford  Lardner  for  £294.  The 
house  is  mentioned  in  the  mortgage,  and 
the  land  is  described  as  "situated  on  a 
branch  of  Lehi  creek,  called  Indian 
creek." 

The  land  owned  by  Peter  Troxell  be- 
came the  property  of  his  eldest  son,  Peter 
Troxell,  who  was  born  in  Svv'itzerland  in 
January,  1724.  Pie  had  seven  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  of  whom  five  sons  grew 
to  manhood ;  four  of  these  sons  received 
land  from  their  father  during  his  life- 
time. 

Jacob  Troxell  received  a  tract  of  128 
acres  on  May  14,  1783.  Daniel  Troxell 
received  a  tract  of  189  acres  and  140 
perches  on  May  22.  1783,  and  a  tract  of 
(y2  acres  and  ^2  perches  on  December  8, 
1790.  The  eldest  son,  Peter  Troxell,  re- 
ceived a  tract  of  194  acres  and  54  perches 


by  deed  dated  July  22,  1783.  Lorenz 
Troxell  received  a  tract  of  104  acres  and 
29  perches  on  December   18,  1790. 

These  five  tracts  adjoined  one  another 
and  upon  them  are  still  standing  five 
stone  houses  of  various  ages,  built  by 
members  of  the  Troxell  family.  One 
house,  evidently  built  by  Lorenz  Troxell. 
stands  on  the  tract  owned  by  him,  which 
he  sold  December  5,  1809,  for  i2\QO,  to 
his  brother  Peter,  who  on  March  25. 
181 6,  sold  it  to  his  son  John  for  £2500. 
John  Troxell's  son  John  then  became  the 
owner,  and  from  him  it  passed  out  of  the 
family.  On  the  Daniel  Troxell  tract  are 
two  stone  houses :  one  built  by  Daniel  in 
1800,  now  owned  by  James  Troxell,  his 
great-grandson,  and  the  other  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Peter,  son  of  Daniel 
Troxell.  The  old  house  built  in  1744 
stands  on  the  Peter  Troxell  tract  of  194 
acres,  on  which  also  stands  a  house  built 
by  Peter  Troxell  third. 

This  tract  of  194  acres  and  54  perches. 
was  deeded  March  26,  1816,  by  Peter 
Troxell  and  his  wife  Elenora,  to  their 
sons  Daniel  and  Peter  for  i^ooo,  with 
another  tract  of  13  acres  and  152  perches. 
The  brothers  Daniel  and  Peter  divided 
the  tract  in  1817.  Daniel  Troxell  be- 
came possessed  of  the  tract  containing  the 
old  homestead.  He  died  August  6.  1826. 
and  by  decree  of  the  Orphans'  Court, 
dated  March  5,  1840.  the  tract,  contain- 
ing 109  acres  and  120  perches,  was  ad- 
judged to  his  eldest  son  Daniel,  who  on 
April  8,  1854,  sold  the  tract  to  Michael 
Minnich.  whose  son,  Monelius  Minnicii. 
is  now  the  owner  of  the  house  and  farm. 


THE  PASSING. 

A  little  joy; 

A  little  strife; 
Hope,  fear,  hate,  love — 

And  this  is  life. 

A  little  pain; 

A  shortened  breath  ; 
Ease,  rest,  peace,  sleep — 

And  this  is  death. 

The  song,  tlie  sigh. 
The  evening  call — 

Thus   live,  thus  die. 
Thus  pass  we  all. 


DER   VORUEBERGANG. 

Ein  bischen  Freude  und 

Ein  wenig  Leid; 
Furcht.  HotTnung.  Liebe.  Hass- 

Fiillt  uns're   Lebcnszeit. 

Ein  weilchen  Sclmicrz 
Und  kurze   .\temnot. 

Dann  Ruhc.  Frieden.  Schlaf — 
So  tritt  heran  der  Tod. 

Gesang  und  Klage.  dan 

Der  Rut  /ur  Ruh' — 
So  geirn   uir  allesammt 

Dem  sichern  Ziele  zu. 
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The  Wild  Rose  of  Bethlehem 

An  Original  Tale  by  the  ''Little  Hunchback,"  Translated 

from  the  German 


(Continued) 


MR.  OPLIXGER  produced  a  5tring  of 
shells  from  behind  a  bottle  in  the 
cupboard.  ''Here."  he  continued,  '"is 
something  I  took  oft'  the  rascal.  He  carried 
this  in  his  bosom,  and  men  like  Conrad  Weiser 
may  be  able  to  guess  thereby  what  this  stra\- 
Shawnee  was  after  in  this  locality.  Conrad 
knows  the  redskins  thoro'ly  and  will  come 
this  way  again  next  week ;  then  he  shall  ex- 
plain this  thing  and  send  it  to  the  Governor, 
if  he  thinks  proper." 

At  this  point  Rosie  could  no  longer  restrain 
herself.  She  recognized  the  string  of  shells 
as  hers,  yet  did  not  know  how^  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it.  She  certainly  had  to  get  it  into  a 
safer  place  than  the  corner-cupboard  of  a  lone 
woodland-inn,  and  quickly  formed  her  plan. 

She  asked  Guthrie  to  see  the  Indian's  body. 
This  request  was  readily  granted  when  Guth- 
rie told  the  landlord  that  Conrad  Weiser  had 
brought  this  girl  to  Trout  Hall  and  that  she 
was  being  sent  by  Governor  Denny  to  Neu- 
Gnadenhiitten. 

Rosie  recognized  in  the  slain  Indian  the 
same  Shawnee  whom  she  had  struck  down 
the  day  before,  and  who  had  evidently  tried  to 
hasten  his  flight  by  stealing  a  horse.  Tho" 
careful  to  speak  in  broken  English,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  landlord  and  Guthrie 
of  the  necessity  of  delivering  the  mysterious 
string  at  once  to  the  Governor.  It  was  given 
to  Guthrie,  who  hid  it  safely  in  his  saddlebags. 

Soon  after  supper  Rosie  was  sent  to  bed 
with  the  girls.  Oplinger.  Guthrie  and  the 
other  guests  sat  together  until  midnight,  en- 
tertaining one  another  with  adventurous  sto- 
ries of  pioneer  life.  Next  morning  Guthrie. 
Rosie  and  the  two  Indians  continued  their 
journey  to  Gnadenhiitten,  which  they  reached 
the  same  day. 

6.     A  Meeting  in  the  Mission-House 

The  land  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mo- 
ravians on  the  Mahoning  creek,  where  since 
1746  they  had  been  teaching  the  Mohegans  :!ie 
gospel  of  Christ  and  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  had 
been  gradually  impoverished.  This  fact,  in 
connection  with  the  disturbances  caused  by 
Teddyuscung,  who  had  persuaded  some  of  tho 
Indians  to  break  off  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  induced  those  indefatigable  mission- 
aries in  1754  to  remove  to  the  north  side  of 
the  Lehigh.  There  they  built  another  chapid 
and  again  erected  their  cabins  in  two  rows. 
one  for  the  Delawares.  the  other  for  the  Mo- 
hegans. The  new  settlement  was  called  Xcu- 
Gnadenhiitten.      The    brethren    of    Bethlehem 


undertook  to  cultivate  the  old  estate  across  the 
river  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  congrega- 
tions and  changed  the  old  chapel  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house for  those  of  their  number  who  man- 
aged the  farm,  as  well  as  a  lodging-place  for 
itinerant  missionaries. 

At  this  mission-station  Guthrie  delivered  the 
Governor's  letter  and  Rosie.  The  brethren 
had  been  informed  of  the  latter's  deplorable 
departure  from  the  community  at  Bethlehem 
and,  knowing  the  interest  Spangenberg  had 
taken  in  the  girl's  strange  fate,  they  were  the 
more  willing  to  admit  her  upon  the  Governor's 
recommendation.  The  sisters  received  Rosie 
very  kindly  —  in  fact,  too  kindly,  for  they  im- 
mediately separated  her  from  Guthrie,  whom 
she  did  not  see  again  before  he  went  away. 
The  peaked  cap  was  again  put  on  her  head. 
and  she  was  privileged  to  remain  in  the  mis- 
sion-house. She  worked  diligently  in  field  anJ 
kitchen,  fully  confident  that  her  talisman  was 
safe  and  that  Glendon  Heatherfield  would  be 
true  to  her.  Yet  weeks  and  months  passed 
without  her  hearing  a  word  of  him.  Autumn 
stript  the  forests  of  their  leaves,  and  winter 
covered  hill  and  dale  with  deep  snow:  still 
there  was  no  message  from  Glendon.  Yet  rhe 
brave-hearted  girl  never  gave  waj-  to  despair. 

How  her  faithful  heart  began  to  throb  one 
afternoon  near  the  end  of  April.  1755,  when. 
standing  by  the  well  in  front  of  the  house,  she 
saw  two  riders  drawing  near  I  One  was  a 
missionary,  the  other  a  British  ofticer.  whom 
she  knew  but  too  well.  Tho*  the  regulation.^? 
were  not  observed  quite  as  strictly  at  Gnaden- 
hiitten as  at  Bethlehem,  they  required  her  to 
retire  and  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  strani?- 
ers.  But  Glendon  Heatherfield  had  come  10 
see  and  speak  with  his  Esther  Ellen  and  would 
not  allow  the  rules  of  the  pious  hostelry  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  amorous  impulses.  He 
had  given  hints  to  the  missionary  who  accom- 
panied him  from  Bethlehem  and  who  now  ob- 
tained permission  for  him  to  interview  Rosie 
in  the  presence  of  a  sister.  When  Rosie  en- 
tered the  room  and  shyly  held  out  her  hind. 
Glendon,  forgeiting  where  he  was  and  who 
was  watciiing.  caught  her  to  his  bosom  and 
kissed  her  impetuously.  This  so  scared  the 
pious  sister  standing  by  that  she  hurried  from 
the  room,  leaving  the  lovers  alone  —  just  as 
they  desired  to  be. 

Xaturally,  Rosie  first  inquired  about  the 
string  of  shells  and  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
Glendon  had  not  seen  the  Governor's  messen- 
ger after  his  return.  Still  Glendon  never 
doubted  that  Guthrie,  who  was  a  trustworthy 
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man,  had  handed  it  to  the  Governor  and  that 
he  could  manage  to  get  it  in  some  vva}'.  "1 
shall  certainly  obtain  your  talisman  from  the 
Governor,"  he  said,  "if  you  will  allow  me  to 
reveal  ^our  true  name  and  history.  Rest  as- 
sured that  the  string  is  in  safe  keeping,  and  as 
you  have  promised  to  tell  me  the  whole  secret 
of  the  saving  of  your  life,  if  I  would  visit  you 
at  Gnadenhiitten,  I  now  ask  you,  my  beloved 
girl,  to  fufill  that  promise/'' 

'*I  will,"  said  Rosie,  drawing  her  chair  near'^r 
to  Heatherfield  so  that  she  could  lean  her  head 
against  his  shoulder  and  seize  his  hand.  "You 
know  about  the  cruel  surprise  of  the  Indians 
at  Shckonieko,  where  my  father  and  mother, 
my  two  older  brothers  and  myself  were  v'isit- 
ing  Alfred  Evans  at  the  time.  In  a  moment 
of  passion  my  father  had  shot  a  Mohegan,  and 
the  latter's  kinsmen,  who  w^ere  not  ignorant  of 
English,  had  sworn  bloody  revenge.  Only 
Nobscopen's  opportune  appearance  saved  me 
from  the  fate  of  the  rest.  He  tore  me  from 
the  bloody  hands  of  an  infuriated  redskin  and, 
after  he  had  drawn  some  rings  from  the  fingers 
of  my  parents  who  lay  murdered  before  me, 
he  carried  me  far  away  to  the  vicinity  of 
Niagara  Falls.  There  I  lived  five  years  among 
the  Indians,  who  treated  me  like  their  own 
child.  Every  year  Xobscopen  came  for  a  few 
days  to  look  after  me,  and  I  need  not  tell  you, 
Glendon.  how  thankfully  I  always  greeted  him. 

''I  had  become  reconciled  to  my  Indian  mode 
of  life  and  felt  no  desire  to  return  to  my  coun- 
trymen, for  I  knew  that  all  my  blood-relations 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  were  dead.  Xow  and 
then  Canadian  traders  would  come  to  ex- 
change furs  and  pelts.  These  always  made  in- 
quiries about  me,  but  I  never  dreamt  that  they 
were  planning  a  deviltry  until  the  day  Xobs- 
copen secretly  told  me  that  I  must  leave  the 
village  unobserved,  without  saying  good-by  to 
the  people  I  had  learned  to  love,  for  the  white 
traders  had  laid  a  plan  to  kidnap  me  or  put 
me  out  of  the  way  somehow.  My  implicit  trust 
in  Xobscopen  left  me  no  choice  in  the  matter; 
I  followed  him  and  he  took  me  to  an  English 
settler  near  Montreal,  an  educated  man  named 
Rutherston,  in  whose  kind  family  I  spent  two 
years.  X^'obscopen  had  told  those  people  that 
I  w'as  a  child  stolen  from  the  whites,  and  if 
they  would  care  for  me  awhile  he  w^ould  find 
my  relatives.  As  for  me,  he  adjured  me  not 
to  tell  a  word  about  my  earlier  life  before  he 
would  permit  me.  He  had  learned  that  the 
English  traders  out  of  whose  trap  he  had 
snatched  me  wanted  to  substitute  another  girl 
for  me  as  heiress  of  the  Glendon  estate  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  they  needed  nothing  but  the 
few  rings  he  had  kept  and  was  wearing  in  a 
string  around  his  neck.  When  I  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  take  me  directly  to  some  Eng- 
lish settlement,  he  gave  me  to  understand  *hat 
the  Mohegans  had  not  yet  lost  sight  of  me;  as 
long  as  they  believed  I  was  living  among  the 
Indians  their  insatiable  desire  of  revenge 
would  be  kept  quiet,  but  as  soon  as  I  returned 
among  the  whites  hundreds  of  innocent  settlers 


would  feel  their  bloodthirsty  fury.  'The  In- 
dian whom  your  father  shot.'  he  said  with  :;!i 
earnestness  that  I  shall  never  forget,  'was  .\ 
kinsman  of  the  great  chief  Teedyuscung.  and 
if  he  gives  the  signal,  all  the  frontier  settl-.- 
ments  will  be  burned  and  hundreds  will  li,- 
massacred.'  He  told  me  I  should  stay  wiili 
the  Rutherstons  only  a  short  time,  until  he  had 
found  a  safe  refuge  for  me.  where  I  should  not 
rouse  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  Mohegnr- 
and  yet  be  safe  from  the  shameful  intrigues  "i 
those  who  were  trying  to  get  my  family's  p'-V)- 
erty,  until  time  should  bring  an  opporiunitv 
for  my  complete  liberation." 

"But  how  came  it,"  Heatherfield  interrupt.*!, 
"that  Xobscopen  cared  for  you  so  faithfully?" 

"He  told  me  himself.  Two  years  before  h? 
was  murdered,  my  father  had  saved  Xobsc— 
pen's  life,  who  then  considered  it  his  duty  :•• 
do  me  the  same  service.  He  associated  much 
w'ith  the  Moravian  missionaries  and  used  all 
his  influence  with  his  tribesmen  to  preve?it 
them  from  shedding  the  white  man's  blood." 

"And  why  did  you  leave  Rutherston's  fam- 
ily?" asked  Heatherfield. 

"For  two  years  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  a:\v- 
thing  of  Xobscopen  and  often  feared  he  had 
met  with  an  accident.  But  ore  day  he  car.u- 
unexpectedly,  bringing  the  tidings,  very  dis.".- 
greeable  to  me  and  all  the  family,  that  I  mu-t 
lea\e  without  delay.  In  spite  of  the  protect* 
of  the  Rutherstons  I  departed  with  him  th:r 
same  nighr.  returning  to  the  wild  life  of  'the 
redskins  after  I  had  spent  two  pleasant  years 
in  a  refined  familv-circle.  We  wandered  fir-t 
ro  Wyoming,  and  finally  Xobscopen  broug'n 
me  to  Bethlehem.  What  followed  there,  vou 
know." 

".\nd  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  muri;;'' 
of  \our  friend?" 

"The  s^me  Shawnee  who  tried  to  >urpri«^c 
us.  has  shot  him.  And  he  was  not  hired  by 
w  morf^l  enemies ;  he  was  the  tool  of  the 
villains  who  are  trying  to  get  my  property. 
He  has  found  the  reward  he  deserved,  and  n* 
you  think.  Glendon.  that  telling  the  Govern'^r 
this  s'ory  will  induce  him  to  part  with  the 
string  of  shells,  you  may  do  as  you  sec  fit. 
I  have  only  one  concern,  since  Xobscopen  i-^ 
gone,  and  that  is  to  appease  the  revenge  of 
Teedyuscung.'' 

"I  know  the  character  of  this  implacahlo. 
bloodthirsty  chieftain,  who  is  even  now  pfv- 
o'ri-'rr  to  ioi-1  the  French  antl  de\  astatc  ilu* 
British  settlements.  But  Conrad  Weiser  kn'">w- 
him  very  well,  and  it  may  be  possible  lUv* 
Weiser  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  iiint." 

flere  a  sister  knocked  at  the  door  ami  rtu- 
nounced  to  Rosie  that  this  blasphemous  o^'i- 
versation  had  to  cease.  Glendon  took  a  shor! 
leave,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  nu>tht  cr.^ 
long  lea(i  away  Rosie  publicly  as  his  UrnW 
He  left  the  mission-house  ere  night,  and  Ro«ii* 
listened  patiently  to  the  sisters,  who  admon- 
ished her  never  again  to  converse  with  «">- 
formed  men  alone. 
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7,     With  Braddock  on  the  Monongahela 

The  business  on  which  Governor  Denny 
had  sent  Major  Heatherfiekl  to  Bethlehem  and 
I'^aston  was  soon  accompHshed,  and  two  weeks 
after  his  leaving  Philadelphia  he  reappeared 
before  the  Governor,  prepared  not  only  to  re- 
port very  favorably  upon  rhe  result  of  his  mis- 
sion, but  also  to  reveal  Rosie's  secret  without 
further  delay  and  obtain  leave  to  go  to  Scot- 
land in  her  behalf  to  find  her  kinsfolk  and  lay 
claim  to  her  rights  as  the  next  surviving  heir 
of  the  Glendon   family. 

Poor,  deluded  dreamer  I  All  his  lovely  vi- 
sions of  joy  and  happiness  as  the  deliverer  and 
husband  of  Esther  Ellen  Glendon,  so  long  con- 
sidered lost,  vanished  like  bubbles  before  the 
scandalous  rumors  that  had  preceded  him 
from  Gnadenhiitten.  Listead  of  meeting  a  kind 
reception,  he  had  to  listen  to  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches of  the  Governor.  It  was  known  that 
before  he  had  uttered  a  word  of  his  official 
business  at  Bethlehem.,  he  had  tried  to  find  a 
guide  to  Gnadenhiitten ;  it  was  known  also 
that  he  had  gravely  offended  the  brethren  and 
sisters  there  by  his  private  talk  with  Rosii; 
and,  as  usual,  these  rumors  had  grown  in  .-ize 
as  they  flew  along.  All  .Heatherheld's  excuses 
availed  nothing;  the  Governor  would  not  listen 
to  any  explanations  or  secrets;  and  when  the 
major  faintly  alluded  to  getting  a  furlough  fcr 
a  voyage  to  Europe,  Governor  Denny  quite 
forgot  his  usual  dignity  and  self-control. 
Stamping  the  floor,  he  cried  passionately: 
"General  Braddock,  whom  I  was  expecting 
from  England  last  season,  has  arrived  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  troops,  to  chastise  the 
impertinent  Frenchmen  in  the  Northwest  — 
and  thither,  Glendon  Heatherfield.  you  will 
go,  but  not  to  Scotland.  What!  Would  you 
so  lightly  regard  your  duty  as  an  officer  and 
your  honor  as  a  member  of  my  family  as  not 
only  to  fool  around  with  a  worthless  half- 
breed  Indian  girl,  but  also,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment w^hen  there  is  opportunity  to  prove  your 
courase  and  skill  as  an  officer,  cowardly  turn 
your  back  to  the  fight?  I  have  to  command 
you.  Major  Heatherfield,  and  I  want  you  to 
report  to  General  Braddock  this  very  day,  to 
help  him  organize  his  corps,  t  will  drive  this 
idiotic  passion  out  of  your  head.  For  shame. 
Glendon,  for  shnme!  Not  a  word  more.  Go 
and  report  to  General  Braddock." 

What  could  Heatherfield  do  but  yield  to  ^he 
inevitable?  He  certainly  must  win  back  the 
Governor's  favor,  if  he  wanted  to  get  posses- 
sion of  that  strinj^  of  shells.  He  reported  to 
General  Braddock  and  was  at  once  sent  to 
"Virginia,  to  hasten  the  organization  of  a  regi- 
ment of  colonial  troops.  His  journey  to  Wil- 
liamsburg was  somewhat  diverting,  not  only 
enabling  him  to  see  new  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  giving  him  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  Colonel  Washington,  who  .vas 
then  twenty-three  years  old  and  to  be  put  in 
conmiand  of  a  Virginia  regiment.  The  tall. 
noble  form,  the  proud  yet  friendly  bearing  of 


the  young  Virginian  colonel,  his  iniimaie 
knowledge  of  the  borderlands  of  the  Ohio  'aid 
his  proven  valor  and  skill  as  a  soldier,  im- 
pressed Heatherfield  so  favorably  that  upon 
his  return  he  recommended  to  General  Brad- 
dock the  choice  of  Colonel  Washington  as  one 
of  his  aides.  The  recommendation,  being  m- 
dorsed  by  others,  was  carried  out.  Heather- 
field was  also  appointed  an  aide,  and  when 
Washington  learned  of  the  friendly  service 
done  him,  the  attachment  between  the  two 
young  men  was  greatly  strengthened.  Often 
they  sat  together  by  the  camp-fire,  talking  of 
life  in  Old  England  and  relating  their  adv.-n- 
tures  in  the  colonies.  Their  intimacy  grew,  and 
one  night  Glendon  felt  moved  to  tell  the  young 
Virginian  his  love-experience  with  Rosie  .*\\d 
to  ask  his  advice  in  the  matter.  Washireton 
showed  much  interest  and  promised  Heather- 
field to  use  his  influence  with  Governor  De.'^.ny 
in  his  behalf,  upon  his  return  from  the  war. 

About  the  middle  of  June  Braddock"s  army 
started  from  Wells  Creek  for  Fort  du  Quesne. 
built  by  the  F'rench  where  Pit'sburg  -low 
stands.  To  advance  more  rapidly.  General 
Braddock  determined  to  move  ahead  witli 
twelve  hundred  picked  men.  while  Colonel 
Dunbar  followed  more  slowly  with  the  main 
body  and  the  baggage.  Crossing  the  Alieghe- 
nies,  however,  was  connected  with  so  many 
difficulties  that  the  twelve  hundred  men  did 
rot  reach  the  Monongahela  before  July  8. 
General  Braddock  decided  to  attack  For:  du 
Quesne  next  day.  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gaiic 
was  sent  ahead  with  three  hundred  British  sol- 
diers, while  the  rest  followed.  As  soon  as 
Colonel  Washington  heard  of  his  general's 
plan,  he  respectfully  but  determinedly  tried  to 
dissuade  him,  pointing  ou:  the  dangers  of  the 
wilderness  and  requesting  to  be  sent  ah»:il 
with  some  colonial  troops,  to  fight  the  sav:i:zc5 
in  their  own  way;  but  he  was  rudely  rebuffed 
for  his  wise  and  well  meant  warning. 

About  seven  miles  from  the  fort  the  Mon-,)n- 
gahela  was  crossed  again,  and  the  little  army 
was  just  marching  in  a  clearing  thro'  tall  gra-s. 
when  a  strong  volley  suddenly  caused  disorder 
in  the  front  ranks.  The  main  detachment  v/as 
then  led  forward  in  columns  three  men  deep. 
The  French  commander.  M.  Beaujeu.  was 
killed  at  the  first  volley,  and  this  caused  the 
FVench.  who  were  much  fewer  in  numbers  :h-.n 
the  English,  but  entirely  familiar  wi-h  the  lo- 
cality, to  cease  firing  for  a  little  while.  Gen- 
eral Braddock  believed  the  enemy  had  already 
tied ;  Colonel  Washington  again  advised  ca-i- 
tion.  and  before  the  haughty  Briton  could  give 
another  contemptuous  reply,  the  attack  w.is 
renewed  with  great  fury.  A  fearful  carnage 
followed;  hiding  behind  trees,  rocks  and 
bushes,  the  Iiulians  poured  a  deadly  fire  into 
the  British  ranks.  OrTicers  and  men  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  ant!  their  surviving  comraJ.'S. 
tho'  eager  to  avenge  their  death,  could  not  ^ee 
the  f(^e.  The  whole  army  was  in  coniuiion; 
yet  their  stubborn  general  would  not  think  ox 
retreating.      He    insisted    that    good    soldier.; 
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must  reform  their  ranks  in  the  midst  of  a 
fire.  Washington  and  Hcatherfield  gallop-jd 
from  side  to  side  to  carry  out  this  insane  or- 
der. The  fire  of  the  Indians  and  French  be- 
came more  and  more  destructive ;  yet  General 
Braddock  would  not  yield  until  five  horses  had 
been  shot  under  him  and  all  his  aides,  Colonel 
Washington  only  excepted,  had  been  wounded, 
like  himself,  or  killed. 

When  Braddock  fell,  there  was  nothing  to 
stay  the  retreat.  Meatherfield  had  lost  two 
horses  and  was  slightly  wounded,  yet  he  as- 
sisted Colonel  Washington  in  covering  the  re- 
treat until  the  worst  danger  had  passed. 

Sixty-four  out  of  eighty-five  officers  and 
about  half  the  whole  number  of  private  sol- 
diers were  killed  or  wounded  in  that  memor- 
able defeat.  Under  cover  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's Virginia  Rangers  the  shattered  army 
hastily  retreated  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp, 
where  Braddock  died,  then  continued  its  march 
back  across  the  mountains. 

Colonel  Washington  selected  Heatherfield  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  Governor 
Denny  and  praised  the  young  major's  conduct 
so  warmly  that  the  Governor  felt  much  more 
kindly  disposed  toward  him.  As  over-exertion 
had  caused  Hcatherfield's  wound  to  become  se- 
rious, the  Governor  even  promised  to  send  him 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  would  be  fully  restored  to 
health. 

8.     The  Proof  of  Rosie's  Identity 

For  several  months  Ileatherford  suffered 
from  his  wounds.  The  careful  nursing  he  re- 
ceived at  the  Governor's  house  and  the  kind 
attentions  shown  him  by  the  Aliens  during  liis 
attacks  of  delirium  had  so  far  effaced  the  un- 
pleasant remembrance  of  his  relations  to  Rosie 
—  by  which  he  had.  in  their  eyes,  debased  him- 
self—  that  he  determined  to  postpone  the  tri- 
umph of  a  complete  vindication  to  a  day  when 
the  legal  rights  of  his  bride  w^ould  be  judi- 
cially acknowledged  and  he  could  furnish 
proof  that  she  was  indeed  Esther  Ellen  Glen- 
don,  so  long  considered  lost.  As  he  slowly 
convalesced,  his  first  effort  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  string  of  shells.  He  was  sure  of 
going  to  Europe  as  soon  as  his  health  would 
permit;  but  as  he  could  not  know  how  long  his 
business  there  would  detain  him.  he  decided 
after  mature  consideration  to  select  a  friend 
to  whom  he  might  entrust  his  secret  and  who 
would  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Rosie  during  his 
absence.  Mrs.  .-Mien  seemed  the  best  suited  to 
this  purpose,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  the 
matter  the  more  he  became  convinced  that  she 
could  procure  the  string  of  shells  for  him 
without  causing  attention.  His  opportunity 
came  soon;  he  visited  Mrs.  Allen  and  found 
her  alone.  Without  much  circumI(:)Cution  and 
with  a  frankness  which  at  once  convinced  that 
lady  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  he  told  her 
all  that  had  happened  between  Rosie  and  him. 
showed  her  the   real   purpose  of  his  going   to 


Europe  and  requested  her  as.  a  friend  to  li-l 
his  enterprise.  Mrs.  Allen  raised  a  good  m.ii, 
objections,  but  Heatherfield  calmly  and  -••- 
renely  disposed  of  them  all,  and  finally  «;. 
promised  to  help  him  to  the  string  of  slid'. -. 
to  take  Rosie  under  her  special  supervision  a:  ! 
to  keep  perfectly  mum  about  the  affair. 

Quite  easily  she  accomplished  the  first  p.irt 
of  her  task.  Pretending  a  desire  to  send  jicr 
friends  in  Europe  a  few  American  cnrio.N.  -.'lu- 
obtained  the  Governor's  leave  to  select,  witii 
Hcatherfield's  assistance,  some  of  the  Inrli.,:: 
presents  of  which  he  had  an  abundance,  -.r-i 
of  course  they  did  not  fail  to  include  am-)-.- 
these  the  long  coveted  talisman,  whose  sig:r'- 
cance  the  Governor  had  forgotten. 

The  next  step  was  to  advise  Ro-:ie  of  h. - 
lover's  voyage  and  to  let  her  k"ow  th->:  in 
case  of  trouble  she  mis^ht  appl'-  ♦or  help  !<> 
Mrs.  Allen,  who  had  devised  an  in«?enious  plan 
to  this  effect.  Immedintelv  after  Heather- 
field's  departure  she  would  propose  to  her 
friends  to  have  Rosie  married  to  a  converted 
Indi'm  :  this  would  enable  her  to  open  commu- 
nication with  the  girl. 

At  last  Heatherfield  was  well  again,  and  in 
the  morning  of  November  24.  1755,  he  sailed 
from  New  York.  After  a  tedious  voyage  !ic 
reached  London,  where  he  attended  to  Gover- 
nor Denny's  special  errands  without  delay. 
His  next  object  was  to  get  all  possible  infor- 
mation about  the  relations  and  estate  of  the 
Scotch  family  Glendon.  He  journeyed  'o 
Edinburg,  Perth.  Dundee.  Aberdeen.  Elgin. 
Nairn,  and  at  last  found  reliable  information 
at  Inverness.  There  lived  a  widowed  sister  of 
the  murdered  Colonel  Glendon.  Heatherfield 
sought  her  and  found  her  fully  informed  of 
the  terrible  fate  of  her  brother's  family.  But 
when  he  began  to  speak  of  Esther  Ellen,  the 
old  lady  burst  into  tears  and  began  to  talk  --> 
strangely  of  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
the  girl  —  a  misfortune  almost  as  great  as  tTiat 
of  iier  parents  —  that  Hcatherfield  involun- 
tarily began  to  suspect  that  the  fraud  fr-m 
which  Nobscopcn  had  tried  to  shield  Rosie  wa- 
already  being  carried  out.  Concealing  his  own 
knowledge  of  Rosie's  history  he  tried  to  in- 
duce the  good  old  lady  to  give  him  a  connectci 
story  of  what  she  thought  she  knew.  He  w.i> 
told  that  Rosie  had  indeed  been  saved,  when 
her  parents  were  murtlered.  by  a  friendly  In- 
dian, and  that  she  had  grown  up  among  tiie 
Indians  on  the  Canadian  border;  but  later  she 
had  come  to  know  and  married  a  French  ofti- 
cer.  who  now  laid  claim  to  her  large  inheri- 
tance and  was  expected  soon  to  arrive  at  In- 
verness with  his  wife.  This  Frenchman.  «hc 
said,  had  resigned  his  post  and  prop»."»5ed  t'"* 
enter  the  English  service,  in  order  to  renovi* 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  his  wife'- 
claims.  The  old  lady  could  not  find  word-  i'"» 
express  her  disgust  that  Esther  Ellon,  whom 
slie  had  so  often  carried  in  her  arm.-  .y  -"^ 
child,  had  so  far  dogeneratcti  among  the  hor- 
rible redskins  of  America  that  she  could  h.ir dlv 
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speak  a  word  of  her  native  tongue  and  but  a 
little  French. 

All  this  confirmed  Heatherfield's  suspicions, 
and  he  determined  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
caution  and  perseverance  to  unmask  the  in- 
tended fraud  and  secure  the  rights  of  his  be- 
trothed. He  intimated  to  the  old  lady  that  he 
had  come  to  contest  this  Frenchman's  claims 
and  therefore  wished  to  consult  with  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  famih-  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
next.  Mrs.  Reed  at  first  desired  to  know  all 
the  details  herself,  but  when  she  found  lleath- 
erfield  unwilling  to  tell  her  then,  she  invited 
him  to  attend  a  family-council  at  her  house 
next  day. 

Heatherfield  returned  to  Mrs.  Reed's  house 
at  the  hour  stated,  but  found  only  her  broth<?r- 
in-law,  Leslie  Reed,  a  noted  lawyer,  by  whose 
advice  the  whole  .affair  was  to  be  kept  quiet  for 
the  time  being.  Leslie  Reed  listened  in  si- 
lence to  Heatherfield  and  then,  like  a  lawyer, 
began  to  cross-question  him  in  every  possible 
way.  Finally  he  inquired  about  that  myste- 
rious string  of  shells.  Heatherfield  produced  it 
and  the  lawyer  looked  at  it  a  long  time,  evi- 


dently moved,  as  it  seemed  to  clear  away  every 
doubt.  Suddenly,  however,  he  returned  it  to 
Heatherfield  asking  very  earnestly:  '*But. 
Major,  how  do  you  know  that  the  family  heir- 
looms in  question  are  reallv  enclosed  in  the«e 
shells?" 

This  question  thrilled  Ifeatherfield  like  an 
electric  shock.  He  had  based  all  hi.s  assertions 
on  that  string  of  shells,  and  now  for  the  fir.-t 
time  the  thought  fla-hed  thro'  him,  that  he  had 
no  assurance  of  what  tho.>e  shells  contained. 
The  Shawnee  who  had  stolen  the  string  might 
have  removed  the  rings,  in  which  case  .le, 
Heatherfield  himself,  would  stand  in  the  light 
of  a  fraud.  In  unmistakable  excitement  he 
opened  one  of  the  shells  with  his  knife:  he 
paled  and  felt  like  sinking  thro'  the  floor  when 
it  showed  nothing  but  a  ball  of  tree-rosin  to 
which  the  shells  adhered.  The  second  sh;?!! 
was  empty;  so  were  the  third  and  the  fourth. 
The  fifth  shell  contained  another  ball  of  rosin 
and  all  the  rest  were  empty. 

''Now.  what  of  that?"  asked  Leslie  Reed  in 
tones  of  withering  severity. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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BEHUET'  DICH  GOTT! 

Aus    "Der    Trompeter    von    Sackingen,"    von 

Victor  von  Scheffel. 
Das  ist  im  Leben  hasslich   eingerichtet. 

Dass  bei  den  Rosen  gleich  die  Dornen  steh'n, 
L^nd    was    das    arme    Herz    auch    denkt    und 
dichtet, 
Am  Ende  kommt  das  Voneinandergeh'n. 
In  Deinen  Augen  hab'  ich  einst  gelesen ; 

Es   glanzte    d'rin    von    Lieb'    und    Treu'    ein 
Schein. 
Behiit'  Dich  Gott,  es  w^ar'   so  schon  gewesen  ! 
Behiit'  Dich  Gott,  es  hat  nicht  sollen  sein  ! 


Leid,    Hass    und    Neid,     auch    ich    hab'     sie 
ertragen, 

Ein  sturmgepriifter,  miider  Wandersmann. 
Des  Kampfcs  miide  wollt'  ich  schon  verzagen. 

Da  fiihrte  mich  mein  Weg  zu  Dir  hinan 
In   Deinen  Armen  wollt'  ich  ganz  genesen, 

Zum  Danke  Dir  mein  junges  Leben  weih'n  ; 
Behiit'  Dich  Gott.  es  war'  so  schon  gewesen  ! 

Behiit'  Dich  Gott,  es  hat  nicht  sollen  sein ! 

Die  Wolken  flieh'n,  der  Wind  saust  durch  die 
Blatter, 

Ein  Regenschauer  rauscht  durch   Wald  und 
Flur— 
Zum  Abschiednehmen  just  das  rechte  Wetter. 

Mit  meinem  Herzen  trauert  die  Natur. 
Doch  wend'  es  sich  zum  Guten  oder  Bosen. 

Du  schlanke  ^Lai(l,  in  Treuen  denk'  ich  Dein. 
Behiit'  Dich  Gott,  es  war'  so  schon  gewesen ! 

Behiit'  Dich  Gott,  es  hat  nicht  sollen  sein ! 


MAY  GOD  KEEP  THEE! 

Translation  by  John  H.  vox  Eolhuvs. 

Ah,  that  is  one  of  life's  eternal  sorrows. 
That   thorns    are    standing   where    the   roses 
bloom, 
And     tho'     the     soul     may    dream    of    happy 
morrows. 
The  parting  day  comes  with  its  deadly  gloom. 
Once,  when  thy  glance  thine  inmost  thoughts 
expressed, 
A   gleam   of  love   and   truth    shone   in   thine 
eyes. 
}>Iav  God  keep  thee,  life  would  have  been  so 
blessed! 
May  God.  keep  thee,  'twas  fated  otherwise! 

I  knew  the  woes  of  envy  and  of  slander. 

A  storm-tossed  traveler  on  a  restless  sea. 
Tired  of  the  battle,   I  would  fain  surrender. 

When,  lo,  at  last  my  way  led  up  to  thee ! 
I  hoped  my  wounds,  by  thy  soft  arms  caressed. 

Would  heal,  and  my  young  life  should  be  thy 
prize : 
Mav  God  keep  thee,  life  would  have  been  so 
blessed! 

May  God  keep  thee,  'twas  fated  otherwise ! 

'Mid  fiying  clouds  the  wind  through  wood  and 
heather 
Roars,    and    a     rainstorm    o'er    the    valley 
sweeps — 
Love,  for  our  parting  tho  ideal  weather. 

For  with  my  weeping  heart  all  nature  weeps. 
But  tho'  time  make  us  happy  or  distressed. 

I  shall  be  true  when  thoughts  of  tliee  arise. 

Mav  God  keep  thee,  life  would  have  been  so 

blessed ! 

May  God  keep  thee,  'twas  fated  otherwise! 

— Wilkes- Barre  Record. 
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.uvcr  iwcrdcni  bcisst  mich  ebbes  in's  Bee.  d.iss 
j.Ii  (Ireissig  Zoll  in  die  Hch  g'schprunga  biu. 
I.ii'wor  llinmiel!  denk  ich,  des  is  en  Schlang; 
a\vcT'>  war  kenne.  "Dcr  Tomniy,  der  Tom- 
my I"  kreischt  die  Maad.  "Meb  gschwind  uf, 
iT  is  tesc-ht,  der  arm  Tom  !"  Schur  genunk  so 
war's:  dcr  Tom,  unser  alte  Katz,  hot  dart 
;:'Iiockt,  un  der  OfTa  war  uf  em.  Er  hot 
scheint'.s  iiart  g'.schlofa  g'hat  un  war  zu  faul 
UL'we-^t  uf^usclitelj ;  er  war  nau  tir.st  rate 
wacker  un  war  gern  aus"m  Weg,  awer'.s  war 
/u  >clipot.  Er  hot  warta  missa  bis  ich  da  Offa 
-dipt  hab  g'hat.  Sel  liot  about  drei  ^^inutta 
genumma.  for  er  hot  rung'hackt  un  geblosa 
(lass  ich  net  neekschi  hab  kumma  diirfa.  's 
war  mer  werklich  bang,  er  deet  mer  in's 
G'sicht  schpringa.  wann  er  los  war.  Zum 
(ilick  hot  er  sei  Mind  getscheenscht  wie  er 
haus  war ;  mit  zwee  un  a  halb  Schpring  war 
cr  draus  un  fart.  Ich  hab  no  leichter  gTihh. 
for  so  wietig  haw  ich  unser  aker  Tom  seilewa 
net  g'.seehna  g'hat.  Er  hot  sich  gar  nimme 
dischtera  lossa  un  hot  en  Zucht  gemacht  as 
wann  en  Chicago  Riot  im   Haus  war. 

Nan  war  dann  der  OtTa  am  Platz  un  die 
Katz  los;  's  neekscht  wara  die  Bee  drunner  zu 
schtella,  unnig  da  Otta.  Sel  hot  ah  en  gut 
Weil  genumma,  lor  die  Bee  wara  somhau  ver- 
wechselt  un  hen  nergets  recht  bassa  wolla. 
Mer  hen  sie  dreiunzwanzigmol  getscheenscht; 
's  hot  ah  deel  schnarrige  W'orta  gewa.  Ich  bin 
des  ewig  Uflippa  ledig  warra.  un  mer  hen  so 
viel  Earb  abgeriwa  vum  Otta.  Mer  hen  iwer- 
liaapt  net  viel  g'schwetzt  bei  unserm  Job  un 
die  Zeit  is  mer  lang  warra.  Endlich  hot  er 
awer  recht  gschtanna,  der  Offa,  un's  war 
juscht  noch's  Rohr  drufzuschteka.  Ich  hab 
die  Weibsleit  .sel  hola  lossa,  un  mich  derweil 
uf  da  Offa  g'setzt  un  driwer  nogedenkt.  wie 
leicht  en  Unglick  bassira  kann  ;  awer  denk  icli, 
'sis  noch  gut  abganga  un  nau  is  's  Aergscht 
iwerschtanna.  Wie's  Rohr  hin  war,  sacht  die 
Suss:  *'Nau,''  sacht  sie,  ''do  lein  die  Schticker 
grad  wie  sie  g'heera ;  sehnschte,  die  Merker  do 
missa  grad  ufnanner."  "Sel  is  recht,"  sag  ich. 
"nau  magscht  du's  Brckfacht  kriga.  ich  un  die 
Molly  macha  des  allee  fertig.''  "'Ja  w^ell," 
siicht  sie,  un  geht  in  die  Kich.  un  mir  Zwee 
gehn  an's  Rohrufschtella. 

No  awer.  sag  ich  dir.  is  's  Elend  a'ganga. 
Hie  Schticker  wara  all  gemerkt,  awer  die 
Merker  waren  all  gleich,  un's  hot  jutscht  ner- 
,gets  bassa  wolla.  Teh  hab  sie  allawega  zamma- 
g'schteckt ;  ich  hab  gedrickt  un  geboga  un  ge- 
kloppt,  awer's  hot  als  widder  ergets  ausge- 
kiifft.  Es  is  mer's  letscht  ganz  heess  warra: 
ich  hab  a'gfanga  mit  mer  selwer  zu  schwetza 
mi  hab  die  ]Maad  nimme  gemeind.  Was  ich 
•lis  g'saat  hab,  weess  ich  nnnme;  awer's  sot 
niich  net  wunnera,  waim  ich  deel  neia  Worta 
gejuhst  hab  wu  noch  net  im  Dictionary  schtehn. 
AUes  nenmit  awer  'n  E^nd,  un  endlich  war 
unser  Rohr  druf  bis  uf  s  Knio.  wu  in  die  Wand 
geh  soli.     Sel  haw  ich  ninime  so  rcecha  kcnna. 


un  die  Maad  hot  mer'n  Schtuhl  krigt ;  den 
schteli  ich  uf  da  Offa  un  krattel  druf.  Ich  hab 
a'gfanga  des  Knie  biega  un  fitta,  awer's  war  d'.e 
seem  Schtory :  's  hot  net  fitta  wolla.  Ich  bin 
widder  heess  warra  un  hab  Worta  gejuhst 
wu  mer  net  juhsa  >ct  in  der  Sundags=chul. 
Ich  hab's  Knie  nochamol  rausgezoga.  runige- 
dreht  un  wividcr  nci'gsclucckt.  "Xau  geht's," 
sag  ich  zu  dcr  Maad,  "nau  hcb  gut  un  schieb  a 
bissel  dagega."  Sic  hot  so  geduh  un  no  is  's 
ganga.  's  is  mciner  Sechs  so  schtark  ganga. 
dass  ich's  ninime  hab  schtoppa  kenna.  '> 
neekscht  war  en  Gekrach  un  Gcdunner.  wie 
wann's  ei'schlacht.  en  schauderhafter  Kri^ch. 
un  wie  ich  rum  guck.  hock  ich  ncwig  'm  Offa. 
"s  Rohr  uf  mir.  der  Schtuhl  uf  'm  Rohr  un  die 
Maad  nerge:.->  meh  zu  sehna.  Der  OfFa  war 
noch  am  Platz. 

Ich  kann  der  saga,  ich  war  vergclschtert:  ich 
hab  ganz  dod<lelig  g'fihlt.  Ich  hock  mich  so 
halwcr  uf  un  sehn.  class  's  Rohr  widder  all  in 
Scliticker  is,  dass  en  schwarzer  Schtrahia  an 
der  Wand  nunner  geht  un  dass  about  en  Quart 
Russ  newig  mer  leit.  Iwerdem  macht  die 
Suss  die  Dihr  uf.  "Du  verflammter  Rilp>I" 
kreischt  sie,  "guck  mol  mei  neier  Carpet  a'! 
Wart,  dir  will  ich  amol  weisal"  Mil  sellcm 
langt  sie  for  da  Besem.  awer  mir  is  'n  guter 
Gedanka  ei'kumma.  Ich  schpring  uf  un  die 
Schpeicherschteg  nuf.  schiiess  die  Dihr  zu. 
reiss  mei  dreckige  Kleider  ab.  renn  varna  zum 
Haus  nans  un  ab  noch  'm  Schap  was  ich  geh 
kann.  Die  Leit  uf  der  Schtross  sin  mer  schee 
ausgedreht,  awer  wie  ich  in  der  Schap  kumm. 
hot  der  Clerk  glei  g'frogt  eb  ich  Oifa  geblackt 
het.  Er  hot  mer  'n  Schpigel  hi'g'howa.  no 
hot's  mich  net  gewunnert.  dass  die  Leit  mich 
so  schei  a'geguckr  hen. 

Sella  Dag  haw  ich  widder  im  Schteddei  zu 
Middag  gessa.  un  wie  ich  heem  -kumma  bin. 
war's  schun  dunkel  Xacht.  Wie  ich  in  die 
Schtub  kumm,  schteht  der  Olta  do.  's  Rohr 
druf.  alles  fix  un  fertig.  un  a  schee  Feier  dVin. 
Sel  hot  mich  gepliest.  awer  wie  ich  in  die  Kich 
kumm.  is  mer  der  Mut  doch  en  bissel  g'falla. 
Die  Suss  hot  d.i  Dauma  verwickelt  g'hat  un  en 
G'sicht  gemacht  wie  der  \'ollmond.  wann  cr  in 
ra  Wolk  ufgcht:  die  Maad  hot  en  drei  Zoll  lang 
Henkplaschter  uf  der  Xas  g'hat  un  uf  der 
Schtern  paar  Knep.  n<  warn  Harner  raus- 
wachsa  wotta.  Die  Weibsleit  hen  nix  g'saat  un 
ich  hab  mer  net  getraut.  eppes  zu  froga.  Der 
Tommy  hot  sich  nimme  sehna  lossa  bis  Mon- 
days;  wie  er  kunima  is.  hot  er  da  Schwanz 
hoch  g'howa.  awer  ab(^ut  zwee  Zoll  vum  End 
wara  gekriickt  un  hen  grad  nunner  g'hanga. 
Mer  hen's  em  g'schindelt  un  ich  denk  's  heell 
widder.  awer  er  dut's  heit  noch  net  dass  er  in 
die  Schtub  geht. 

Die  Weibsleit  sin  nau  so  weit.  dass  sie  wid- 
der mit  mer  schwetza.  un  alsemol.  wann  sie 
da  OtTa  a'gucka,  meen  ich.  sie  deeien  a  bissc! 
lechla.  's  hot  am  End  doch  noch  viel  schlim- 
mer   goh   kenna. 
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Family-Gatherings   Day   by   Day 

OUR  Pennsylvania-German  people 
have  never,  we  believe,  been 
charged  with  a  lack  of  sociability. 
The  summer  now  closing  has  given  them 
abundant  opportunities  to  cultivate  this 
grace,  as  a  mere  glance  at  our  list  of  fam- 
ily-reunions on  another  page,  including 
only  those  which  came  to  our  notice  in 
a  limited  territory,  will  prove. 

Before  the  end  of  June  these  family- 
gatherings  began,  becoming  more  nu- 
merous during  July  and  reaching  their 
maximum  frequency  in  August,  wdien 
half  a  dozen  or  more  were  held  on  the 
same  day  in  different  places.  Tho'  the 
high-water  mark  is  past,  September  still 
shows  a  respectable  array  of  them.  All 
thro'  the  summer  -the  clans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germandom  have  been  gathering 
from  near  and  far,  not  only  from  differ- 
ent and  distant  counties  of  our  State,  but 
often  from  other  States  as  well,  to  mingle 
in  pleasant  social  intercourse,  prove  their 
common  kinship  and  listen  to  the  recital 
of  their  common  history  as  traced  out 
patiently  and  laboriously  by  some  mem- 
ber, to  w^hom  the  task  has  been  a  labor  of 
love.  Music  and  various  sports  have  not 
been  wanting  at  these  meetings  to  make 
them  more  enjoyable  to  the  younger  folk 
collected  there. 

A  Popular  Institution 

Undoubtedly  the  family- reunion  or 
family-picnic,  as  some  facetiously  call  it, 
is  growing  in  popularity  among  our  peo- 
ple year  by  year.  If  the  institution  did 
origina-te  in  New  England  or  elsewhere 
among  our  Anglo-American  brethren, 
the  Pennsylvania-German  has  taken  hold 
of  it  as  a  good  thing  and  put  it  in  prac- 
tice with  that  whole-souled  earnestness, 
thoro'ness  and  enthusiasm  which  has 
ever  been  a  characteristic  trait  of  his 
mental  make-up.  Many  families  hither- 
to indifferent  to  their  ancestry  and  rela- 
tionship have  of  late  had  their  interest 
aroused  and  are  hastening  to  fall  in  line 
with  the  ever  increasing  yearly  proces- 
sion. 


Such  Meetings  Are  Beneficial 

This  annual  "gathering  of  the  clans" 
— of  the  Frcundschaft,  we  had  better  say, 
for  the  clans  of  Scotland  often  gathered 
for  war  and  plunder,  while  these  meet- 
ings aim  at  the  cultivation  of  Frcund- 
schaft in  a  twofold  sense — are  productive 
of  much  good.  Apart  from  their  intlu- 
ence  in  promoting  acquaintance  and 
friendly  fellowship  among  those  related 
by  ties  of  blood,  they  have  roused  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  local  and  family-history 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  all  unknown. 
And  as  for  further  results  the  examples 
of  industry,  fortitude,  domestic  affection, 
piety  and  patriotism  brought  to  light  in 
searching  out  the  history  of  our  sires  can 
not  fail  to  incite  us  to  imitate  the  worthy 
examples  thus  set  before  us. 

What  We  Planned  for  October 

As  specially  adapted  to  this  season  of 
family-reunions,  we  determined,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  to  embody  in  this  Oc- 
tober issue  of  The  Pexxsylvania-Gek- 
MAX  a  genealogical  symposium,  compris- 
ing a  number  of  brief  histories  of  families 
prominent  in  this  part  of  the  State,  pre- 
pared by  members  of  each  family  and 
suitably  illustrated.  For  three  months 
past  the  eft'orts  of  both  manager  and  edi- 
tor have  chiefly  been  directed  toward 
gathering  and  arranging  this  material. 
The  task,  however,  of  preparing  those 
family-sketches  has  required  much  more 
labor  and  time  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  contributions,  both  articles  and  illus- 
trations, have  been  so  much  retarded  i^i 
reaching  our  hands,  that  we  were  placed 
before  the  alternative  of  either  delaying: 
indefinitely  the  appearance  of  our  Octo- 
ber number  or  dividing  our  proposed 
symposium,  reserving  a  part  thereof  i»'r 
the  Xovember  issue. 

A  S>Tnposium  Cut  in  Two 
We  have  decided  on  the  latter  course. 
We  do  not  want  to  delay  the  publication 
of  any  number  beyond  the  proper  time, 
and  so.  instead  of  offering  you  to-day  the 
full  series  of  seventeen  family-sketches 
before  promised,  we  present  only  nine  ot 
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them,  those  first  received  and  finished, 
reserving  the  remainder  for  our  Novem- 
ber edition.  This  will  leave  the  present 
number  of  ordinary  size,  to  be  sold  at  the 
regular  price  of  the  monthly  copy.  Those 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  promised  sym- 
posium have  ordered  the  October  num- 
ber at  twenty-five  cents,  will  receive  both 
the  October  and  November  numbers  and 
thus,  for  a  little  waiting,  obtain  all  the 
family-sketches  -therein  contained  as  well 
as  all  the  other  matter  of  both  numbers. 
We  feel  confident  this  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

A  Genealogical  Number  Still 

Even  with  our  symposium  thus  divided 
the  presen-t  issue  of  The  Pennsylvaxta- 
German  will  be  found  a  genealogical 
number  par  c.vccJlence.  Beside  Prof. 
Kuhns's  highly  interesting  contribution 
on  his  researches  in  the  archives  of  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Switzerland  and  the  usual 
quantity  of  Notes  and  Queries,  it  con- 
tains a  list  of  German-American  genea- 
logies in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
which  list  has  been  specially  prepared  for 
us  and  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
to  students  as  a  means  of  reference. 

To  Help  Us  Out  in  Genealogy 

The  study  of  genealogy  is  steadily 
growing  in  favor.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  this  department,  we  have  been  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  some  one  who  is 
specially  qualified  and  who  has  access  to 
full  and  original  sources  of  information. 
We  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  finding  such  an  expert  in 


Luther  R.  Kelker.  the  energetic  and  effi- 
cient State  Archivist  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
who  will  henceforth  answer  all  genealogi- 
cal questions  submitted  by  our  readers, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  answered,  authori- 
tatively. W^e  are  sure  our  friends  will 
congratulate  us  on  this  valuable  accfuisi- 
tion,  and  hope  they  will  freely  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  now  offered 
them. 

Penna.-"Dutchmen"  in  Uncle  Sam's  Employ 

The  Pennsylvania-**Dutchman"  is  ubi- 
quitous in  this  country,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  the  following  statement  of 
a  well  known  contributor  in  the  national 
capital : 

Washington  is  full  of  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans, among  them  being  seven  of  my  Bem- 
ville  (Pa.)  pupils,  who  are  now  doing  clerical 
work  for  Uncle  Sam  at  the  rate  of  $i,ooo  to 
$1,400  a  year.  I  am  also  informed  that  as  a 
class  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  are  best  equip-, 
ped,  mentally  and  physically,  to  endure  the 
strain  on  mind  and  body  in  the  railway-mail 
service,  Berks  county,  Pa.,  being  ahead  of  all 
other  counties  in  the  number  of  railway-mail 
clerks. 

This  communication  suggests  subject- 
matter  for  an  article,  or  a  series  01  ar- 
ticles, of  absorbing  interest,  which  we 
hope  to  obtain  in  due  time.  Thus  our 
horizon  is  ever  widening,  our  stock  of 
material  ever  increasing.  There  is  a 
grand  ideal  before  us,  but  please  remem- 
ber that  it  can  only  be  attained  thro'  the 
loyal  and  continuous  help  of  all  our 
friends.  And  this  help  was  never  as 
needful  as  now. 


Clippings  from  Current  News 


New  Gymnasium  at  Kutztown 

The  trustees  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School  at  Kutztown  have  decided  to  build  a 
gymnasium  at  a  cost  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

No  More  Dancing  Allowed 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  dancing  has  been 
permanently  prohibited  upon  its  grounds  at 
Mt.  Gretna. 


Church-Rededication  at  Spinnerstown 

.After  a  thoro'  remodeling  St.  John's  Lu:h- 
eran  church  at  Spinnerstown,  Bucks  county, 
was  rededicatod  September  2.  Sermons  were 
preached  bv  Rev.  \V.  U.  Kistler,  the  pastor. 
Rev.  O.  F.'  W'aage  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Kistler. 
and  addresses  were  made  by  a  number  of  otlier 
clergvmcn.  St.  John's  con>:rcgation  originated 
about  1786  as  a  union  of  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed, which  was  dissolved  in  1763. 
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A  Great  Day  for  the  Orphans 

About  15,000  persons  from  all  parts  of  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  from  Maryland. 
Virginia  and  Xew  Jersey,  attended  the  forty- 
third  anniversarx  of  Bethany  Orphans'  Home 
at  Womelsdorf  August  2^.  This  institution, 
which  belongs  to  the  Reformed  church,  was 
founded  by  Rev.  Emil  Boehringer  in  his  own 
family  a.    Philadelphia  September  21,    1863. 

Soldiers'  Bones   Dug    Up 

In  digging  a  cellar  at  Third  a\enue.  Bethle- 
hem, seven  skeletons  were  recently  disinter- 
red. They  are  believed  to  be  the  bones  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  who  died  in  the  gen- 
enil  ho'^pital  of  the  Continental  army,  located 
there  in  1777. 

Lecture  on  Life  in  the  Philippines 
Captain  Menry  D.  Styer.  U.S.A..  instructor 
in  a  military  school  in  Utah,  who  is  spendmg 
his  vacation  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  lecture  on  his  experiences 
during  three  years'  service  in  the  Philippines 
at  East  Greenville.  September  i.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  Sellersville  and  a  graduate  of  West 
Point. 

Dedication  of  a  Dunker  Church 

I'he  new  Indian  Creek  meeting-house  of  the 
Cierman  Baptist  Brethren,  or  Dunkers..  as  they 
are  popularly  called,  in  Lower  Sal  ford,  Mont- 
gomery count}-,  was  dedicated  August  18  and 
19.  Bishop  H.  A.  Price  presided  and  Rev.  Isaac 
W.  Taylor,  of  Ephrata.  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon.  The  Indian  Creek  congregation  was 
organized  in  1723,  fifteen  years  after  the  origin 
of  the  denomination  in  Germany.  Its  first 
church,  a  frame  structure,  stood'  until  185 1, 
when  a  brick  building  w^as  erected,  which  has 
now  been  replaced  by  a  third  structure.  Abra- 
ham H.  Cassel,  the  noted  bibliophile,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  congregation. 

A  Lady  Base-Ball  Player 

"Miss  Carrie  Moycr,  a  Pennsylvania-German 
girl  of  Macungie,  is  wiiming  fame  as  a  base- 
ball pitcher.  She  is  touring  with  an  Allentown 
team,  in  which  her  brother  serves  as  catcher. 
The  profits  of  the  club  are  to  be  given  her  to 
complete  her  education. 

Pennsylvania-Germans  to  Meet  in  Allentown 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society  will  be  held  at  Muh- 
lenberg College,  Allentown.  Xovember  2. 
Luther  J.  Kelker.  of  Harrisburg.  the  State 
Archivist,  and  Ulysses  S.  Koons,  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  read  historical  papers  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Notable    Church    Anniversaries 

The  Moravian  congregation  at  Emaus  cele- 
brated the  hundred  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of 
its  organization  July  29  with  a  threefold  ser- 
vice including  a  love-feast  and  holy  conmum- 
ion.  Rev.  Allen  E.  Abel,  the  pastor,  preached 
the  anniversary-sermon   in   German. 


The  hundredth  anniver.-^ary  of  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  St.  Michael's  Lutheran 
church  at  Strasbarg,.  Lancaster  county,  \va> 
celebrated  with  special  services  during  the 
week  beginning  August  26.  The  centennial 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Schniauk,  of 
Lebanon.  The  first  Lutheran  church  in  that 
vicinity  was  erected  in   1753. 

The  Eirat  German  Presbyterian  church  of 
South  Scranton  celebrate/!  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sar\-  durmg  the  week  of  September  2.  '1  he 
congrega:ion  has  had  seven  pastors,  the  present 
one  being  Dr.  William  A.  Xordt,  who  came 
from  Xewark,  X.  J.,  in  1895. 

Five  Municipal  Anniversary  Jubilees 

Hazleton  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  corporate  existence  wi:h  elaborate  di.«- 
play  during  the  week  beginjiing  July  29.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  jubilee  was  the  grand  mil- 
itary parade  which  marked  the  third  day.  The 
town  wa^  magnificently  decorated  and  crowded 
with  visitors. 

The  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  Con- 
nellsville  was  celebrated  by  a  four  days'  jubi- 
lee, August  14  to  17.  with  various  parades,  an 
ox-roast,  fireworks,  concerts,  etc.  Between 
i/j;^  and  1778  Zachariah  Council,  the  founder 
of  the  town,  and  Col.  William  Crawford  moved* 
on  the  site  of  Connellsville.  then  known  a.^ 
"Mud  Island."  The  town  was  laid  out  in  1793 
and  became  a  borough  March  i.  1S06.  It  owes 
its  prosperity  to  the  coke  industry. 

Pottsville  celebrated  Old  Home  Week  from 
September  2  to  8  with  about  10.000  visitors. 
Labor-unions,  soldiers,  firemen,  manufacturers, 
citizens  and  school-children  parajded.  and 
there  were  several  prize-contests.  The  begin- 
ning of  Pottsville  dates  back  to  1825.  In  1847 
it  became  the  county-seat  of  Schuylkill. 

Carbondale.  the  fourth-oldest  city  of  the 
State,  the  '"Queen  City  oi  the  Anthracite  Re- 
gion." fittingly  honored  its  fifty-fifth  birthday 
by  a  general  illumination  and  grand  parades  oi 
labor-unions  and  firemen.  September  3  and  4. 
A  special  attraction  to  visitors  was  the  monu- 
ment marking  the  spot  where  the  fir-^t  anthra- 
cite-mine in  Pemis>  Ivania  was  opened  seventy- 
five  years  ago. 

The  progressive  town  of  Beaver  Springs,  in 
Snyder  county,  kept  Old  Home  Week  in  honor 
of  its  centennial  birthday.  September  2-S. 
5,000  people  attended  the  exercises  of  Old 
Home  Day.  September  6.  whose  chief  feature- 
were  an  industrial  parade  and  the  animal  re- 
union of  Lutheran^.  The  town  was  laid  out  by 
Adam  Bieger.  a  native  of  Germany,  in  1800  and 
for  a  time  was  called  .Vdamsburg.  The  pres- 
ent name  was  adopted  because  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent springs  and  the  beaver-dams  acro>"i 
Beaver  creek  nearby. 

OBITUARIES 

Ror.KRT  R.vf.  the  well  kuvnvn  archivist  of  the 
Moravian  church  at  Bethlehem,  died  sudJenlv 
July  30.  aged  Oi  years.  He  was  a  graduate  i"»l 
the    Moravian    sch«.x>l    at    Bethlehem    and    the 
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PhiL'idelpliia  College  of  FMiarmacy.  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Moravian  1  li.-^torical  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German Society.  He  was  a  singer  in 
the  Moravian  church-choir  for  fifty-one  years. 
Col.  William  R.  Gkkhart,  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  K.  V.  Gerharr,  president  of  the  Reformed 
theological  seminary  at  Lancaster,  died  there 
August  7,  aged  62.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  and  made  a  brilliaiu 
record  in  the  Civil  War. 


Rev.  A.  P.  HoKX  died  suddenly  at  Lehighton 
August  7,  age-l  54.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
Mahoning  valley,  Carbon  county,  and  had  .-erv- 
ed  Reformed  charges  in  Lansford,  Summit 
Hdl  and   Hellertoun. 

GoTTLiEH  C.  SoLrpKks,  the  oldest  scho'jl-teach- 
er  in  Lehigh,  died  in  South  Whitehall  Augus: 
30,  aged  83.  He  served  fifty-one  years  in  the 
schoolroom  until  compelled  to  retire  on  account 
of  increasing  infirmities. 


Family-Reunions 


The  present  season  has  been  prolific  of 
family-reunions  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  We 
append  a  li-t  of  those  held  in  Pennsylvania- 
Germandom.  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  our 
notice. 

June  30.  Seventh  reunion  of  descendants  of  Hans 
Ulrich   Berge  at   Sanatoga   Park,   near   Pottsto-AU. 

Tu))-  25.  Reunion  of  Clauss  family  at  Xeff's  Park, 
Lehigh    county. 

July  28.  Fourth  reunion  of  Knausscs  at  Emaus, 
and  sixth  of  Ptluegers,  at  Rittersville,  near  Allen- 
town.  Reunion  of  Francis  G.  P»ernd's  descendants  at 
Baliietsville,    Lehigh   county. 

July  29.  Second  reunion  of  Steckel  family  at  Le- 
van's,   Berks  county. 

Aug.  I.  Reunion  of  Dries  fainilv  at  Kutztown 
Park. 

Aug.  2.  Fifth  reunion  of  Wetherhold .  family  at 
^'etf's   Park. 

Aug.  4.  Reunion  of  Baers  (seventh)  at  Kutztown 
Park,  of  Ludwigs  at  Mount  Penn  Tower,  Reading, 
and  of   Spares  at   Zieber's   I'ark,   near   Xorristown. 

Aug.  7.  Eleventh  reunion  of  Krause  familv  at 
Neti's. 

Aug.  8.  Reunion  of  Peters  at  Xeft's,  of  Ritters 
(eighth)  at  Dorney  Park,  and  of  Spanglers  (tirst)  at 
Kutztown   Park. 

Aug.  9.  Fourth  reunion  of  descendants  of  Nicho- 
las Saul  (immigrated  about  1745)  at  Temple.  Berks 
county;  third  ot  Haas  family  at  Xeffs,  and  tenth  of 
Hench,  Drumgold,  Harlman,  Ickes  and  Rice  famil- 
ies  near    New    Bloomfield,    Perry   county. 

Aug.  II.  Second  reunion  of  descendants  of  John 
^lichael  Wotring  near  Schnecksville.  Lehigh  county; 
first  of  Seifert  family,  at  Rittersville;  ninth  of  Lutz 
family,  at  Mountain,  Berks  county;  reunion  of  Moyer 
family   at   Perkasie   Park,    I5ucks  county. 

Aug.  14.  Tenth  reunion  of  descendants  of  Egi- 
dius  (?)  Grim  (imm.  1733)  at  Dorney  Park;  thir- 
teenth of  descendants  of  Carl  Scheirer,  grandson  of 
Hans   Scheirer    (imm.    1725),    at   Netfs. 

Aug.  15.  Eleventh  reunion  of  Huber-Hoover  fam- 
ily, descendants  of  Jacob   Huber    (imm.    1725),  at   Zie- 


ber's Park;  second  of  descendants  of  Andreas.  Bitt- 
ner  and   Sebastian   W'erly,   at   NefFs. 

Aug.     16.      Reunion    of    Beyer    family    at    James    L'. 

P>ean's,  near  Royersford,  and  of  Slinglutf  lami.y  a: 
Zieber's  Park;  seventh  of  descendants  01  Hanjurg  kis;- 
Icr,  at  New  Tripoli,  Lehigh  county;  reunion  of  K'otz 
family  at   Ncffs. 

Aug.  17.  Secontl  reunion  of  descendants  of  Henry 
Bortz   at    Wescosville,    Lehigh    county. 

Aug.  18.  Reunion  of  Heinlys  at  Kutztown  Park; 
of  Gehmans  at  Perkasie;  third  of  (.icrys,  at  Siesholtz- 
ville,  Berks  county;  of  Wilsons  and  Thompsoi:s  on 
Claxton  Farm,  near  Pineville,  Bucks  county;  third  of 
Helltrs,   at   Wind   Gap  Park. 

-\ug.  23.  Reunion  of  Gottschall  family  near 
Schwenksville,   and   of   Sensinger    family  at   Nefts. 

Aug.  25.  Second  reunion  of  Schac:"^ers  at  Kutz- 
town l^ark;  reunion  of  Furrys  at  Rittersville;  of 
Thomases  (a  Welsh  family,  descended  from  Rev. 
William  thomas,  who  came  to  America  in  I7i2t.  at 
Chalfunt,  Bucks  county:  second  of  Kricbels  at  Zie- 
ber's Park;  reunion  of  Bertolels  at  Bertolet  Meeting- 
House,    in    Olcy. 

Aug.    28.      Reunion    of    Dclongs    at    Kutztown    Park. 

Aug.  29.  Eighth  reunion  of  Lichtenwalne'-s  en 
.Mlentown  Fair  Grounds;  reunion  of  Grecnawaits  near 
Franklinviile,   Huntingdon  county. 

Sept.  I.  Third  reunion  of  Dietrichs  at  Kutztown: 
tenth  of  Guths,  near  Guth's  Station.  Lehigh  c.^unty: 
fifth  of  Rex  family,  at  XefFs;  first  of  Kentner  family 
in  West  Brunswick,  Schuylkill  county:  of  Grubbs  at 
Sanatoga  Park;  first  of  descendants  of  Carl  Rentz- 
heimer  at   Hellertown,   Lehigh  county. 

Sept.  3.  Sixth  reunion  of  Longeneckers  at  Ring- 
ing Rocks  Park.  Pottstown;  first  oi  Fisher  and  Hart- 
man  families  at   Boyortown. 

Sept.  5.  Second  reunion  of  Boyers  near  Dryvil'.e. 
Berks  county. 

Sept.  7.  Third  reunion  of  Walter  family  ir.  Wil- 
low Grove  Park. 

Sept.  8.  Reunion  of  Schwenks  at  Sanatoga  Park. 
Pottstown.  and  of  Shimcrs  at  Oakland  Park,  between 
Bethlehem  and    Easton. 

Sept.  15.  Second  reunion  of  Dierolf  family  near 
Bovertown. 


Chat  with  Correspondents 


Wrongly  Labeled  Pictures 

In  spite  of  all  possible  care  errors  seem 
bound  to  creep  into  our  work  again  and  again. 
Thro'  an  o\ersight  alike  inexplicable  and  in- 
excusable, three  pictures  in  our  September 
number  appear  \vrongl\  marked,  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  Hampton  I'urnace  the  picture  o\ 
Henry  M.  Signumd  is  marked  with  the  nan\e 
of  his  brother,  Dr.  Albert  M.  Signumd.  and 
vicd  rcrsii.  In  the  historical  sketch  oi  .Mlen- 
town the  \  iew  of  the  northea>i  ci^rner  oi  Cen- 


ter  Sciuare.  on  page  248,  is  misrcpresenied  a> 

the  northwest  corner. 

A    Prominent   Scientist   Unmentioned 

A  reader  in  Pliiladelphia  reminds  u>  that 
among  the  scientists  and  literary  men  name»l 
in  our  July  symposium  no  mention  is  made  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Conr.ul  Porter,  late  professor  at 
Lafayeite  College,  who  "was  some  lime  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society,  .i 
botanist  oi  greater  eminer.ce  than  any  of  tho-c 
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mentioned,  a  geologist  of  distinction  and  a 
literary  critic  and  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  as 
is  well  known  to  most  scientific  and  literary 
men  of  America." 

While  we  regret  the  omission  of  this  hon- 
ored name  from  our  symposium,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  it  was  not  the  primary  object  of  our 
contributors  to  mention  every  Pennsylvania- 
German  who  has  been  prominent  in  science, 
art,  literature,  statecraft  or  any  other  field  of 
activity.  Observant  readers  will  no  doubt  re- 
member many  names  that  have  been  omitted 
in  those  articles,  tho  equally  deserving  men- 
tion with  those  that  appear  there.  Dr.  Por- 
ter certainly  deserves  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  biographical  sketch  in  this  maga- 
zine, and  we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  our 
Philadelphia  friend  if  he  will  help  us  obtain 
such  a  sketch. 

Another  esteemed  friend  has  sent  us  the 
following  forceful  little  essay,  which  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  this  genealogical  num- 
ber of  our  magazine: 

Ignorance  That  Lacks  Bliss 

Perchance  there  has  been  met  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
present,  who  is  ignorant  and  unconcerned,  possibly 
prejudiced,  about  the  history  of  his  own  ancestry,  or 
the  type  or  class  of  people  of  which  he  has  himself 
inherited  many  excellent  qualities  of  temperament  and 
character.  This  is  to  be  deplored,  and  we  may 
ascribe  it  to  a  dormant  state  of  interest  which,  once 
awakened,  will  be  a  source  of  mental  recreation  that 
will  vivify  past  decades  and  centuries.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  his  ancestors  then  will  stimulate  him  to 
emulate  their  noble  qualities. 

No  less  authority  than  the  apostle  Paul  may  be 
given,  when  he  recalled  the  history  of  his  own  people 
of  Israel  and  their  genealogy,  saying,  "whose  are  the 
fathers"  (Romans  9:5),  thus  reminding  them  that 
their  present  standing  was  based  on  the  covenant-re- 
lations of  those   who   had   lived   and   died   long   ago. 

Nor  can  it  be  less  significant  that  the  genealogical 
records  given  by  two  of  the  evangelists  (^Iatthew  and 
Luke)  cover  a  period  of  four  thousand  years  and 
include  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  their 
times,  above  all  the  lineage  of  the  human  birth  of  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah.  Tho'  this  record  is  not  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  be  read  at  family-devotions,  yet 
it  is  of  intense  interest  to  the  student  whose  vision 
extends  beyond  his  own  minute  self  and  the  day  he 
was  born. 

When  Longfellow  wrote:  "Let  the  dead  Past  bury 
its  dead,"  his  meaning  must  have  been  with  reference 
to  such  as  died  in  ignorant  oblivion,  for  he  sings 
exultantly: 

"Lives  of  great   men  all  remind  us 
We  can  mnke   our  lives  sublime." 
and   our   well-being   and    well-doing   will   leave 

"Footprints   that    perhaps    another 

Seeing,    shall    take    heart    again." 

For  over  a  century  PennsylvaniaGermans  have 
made  history  of  which  they  need  not  be  asliamed. 
Let  him  that  thinks  it  a  matter  of  humiliation  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  descendant  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  begin  to  stutiy  the  characteristics  of  this 
sturdy  class,  and  he  will  never  again  be  ashamed  of 
the  land  of  his  nativity. 

In  Favor  of  Spelling-Reform 

A  well  known  contributor  in  Philadelphia 
writes  us  as  follows  on  a  subject  that  is  just 
now  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the 
daily  press : 


What  do  you  think  of  the  si>elling-reform  move- 
ment? I  have  contended  for  many  years  that  the 
English  language  needs  some  radical  changes,  anj 
shall  welcome  the  day  when  the  present  movement, 
or  one  looking  to  some  changes,  will  be  generally 
recognized  and  adopted.  It  is  unjust  to  teach  our 
children  to  spell  contrary  to  sound,  and  I  hope  the 
prejudice — it  is  nothing  less — against  any  changes 
in  the  old  style  will  be  obliged  to  yield  to  more  lib- 
eral and  easier  forms  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  Fonctic  spelling  is  boun<l  to 
come,  not  in  English  only,  but  in  German  as  uel!. 
The  former  contains  still  more  unnecessary  letters 
than  the  latter,  and  it  is  high  time  that  our  educators 
should  look  more  to  the  necessity  of  simplifying  their 
method  of  spelling,  instead  of  constantly  harping  «m 
the  importance  of  higher  education,  or  establish  curri- 
culums  which  only  mystify  the  pupil  still  more  and 
evidently  fail  to  lay  a  correct  foundation  for  the 
practical    work  of   the    stu'Ient   after   he   leaves   school. 

I  believe  that  the  ambition  of  many  a  child  his 
been  stilled  at  the  beginnitig  of  its  schooldays  by  the 
efforts  of  its  teacher  to  puzzle  it  in  spelling  wor<'.s 
borrowed  from  some  other  language  and  containini? 
letters  either  silent  or  superfluous.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion more  than  once  to  rc[irove  a  teacher  who  laugh- 
ed at  the  fonetic  sr)ellinir  of  a  pupil,  when  the  latter 
was  really  nearer  the  truth  than  the  otic  who  claimed 
to  teach  the  first  principles  of  language.  If  language 
is  a  science,  then,  like  all  other  sciences,  the  simpler 
its  deductions  the  clearer  and  more  perfect  its  final 
results.  In  mechanics  the  constant  aim  is  to  eliminate 
complications  wherever  possible:  the  result  is,  the 
simpler  a  machine,  the  more  perfect  we  f.nd  it.  This 
ought  to  be  a  guiding  principle  with  our  educators. 
and  the  sooner  they  forget  some  of  their  pedantry 
and  adopt  simpler  methods  the  better  for  all  cort- 
cerned. 

There  fs  no  uncertain  tone  about  this  decla- 
ration. For  ourselves  we  have  already  said 
that  we  stand  ready  to  welcome  any  practical 
plan  to  maKe  English  spelling  simpler  and 
easier  to  acquire.  The  list  of  words  proposed 
by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  contains  few 
radical  changes  and  will,  we  believe,  win  liie 
approval  of  many,  as  it  has  ^won  that  of  the 
President.  A  great  many  of  the  forms  it  rec- 
ommends are  much  in  use  already;  for  exam- 
ple :  altho,  catalog,  program,  quartet,  esthetic, 
antipyrin,  maneuver,  fantasy,  etc.,  in  all  of 
which  superfluous  letters  are  dropt.  In  the 
words  of  a  prominent  educator:  "it  is  simply 
hurrying  forward  changes  that  are  already 
taking  place."  It  seems  unfortunate  in  a  sense 
that  we  have  no  national  authority,  such  as 
they  have  in  France  and  Germany,  to  dictate 
in  the  matter;  but  notwithstanding  the  opp'"»- 
sition  of  conservatives  and  the  ridicule  of  pro- 
fessional jokers,  we  feel  sure  that  a  simpler 
and  more  rational  mode  of  English  spellif.g  i> 
bound  to  come. 

Pennsylvania-German  Dishes  Called  For 
In  sending  in  a  three  years'  subscription,  an 
"old-fashioned"     reader     oi     Birdsboro.     Pa.. 
writes  as  follows : 

There  is  one  phase  of  Pennsylvania-German  !ifc 
which  I  have  often  wished  to  bring  to  your  atte-'ti-'ri 
— the  excellent  culinary  department  in  every  hou<e 
of  these  people.  I  am  aware  th.it  it  is  becoming  hirier 
from  year  to  year  to  get  some  dishes  and  special 
articles  of  food  that  we  all  love,  as  does  everyK^ly 
who  has  once  tasted  them.  I  believe  that,  it  voa 
could  get  s»)me  Potmsylv.Tnia-Gormin  \*oman  to  wri?e 
short  articles  on  tlie  meth.->d  of  preparing  thos<  to-Mh- 
some  dishes  which  her  n.othcr  and  grandmothers  u*c>l 
to  make,  it  would  bring  a  hcartv  amen  from  a  large 
number   of  your   subscribers.      Who   docs  not   long   !»>'• 
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a  plate  of  Pennsylvania-German  scrapple  (not  the 
hash  you  find  on  market)  or  a  piece  of  delicious 
pumpkin-pie  (no  sucet-potato  pie  as  is  served  >ou  in 
cities)  ?  Who  would  exchange  a  glass  of  old-fash- 
ioned mead  or  home-made  beer  for  your  latter-day 
root-beer?  W^ho  can  for^cet  a  breakfast  of  parboiled 
summer-sausage,  home-made  bread  and  coffee?  Or 
where  can  you  pet  to-day  a  j)ot  of  apple-butter  of  the 
proper  flavor,  if  not  from  a  Pennsylvania-German 
housewife?  Even  so  conmion  a  dish  as  fried  mush, 
I  venture  to  say,  can  only  be  found  on  the  tables  of 
these  people,  with  its  flavor  properly  developed. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  good  things  that  should 
be  preserved  and  your  magazine  can  and  should  do  it. 

Your  suggestion,  kind  friend,  certainly  has 
our  approval.  Wc  have  long  been  thinking  of 
adding  a  Woman's  Department,  if  we  can  find 


some  lady  competent  and  willing  to  take  charge 
thereof.  Culinary  recipes  would  therein  find 
their  natural  place.  A  series  of  articles  on 
Pennsylvania-German  dishes  by  some  of  our 
lady- friends  will  however  be  quite  acceptable 
even  now.  Plere  is  a  list,  given  at  random,  of 
delicacies  that  might  be  described :  Fauliaas, 
Knackii'drscht,  Kcrbsakucha,  Latn-erg,  ScJmiiz 
nn  Kncp,  Sauerkraut,  Weisskraiit,  Schyiitcpci, 
Schtrecscl  or  Sclizijenkf elder-Kucha,  Grnmhce- 
racalat,  Trechterkucha,  fasnachtkuclia,  Zuiik-cI- 
supp,  Km-clsupp,  Zittcrle  or  Gallerich,  Fleesch- 
pei,  Schuitzriii'elkucha,  Eppelkichclchcr,  etc, 
etc. 


Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries 

This  department  is  open  to  all  our  subscribers.      Contributors  will  please  state  their  questions  and  inforrna- 
tion  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible,  being  particularly  careful  in  writing  names  and  dates. 

This  department    will   hereafter  be   in   charge   of    Luther  R.  Kelker,  State  Archivist  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who 
has   kindly    consented    to    answer    genealogical   queries    submitted  by  our  readers. 
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I  am  interested  in  the  following  families  and 
would  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  any 
person  who  is  connected  with  them  or  can  give 
any  information  as  to  ancestry,  etc. 

Hans  Jacob  Nel'ferdt,  who  came  in  ship 
Nancy,  September  27,  1752,  and  died  in  1S12. 
Served  in  Captain  John  Nicholas  Wetterholt's 
company  in  Heidelberg  township  (then  North- 
ampton county,  Pa.)  during  March  and  April, 
1758,  having  enlisted  as  Jacob  Neifert,  a  Ger- 
man, September  i,  1757.  Settled  in  Albany 
township,  Berks  county.  The  early  tax-lists 
refer  to  him  as  Neyford,  Xcifcrt,  Neiffart, 
Neufert,  Niifert,  Xeii'ffert,  Neuiter. 

Thomas  Lindner  (Septeniber  27,  1763- 
March  18,  1812)  and  his  wife  ^Lagdalena,  nee 
Sensenderfer  (x\ugust  30,  I765-Sep:ember  5, 
1831).  They  settled  in  Rush  township,  Schuyl- 
kill county,  about  iSoo. 

John  Faust  (November  26,  1775-September 
18,  1851)  and  his  wife  Rosanna,  nee  Hunsing- 
er  (Sd^tember  26,  1774- August  17.  1847).  Thev 
removed  from  Montgomery  county  to  Rush 
township  about  1806. 

W.  W.  Neifert. 
Connecticut  Mutual  P)uilding,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Squire  George  Boone  and  His  Family 

Ansiver  to  Query  No.  VI. 

Squire  Boone  was  one  of  eleven  children  of 
Squire  George  Boone  and  his  wife  ^Lary,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  17 17.  This  George 
Boone  became  a  land-speculator  about  1735, 
at  which  time  he  lived  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1740  owned  over  three  thousand  acres  in 
Northampton  county.  Pa.,  out  of  which  he  se- 
lected a  fine  place  in  Lehigh  township  for  a 
residence  Later  he  removed  to  Berks  county 
and  finally  to  North  Carolina.  His  wife  was 
Mary  Morgan,  an  aunt  to  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Their  chil- 
dren   were:     Daniel,    James,    Squire,    Edward, 


Jonathan,  George,  Samuel,  Mar\-,  Sarah.  Han- 
nah and  Elizabeth.  Daniel  and  his  brother 
Squire  figure  in  the  settlement  of  Kentucky, 
and  no  doubt  a  research  along  the  line  of  this 
brother  Squire  will  disclose  the  descent  of 
your  correspondent. 

Squire  George  Boone  and  his  family  moved 
to  North  Carolina  about  1755.  About  the 
same  time  Daniel  Boone's  favorite  cousin. 
Daniel  Morgan,  then  seventeen  years  old.  left 
his  home  on  the  Durham  creek,  near  the  Dur- 
ham I^\irnace,  to  follow  ihem  to  North  Caro- 
lina. But  he  only  got  to  \'irginia.  when  he 
was  impressed  into  General  Braddock's  army 
marching  to  Fort  Duquesne.  Later  he  settled 
in  Winchester.  Va.  He  never  again  set  eyes 
on  his  cousin  Daniel  Boone,  but  became  a  firm 
friend  of  George  Washington  and  remained 
such  all  thro'  the  Revolution. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there 
were  two  Squire  Boones.  father  and  son.  But 
while  George  Boone  was  called  "Squire"  in 
recognition  of  his  being  an  attorney,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Philadelphia  and  an  important 
man  of  his  day,  his  son  Squire  came  by  his 
name  thro'  baptism  and  had  no  other.  There- 
in probably  lies  tlie  confusion  of  titles  which 
caused  the  loss  of  his  particular  line  of  de- 
scent. Squire  Boone  was  younger  than  Daniel 
Morgan  and  born  in  Berks  county.  There  are 
only  two  ways  to  ascertain  his  descendants  — 
by  research  in  Kentucky  or  in  Missouri :  but 
T  am  satisfied  that  this  son  Squire  of  Squire 
George  Boone  is  the  ancestor  of  your  inquirer. 

W'  J.  Heller. 

Easton,  Pa. 

(Some  interesting  information  about  the 
Boone  family  in  Berks  county  is  civon.  with  .1 
picture  of  the  birthplace  of  Daniel  Boone,  in 
The  Pennsvlvania-Gekman  of  January.  lo-cu. 
pages  41  and  42.  In  Mrs.  Woodfill's  inquiry 
the  date  of  George  Boone's  coming  from  Eng- 
land,  1S32,  is  a  misprint;   it  sl;ould  be   173-^ 
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Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Manager  of  Thf 
Pennsylvania-German  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price.  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  mentioned  seta- 
rately.  Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  through  us  at  the  publisher's  price.  Inquirir j 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


Mitteilungen  des  Dcutschen  Pionier-Vereins 
von  Philadelphia.  I'>.-,tcs  Heft,  1906.  Ent- 
stehung  niicl  Entwickekmg  der  Sangerfcst 
in  den  Nordostichen  Staaten. 
"Der  Deutsche  Pio}iicr-l'crcin  von  Philadel- 
phia, founded  December  30.  1880,  considers  its 
chief  purpose  as  being  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
motion of  German-American  historical  re- 
search from  the  earliest  limes  to  the  present. 
With  this  object  in  view  lectures  were  formerly 
given,  many  of  which  were  published  in  period- 
icals, while  others  were  distributed  among  the 
members  in  pamphlet-form.  The  Society  now 
proposes  to  resume  the  practice,  from  time  to 
time  giving  its  members,  as  far  as  its  means 
and  the  material  at  hand  will  allow,  informa- 
tion on  German-American  history/'  The 
pamphlet,  before  us,  which  contains,  a  carefully 
prepared  history  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Sjugcrfcsic  in  the  Xortiieastern  States, 
is  the  first  fruit  of  this  recent  determination. 

Annual  Proceedings,  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  1905-1906.  With 
compliments  of  the  secretary,  Ethan  Aflen 
Weaver,  Germantown,  Pa. 
The  object  of  this  Society,  instituted  in  188S, 
is  iruly  a  laudable  one:  "to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  men  who,  in  the  military,  naval  and 
civil  service  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  proper  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington  and  of  prominent  events  connected 
with  the  W\ar  of  the  Revolution:  to  collect  and 
secure  for  preservation  the  rolls,  records  and 
other  documents  relating  to  this  period;  to  in- 
spire the  members  of  the  Society  with  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  their  forefathers  and  to  pro- 
mote friendship  among  them.''  We  have  here 
lists  of  officers  of  the  general  and  State  so- 
.ciety,  the  proceedings  of  its  eighteenth  annual 
meeting,  the  report  of  its  managers  and  the  an- 
nual sermon  preached  for  it  December  17,  1905, 
at  St.  Peter's  church.  Philadelphia,  by  its  gen- 
eral chaplain,  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Green.  D.D.  The 
pamphlet  is  embellished  with  a  number  of  in- 
teresting pictures. 

•Solly   Hulsbuck's    Pennsylvania-Dutch    Poems. 

Printed  by  the   Hawthorne   Press,  Eli/.abeth- 

ville.     Pa.       Cloth-bound,    gold-stamped.    $1 

postpaid. 

*Tf  you  have  never  laughed  before,  you'll  be 
compelled  to  when  you  read  Solly  Hulsbuck's 
humor."  So  the  author  declares  in  his  ad., 
and  this  is  probablv  the  reason  why  he  sent  us 
only  specimen  pages  for  review,  instead  of  the 
whole   book.      He    feared    we   might    laugli   so 


much  that  our  health  would  suffer.  That  -iirc- 
ly  wa-.  considerate.  Indeed,  we  had  to  lau^Ii  o:j 
reading  those  specimens.  Solly  Hulsbiick  js 
funn\ .  and  we  e.xpect  to  reproduce  a  few  of  hi- 
poems  in  our  Literary  Gems,  changinij  the 
spelling,  which  altho'  phonetic  to  a  decirec.  1- 
not  to  our  taste. 

AMONG  THE  MAGAZINES 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  July,  I90'i.  con- 
tains, among  other  e.xcellen:  matter,  a  very  in- 
structive article  on  the  Origin.  Xaturc  and 
Conquest  of  Death,  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Fox.  and  a 
Literary  Study  of  Job.  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Carney. 
This  issue  comprises  [50  pages  and  i-  a  rich  re- 
pository of  spiritual  thought. 

Deutsche  Erdc.  Zei-.schrift  fiir  Dcut-ch- 
kunde.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  deutschen  X'olk— 
tums  allerorten  und  allerzeiten. — To  all  s:u- 
dents  interested  in  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Germanic  race  and  able  10 
read  its  language,  this  publication,  issued  si.\ 
times  a  year  by  Paul  Langhaus  and  publishe.l 
by  Justus  Perthes  in  Gotha,  will  be  a  mine  of 
information.  It  appears  in  quarto,  each  num- 
ber containing  ^2  or  more  pages  of  reading- 
matter,  with  an  illustrative  map. 

The  American  Historical  Magazine  for  July, 
Xo.  4  of  its  first  volume,  contains  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt;  A  Ques- 
tion of  Mormon  Patriotism,  by  Theodore 
Scliroeder;  Xew  York  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  John  Austin  Stevens  (third  paper): 
The  Family  Line  of  George  Washington,  by 
Joel  M.  Eno ;  the  Morris  Family  of  Morri- 
sania,  by  W.  W.  Spooner  (continued),  and  the 
first  part  of  an  extended  history  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  by  Horace  S.  L\Tnan. 

Journal  of  the  Military  Service  Institution  01 
the  L'nited  States.  Edited  by  Brig.-Gen.  Theo. 
F.  Rodenbough,  U.S.--\.  Sept. -Oct.,  igoo.  Vol. 
XXXIX,  Xo.  143.  This  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Military  Service  Institution,  on  Governor'-^ 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Xew  York.  Tiie  pres- 
ent issue  contains  176  pages  of  reading  matter 
and  otters  a  wide  program  of  contributions. 
chietiy  oi  military  and  historical  interest- 
There  is  an  article  by  Major  Bullard  on  the 
Citizen  Soldier — the  Volunteer:  one  by  General 
Rnell  on  the  Ooerations  of  the  Subsistence  D<?- 
partment.  1S61 :  a  continued  report  of  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  from  original  documents  in  the 
French  war-office,  by  F.  L.  Huidekoper:  a  con- 
tinuation of  San  Francisco's  Earthquake 
Chronicle,  by  Captain  Frank  D.  Ely;  also  «1e- 
partments  of  Historical  Miscellany.  Transla- 
tions and  Reprints.  Comment  and  Criticism. 
etc.  The  Journal  contains  explanatory  ninp> 
and  illustrations  and  is  ottered  at  $J  a  year. 
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HOUSE    OX    THE    FARM    FORMERLY    OWNED   BY    JOHN    ILRIC    EEUGE 

The  property  is  owned  at  present  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Grott,  of  Harleysville,  Pa.,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  Henry  Bergey.  This  house  was  built  about  1853  by  Aaron  S.  Bergey.  A  stone  in  the 
cellar  \yall  of  this  house  on  the  Berge  homestead  shows  a  dare  which  is  pre'sumed  to  be  1732, 
tho'  the  first  two  figures  are  indistinct.  The  initials  underneath  the  date  are  H.  V.  B.,  and  are 
undoubtedly  .intended    to    represent    ''Hans    Ulrich  Berge." 
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LOWER     SALFORD     .MENNONFri:    CIH  RlH     AND      r.RAVKVARD 

The  lot  in  the  foreground  marks  the  spot   where  John  I'lric  Berge  and  wife.  Anne  Mary 

are  buried. 
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John  Ulric  Berge,  the  Immigrant 

I  HE  exarct  date  of  emigration  and 

i  the  place  whence  Hans  Ulrich 
Berge  and  his  wife  Anne  ]\Iary 
came  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  -they  came  originally 
from  Germany  and  emigrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  escape  religious  persecution 
and  to  establish  a  home  for  their  descend- 
ants in  the  province  of  William  Penn, 
where  liberty  of  conscience  was  assured 
to  them  in  his  frame  of  government,  and 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  low 
price  of  land  assured  abundant  reward 
for  the  industrious  farmer  and  a  home 
for  his  descendants  for  generations  to 
come. 

John  Ulric  Berge  purchased  250  acres 
of  land  in  Lower  Sal  ford  township. 
Philadelphia  (now  Montgomery)  county, 
of  Hugh  Roberts  and  Rachel,  his  wife. 
on  March  15.  1726.  Xearly  two  years 
later  he  sold  a  hundred  acres  of  this  tract 
to  Jacob  Enger.  The  remainder  he  re- 
tained until  his  death,  when  he  devised  it 
to  his  second  son,  Michael. 

Very  little  is  known  directly  of  the 
character  of  John  Ulric  Berge,  but  we 
know  a  number  oi  facts  concerning  his 
life  and  activities  which  permit  us  to  con- 
jecture the  qualities  he  possessed.  These 
facts  are  contained  in  the  records  of  -the 
k)cal  government  and  elsewhere  and  are 
therefore  authentic. 

John  Ulric  P>erge  and  his  wife  were 
Mennonites.       This    fact    is    established 


from  the  records  of  the  Lower  Sal  ford 
Meimonite  church,  from  which  we  learn 
that  John  Ulric  Berge  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  congregation  in  1738. 
A  large  proportion  of  his  descendants 
are  of  the  same  faith  to-day. 

In  1738  Christopher  Dock,  the  pioneer 
schoolmaster  among  the  Mennonites. 
opened  a  school  in  the  Lower  Sal  ford 
Mennonite  church.  This  fact  shows  that 
the  members  of  this  congregation  were 
imbued  with  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  training  of  their  children  and  in 
this  manner  secured  for  them  advan- 
tages practically  equal  to  those  obtain- 
able anywhere  in  the  province  at  that 
early  date. 

In  1756  John  L^lric  P>erge  was  one  oi 
■the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  Lower  Sal- 
ford  township,  and  in  1760  he  was  road- 
supervisor.  These  facts  show  that  he  was 
a  man  of  influence. in  the  township  and 
that  he  did  not  disregard  his  duty  to  the 
local  goverinnent.  It  is  probable  that  in 
those  early  days  the  otTice  more  frequent- 
ly sought  the  man  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day,  and  in  consequence  the  in- 
cumbent felt  it  all  the  more  his  duty  to 
give  to  -the  community  that  conscientious 
service  which  the  office  entailed. 

An  aviditional  evidence  of  tlie  hi;i;h 
esteem  with  which  John  L'lric  Berge 
was  regarded  by  his  neighb<."»rs  is  the  fre- 
quency with  which  we  find  his  name 
mentioned  in  wills  and  similar  docu- 
ments,  whereiiv   he   is    commissioned    to 
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oversee  the  settlement  of  estates  and  di- 
rected to  act  as  guardian  of  orphans.  It 
is  especially  interesting  that  he  served 
with  Bishop  Henry  THUik  as  a  trustee  un- 
der the  will  of  Dielman  Kolb,  being 
therefore  in  very  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  with  both  Kolb  and  Funk,  who 
supervised  the  translation  of  Van 
Braght's  ''Book  of  Martyrs"  from  the 
Dutch  into  the  German  language. 

John  Ulric  Berge  died  in  1762,  and  his 
wife  Anne  Mary  some  years  later.  Both 
are  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Lower 
Salford  Mennonite  church,  but  their 
graves  are  unmarked  save  by  common 
field-stones. 
A  Numerous    and    Widely    Scattered    Progeny 

The  descendants  of  John  Ulric  Berge 
are  now  very  numerous,  extending  in 
most  branches  of  the  family  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  generations.  Of  his  six  sons 
five  were  married,  and  most  of  the  de- 
scendants of  four  of  these  have  been 
traced.  Of  his  five  daughters  four  w^ere 
married,  but  the  descendants  of  only  one 
of  these  have  been  ascertained.  The  de- 
scendants of  only  five  of  his  children 
have  thus  far  been  traced,  yet  about  5000 
direct  descendants  have  been  found. 

The  prevailing  calling  of  the  descend- 
ants of  John  Ulric  Berge  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  some  division  of  agriculture. 
This  appears  to  be  the  family-character- 
istic and  is  maintained  largely  even  by 
those  branches  of  the  family  that  have 
emigrated  to  the  Western  States  and  to 
Canada. 

With  a  progenitor  of  such  pronounced 
religious  belief  and  practice,  the  de- 
scendants should  show  evidences  of  the 
transmission  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  and 
the  records  collected  show^  that  at  least 
twenty-six  of  the  lineal  descendants  were 
and  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  is 
a  creditable  number  when  we  reflect  that 
for  the  first  four  or  five  generations  the 
greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
family  were  Mennonites  and  that  the  se- 


lection of  ministers  in  this  denomination 
is  solely  by  casting  lots.  The  records 
also  show  the  names  of  fifteen  ministers 
of  the  gospel  who  married  into  the 
family. 

The  records  show^  the  names  of  twelve 
physicians  who  are  lineal  descendants, 
and  eight  others  who  married  into  the 
family.  In  the  same  maimer  all  other 
honorable  callings  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  Mennonites  are  opposed  to  war 
and  avoid  military  service  from  principle, 
yet  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Ulric  Berge 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army  and 
three  of  his  grandsons  served  in  the  local 
militia  during  that  trying  period.  A 
number  of  the  descendants  participated 
in  the  Civil  War  and  earned  honorable 
records. 

Reunions  of  the  Bergey  Family 

In  1900  the  Bergey  family  held  its  first 
reunion  and  it  has  held  a  meeting  each 
year  since  then.  The  principal  objects 
which  the  promoters  of  the  family-re- 
union had  in  view  were :  the  collection  oi 
data  pertaining  to  the  lives  and  activities 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  promulgate 
those  sterling  qualities  of  mind  which 
characterized  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
It  was  believed  that  the  family-associa- 
tion had  a  legitimate  place  alongside  the 
church,  school  and  press  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  character  and  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  humanity.  Each  passing 
year  strengthens  die  belief  that  the  asso- 
ciation can  fulfil  this  function  by  attract- 
ing to  itself  the  influence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  those  who  are  capable  of  carrying 
out  a  work  of  such  far-reaching  nature. 
In  the  association  all  can  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  and  for  the  moment  lay 
aside  what  might  appear  to  others  as  non- 
essential, and  thus  by  their  united  labors 
the  elevation  of  mankind  to  a  higher  and 
broader  plane  will  eventually  be  con- 
summated. 


They  (the  Germans)  canie  to  find  a  home 
and  to  hrinf?  with  them  a  stoadiiie>s,  an  cnorgy 
and  a  godliness  of  character  which  was  to  hiy 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  future  of  Petm's 
province  and  hless  it  ahave  all  its  sister  colo- 
nies and  states.     Aye,  more  than  that  I     It  was 


to  he  the  leaven  which,  though  hidden  at  tir>! 
in  the  Peims\lvania  loaf,  was  gradually  to 
spread  its  intUience  rhroutrhoul  the  w  hole  coun- 
try and  permeate  the  entire  Naiion. — M.  H. 
Richards. 
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The  Baer  Family 


BY     SAMUEL  A.   BAKR,    PH.D.,  HARKISIiL'RG,    PA. 


BAER  is  a  common  name  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  for  this  reason 
the  writing  of  a  family  history  of 
the  Baers  is  a  difficult  task.  We  learn 
from  the  Colonial  Records  that  prior  to 
1750  there  were  over  forty  immigrants 
by  this  name,  and  since  then  the  number 
has  increased  very  materially.  They  also 
trace  their  descent  to  different  nationali- 
ties. But  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  generally  are 
of  German  origin. 

Variant  Spellings — Three  Immigrant  Baers 

One  of  the  odd  features  of  the  register 
of  the  Baer  family  is  the  great  variety  of 
ways  in  which  the  name  is  written.  We 
find  Baer,  Baclir,  Bliacr,  Bahr,  Bar,  Bair, 
Bare,  Bear,  Bar  and  Barr.  Each  one 
claims  <o  be  correct,  and  this  generally 
without  offering  any  reason.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Baer  is  the  correct  way  for 
those  of-  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  of  German  origin,  the  German  way 
of  spelling  the  name  is  Biir,  and  a  wi-th 
the  Umlaut  is  equivalent  to  ae. 

In  tracing  this  history  intelligently  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  three  distinct 
branches,  or  families:  those  of  John. 
Melchior  and  Christophel,  or  Stoffel,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called.  These  three 
along  with  others  came  across  the  ocean 
in  the  ship  Phoenix  and  landed  at  Phila- 
delphia September  30.  1743.  They  set- 
tled in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  their 
descendants  to-day  number  several  thou- 
sands. 

The  exact  relationship  between  these 
three  inmiigrants  has  never  been  estab- 
lished. Some  think  they  were  brothers, 
or  at  least  close  relatives,  because  they 
came  on  the  same  ship,  settled  in  the  same 
section  of  the  State,  iand  belonged  to  the 
same,  religious  faith,  the  Reformed 
church.  P>ut  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  anything.  Tlien  there 
is  the  old  tradition  oi  the  "three  broth- 
ers," but  it  is  only  a  tradition.  That 
there  is  some  relationship  is  not  doubted, 
for  the  Baers  carry  the  badge  of  kinship 


all  over  their  faces.     There  is  a  common 
saying  that  all  Baers  look  alike. 

The  Line  of  John  Baer 

Most  of  the  Baers  of  Berks  and  Lehigh 
counties  claim  John  or  Hans  Baer  as 
their  American  ancestor.  After  landing 
at  Philadelphia  he  lived  for  a  few  years 
in  Germantown,  but  before  1750  settled 
in  Weissenburg  township,  now  Lehigh 
county.  The  Elans  Baer  farm  is  pointed 
out  to  this  day  as  the  Kerschner  farm, 
about  a  mile  south  of  Claussville,  and 
his  name  is  on  the  record  of  the  Zitgel 
church  in  1750.  as  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  first  church-edifice  for  that  congre- 
gation. 

Hans  Baer  had  four  children :  John. 
Adam,  Jacob  and  P.arbara.  Barbara 
married  Henry  Fetter  and  lived  in  Allen- 
town.  John  moved  to  Windsor  township. 
Berks  county,  and  his  descendants  live  in 
ETamburg,  Windsor.  Perry  and  Bern 
townships.  They  are  many  and  most  of 
them  are  well-t:o-do.  Adam  went  a  few 
miles  northwest  of  the  old  Hans  Baer 
home  and  in  1773  settled  on  a  farm  which 
has  been  in  the  family  since — for  over 
130  years. 

Adam  Baer  had  twelve  children — sev- 
en sons  and  five  daughters.  Jonathan 
was  the  vounq^est  of  these.     He  went  to 
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Whitehall,  and  had  three  sons:  Jonas, 
John  and  Abraham,  who  is  the  fa-thcr  of 
Osville  Baer,  of  Schwenksville.  Peter 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Adam  and  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  "Red  Peter,"  or  "Peter 
the  Red."  Me  lived  on  the  old  homestead 
and  hnd  six  children:  Benjamin,  Joseph, 
David,  Solomon,  Polly  and  llannah. 
Solomon  had  four  children  and  Joseph 
eight.  These  and  their  descendants  live 
in  Lehigh  county.  David  was  a  tanner, 
very  prosperous,  and  lived  and  died  in 
Oley  township,  Berks  county.  He  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  William  lives  in 
Allentown  and  Kaie.  ]\Irs.  W'.  G.  Hinter- 
leitej-,  lives  in  Kutztown.  Benjamin  was 
the  oldest  son.  He  obtained  the  old 
homestead,  and  had  twelve  children : 
William,  Jonas,  Levi,  Edwin,  Phaon, 
Peter,  Charles.  Eli,  Julia,  Sarah.  Caroline 
and  Eliza.  William  was  the  oldest  and 
transmitted  the  old  home  to  his  son  Peter 
P.,  the  present  owner.  This  farm  is  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  south  of  Seips- 
town  in  what  is  known  as  Baer's  valley. 
William,  its  late  owner,  died  about  a  year 
ago,  aged  yy  years. 

Jacob  Baer,  the  third  son  of  Hans,  ob- 
tained the  old  farm  and  also  acquired 
several  large  tracts  east  of  the  Adam 
Baer  farm.  He  was  the  owner  of  over 
500  acres,  and  had  twelve  children — six 
sons  and  six  daughters.  He  gave  each  of 
these  sons  a  farm.  They  were :  Jacob, 
who  lived  and  died  in  Weissenburg ; 
Daniel,  who  died  in  Weissenburg  and  was 
the  father  of  John  Baer,  of  Rockland 
township,  Berks  county,  who  had  sixteen 
children;  John,  who  moved  -to  Adams 
county ;  Henry,  who  moved  to  Luzerne 
county;  John  Adam  (Han  Adam),  who 
in  18 1 2  moved  to  Maxa-tawny,  Berks 
county,  on  what  is  now  known  as  Hart- 
man's  farm,  about  a  mile  northeast  of 
Kutztown. 

This  John  Adam  Baer  was  the  ances- 
tor of  most  of  the  Berks  county  Baers. 
He  was  of  the  third  generation,  being  a 
son  of  Jacob,  and  had  ten  children :  Jona- 
than, John,  Peter.  Charles,  Solomon, 
Eva,  r.ydia,  Betsy,  Susanna  and  Polly. 

Jonathan  was  the  oldest.  He  was  born 
in  1796  and  died  in  1878.  He  lived  in 
Greenwich   township   and   for  thirty-five 


years  was  a  township-officer.  Charles 
liaer,  of  Stony  Run,  is  his  oldest  son, 
whose  son  Jonathan  and  grand.sun 
Charles  live  in  the  same  place.  Both  have 
been  school-teachers,  and  are  closely 
identified  with  the  public  interests  of  their 
township. 

John  was  married  to  Catharine  Adam 
and  had  ten  children:  Solomon,  Sarah, 
ir'eter,  Henry,  Xathan,  Catharine,  Joel, 
John,  Lucy  and  Samuel.  Solomon,  the 
oldest  son,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War 
and  died  in  Port  Scott,  Kansas,  in  1900. 
Mrs.  Emma  Kagan,  of  Reading,  is  his 
only  living  child  in  the  East.  Sarah  was 
married  to  John  Smith  and  died  without 
children.  Peter  was  a  master  mechanic, 
a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  and  died  in 
Mercer  county.  Pa.,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Plenry  was  a  carpenter  and  died  in  Law- 
renceville,  Ind.,  in  1898.  Pie  had  a  large 
family. 

Nathan  lived  for  many  years  in  Ham- 
burs;-,  I'a.,  and  had  ten  children:  Lizzie, 
Catharine,  John,  George,  Annie,  Lovie, 
Sallie.  Phoebe,  Calvin  and  Thomas.  John 
and  Calvin  follow  in  the  footprints  oi 
their  father  and  are  merchants ;  George 
is  in  the  hotel-business. 

Catharine  was  married  to  Henry  Wil- 
liams and  had  five  children :  Oliver,  Eu- 
gene, Xathan.  Katie  and  Clara.  Eugene 
has  eleven  children. 

Joel  is  a  millwright  and  lives  in  Ham- 
burg. John  lives  in  Albany  township  and 
has  one  son,  Johnson  O.  Baer.  a  success- 
ful school-teacher. 

Lucy  is  married  to  H.  ^L  Weil  and 
lives  in  ^^laxatawny.  Siie  had  two  chil- 
dren: Harry  ^L.  of  Pottsville.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Merkel.  of  Maxaiawnw 

Samuel  A.  lives  in  Harrisburg.  He 
was  school-superintendent  of  Berks 
county  and  the  city  of  Reading  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Harrisburg  high-school.  Ho 
has  three  children  living:  Stella,  now 
Mrs.  Ered.  G.  Hanlan.  of  Harrisburg: 
Joseph  A.,  tirst  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
army,  instructor  at  West  IVnnt  Military 
.\cademy.  and  Carl,  a  junior  at  Lehigh 
I'nivcrsity. 

Peter  Baer.  third  son  01  John  .\da;n. 
lived  and  ilied  at  Raisin  Center.  Mich. 
He  had  nine  children  and  manv  j^rand- 
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children.  Elis  descendants  with  their 
husbands  and  wives  number  over  a  hun- 
dred. 

Charles  Baer,  of  -this  same  g'eneration, 
lived  and  died  at  Topton,  Berks  county. 
lie  was  a  stone  mason  by  trade,  and  a 
man  of  genial  nature  and  great  activity. 
lie  had  nine  children:  Sarah,  Jonathan, 
Henry,  I)enjamin,  William,  George,  Eliz- 
abeth, Esther  and  Amanda. 

Sarah  was  married  to  Reuben  Geist 
and  had  six  children :  George  W'.,  Me- 
lissa, Charles,  Elenry.  Anna  and  William. 
George  \\'.  is  married  and  has  six  chil- 
dren. He  is  located  at  Frankford,  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  progressive  members  of 
the  family. 

Jonathan  C.  lives  at  Hamburg.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  and  rose 
to  the  position  of  second  lieutenant.  He 
has  no  children. 

Henry  C.  lives  at  Rosedale,  near  Read- 
ing. He  has  five  children  and  is  a  car- 
penter by  trade.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  arousing  an  interest  in  the  Baer  fam- 
ily reunion,  and  is  president  of  the  Baer 
Family  Association. 

Benjamin  C.  lived  at  Topton  and  had 
seven  children :  Charles  of  Iowa,  Frank 
of  Topton,  Carrie  and  George  of  Potts- 
town,  Dr.  John  R.  of  Philadelphia.  Katie 
and  Fred  X.  of  Kutztown.  Ele  is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Baer  Family  Association. 
Benjamin  C.  was  active  in  his  community 
and  represen-ted  his  county  (Berks)  two 
terms  in  the  State-Legislature. 

William  lives  at  High  Park.  Lie  is 
treasurer  of  the  Baer  Family  Association 
and  is  prosperous.  George  lives  at  Mark- 
lesburg.  Pa.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  has  two  children. 

Esther  was  married  to  Moses  Scheirer 
and  has  two  daughters.  Jennie  and  Car- 
rie, both  graduates  of  vhe  Reading  hi^j:h 
school  and  the  latter  at  present  a  senior 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Amanda  is  married  to  John  Stout  and 
has  three  children:  Ji^hn.  Henry  and 
Annie.  John  is  a  graduate  of  I-Vanklin 
and  Marshall  College  and  a  student  of 
the  theological  seminary  of -the  Reformed 
church. 
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A   MERRY   GROIP  OF   EAEEIS 
Badge  of  Raer  Family  Reunion,  Aug.  4.  190G 

Solomon,  son  of  John  Adam  Baer, 
lived  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  had  three 
daughters.  He  was  very  prosperous  and 
died  in  1896. 

Of  the  five  daughters  of  John  Adam 
Baer,  Lydia  and  Polly  lived  and  died  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  They  were  both  blessed 
with  this  world's  goods,  but  had.  no  chil- 
dren. Eva  married  Jacob  Schollenberger. 
lived  and  died  in  Greenwich  township, 
and  had  three  children :  Jacob,  Julia  and 
William. 

Betsy,  daughter  of  John  Adam  Baer. 
was  married  to  Solomon  Stoyer  and 
lived  near  Greenville,  Mercer  county. 
She  had  six  children,  of  whom  Henry  S. 
has  nine  children  and  a  number  <>i  grand- 
children. 

Susanna,  daughter  of  John  Adam 
Baer,  was  married  to  Samuel  Smith,  and 
had  nine  children.  She  died  three  years 
ago.  and  was  the  last  of  lier  generation 
to  pass  from  the  stage  of  terrestrial  ex- 
istence. 

Line  of  Melchior  Baer 

Melchior  Baer,  the  second  oi  the  trio 
of  immigrants  above  named,  settled  at 
Macungie,  Lehigh  county,  and  had  sev- 
eral large  farms.  His  will  is  on  record 
in  the  court-house  at  Easton.  He  had 
eight  children,  and  made  special  bequests 
to  Melchior  and  Jacob.  These  two  br.^- 
tliers  oi  the  second  generation  became  the 
progenitors  of  large  families.  Melchior 
married  Catharine  Desch  and  had  ten 
children:  David.  Jacob.  Polly.  Elizabcili. 
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Charles,  George,  Samuel,  Henry,  Susan 
and  Catharine. 

Jacob,  of  the  third  generation  of  this 
branch,  had  twelve  children :  Charles, 
Henry,  Solomon,  Jonas,  David,  Sallie, 
Lydia,  Susan,  Maria,  Hannah,  Emma, 
and  William.  Charles  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Berger  and  had  seven  children. 
Jonas  married  Sallie  Riegner  and  had 
four  children :  George  E.  of  Allentown, 
J.  F'ierce  of  East  Greenville,  who  has  five 
children,  J.  Augustus  and  Tilghman. 

Lydia,  of  the  fourth  generation,  mar- 
ried Augustus  Romig  and  had  two  chil- 
dren: Catharine  and  J.  Henry,  of  Allen- 
town. 

Henry,  of  the  third  generation,  mar- 
ried Kate  Diffenderfer  and  had  eight 
children:  Elenry  B.,  David,  James,  !Mary, 
Sarah,  Eliza,  Susie  and  Kate.  Henry  B. 
married  Catharine  Eilenberger  and  had 
three  children:  Lucy,  married  to  A.  H. 
Rushing;  James  B.  and  Jonas  E.,  of 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Jacob  Baer,  of  the  secoTid  generation 
of  Melchior's  line,  is  likewise  the  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring.  He  had  eleven 
children:  Rachel,  George,  Joseph,  'MA- 
chior,  Samuel,  Susan,  Judith,  Ephraim, 
Elizabeth,  ]\Ianasses  and  Benjamin.  Of 
these  Samuel  lived  and  died  at  ]\Iount 
Wolf,  York  county.  Benjamin  lived  near 
Newberry,  York  county,  and  had  fifteen 
children.  ]\Ianasses  lived  for  many  years 
near  Alburtis,  Lehigh  county,  but  late  in 
life  moved  to  Xewbcrry,  York  county, 
where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  84, 
three  years  ago.  Ephraim  lived  near  Al- 
burtis and  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
Emma,  ^Irs.  William  Ruft*,  of  Reading, 
is  one,  and  another  is  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  A.   Feger,  of  Bangor,   Pa. 

Line  .of  Christophel  Baer 

The  third  of  the  group  of  immigrant 
Baers  was  Christophel  Baer,  who  prior  to 
his  coming  to  America  patented  560 
acres  in  what  is  now  Whitehall.  Lehigh 
county.  His  history  is  the  most  complete 
of  all.  The  records  at  Easton  show  that 
he  was  a  systematic  business-man  and  of 
great  force  of  character.  His  name  in 
the  patent  and  other  records  is  set  down 
as  Christopher,  but  he  wrote  it  Christo- 


phel, and  by  his  friends  he  was  known  as 
Stoffel  Baer. 

He  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
George  E.  l^aer,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  the  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  railroad  president, 
and  had  six  children:  Heinrich,  Melchior, 
John,  Salome,  Apollonia  and  Jacob. 

Heinrich  obtained  a  farm  from  h;^ 
father,  but  sold  it  prior  to  1800,  and 
moved  to  western  Pennsylvania.  His 
children  live  in  the  West. 

Six  tracts  were  conveyed  to  Melchior 
and  John.  John  sold  his  land  and  moved 
to  Romney  county,  \'a.,  where  he  died 
without  issue.  Melchior  lived  and  died 
in  North  Whitehall.  He  had  four  chil- 
dren: Henry,  Catharine,  Susan  and  ^L'lg- 
dalena.  One  of  the  grandsons  oi  this 
Melchior  is  Henry  C.  Baer,  of  Ironton, 
Lehigh  county,  who  lives  on  part  of  the 
land  patented  by  his  ancestor,  Stoffel, 
and  has  in  his  possession  some  of  the 
original  papers. 

Salome  married  William  Kerns  and 
lived  and  died  in  Heidelberg  township. 
Apollonia  died  unmarried. 

Jacob,  the  youngest  son,  was  made  the 
executor  of  the  will  of  Christopliel.  which 
was  dated  1784  and  probated  at  East'-.n 
Ausfnst  IS,  1786.     He  moved  to  western 
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Maryland  and  died  iij  1823.  lie  was 
twice  married,  had  four  sons  with  his 
first  wife  and  two  with  the  second.  Sol- 
omon, the  youngest  of  these,  died  at 
Somerset,  Pa.,  in  1883  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  He  was  the  fa-ther  of  George  F. 
Baer,  also  of  Judge  William  Baer  and 
Herman  C.  Baer,  Esq.,  of  Somerset.  The 
latter  is  the  father  of  Dr.  Hermanus 
Baer,  who  married  relabel  }^lcKinley. 

Ancestral  Traditions  and   Interesting  Facts 

George  F.  Baer  has  his  faniily-record 
clear  in  every  step  to  the  first  immigrant, 
and  he  goes  back  even  to  Zweibriicken, 
Germany,  where  he  has  located  the  home 
of  his  family  prior  to  1743.  Here  is  still 
pointed  out  a  place  known  for  genera- 
tions as  "Bdroi-Hiitte''  (Baer's  hut  or 
cabin).  When  old  Christophel  bought 
his  tract  in  America  the  English  agent, 
eager  to  transplant  the  German  name 
Baren-Hiitte,  called  it  ''Bruin's  Rest.'' 
This  spot  can  still  be  pointed  out  on  the 
old  Baer  homestead,  about  a  mile  south- 
east of  Whitehall,  Lehigh  county. 

There  is  also  a  tradition  in  connection 
with 'the  old  homestead  at  Zweibriicken 
that  one  Peter  von  Baer.  in  the  distant 
past,  married  the  daughter  of  Count  Pal- 
atine, and  thus  established  real  rank  for 
his  descendants.  ^Ir.  P]aer  has  the  his- 
toric coat  of  arms  of  the  family,  which 
consists  of  a  shield  on  which  the  most 
prominent  figure  is  a  bear  carrying 
sheaves.  But  this  is  a  family-secret  and 
not   crenerallv  told. 


There  are  many  Interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  family. 
One  of  them  is  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  will  of  Christophel  Baer.  He  distri- 
buted all  his  land  to  his  children  while 
yet  alive.  But  he  made  a  will  in  which 
he  bequeathed  to  each  of  his  children  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Bible.  He  describes 
minutely  the  character  and  imprint  and 
where  it  was  to  be  bought,  and  thus  hands 
it  down  as  the  one  great  treasure  on 
earth. 

Another  fact  worth  mentioning  is  the 
way  in  which  most  of  the  earlier  men  of 
the  family  provided  in  their  wills  for 
their  widows.  They  specify  every  detail 
in  which,  after  their  death,  their  widows 
must  be  cared  for.  C)ne  goes  even  be- 
yond the  care  of  the  body,  and  specities 
that  the  mother  must  live  in  peace,  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  contentment,  and  if 
the  children  cannot  contribute  to  this, 
they  must  leave  the  premises  until  after 
her  death.  Love  of  home,  respect  for  pa- 
rents and  reverence  for  the  Bible  arc 
noble  qualities,  and  there  is  no  wonder 
these  people  prospered. 

The  Baers  of  Lancaster  are  of  ditierent 
origin.  They  are  the  descendants  of  J*_'hn 
Baer,  who  immigrated  from  Switzer- 
land prior  to  1730.  They  are  Swiss 
^[ennonites.  and  most  of  the  Baers  oi 
Lancaster,  York,  Adams.  Cumberland 
and  Perry  counties  belong  to  this  branch 
of  the  familv. 


The  Yost  Family 

BV   J.   IRWIX  YOST,  CENTER   SQUARE,    PA. 


^B^HE  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
I  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV^  in  1685 
sent  out  of  France  and  into  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  Germany  half  a  mil- 
lion refugees,  who  scattered  far  and 
planted  deep  the  seeds  of  protest  against 
political  and  religious  intolerance.  The 
fruit-time  of  popular  discontent  came  a 
generation  la-ter,  when  all  Europe  was 
ripe  with  a  harvest  of  unrest.  Out  of  the 
prevailing  disquiet  sprang  the  strong, 
matured  spirit  of  freedom.  From  Amer- 
ica the  beacon  of  Liberty  slione  brightly, 
and  the  irleaming  liijht-shafts  of  crrea-ier 


opportunities  and  a  broader  freedom 
lured  many  to  our  shores.  Ciennany  felt 
the  impulse  and  the  tide  of  immigraiicn 
to  America  began  to  set  in.  From  the 
Palatina-te  some  of  her  best  families, 
fleeing  the  rigors  of  persecution,  mavie 
resolute  venture  of  their  prospects  and 
hoped-for  freedom  by  coming  hither. 

Jacob  Yost,  a  Palatine  Immigrant 
In  company  with  Rev.  George  Michael 
Weiss,  the  first  regularly  ordained  min- 
ister   of    the    Reformed    church    in    thi^ 
count rv,   about    one    hundred   and    nine 
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families  (nearly  400  persons  in  all)  of 
Reformed  people  from  -the  Palatinate 
immif^rated  to  America,  arriving  in  Phil- 
adelphia September  21,  1727.  Among 
that  number  was  Jacob  Yost  (Jost),  the 
pioneer  of  the  present  Yost  family  in 
America.  lie  was  born  in  Germany 
March  16,  1696,  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Zwcibriicken  and  by  occupation  a 
weaver.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country  he  settled  in  Whitpain  township, 
Montgomery  (then  Philadelphia)  coun- 
ty, Pa.,  and  according  to  tradition  carried 
on  the  business  of  weaviiig  in  a  log  house 
which  he  built  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  present  village  of  Center  Square.  He 
was  married  July  11,  1734,  to  Elizabeth 
Schumbach  (Shambaugh).  Six  years 
later  he  purchased  wha-t  is  known  as  the 
"Homestead  Farm.''  removed  thereto, 
developing  and  improving  the  same, 
whilst  engaging  in  many  atTairs  of  local 
importance.  He  was  naturalized  April 
II,  1 761.  According  to  a  peculiar  pro- 
vision of  an  act  of  Parliament  the  time  of 
his  last  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
before  naturalization  is  recorded — ]\Iarch 
22,  1761. 

The  original  certificate,  well  preserved 
and  prized  as  a  unique  document,  is  in 
possession  of  the  writer. 

After  deeding  the  property  to  his  eld- 
est son,  Daniel,  he  retired  from  the  active 
pursuits  of  life,  renioved  to  Philadelphia 
and  lived  with  his  son-in-law,  John  Philip 
Boehm,  Jr.,  "until  his  death.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Race 
Street  German  Reformed  church,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  included  in  the  plot 
known  as  Franklin  Square. 

Jacob  Yost  the  immigrant  had  five 
children,  two  of  whom'  died  in  infancy. 
A  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  married  John 
Philip  Boehm,  Jr.,  son  of  Rev.  John 
Philip  Boehm.  founder  of  the  historic 
Roehm's  Reformed  church  at  Bluebell. 
Pa.  Daniel,  die  oldest  son,  married  Eliz- 
abeth Spare.  Accurate  data  of  the  young- 
est son,  Peter,  have  not  been  completed, 
as  no  descendants  of  his  are  known  to 
exist.  Prominent  descendams  oi  the 
Boehm  branch  are  to-day  found  in  fam- 
ilies bearing  the  names  of  Jones  and 
Clavton. 
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NATURALIZATION  CKUTUICATE   OF  jACuP.   V<»ST 

Daniel  Yost   (2)    and  His  Family 
The  ancestral  name  has  been  carried 
down  thro'  the  progeny  of  Daniel  Yost, 
of  the  second  generation.     He  had  five 
children : 

Jacob,  born  December   12,   1761.  died  March 

25.  1S14; 

Maria,  born  October  3.  1762,  died  November 

26,  18.40; 

Peter,  born  Tanuarv  2S.  176^,  died  September 
16.  1827: 

Abraiiam.  born  March  9.  1767.  died  Septem- 
ber 22.   1S4S; 

Sarah,  born  Januarv  iS.  1772,  died  January 
3.  iS53. 

In  the  list  oi  taxables  of  Whitpain 
township  in  I7(>i  Daniel  Yost  is  returned 
as  a  blacksmith.  He  became  famed  as  a 
manufacturer  of  edged  tools,  inill-acces- 
si^ries.  guns,  etc.  Ho  was  an  expert  me- 
chanic. Entries  in  the  account-N'K">k*  oi 
work  done  in  his  shop  show  that  he  was 
equipped  to  meet  tlie  tlemands  tor  every 
class  oi  iron   and  steel- work   whicli   the 


'In    possession   of   the    writer. 
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surrounding  communities  required,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  sickles,  scythes 
B  and  other  edged  tooLs,  cutting  screws  for 
I  all  purposes,  turning  mill-spindles,  mak- 
ing rillc-barrels  from  iron  furnished  by 
the  customer,  etc. 

!Much  of  the  early  history  of  the  Yosts 
is  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Yost 
farm,  or  "Homestead,"  which  originally 
contained  95  acres,  was  purchased  by 
Jacob  Yost  September  10,  1740,  and  has 
remained  in  unbroken  possession  of  the 
Yost  family  ever  since — a  period  of  166 
years.  This  tract  is  situated  in  W'hitpain 
township,  on  the  Yost  road ;  it  has  lat- 
terly been  known  as  Yost's  saw  and  chop- 
ping mill,  and  "more  than  a  century  ago 
as  Yost's  shops  and  tool-factory.'*'^  Jacob 
Yost  deeded  the  property  to  his  son  Dan- 
iel November  27,  1768.  During  Daniel's 
ownership  tlie  original  tract  was  in- 
creased to  its  present  extent  of  over  130 
acres  by  four  subsequent  purchases.  Not 
earlier  than  1774,  nor  later  than  1781,  a 
saw-mill  was  built,  and  an  extensive  bus- 
iness in  that  line  was  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with  the  tool-manufactory.  It 
is  probable  that  about  this  time,  or  earlier, 
Daniel   also  erected  the  huge   cider-mill 

*Det\veiler. 


and  press  which  did  service  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  ponderous  press  op- 
erated with  wooden  screws,  12  by  14 
inches  in  diameter,  was  removed  less  than 
two  years  ago. 

Because  of  the  enterprise  and  varied 
character  of  business  carried  on  at  this 
place,  also  because  of  their  public  ser- 
vices, the  Yosts  during  Daniel's  careeer 
sprang  into  more  than  ordinary  promi- 
nence. That  distinction  did  not  cease  at 
Daniel's  death  (August  6,  181 2).  for  his 
sons,  Jacob  and  .Abraham,  were  particu- 
lar characters,  both  in  public  otrice  and 
private  life.  Daniel  Yost  by  will  be- 
queathed the  property  to  his  sons,  Jacob 
and  Abraham.  After  Jacob's  death 
Abraham  became  sole  owner  until  his 
death,  when  it  came  into  possession  of  his 
sister  Sarah.  After  her  death  in  1853,  it 
was  purchased  by  Isaac  Yost,  a  nephew 
of  the  fourth  generation,  who  further  im- 
proved the  premises  by  erecting  a  grist- 
mill thereon.  Isaac  lived  upon  the  an- 
cestral estate  until  1874.  when  he  re- 
moved to  his  newly  built  mansion  at  Cen- 
ter Square.  Here  he  died  in  1891  ;  how- 
ever, he  always  retained  possession  of  the 
"Homestead"  farm,  and  it  is  still  the 
property  of  his  undivided  estate. 
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Peter  Yost  (3)  and  His  Descendants 

Of  Daniel  Yost's  children  only  one, 
Peter,  embarked  upon  the  matrimonial 
sea.  He,  Peter  of  the  third  generation, 
was  married  April  3,  1791,  to  Elizabeth 
Ziegler.  The  offspring  of  this  union  were 
eleven  children,  all  of  whom  married. 
Nine  reared  families  and  left  descendants, 
who  at  the  present  time  constitute  the 
distinctive  branches  of  the  Yost  family. 
Ann  Yost,  of  the  fourth  generation,  mar- 
ried John  Henricks,  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren, and  left  descendants  to  the  eighth 
generation,  bearing  the   names  of   Hen- 


Schaffer,  Barlow,  Binder,  ScheiTey,  Bor- 
neman,  Walt  and  Miller.  Abraham  mar- 
ried Maria  Christman,  had  ;;even  chil- 
dren and  left  descendants  to  the  seventh 
generation,  bearing  the  names  of  Yost, 
wSummers,  Murray,  Fitzgerald,  Querns. 
Piatt,  Herbert,  Housenick  and  Smith. 
Mary  married  George  Grubb.  had  two 
children,  and  left  descendants  to  thc 
seventh  generation,  bearing  the  name  of 
Foster.  Michael  married  Johanna  Mc- 
Candless,  had  five  children  and  left  de- 
scendants to  the  seventh  generation. 
bearing   the   name   of   Yost:.      Catharine 
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ricks,  Bechtel,  Dare,  Carson,  Bateman, 
Bertolett,  Cassel,  Yorgey,  Herzel.  Funk, 
Anders,  Tyson,  Latshaw.  Klink.  X'angor- 
den,  Lafferty,  Weiser,  White,  Moser, 
Flunsberger,  Schlotterer  and  Hammel. 
Elizabeth  married  Peter  Reifsnyder  and 
had  no  descendants.  Daniel  married 
Juliana  Missimer,  had  eight  children,  and 
left  descendants  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, bearing  the  names  of  Yost.  Flarley, 
Schwenk,  Hallman.  Wisner,  Zimmer- 
man, Baker  and  Keeler.  Jacob  married 
Hannah  Christman,  had  five  children  and 
left  descendants  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, bearing  the  names  of  Yost,  Krause, 


married  Robert  Brooke,  had  eleven  chil- 
dren and  left  descen-dants  to  the  seventh 
generation,  bearing  the  names  of  Brooke. 
Loughridge,  Fenstermacher.  Denglcr. 
P)essemer.  Jones.  Vogel  and  Fryer.  Isaac 
married  Mary  Reiff.  had  three  children 
and  left  descendants  to  the  seventh  gen- 
eration, bearing  the  names  of  Yost  and 
Beyer.  Sarah  married  Leonard  .Mciz 
and  left  no  descendants.  Peter  married 
Eliza  Werkiser,  had  eight  children  and 
left  descendants  to  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, bearing  the  names  of  Yost.  Freide- 
born.  Missimer.  Martin,  Garber  apd 
Buck. 
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Families  of  Yost  Kin — Yost  Reunions 

Families  of  Yost  kin  are  most  numer- 
ous in  souiheastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
counties  of  Montgomery  and  Philadel- 
phia. Representatives  of  the  branches, 
however,  arc  found  in  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Union.  The  entire 
family  and  descendants  of  Michael  Yost, 
who  was  stricken  with  the  gold-fever  in 
the  early  fifties  and  emigrated  -to  Cali- 
fornia, are  all  residents  of  that  State. 

The  early  Yosts  were  quick  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  institutions  of  our 
country.  They  were  alert  with  progres- 
sive ideas ;  were  strong  patrons  of  educa- 
tion and  always  ready  to  respond  with 
money  or  service  toward  the  needs  of  the 
community,  or  the  larger  affairs  of  pub- 
lic welfare.    In  religious  proclivities  they 


were  and  are  prevailingly  identified  with 
the  Reformed  church. 

The  annual  Yost  family-reunion  has 
been  an  institution  for  nine  years.  The 
interassociation  of  the  several  family- 
branches  and  the  fellowship  thus  engen- 
dered has  proved  a  pleasant  means  of 
gathering  much  of  the  historic  character 
of  our  ancestors.  Of  that,  there  is  all 
reason  to  be  proud.  There  are  prominent 
types  thro'out  the  generations  that  have 
nobly  conserved  the  inherent  strain  of 
Yost  integrity  and  honor,  the  presenta- 
tion of  whose  lives  in  the  present  sketch 
by  the  writer  would  be  fulsome  extol- 
ing.  It  is  enough  for  popular  informa- 
tion to  say  there  is  something  of  rarer 
quality  in  Yost  history  which  historians, 
other  than  those  of  kin.  have  been  pleased 
to  note  and  to  which  thev  accord  the 
meed  of  unqualified  praise. 


The  Slingluff  Family 

.    BY  J.    HOWARD   ELLIS,   XORRISTOWN,    PA 

EIIS  sketch  of  the  Slingluff  fami- 
J^      ly  is  penned  to  comply  with  a  re- 


T^ 


quest  of  the  editor  of  The  Penn 
sylvania-Germax  and  to  preserve  a 
short  outline  of  the  history  of  this  family 
in  America.  We  hope  that  some  one  bet- 
ter qualified  than  the  writer  will  take  up 
the  subject  later  and  give  a  better  ac- 
count thereof. 

Henrich  Schlengelufif,  the  Immigrant 
Elenrich  Schlengeluft*,  my  great-great- 
great-grandfather,  was  a  native  of  Wal- 
deck,  Germany.  He  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land and  afterward  to  America.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II, 
king  of  England,  a  number  of  Palatines 
left  the  fatherland  to  settle  in  the  British 
provinces  of  America.  Henrich  Schlen- 
geluff  was  one  of  seventy-five  who  came 
to  Philadelphia  with  their  families  and 
property,  arriving  August  19,  1729,  in 
the  ship  Mortonhouse,  James  Coultas. 
master,  from  Rotterdam,  but  last  from 
Cowes  (as  shown  by  clearance  dated 
Jane  21.  1729).  He  also  wrote  his  name 
Hendrick  Sligloft*.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Anna  Christiana  and  his 
daughter  Apalis.* 

*S»'e   Riipp's   "Thirty   Thousand   Names." 


.After  being  in  this  country  a  while  he 
thought  it  better  to  spell  his  name  as  it 
was  pronounced  in  English.  SlingJiiif. 
He  had  lived  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Ha- 
nau,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  Hesse- 
Xassau.  In  religion  he  was  a  German 
Baptist,  the  corporate  name  of  which  de- 
nomination now  is  German  Baptist 
Brethren.  He  purchased  land  in  Saliord 
township,  Philadelphia  county,  and  prior 
to  1734  paid  what  were  called  quit-rents, 
a  rent  reserved  by  the  proprietary  in  the' 
grant  of  land  upon  payment  of  which  the 
landholder  was  to  be  freed  from  all  other 
taxes.  Later  he  purchased  land  in  Chel- 
tenham township.  Philadelphia  county. 
By  occupation  he  was  a  weaver  and  a 
farmer,  pursuits  frequently  combined  at 
that  time.  He  also  had  what  was  then 
called  a  nursery  plantation.  In  1746  he 
purchased  the  land  where  now  stands  tlie 
Gorman  Baptist  church  with  graveyard 
adjoining,  at  Xo.  661 1  Germantown 
avenue.  Philadelphia,  the  first  church  of 
his  denomination  in  America. 

In  1760  Henrich  Slingluff  deeded  liiis 
land  to  the  f<Hir  trustees  of  the  above- 
named  church.  Many  oi  his  grandchil- 
dren  and   some   of   his   great-grandchil- 
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dren  arc  buried  at  -this  church,  in  which 
he  took  a  great  interest. 

Henrich  SUnc^hiff  died  at  his  home  in 
CheUcnham  township  December  13, 
1779,  aged  eighty- four  years.  lie  left 
four  chilch'en :  John,  Henry,  Christiana 
and  Ehzabeth ;  also  one  grandchild,  John 
Bechtelsheimer,  son  of  his  deceased 
daughter  Sophia. 

John  Slingluff  I  and  Family 

John  Slingluff  I,  son  of  the  immigrant 
Henrich,  was  born  May  12,  1735,  and 
died  November  18,  1785.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  SHngluflfs  in  America. 
His  brother  Henry  SlinglulT  H,  who  was 
born  October  12,  1736,  and  died  in  1810, 
remained  unmarried  all  his  life.  He  was 
quite  a  writer  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  translating  German  works, 
largely  of  a  reli-^iious  character,  into 
English.  John  Slingluff  married  Cath- 
arine Robb,  April  10,  1759.  Children 
were  born  to  -them  as  follows : 

Joseph,  born  Feb.  28,  1760; 

Hannah,  born  April  5,  1761; 

John  H,  born  Sept.  ir,  1762; 

Richard,    born    April    2,    1764,    died    Oct    21, 

1767; 

Susanna,  born   Feb.   28,    1766,   died   Oct.   26, 

1767; 
Samuel,  born  Feb.  5,  1768; 
Henry,  born  Oct.   18,   1769; 
Susanna  H,  born  March  5,  1772; 
Jesse,  born  Jan.  i,  1775. 

Descendants  of  Jesse  SUngluff  (3) 

This  Jesse  SlinglutY,  of  the  third  gen- 
eration, located  in  Baltimore,  and  his  de- 
scendants are  now  widely  scattered  in 
^laryland,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. His  son  Jesse  H,  one  of  eleven 
children,  had  fifty-four  grandchildren. 
Jesse  Slingluff,  the  first  of  the  name,  was 
a  wholesale  grocer  and  commission-mer- 
chant in  Baltimore.  The  firm-name  ap- 
pears in  the  first  directory  of  Baltimore 
published  in  1796.  as  Bohn  &  Slingluff. 

George  \\'.  Slingluff"  was  a  merchant 
in  Canal  Dover,  Tuscarawas  county, 
Ohio.  Members  of  the  family  founded 
the  towns  of  Xew  Philadelphia  and  Ca- 
nal Dover,  Ohio. 

Howe's  History  of  Ohio  says  that 
Isaac  SlinglutY  (4).  son  of  Jesse  Sling- 
luff  I,   was  a   farmer  and   inlierited   the 


Avalon  estate  in  Carroll  county.  The 
oldest  daughter  of  Jesse  I  married  Thom- 
as E.  Hambleton.  a  wholesale  dry-g(x>di 
merchant  of  Bakimore,  and  had  several 
children.  One  of  these,  Jesse  S.  Ham- 
bleton, died  in  Nicaragua  with  Walker, 
the  filibuster;  John  A.  Hambleton  was 
member  of  the  banking-firm  of  Hamble- 
ton &  Co.,  in  Baltimore ;  another  s^nu, 
Francis  Hambleton,  is  chief  engineer  uf 
the  city  gas-works  and  was  for  a  time 
with  the  Winans  in  Ru.^sia  and  England. 
The  members  of  -this  branch  of  the 
family  have  been  prominent  in  the  legal 
and  mercantile  professions,  in  banking, 
politics  and  farming.  They  have  been 
educated  in  Fleidelberg  University.  Ger- 
many, in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
University  of  I^eimsylvania  and  other 
leading  institutions. 

Descendants  of  John  Slingluff  II  (3) 

John  Slingluff  H  (3),  my  great- 
grandfather, married  Mary  Hallman. 
daughter  of  Anthony  and  Mary  (S<ree- 
per)  Hallman  and  great-granddaughter 
of  William  Streeper.  who  at  one  ti?ne 
owned  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Philadelphia  county.  They  had  these 
children:  Samuel,  John,  Mary,  Catha- 
rine. Flannah,  Henry  and  William  H. 

Samuel  Slingluff  (4)  married  Sarah 
Levering.  They  had  one  child.  Clarissa 
Howell,  born  October  iS.  1818.  died  No- 
vember 26,  1839. 

John  SlinglutY  HI  (4)  married  and 
had  one  son.  Christoplier. 

Mary  Slingluff*  (4)  married  John 
Harner,  who  moved  to  Lancaster  county, 
where  a  large  number  of  his  descendants 
are  living. 

Catharine  Slingluff  (4)  married  John 
Funk. 

Hannah  SlinglutY  ^4)  married  Casper 
Schla-ter. 

Henr\  Slingluff*  (4),  my  grandfather, 
married  Elizabeth  Schlater  and  had  these 
eleven  children:  Emma,  Ellen.  Rachel. 
Hannah.  Sarah.  Mary  Ann.  William. 
Casper,  Samuel  H..  John  and  Maggie 
Of  these.  Emma,  Ellen  and  Rachel  die<i 
unmarried. 

Hannah  SlinglutY  (5)  married  Charles 
T.  Davis,  oi  Lower  Providence,  and  ha<l 
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five  children  :  John  R.,  Elizabeth,  Plan- 
nah,  Charlotte  and  Ellen.  Of  these, 
John  R.  married  Maggie  O'Brien  of 
Port  Providence;  Elizabeth  first  married 
Charles  Gibson,  deceased,  and  is  now  the 
wife  of  Marry  Brookes,  of  Xorth  Wales ; 
Hannah  married  Charles  P.  Shoemaker, 
of  Upper  Dublin ;  Charlotte  is  teaching 
school  in  Philadelphia,  and  Ellen  is  at 
home.    Mrs.  Davis  died  in  July,  1906. 

Sarah  Slingluff  (5)  married  Samuel 
S.  Griffin,  of  Cpper  Providence,  and  had 
tw^o  children :  Henry  S.,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  Mary  Ann,  who  married 
Charles  Holm. 

Mary  Ann  Slingluft  (5)  married  Reu- 
ben A.  Ellis  and  had  six  children.  Of 
these,  J.  Howard  married  E.  Lettie  T. 
Wentz,  of  Upper  Dublin  :  Henry  S.,  now 
deceased,  married  ]\Iary  Ann  Miller,  of 
Upper  Providence  ;  Catharine  is  unmar- 
ried and  lives  in  Xorristown  :  Elizabeth 
married  George  Garner,  of  Xorth  Wales, 
deceased,  and  is  now  living  in  Jersey 
City ;  J.  Reiner  married  Lizzie  Ford,  of 
North  \\'ales,  and  is  living  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  Samuel  H.  is  married  to  Jennie 
Mayne  and  lives  near  Eagleville,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pa. 

William  Slinglufif  (5)  married  Mar- 
garet Sheppard,  of  Horsham.  Montgom- 
ery county,  and  had  six  children.  Of 
these,  Emma  died  unmarried ;  William, 
deceased,  was  married  to  Ella  Long ; 
Levi  married  Adella  Berkheimer ;  George 
married  his  brother  William's  widow ; 
Henry  married  Flora  Kreusen.  and  Cas- 
per married  Alice  Suggard,  of  German- 
town. 

Casper  Slingluff  (5)  married  Harriet 
Wood ;  their  children  were  Mary  E., 
Annie,  Charles  and  one  who  died  in  in- 
fancy. ]\Iary  E.  died  unmarried :  Annie 
married  Samuel  Ramey  and  Charles 
married  Elizabeth  IMitchel. 

Samuel  Slingluff  (5)  married  Aman- 
da Hagy  and  had  two  children :  John  W., 
who  married  Lla  Hallman.  and  Martha, 
who  first  married  Fratik  Ereas,  deceased, 
and  then  a  Mr.  Maris. 

Johp  Slingluff'  (5)  married  Kate  Xice 
and  is  now  living  near  Sidney.  Xeb.  They 
had  two  children:  Harper,  who  died  un- 
married, and  Mary,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Davis. 


WILLIAM   H.   SLINGLUFF    (4  • 
From    Btan's    History    of    MontgomfTy   County 

Maggie  Slingluff  (5)  married  John 
Kindy,  of  Upper  Providence,  and  had 
two  children:  J.  Henry  and  John  Albert. 
J.  Flenry.  now  deceased,  married  .\dah 
Hallman.  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Schrader  (  ?)  and  now  lives 
in  Corry.  Pet. ;  John  Albert  married  Em- 
ma Davis. 

William  Slingluff"  (4).  youngest  son 
of  John  Slingluff'  H,  married  Mary 
Knorr.  For  a  full  sketch  of  him.  his 
family  and  business-life  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Biographical  Annals  oi  Moiu- 
gomerv  coiuuy.  Pa..  \'ol.  I.  page  2S0. 
and  History  of  Montgomery  County,  by 
Theodore  W.  Boan.  page  474. 

Schlingloffs    in    Germany — Family-History    in 

Preparation 

There  are  two  branches  of  the  Schlen- 
geluff*  family,  one  hailing  from  Waldeck- 
Pvrmont.  the  other   from  the  neii:)ib">r- 
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hood  of  Ilanau,  in  Ilessc-Xassau.  The 
Schlengeluffs  rcmaininp^  in  the  father- 
land now  write  their  name  Schhngloff. 
Mr.  Charles  Schlingloff,  of  Baltimore,  is 
a  member  of  this  branch. 

The  Schlingloffs  of  Hanau  in  Ger- 
many have  been  largely  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry.  Heinrich  Jus- 
tus Schlinglofif  was  a  poet  and  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Frankfurter  Journal.  The 
family-name,  according  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Vilmar,  of  Marburg,  Germany, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  the  derivation  of 


German  family-names  {Dcutschcs  Sa- 
mcnhiichlcin),  was  originally  Schling- 
wolff,  signifying  a  devouring  wolf,  or 
one  who  could  devour  a  wolf. 

At  the  eleventh  reunion  of  the  Sling- 
luff  family,  held  August  i6,  1906,  a  large 
representation  thereof  elected  Charles 
Bohn  Slinglutt.  of  Baltimore,  family-his- 
torian, lie  is  getting  out  a  history  of 
the  family  and  hopes  to  have  it  ready  bv 
the  time  of  the  next  reunion,  to  be  held  ai 
Zieber's  Park,  near  Xorristown,  Pa.,  on 
the  third  Thursday  of  August,  1907. 


The    Hartman  Family 

BY    W.    L.    HARTMAN,    GEIGERS    MILLS,    PA. 


Hartmans  All  Over  the  Country 

ONE  of  the  families  whose  members 
and  descendants  are  scattered 
widely  thro'out  all  sections  of 
the  country  is  the  Hartman  family.  Peo- 
ple bearing  this  name  are  known  to  in- 
habit practically  all  States  of  the  Union. 
Whether  they  all  descended  from  one 
common  parent  stock  we  do  not  positive- 
ly know,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that, 
should  the  family-history  be  traced  back 
into  the  mother  country  thro'  three  or 
four  centuries,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  Hartmans  w^ere 
of  kindred  origin. 

The  purpose  of  this  sketch  is  merely  to 
trace  the  history  of  one  branch  of  the 
family  as  far  as  known.  It  is  hoped  that 
any  members  of  the  family  who  may  read 
this  sketch  and  who  know  something 
about  other  brandies  will  feel  free  to  in- 
form the  writer  of  such  facts  as  they  may 
happen  to  have  in  their  possession,  so 
that  perhaps  some  common  source  or  ori- 
gin of  the  families  may  be  discovered 
and  the  history  of  each  individual  branch 
may  be  proven  to  be  but  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  whole  tree. 

A  great  many  Hartmans  are  found  in 
all  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  Berks  county  one  branch  of  the 
family  lives  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Reading,  while  another  lives  in  the  valley 
north  of  Reading.  Whether  those  two 
branches  are  closely  related  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined.    This  paper  will  be 


concerned  wholly  with  that  branch  of  the 
family  originally  living  to  the  north  of 
Reading,  but  which  has  since  spread 
thro'  Schuylkill.  Columbia.  Lycoming 
and  other  northern  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  thro'  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West. 

John  Hartman,  Immigrant  and  Pioneer 
The  earliest  pioneer  of  this  family. 
John  Hartman,  according  to  the  records, 
came  to  America  about  tlie  year  1767. 
He  hailed  from  the  Rhine  country  in 
Germany,  and  made  the  passage  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  ship  Crawford,  landing 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  A  romance 
is  connected  with  the  story  of  his  emigra- 
tion to  America.  He  was  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  whose  name  is  unknown,  but 
who  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by 
Hartman's  parents.  In  spite  oi  opposi- 
tion to  his  betrothed,  Hartman  decided 
to  marry  the  girl  oi  his  choice  and  emi- 
grated to  America  to  overcome  or  escape 
the  parental  prejudice.  In  America  they 
settled  in  Exeter  township,  now  Berks 
county,  where  Hartman  was  employed  as 
a  miller  at  P)ishop's  mill,  a  property  now 
owned  by  George  Wamsher.  L'n fortun- 
ately the  happiness  ox  this  romantic  pil- 
grimage from  the  fatherland  was  short- 
lived, for  in  the  first  year  oi  their  weilded 
life  Hartman's  young  bride  died,  withoiu 
issue.  Afterwards  Hartman  married  a 
widow  by  the  name  oi  I^leiler.  and  from 
this  union  were  b^rn  tive  children,  twvi 
sons  and  three  daughters:  John.  Micluol, 
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Mrs.  Wells,  Mrs.  Harry  Sylvis  and  Cath- 
arine. 

John  Ilartman  later  settled  on  what  is 
now  the  old  Ilartman  homestead,  lately 
owned  by  Henry  Ilartman,  deceased,  and 
still  possessed  by  his  estate,  near  Temple, 
Muhlenberg  (then  Alsace)  township, 
Berks  county.  John  Hartman  and  his 
wife  are  buried  in  Reading,  Pa,,  on  the 
present  site  of  Trinity  Lutheran  church. 
As  this  church  was  built  in  1799,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartman  must  have  died, 
prior  to  -that  date. 

John  Hartman  (2)  and  Family 

John  Hartman  (2)  was  probably 
born  at  Bishop's  mill  in  Exeter  township. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  spent  practically 
all  his  long  life  on  the  old  homestead  at 
Temple.  He  was  married  to  Sophia 
Mary  ]\Iaurer.  John  Hartman  (2) 
owned  property  extensively  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Temple — several  farms  be- 
sides the  old  homestead,  and  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  woodland  now  owned  joint- 
ly by  Frederic  Llartman,  the  estate  of 
Henry  Hartman  and  George  C.  Hart- 
man. John  (2)  increased  these  posses- 
sions by  the  purchase  of  the  Tem.ple 
(now  Graul's)  hotel-property,  but  this 
was  again  sold  upon  the  settlement  of 
his  estate.  He  also  bought  the  farm  ad- 
joining the  old  homestead  on  the  west. 
This  farm  is  now  owned  and  was  at  one 
time  occupied  by  Frederic  Hartman.  and 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  history  of 
the  family.  John  (2)  and  his  wife  are 
buried  in  the  Alsace  church  graveyard, 
but  they  had  originally  been  buried  in 
the  burial-ground  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
church  at  Reading.  Their  bodies  were 
removed  to  Alsace  church  by  their  sons 
about  1S60.  -when  the  Trinity  burial- 
ground  was  used  for  other  purposes.  This 
ground  extended  from  the  church  on 
Washington  street  along  Xorth  Sixth 
street  back  to  and  beyond  Walnut  street. 
The  Hartmans  were  buried  close  to  the 
church-editicc.  The  writer's  father  well 
remembers  the  occasion  of  ^frs.  Hart- 
man's  burial.  This  took  place  about 
185.2,  a  time  when  the  Schuylkill  river 
was  practically  witliout  brid.:::es,  as  the 
flood   of    1850   had   carried    them   away. 


Among  the  bridges  destroyed  was  Leiss's 
bridge.  George  C.  Hartman  and  his  fa- 
ther Daniel  crossed  the  river  in  a  row- 
boat,  driving  to  the  funeral  with  a  team 
borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  Jared  Miller. 
The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  William  Pauli.  John  Hartman  (2) 
died  prior  to  1830  at  the  age  of  about  54 
years,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters:  John,  Daniel,  Frederic,  Elizabeth 
and  Mary, 

John  Hartman  (3)  and  Descendants 

John  Hartman  (3)  was  born  on  the  old 
homestead  at  Temple.  He  lived  there 
during  his  entire  life  and  after  his  fa- 
ther's death  became  owner  of  all  his  real 
estate  except  the  hotel-property,  which 
was  sold.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Schaefler  and  his  occupation  was  farm- 
ing. He  also  owned  an  iron-ore  mine 
situated  in  the  woodland-tract  on  South 
Mountain,  east  of  Temple.  The  ore  from 
the  mine  was  taken  by  teams  to  Eckert's 
furnace  in  Reading.  John  Hartman  (3) 
never  operated  the  mine  himself,  but  he 
held  a  royalty  on  its  products.  He  was 
in  good  financial  circumstances  and  was 
prominently  known  as  a  money-lender. 
]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  John  Hartman  (3)  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  five  sons  and 
one  daughter:  Amos  (4),  John  (4). 
Frederic  (4).  Daniel  (4),  Henry  (4)  and 
Sophia  ]\Iaria  (4).  Both  parents  are 
buried  in  the  Alsace  church  cemetery. 

Amos  Hartman  (4)  was  born  on  the 
old  homestead  at  Temple,  as  were  all  his 
brothers  and  his  >ister.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  John  (3).  he  bought  the 
homestead  and  later  sold  it  to  his  brother 
LTenry.  Frederic  took  the  property  ad- 
joining it  on  the  west,  where  Amos  had 
lived  and  which  he  had  farmed  for  his 
father  prior  to  the  latter's  death.  After 
John's  (3)  death  Amos  moved  to  the 
homestead,  while  Mrs.  Hartman  with  her 
sons  Frederic  and  Henry  took  posses- 
sii^n  ot  the  farm  vacated  by  Amos.  .-\mos 
later  bought  and  moved  to  a  large  farm 
in  Spring  township,  near  Cacix>sing.  .\t- 
torwards  he  bought  the  Jacob  Kirst 
property  near  Xorth  Reading  and  moved 
uptMi  it.  He  also  bought  the  adjoining 
property  now  occupied  by  ("larson  Huv- 
ett,  where  he  died.    r>oth  he  and  his  wife. 
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FREDERIC    S.    HART.MAN     (4) 

nee  Rebecca  Yost,  are  buried  in  the  Al- 
sace church  cemetery.  Amos  and  Re- 
becca Hartman  were  the  parents  of  four 
children,  one  son  and  three  daughters: 
Frank  Y,  (5),  ]\[ary  (5),  Susan  (5)  and 
Clara  (5). 

Frank  Y.  Hartman  (5)  was  born  at 
Temple,  but  later  bought  and  is  now  oc- 
cupying the  Kirst  farm  near  North 
Reading.  He  was  married  to  Sarah 
Reber  and  the  union  was  blessed  with 
three  children:  Edwin  R.  (6),  Xora  (6), 
and  Paul  (6),  who  died  in  infancy.  Mary 
(5)  was  married  to  Adam  Rothcrmel,  of 
Muhlenberg  township,  and  mother  of  a 
large   family.     She  is  no  longer   living. 

Susan  (5)  was  married  to  John  Bern- 
hart,  deceased,  and  by  him  was  the  mo- 
ther of  one  son,  Charles  (6).  She  was 
again  married  -to  Carson  Huyett.  who  has 
been  referred  to  above.  This  union  has 
been  blessed  wi-th  three  children,  X'ictor 
and  two  others.  Clara  (5)  was  married 
to  William  Krick  anti  is  now  living  at 
Sinking  Springs,  Pa. 

John  Hartman  (4),  Amos's  brother, 
was  born  at  Temple  and  in  his  youth 
journeyed  to  Ohio,  which  in  diose  times. 
when  traveling-facilities  were  poor,  was 


considered  the  Far  West.  There  he  died 
and  was  buried.  He  was  about  23  years 
of  age  and  at  the  -time  of  his  death  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Dunklc. 

Frederic  S.  Hartman  (4),  as  stated 
above,  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  at 
'J  emple  and  for  a  while  lived  on  the 
farm  adjoining,  which  is  still  owned  by 
him.  He  later  bought  a  property  along 
the  Reading  and  Pottsville  -turnpike  near 
Cross  Keys,  where  he  still  lives.  He  is 
the  best  educated  member  of  this  family, 
having  attended  the  school  at  Trappe 
during  his  youth.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
number  of  large  farms.  He  is  now 
about  76  years  of  age.  He  was  married 
to  Amanda  High  and  is  the  father  of  six 
children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters: 
John  H.  (5),  James  (5),  deceased.  Marv 
A.  E.  (5),  Sallie  H.  (5),  Bertha  S.  (5) 
and  Emma  M.  (5). 

John  H.  Hartman  (5)  was  born  at 
Temple  and  in  his  early  manhood  went 
west  to  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  where  he 
was  employed  in  a  bank  and  interested  in 
real  estate.  While  living  in  Kansas  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Augusta  Wardman, 
and  from  -this  union  was  born  one  son, 
John  R.  (6).  He  is  ac  present  located  in 
tMiiladelphia,  where  he  is  with  Felix  Is- 
man,  a  prominent  real-estate  broker. 

Mary  A.  (5)  is  the  wife  of  John  Bech- 
tel  and  is  living  in  Pottsville.  Pa.,  where 
her  husband  is  on  the  staff  oi  the  ''Min- 
ers' Journal."  She  graduated  from  the 
Keystone  S-tate  Xormal  School  in  1SS3. 
yiv.  and  Mrs.  Bechtel  are  the  parents  oi 
seven  children,  all  daughters:  Esther 
(6),  deceased,  Ruth  (6),  Martha  (,6). 
Bertha  (6),  Laura  (6),  Marian  (6)  and 
Florence  (6).  Sallie  H.  (5)  is  the  wife 
of  Charles  Krick,  who  holds  an  import- 
ant position  with  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  and  is  at  present  loca-tcd 
in  Wilmington.  Del.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Krick's  family  consists  oi  nine  children, 
seven  sons  and  two  daughters:  Jonasi^O), 
deceased,  George  (6),  Catiiarine  ^6). 
Charles  (6),  John  (6),  deceased,  Fred- 
eric io),  Helen  (^6),  James  (6)  and 
Daniel  (,0).  Bertha  S.  (5)  and  Emma 
M.  (5)  are  living  at  homo  with  their  par- 
ents near  Tuckcrton.  Pa.  P.oth  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Keystone  State  Xormal 
School. 
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Daniel  Hartman  (4),  son  of  John  (3), 
was  born  at  Temple  and  died  at  home  at 
the  age  of  twenty.    He  w'as  not  married. 

Menry  Hartman  (4)  was  born  at  Tem- 
ple and  took  possession  of  the  homestead 
after  i-t  was  vacated  by  his  brother  Amos. 
He  was  always  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
tho'  he  owned  a  limestone  quarry  near 
Evansville,  Berks  county.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  treasurer  of  the  school- 
board  of  Muhlenberg  township,  also  a 
member  and  director  of  the  Oley  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  He  was  married 
to  Sarah  Dunkle,  and  the  family  con- 
sisted of  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
dauglvters:  John  D.  (5),  Bertha  (5)  and 
Nora  (5).  Air.  Hartman  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1905,  and  is  buried  at  Alsace  church. 
His  widow  is  now  living  in  Temple. 
John  D.  (5)  was  married  to  Elnora  Pot- 
teiger.  They  moved  to  a  large  farm 
near  Evansville,  Pa.,  but  later  John  re- 
turned to  Temple  and  worked  for  his  fa- 
ther. He  is  now  farming  in  Ontelaunee 
township  on  a  farm  owned  by  his  father's 
estate,  near  Schlegel's  mill.  He  is  the 
father  of  two  daughters:  Xorma  (6),  re- 
cently married  to  Elmer  Bridegam,  and 
Stella  (6).  Bertha  {5)  is  married  to 
Valentine  Hartman  and  is  living  on  a 
farm  about  a  mile  east  of  Temple,  along 
the  East  Penn  Railroad.  They  are  the 
parents  of  one  child,  a  daughter.  Nora 
(5)  is  living  at  home  with  her  mother  in 
Temple. 

Daniel  Hartman   (3)    and   Descendants 

Daniel  Har-tman  (3),  son  of  John  (2) 
and  his  wife  Sophia  }^Iary,  was  born  in 
Alsace,  now  ^Muhlenberg  township,  at 
Temple,  Deceniber  8.  1799.  He  was  an 
extensive  traveler  in  his  early  manhood, 
traveling  west  as  far  as  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  north  into  Canada.  In  those  times  all 
traveling  had  to  be  done  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, except  occasionally  when  it  was 
possible  to  travel  by  stcam-boa-t.  For  a 
while  he  lived  in  Chester  county,  where 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Quaker  fam- 
ily. At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  was 
married  to  Anna  Ulrich,  and  to  them 
were  born  six  children,  three  sons  and 
three  daughters:  George  C.  (4),  Daniel 
(4),  John  (4),  ]\Iary  (4),  Ellen  (4)  and 
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Alary  (4).  Daniel  (3)  lived  for  a  while 
near  Faust's  mill  in  what  was  then  Maid- 
encreek  township,  but  is  now  Ontelaunee. 
Flere  George  C.  was  born.  Later  they 
moved  to  the  Bodey  property  near  Bo- 
dey's  school-house.  Muhlenberg  town- 
ship, now  owned  by  Frank  Hahn.  Here 
they  lived  for  about  two  years,  when  he 
bought  the  property  .now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  Jacob  Reeser  in  Bern  town- 
ship. He  also  bought  the  adjoining  Fox 
property.  Here  Daniel  lived  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  April  5,  1876.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Hartman  are  buried  in  Ep- 
ler's  church  cemetery. 

George  C.  Hartman  (4),  as  stated 
above,  was  born  in  Maidencreek.  now 
Ontelaunee  township.  His  father  moved 
to  r)ern  when  George  was  scarcely  three 
years  of  age.  In  1861  he  was  married  to 
Rebecca  J.  Leinbach  and  during  the  tirst 
year  of  their  wedded  life  they  lived  with 
his  father  on  the  farm.  About  that  time 
Daniel  Hartman  (3)  bought  a  farm- 
prc^perty  in  Penn  ti>wnship.  near  Bern 
churcii,  on  wiiich  George  and  his  wife 
movetl  and  stayed  for  two  years.  Then 
he  again  returned  to  Bern  and  <o«.^k  his 
father's  farm.  The  following  year  Dan- 
iel bought  the  Hain  farm  in  Bern  town- 
ship   along    the    Schuylkill    river.    aK^vo 
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Felix's  clam,  and  George  moved  to  this 
place,  where  he  stayed  for  twenty-three 
years.  Some  time  before  his  father's 
death  in  1876,  George  bought  this  prop- 
erty. While  tilling  this  farm  he  was  also 
engaged  in  the  lime  and  coal  business, 
manufacturing  and  selling  lime  with  two 
partners  under  the  firm-name  of  Hart- 
man,  Kramer  &  Ulrich.  All  of  their  lime 
was  shipped  by  canal-boat  along  the 
Schuylkill  river  to  Reading,  the  lower 
part  of  Berks  and  Montgomery  and  Ches- 
ter counties.  In  1886  he  bought  the  large 
quarries  of  Leinbach  &  Brother,  located 
just  above  Felix's  dam  at  Cedar  Hill  and 
adjoining  his  former  property.  He  mov- 
ed with  his  family  to  this  property  in 
1888  and  was  engaged  wholly  in  the  lime 
and  coal  business  until  1898,  when  he 
moved  to  West  Leesport,  Pa.,  where  he 
has  lived  in  retirement  since.  He  still 
owns  the  Cedar  Hill  property  and  the 
large  farm  adjoining  i-t,  besides  having  a 
number  of  other  interests.  He  is  an  in- 
telligent, broad-minded  man,  who  has  al- 
ways appreciated  the  value  of  a  liberal 
education.  All  his  sons  are  college-grad- 
uates and  engaged  in  business  or  profes- 
sional careers.  George  C.  Hartman's 
family  consists  of  eight  children,  six  sons 
and   two    daughters:    John    D.    L.    (5), 


George  W.  (5),  Irvin  H.  (5)  Franklin 
O.  (5)  Harrison  E.  (5),  Winfield  L.  (5), 
Mary  A.  (5)  and  Carrie  J.  (5). 

John  D.  L.  Hartman  (5)  was  born  in 
Penn  township  in  1865.  ^^^  attended  <lic 
Keystone  State  Normal  School,  as  did 
all  of  George  C.'s  children  except  Mary. 
In  1883  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  by  Daniel 
Ermentrout.  the  Congressional  repre- 
sentative of  -the  Berks-Lehigh  district. 
He  is  at  present  a  captain  in  the  First  U. 
S.  Cavalry  and  has  seen  service*  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  western  and  frontier 
States,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  Lately 
he  was  an  instructor  of  military  art  in 
the  L'.  S.  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Scho«:.l 
and  StatT  College  at  l-'ort  Leavenworth. 
Kansas.  In  1894  he  was  married  to  Helen 
C  \\'ard,  whose  father  is  now  colonel  of 
the  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

George  W.  Hartman  (5)  was  born  in 
Bern  township,  as  were  all  of  the  family 
except  John.  After  attending  the  State 
Normal  School  and  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  several  years,  he  entered 
Franklin  and  r^Iarshall  College,  whence 
he  graduated  in  1895.  He  later  attended 
the  Harvard  Physical  Culture  School  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed   church.      While    at    the    latter 
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place  he  held  the  position  of  physical  in- 
structor in  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege. He  is  a-t  present  in  the  Reformed 
ministry  and  is  located  at  Orwigsburg, 
Schuylkill  county.  He  was  married  in 
1901  to  Carrie  M.  Reed,  of  Doylestown, 
Pa.,  a  graduate  of  the  Keystone  State 
Normal  School.  They  are  the  parents  of 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter: 
George  E.  (6)  and  Esther  L.  (6). 

Irvin  H.  Hartman  (5),  af-ter  attend- 
ing the  Keystone  State  Normal  School 
and  teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  a 
number  of  terms,  prepared  for  a  medical 
course  at  Palatinate  College.  Myerstown, 
Pa.  In  1892  he  entered  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1S95.  E^or 
a  year  he  served  as  residt-n:  physician  at 
S*t.  Joseph's  Hospital.  Reading.  Since 
then  he  has  practiced  medicine  in  West 
Reading  and  is  now  located  in  the  city 
proper.  He  has  at  various  times  been  on 
the  visiting  staffs  of  both  the  Reading 
and  St.  Joseph's  Hospitals.  In  1899  he 
was  married  to  Frances  E.  Moser,  of 
Greenville,  Pa.  They  have  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Katharine  {6). 

Frank  O.  Har-tman  (5)  also  attended 
the  Keystone  State  Xormal  School  and 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Palatinate  College, 
and  entered  Franklin  and  Marshall  in 
1894,  graduating  in  1898.  Since  then  he 
has  served  as  principal  of  the  Leesport 
(Pa.)  high  school,  professor  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  city  high  school  of  Frank- 
lin, Pa.,  principal  of  -the  Bernville  (Pa.) 
high  school,  and  is  now  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Sinking  Springs.  Pa.  He 
was  married  in  1901  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Kaufman,  of  West  Leesport,  Pa.,  and 
their  familv  consists  of  two  daughters, 
Clara  R.  (6)  and  Mary  E.  (6). 

Harrison.  E.  Hartman  (5),  after  at- 
tending the  Xormal  School  and  teaching 
for  a  number  of  terms,  -took  a  business- 
course  at  Palm's  College  of  Business  in 
Philadelphia.  After  graduating  he  taught 
in  this  Institution  for  a  few  years.  Ele  is 
at  present  a  partner  in  the  real-estate 
firm  of  Barber.  Hartman  &  Company, 
Philadelphia.     He  is  not  married. 

Winheld  L.  Hartman  (5)  graduated 
from  the  Keystone  State  Xormal  School 
in    1897.     After  teaching   in   the   public 


schools  he  prepared  for  college  in  Perki- 
omen  .Seminary,  Pennsburg.  He  entered 
Princeton  University  in  1900,  graduating 
in  1904.  Since  that  time  he  has  held  the 
position  of  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek 
in  Perkiomen  Seminary.  In  1905  he  was 
married  to  Sophia  E.  Zerr,  of  Geigers 
Mills,  Pa. 

Mary  A.  Hartman  (5),  the  oldest  of 
the  children  of  George  C.  Hartman,  was 
born  in  P.ern  township.  In  1886  she  was 
married  to  James  G.  Kauffman,  a  pro- 
gressive young  farmer  of  Center  town- 
ship, Berks  county.  Their  union  has 
been  blest  with  nine  children,  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Winfield  (G),  de- 
ceased, David  (6),  Laura  (6),  deceased, 
George  (6),  Mabel  (6).  James  (6). 
lohn  (6),  deceased,  Irvin  (6)  and 
Harry  (6). 

Carrie  J.  Hartman  (5)  graduated  from 
the  Keystone  State  Xormal  School  in 
1899  ^"^'l  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ontelautiee  township  for  four  years.  In 
1903  she  was  married  to  Mordecai  S. 
Parvin,  of  East  Berklev.  Pa.  They  had 
one  child,  a  son,  Jacob  H.  (6),  deceased. 

]\Iary  Hartman  (4).  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel (3)  and  sister  of  George  C.  (4),  died 
in  infancy  at  the  age  of  about  one  year. 

Daniel  Hartman  (4)  also  died  in  in- 
fancy, a-t  the  age  of  about  two  years. 

John  Flartman  (4)  was  born  in  Bern 
and  died  at  home  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

Alary  Hartman  (4),  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  (3)  who  was  named  Mary, 
died  at  her  home  in  Born  in  her  eigh- 
teenth year. 

Ellen  Hartman  (4)  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  Daniel  Hartman's  family  besides 
George  C.  who  livetl  to  rear  a  family  of 
her  own.  Slie  was  born  in  I'ern  town- 
ship in  1845.  ^he  became  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Reeser  of  Center  township  and  for 
a  time  they  lived  in  Bern  with  Mr.  Hart- 
man. In  about  1873  ^^^-  Roeser  bought 
the  farm  of  Daniel  ILirtman.  located  near 
Leiss's  bridge.  I'ern  tcnvnship.  and  Mr. 
Hartman  had  his  home  with  them  until 
the  -time  oi  liis  death,  in  .\pril,  1876.  Mrs. 
Reeser  tlied  in  .August.  1^,02,  and  is  bur- 
icvl  in  Epler's  church  cemetery.  Slie  was 
the  mother  of  four  childreTi,  one  son  and 
three  daughters:  James  (5).  \"aleria  (5). 
Mamie  (^5)  and  Elizabeth  ^^5). 
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James  Reeser  (5)  is  married  to  Kath- 
erine  Ammarell  of  Hern  and  is  living  at 
present  in  Reading.  His  family  consists 
of  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters:  Samuel  (6),  John  (6),  James 
(6),  Clara  (6)  and  Katie  (6). 

Valeria  Reeser  is  the  wife  of  John 
M.  Tobias,  who  is  at  present  the  tenant 
on  the  farm  of  George  C.  Hartman  along 
Felix's  dam  in  Bern.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  To- 
bias are  the  parents  of  five  children,  all 

(To  be 


sons:  Ammon  (6),  Clayton   (6),  Daniel 
(6),  Wayne  (6)  and  Jonathan  (6). 

Mamie  Reeser  is  married  to  Ammon 
IIofTman  and  is  living  on  her  father's 
farm  in  Cumru  township,  Berks  county. 
Her  family  consists  of  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Elizabeth   Reeser   (5)    was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Martin  and  is  living  at  home  with 
her   father,   Jacob   Reeser.      She    is    the 
mother  of  two  children, 
continued) 
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HENRY  HAAS,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Haas  family  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, was  born  October  10, 
1750,  and  died  May  14,  1813,  aged  62 
years,  7  mon-ths  and  4  days.  His  re- 
mains are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Jordan  Reformed  church.  Father  Haas 
evidently  came  from  the  Pfalz,  or  Pa- 
latinate. In  company  with  his  son  Abra- 
ham he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  bought 
a  redemptioner  named  Anthony  Barsch, 
a  Swiss,  from  the  captain  of  a  trading 
vessel.  This  Barsch  afterwards  came 
into  the  family  of  Jonathan  Plaas,  a 
brother  of  Abraham.  When  Jonathan 
had  learned  the  milling-trade,  he  went 
with  his  father  to  Haas's  Dale,  w^here 
they  bought  the  old  Haas's  mill  and  300 
acres  of  land. 

Father  Haas  settled  near  Breinigsville, 
Lehigh  county.  He  was  married  to 
Catharine  Breinig,  who  was  born  June 
10,  1759,  and  died  December  6.  1837, 
aged  78  years,  5  months  and  26  days.  Her 
body  also  lies  buried  in  the  Jordan  Re- 
formed cemetery. 

Henry  Haas  and  wife  Catharine  had 
nine  children:  Christina.  Henry,  George, 
Peter,  Isaac,  Jonathan.  Abraham  (born 
1794),  Elizabeth  and  Sallic.  Of  their 
descendants  the  following  family-tree,  as 
yet  incomplete,  has  been  arranged : 

I.  Christina  Haas  married  Isaac  Ra- 
benold,  who  had  two  sons,  Peter*  and 
Isaac*  Peter  Rabenold's  family-record 
is  not  given.  Isaac  Rabenold's  children 
were : 


1.  Samuel  R.ibenold. 

2.  Moses  Rabenold.* 

3.  Levi  Rabenold.* 

4.  Dr.  Frank  Rabenold. 

5.  Mrs.  Hetty  Buchman.* 

6.  Mrs.  Sarah  Mover.* 

7.  Mrs.  Calvin  Weriey.- 

8.  Mrs.  Emeline  Leiby. 

9.  Mrs.  Clarissa  Oswald  Eisenhard. 

10.  Mrs.  \\'eidenhanimer. 

11.  Mrs.  Adam. 

II.  Henry  Haas,  Jr.,  had  a  son,  Sam- 
uel,"^ who  married  Susanna  Hottenstein. 
They  had  children  as  follows : 

Mary,*  wife  of  Solomon  Peter. 

Lucy,    wife    of    Henry    Brophy,*    .\llen- 

Caroline.*  wife  of  Edwin   Herber. 
Malinda,*  wife  of  Joseph  Kunkle. 


I. 
2. 
town. 
3- 
4- 


/• 

8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 

12. 


Sallie,*  wife  of  John  Deily. 

Eliza,  wife  of  a  Mr.  Frohn.  of  New  Jer- 

Telia.t 

Levi,*  married  to  Sarah  Deily. 

Samuel.*  married  to  .-Kngeiina  Krauss. 

Moses,*  married  to  Telara  Guth. 

Peter,  married  to  Amanda  Schmoyer. 

.■\lfred,  married  to  Maria  Knerr. 


HI.  George  Haas  went  to  Mahanoy 
Citv,  Pa.,  and  was  married  there. 

IV'.  Peter  Haas  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Zimmerman  and  had  these  children 
and  grandchildren: 

1.  Jesse.*  who  went  to  Indiana. 

2.  Hetty.*  married  10  George  Klotz.  Chil- 
dren :  (i)  George,  (2)  Mrs.  William  Helffrich. 
of  Allentown.  (3)  Mrs.  John  Hauser,  U^ 
Mary,  of  .Mlentown. 

3.  Sallie.*  married  to  Charles  Merkel.  Chil- 
dren :  (i)  James,  i  j")  Phaon.*  ( ^"i  Charlc-.* 
i4>  Mrs.  Roan,  i  ,0  Mrs.  Miller>  (6)  Mrs. 
Meimo  Warmkcssel. 


*  Deceased. 


tDied  in  intar.cy. 
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.  4,  Lydia,*  married  to  Charles  Fries.  Chil- 
dren: (i)  Benjamin,  (2)  William,  (3)  Cal- 
vin, (4)  Edmund,  (5)  Mrs.  Emeline  Fritz,  (6) 
Mrs.  Tevilia  Clauser. 

5.     Levina,*  wife  of  Simon  Schiiler. 

V.  Isaac  Haas  married  Margaret 
Mohr.     His  children  were  : 

1.  Isaac,  Jr.,*  who  married  an  English 
woman  from  the  West  and  had  one  son,  John 
Haas,  of  Walberts. 

2.  David,  died  unmarried. 

3.  Henrv,  rrurried  to  Polly  Semmel.* 
Children:  '(i)  Lewis,  (2)  Ellis,  (3)  Milton, 
(4)  Mrs.  Amanda  Arner,  (5)  Mrs.  Ro^a 
Peters.* 

4.  Eli,*  married  a  Miss  Guth  and  moved  to 
Montour  county.  Pa. 

5.  Sarah,*  wife  of  William  Litzenberger, 
had  these  children:  (i)  Calvin,  (2)  Alvin,  (3) 
Mrs.  Messina  Heilman. 

6.  Elizabeth,*  wife  of  Sylvester  Guth. 
Children:  (i)  Mrs.  Ella  Kocher,  (2)  Mrs. 
Cecilia  W'enner,  (3)  Mrs.  Laura  Keck,  (4) 
Mrs.  Amelia  Koch,  of  Philadelphia,  (5)  Min- 
nie, (6)  Harvey,  (7)  Penrose,  (8)  Llewellvn, 
(9)  Griffith.t 

VI.  Jonathan  Haas  was  married  to 
Guth  and  had  children  as  follows  : 


1.  Lucy,*  married  first  to  Amos  Krauss, 
afterwards  to  John  George.  Her  children 
were:  (i)  Uriah  Krauss,  of  Allentown;  (2) 
Louisa,*  wife  of  Absalom  Mover;  (3)  Mrs. 
Lovina  K.  Roth,  Alburtis ;  (4)  Mrs.  Caroline 
K.  Missimer,  Allentown;  (5)  Matilda,  wife  of 
Phaon  Hausman ;  (6)  Phaon  George,  Jordan 
P.  O..  Lehigh  county;  (7)  Peter  George*;  (8) 
Mrs.  Rosa  G.  Bear*;  (9)  Mrs.  Polly  G.  Heint- 
zelman,  Lehighton ;  (10)  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Acker; 
(11)  Catherine,  wife  of  James  Lauchnor,  New 
Tripoli. 

2.  Levi,*  married  to  Mary  Weitknecht. 
Children:  (i)  Mrs.  Agnes  Peters,*  (2)  Mrs. 
Bella  Haas,*  (3)  Alice,  wife  of  Moses  Bach- 
man,   (4)   Levi,   (5)  John. 

3.  Lucas,*  married  to  Mary  Heberly.  Chil- 
dren:  (i)  Jefferson,  (2)  Jeremiah.  (3)  Joshua, 
(4)  Calvin,*  (5)  Adam.  (6)  Thomson,  (7) 
Frank..*   (8)   Clarissa,*   (9)  Jane.* 

4.  Clarissa,*  second  wife  of  Solomon  Heb- 
erly. Children:  (i)  Mrs.  Tevilia  Guth*;  (2) 
Mrs.  .-Mphena  Hiester,  Reading;  (3)  Mrs. 
Rosa  Clauser,  Allentown  :   (4)  Monroe. 

5.  Caroline,  wife  of  Jonas  Baer,  has  one 
child.  Alice,  who  is  married  to  Richard  Wirth 
(or  W^ert). 

6.  Polly,*  wife  of  William  Hartman,  was 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  V.  Wonderly  and  several 
other  children. 

7.  Solomon,  married  to  Serena  Mohr. 
Children:  (i)  Dr.  George  H.  Haas.  Allen- 
town; (2)  James  Haas.  D.V.S..  Harrisburg; 
(3)  Edwin.  (4)  Osville.  (O  Chester.  (6^  Ella. 
(7)  Mrs.  Rosa  Walbert.  (8)  Sarah.  (9)  Mary. 
(10)  Malinda,  (11)  Amanda,  married  to  . 


VII.  Abraham  Haas  was  married  to 
Salome  Huchman  and  had  issue  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Nathan,*  fir>t  married  to  Adeline  Min- 
nich,  afterward  to  Elcmina  Musselman.  Chil- 
dren: (i)  Edmund,*  (2)  Manasses,*  (3)  El- 
mer,   (4)    Mrs.   Amanda  Smith,*    (5)    Emma,* 

(6)  Mrs.  Daniel  Fried.* 

2.  Anna,  died  unmarried. 

3.  Peter,  married  to  Mary  Arner.  Chil- 
dren: (i)  Mrs.  Sarah  Frye,  (2)  Mrs.  Maria 
Kocher,  (3)  Mrs.  Leanna  Butz,  (4)  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella Diehl,'  (5)  Mrs.  Martha  Gaumer,  (6> 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Deily,  (7)  Mrs.  Emma  Spengler, 
(8)    Peter,  (9)   Frank,   (10)   Henry  (11).  t 

4.  Eliza,*  wife  of  Daniel  Kemerer.  Her 
children  are:  (i)  Mrs.  Leanna  Roberts,  (2) 
Mrs.  Maria  Metzger,  ( ^)  Mrs.  Sarah  Rema- 
ley,   (4)   Alice,*   (5)    Loui5a,t   (6)   Catherine,t 

(7)  Ellamanda,   (8)  Thomas,  of  Tiffin,  O. 

5.  Lovina,*  wife  of  Joel  Frederick.  Chil- 
dren: (i)  Eli,  (2)  Lewis,  (3)  Willie.  (4) 
Harry,t  (5)  Mrs.  Ellamanda  Moyer,  Allen- 
town,  (6)    Mrs.  Anna  Rabenold. 

6.  Sallie,  wife  of  Jonas  Fenstermacher. 
Children:  (i)  Richard,  (2)  Henry,  (3) 
Frank,t   (4)   Mrs.  Emma  Smith. 

7.  William,  married  to  Emeline  Hummel. 
Children:  (1)  Louisa,  wife  of  John  Heiberger. 
Allentown;  (2)  George  H.,  married  to  Lizzie 
Sassaman  ;  (3)  Rosa,  wife  of  Samuel  P.  Gutli, 
Stetlersville;  (4)  Edwin  M.,  married  to  Beu- 
lah  E.  Myers,  of  South  Bethlehem;  (5)  .-Vnnie, 
Stetlersville.  Amanda,  Phaon  and  two  oth- 
ers died  in  infancy. 

8.  Mary,  wife  of  Aaron  Dotterer.  Chil- 
dren:  (i)   Calvin,  (2)   Matthias. 

9.  Abraham,  married  to  Lucy  Frye.  Chil- 
dren :  (i)  William.  Erie,  (2)  Harvey,  (.3^ 
Mrs.  Maggie  Knecht. 

10.  Hctty.t 
ir.     Caroline.! 
12.     Phaon.t 

VIII.  Elizabeth  Haas,  wife  of  Peter 
Snyder,  had  these  children  and  grand- 
children : 

1.  Mary.*  first  married  to  John  Cashner* 
(Kerschner  ?),  afterward  to  Thomas  New- 
hard.*  Her  children  are:  (i)  Milton  P.  Cash- 
ner. South  Bethlehem;  {2^  Frank  K.  Cashner, 
South  Bethlehem;  (3)  Oscar  Newhard,  South 
Bethlehem;  (4)  Newton  Newhard,  South 
Bethlehem:  (5^  Maine  W.  Newhard.*  (6) 
Mont  ford   Newhard.  Quakortown. 

2.  Lafayette.*  killed  at  Alburtis.  Had  a 
daughter,  also  deceased. 

3.  Tilghman.*  was  married  and  lived  at  In- 
dianapolis. Children:  {i)  Jane,*  (2)  Cecilia,* 
(3)    Frank. 

4.     *.    first    wife   of    Solomon    HeV 

erly.    Chililren  :  ( I )  Edwin.  (2)  Solomon,  (,3) 
Mrs.  Kern. 

5.  A  daugluer,  now  deceased. 
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IX.  Sallie  Haas  was  the  wife  of  An- 
dreas Buchman.     Her  children  were: 

1.  Anna,*  wife  of  Aaron  Kern.  Children  : 
(i)  Moses,*  (2)  Israel,  (3)  Mrs.  Lizzie  Guth, 
(4)  Mrs.  Louisa  Menges,  (5)  Anna.t  (6; 
Lucy,t   (7)   Sarah.t 

2.  Julia,  wife  of  Jonas  Knerr.  Children: 
(i)  Mrs.  Alphena  Trexler,  (2)  Jonas, t  and 
two  more  children  in  the  West.  ' 

3.  Hetty  or  Esther,*  wife  of  George  Delong. 
Children:  (1)  Mrs.  Sallie  Steel,  (2)  Mrs. 
Amanda  Benner,  {^)  Mary,  (4)  Richard,  of 
Philadelphia,  (5)  George,  in  Ohio,  (6)  Oli- 
ver, (7)   Henry,t   (8)  Levi,t   (9)   Lewis.t 

4.  Sallie,   wife  of Koch.     Children  : 

(i)  Mrs.  Emma  Cressman,  (2)  Henry. 

5.  Louisa,   wife   of  Boyer,   has   one 

child,  Mrs.  Dora  . 


6.  Evan.*  married  Maria  Peterson,  Chil- 
dren: (i)  Mrs.  Sallie ,*  (2)  Fanny,t  (3) 

Mrs.  Annie  Herbert. 

7.  iliram,  married  to  Matilda  Amey,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  a  son,  Oscar,  and  several  more 
children. 

8.  Henry,*  was  married  and  has  several 
children   living  in  Mauch  Chunk. 

9.  Jonas,  married  first  to  Hetty  Rabenold, 
afterward  to  Sarah  Billman.  Children:  (i) 
Mrs.  Eliza  Confer,  (2)  Mrs.  Sarah  Beidler, 
(3)  Milton,  (4)  Llewellyn,  (5)  Adam,  (6> 
Frank. 

10.  Willoughby,  married  to  Mary  Fryc. 
Children:  (i)  Eva,  (2)  Emma,  (3)  Mrs.  Min- 
nie Haas,  (4)  Mrs.'Lily  Bloch.  C5)  Mrs.  Mon- 

•  tana  Xewhard,  (6)  Alvin,  (7)  Ulysses,  (.8) 
Granville,  (9)  William,  (10)  Justus,  (11) 
Charles,  (12)   George. 


The  Peter  Family 

BY    P.    P.    MOIIR.    FOGELSVILLE.    PA. 


THE  eighth  annual  reunion  of  the 
Peter  family  took  place  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1906,  in  Mosser's  Park,  at 
NefFs,  in  Lehigh  county,  Pa.  At  this 
meeting  Henry  Peter,  of  Clausvilie,  pre- 
sided, and  James  Peter,  Esq.,  of  Best, 
acted  as  secretary. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Benja- 
min *  Scheirer,  of  Treichlers,  and  the 
writer  of  this  sketch.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Fogelsville  Orchestra,  five 
of  whose  members  belong  to  the  Peter 
family. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  this 
meeting  to  make  inquiries  and  researches 
with  the  object  of  tracing  the  career  of 
the  Peter  family  as  far  as  possible.  As 
the  writer  hopes  to  see  excellent  results 
from  the  labors  of  this  conmiittee,  doing 
justice  to  the  whole  Peter  family  in 
America,  the  present  sketch  will  be  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  this  great  family : 
Caspar  Peter,  his  descendants  and  some 
of  their  characteristics. 

Caspar  Peter,    the   Immigrant 

As  the  records  of  the  settlement  of 
Heidelberg  and  Washingtoti  townships 
show,  Caspar  Peter  came  from  Switzer- 
land. As  he  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
here,  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have 
landed  no  later  than  1735.  altho'  some 
authority  claims  that  he  landed  in  1742. 
He  probably  settled  in  tliat  part  of  Flei- 
delberg  now  kn(n\n  as  Washington,  on  a 


tract  of  land  about  four  miles  southeast 
of  Slatington,  building  his  log  hou.se 
where  his  great-grandson  Daniel  Peter 
resided  at  a  later  day.  The  same  author- 
ity states  that  at  the  saine  time,  that  is. 
in  1742,  he  took  up  about  300  acres  of 
land  in  this  locality. 

As  this  section  was  then  a  part  of 
Northampton  county,  the  court-records 
at  Easton  should  throw  some  light  on 
this  subject.  On  searching  those  records, 
however,  we  found  only  the  following- 
conveyances:  One  tract  of  2j  acres.  129 
perches,  conveyed  by  Philip  Mink  to  Cas- 
par Peter,  November  22,  1804;  another 
tract,  conveyed  by  George  Ihrie.  Decem- 
ber 6.  1806;  a  third  tract.containing  300 
acres  and  located  in  Whitehall  township, 
conveyed  by  John  Lintz.  Whether  these 
purchases  were,  made  by  Caspar  Peter 
the  second  or  by  a  Caspar  Peter  of  a  dif- 
ferent family,  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Descendants    of    Caspar    Peter    the    First 

Caspar  Peter  the  first  was  buried  in 
Unionville  cemetery,  but  the  date  of  liis- 
death  is*  not  known.  He  had  four  sons : 
John,  Caspar.  Jacob  and  Rudolph. 

Caspar  Peter  {2)  was  a  native  oi 
Northampton,  now  Lehigh  county,  born 
in  1754.  He  settled  on  the  homestead- 
farm,  died  in  1811.  and  also  lies  buried 
in  Unionville  cemetery.  He  left  si.x  sons: 
Jonas.  John,  Caspar,  Godfrey,  Henry 
and  Daniel. 
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CASPAR  petf:k  the  third 

Jonas  Peter  (3)  lived  most  of  his  time 
near  the  old  homestead,  and  at  his  death 
in  1873  ^c^t  two  sons :  Daniel  and  Charles. 

John  Peter  (3)  about  1823  moved  to 
Luzerne  county,  where  he  died,  leaving;- 
a  large  family. 

Godfrey  .Peter  (3)  settled  in  North 
Whitehall,  Lehigh  county,  where  he  died, 
being  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
Egypt  church. 

Henry  Peter  (3)  settled  in  Lleidelberg 
township,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried 
at  New  Tripoli.  He  left  a  large  family, 
whose  members  are  scattered. 

Daniel  Peter  (3)  settled  on  the  old 
homestead,  where  his  son  Daniel  after- 
wards lived. 

Caspar  Peter  (3)  settled  in  Wcissen- 
burg  township,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Fogelsville,  Lehigh  countw  His  children 
were  four  sons:  Jacob,  David.  Caspar, 
Solomon,  and  six  daughters:  Judith. 
Kate,  Polly,  Sally  Ann,  Elizabeth  and 
Caroline. 

Caspar  Peter  (4)  settled  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  his  father,  and  his  death 
ended  this  line  of  Caspar  Peters. 


Anecdote  of  a  Traveling  Assemblyman 

Godfrey  Peter  before  mentioned,  mar- 
ried into  the  Fenstermaker  family,  one 
member  of  which,  William  Fenstermak- 
er, lived  where  Daniel  Peter  settled  later 
on.  This  William  Fenstermaker  was 
quite  a  prominent  State-le.c^islator  in  his 
day.  It  is  related  that,  when  the  Canal 
Navigation  Bill  was  brought  before  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  he  set  out  for 
the  caj)ital.  His  son  took  him  in  a  pri- 
vate conveyance  to  Reading,  where  he 
first  saw  a  Concord  stage-cuach.  \\'hen 
the  stage  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  ho- 
tel, dinner  was  announced,  and  its  tired 
passengers  vacated  the  great  vehicle. 
Fenstermaker,  anxious  not  to  be  left  be- 
hind on  his  way  to  Harrisburg.  ate  hur- 
riedly and  going  to  the  door  and  finding 
the  stage-coach  there,  determined  to  se- 
cure a  seat  inside.  He  stowed  away  his 
baggage  in  a  boot,  then  looked  around 
for  an  entrance  to  the  coach,  but  could 
find  none  beside  that  offered  bv  the  open 
window  in  the  door.  Nothing:  daunted 
and  supposing  that  to  be  the  regular  en- 
trance, he  managed  to  crawl  thro*  and 
seated  himself  inside.  When  the  other 
passengers  came  out,  the  driver  turned 
the  catch,  the  door  opened,  and  thev  en- 
tered much  more  easily  than  the  Assem- 
blyman from  Lehigh  had  done,  who  in 
astonishment  exclaimed :  "Duiinem'cttcr'. 
en  Dihr  am  a  Woi^a!" 

We  crave  the  reader's  pardon  for  this 
digression  and  for  seeming  so  partial  to 
a  particular  few  of  the  Caspar  Peter 
family :  but  we  must  judge  the  unknown 
by  the  known,  and  therefore  describe  the 
Peter  family  by  the  types  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 

Grandpa  Peter  on   the  Woodshed 

Caspar  Peter  the  third,  a  grandfather 
of  the  writer,  was  a  whole-souled,  hard- 
working original. 

One  day  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  his 
wagon-shed  by  means  of  a  long  ladder. 
When  he  had  left  the  last  round,  his  old 
sow.  which  was  walking  about  leisurelv 
and  aimlesslv.  played  football  with  his 
ladder  and  threw  it  to  the  crround.  leav- 
ing "oUl  grandpa"  silting  all  alone  on  the 
wagon-shed,  like  Napoleon  on  the  island 
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of  St.  Helena,  screaming  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  not  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, but  for  help  to  j^et  down. 

After  he  had  been  yellin<^^  about  two 
hours  and  working;'  his  Swiss  blood  al- 
most to  the  boiling  point,  bis  good  wife's 
attention  was  called  to  liis  wild-Indian 
war-whoops.  Rushing  to  the  scene,  she 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  With 
a  suppressed  smile  she  inquired:  "IVu  is 
dann  die  alt  San?"  The  answer  came 
back  in  thunder  tones:  "Ei.  dart  drinuia 
am  Schpri}ii!^}iaiis  schteht  sic  u)i  cuiisidert 
Dcizvclschtrccch  aiis'  —  an  expression 
that  has  since  become  familiar. 

Another  personage  among  the  Peters 
still  better  known  to  the  writer  than  Cas- 
par lY'ter  the  third  is  the  latter's  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  It  was  she  whom  he  was 
divinely  privileged  to  call  Mother,  from 
whose  lips  he  never  received  an  unkind 
word  and  whom  he  begs  to  remember 
when  he  gives  a  few  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Peter  family  in  ^America. 

Physical   Features   of   the   Peters 

Would  you  know  a  Peter  at  sight? 
Look  at  his  breathing  apparatus. 

A  man  passed  thro'  our  town  and  a 
Peter  remarked :  "That  is  either  a  Peter 
or  a  Mohr.''  Asked  how  he  knew,  he 
exclaimed:  "Look  at  his  nose!"  Which 
organ  was  exceptionally  long  and  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  pruning-hook  or  an  in- 
verted stirrup-hook. 

Thus  the  prominent  nose,  that  infal- 
lible index  of  lung-power,  not  a  handle 
to  take  hold  of,  because  no  Peter  will 
ever  permit  himself  to  be  led  bv  the  nose, 
but  a  sign  of  authority,  energy  and  en- 
terprise, coupled  with  a  generositv  that 
knows  no  bounds,  is  not  lacking  in  Peter. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the 
Peters  is  their  complexion.  If  thev  were 
divided  between  the  blondes  and  bru- 
nettes, there  would  be  quite  a  number  of 
black  sheep,  but  none  covered  with  white- 
.wash,  for  Peter  detests  a  hvpocrite.  The 
dark  color  of  his  skin  shows  that  he  leads 
a  manly  life,  braving  dangers  and  hard- 
ships ;  that  has  not  grown  up  under 
glass  as  a  hot-house  plant,  or  been  raised 
in  the  cellar  as  a  potato-sprout,  but  has 
been  exposing  his  face  to  the  hcaltii-giv- 
ing  elements  and  seeking  die  sunshine  of 
life. 


The  Peters'  Mental  and  Moral  Traits 

The  perpetually  snow-covered  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  sending  their  gla- 
ciers down  along  the  hollows,  mingle  tivj 
romantic  with  the  beautiful.  They  made 
old  Caspar  Peter  a  vigilant  man,  as  well 
as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 
while  the  pasture-lanrls  of  the  vallevs  and 
hillsides  attached  him  to  the  animals 
adapted  to  his  surroundings.  As  envi- 
ronments in  large  measure  shape  the  in- 
clinations of  a  people,  these  conditions 
left  their  impress  on  Caspar.  He  seems 
to  have  imbibed  Alpine  scenery  and  sun- 
ny Italy  into  his  very  being,  and  to  have 
transmitted  them  to  his  offspring. 

Where  is  a  man  or  boy  bearing  the 
name  of  Peter,  who  does  not  play  with 
the  band,  sing,  whistle  or  hum  his  favor- 
ite tunes  ?  He  could  not  stop  his  whistle, 
because  the  musical  instinct  runs  along 
the  whole  line,  from  old  Caspar  down  to 
the  little  Peter  in  the  cradle. 

Peter  has,  therefore,  quite  naturallv 
learned  to  love  the  world  and  the  pleas- 
ures thereof.  He  likes  to  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry.  The  writer  has  never  heard 
of  a  Peter  who  starved  to  death.  Hut 
w^hile  Peter  does  love  to  partake  of  this 
world's  pleasures,  he  sees  thro'  nature 
the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
also. 

Wherever  Peter  is  known,  he  is  known 
for  attachment  to  his  familv.  kind  treat- 
ment of  his  children,  and  privations  an«l 
hardships  cheerfully  borne  for  tlieir 
good.  Religious  contentions  in  his  native 
land  taught  him  the  value  of  freedom  of 
worship  in  the  Xew  World.  He  is  a  linn 
adherent  of  the  Reformed  church  in 
America,  true  to  his  faith  and  his  God. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  ventures  to 
hope  that,  thro'  the  labors  oi  the  c<.'in- 
mittee  above  mentioned,  all  the  Peters  ni 
America  may  be  broui^lit  under  one  ban- 
ner, whoever  the  captaiti  mav  be :  tlia:  nv» 
black  spots  may  be  found  to  mar  their 
fair  history,  and  that,  when  their  earih.U' 
pilgrimage  is  ended"  rnd  their  earthlv  la- 
bors arc  done,  they  may  march  in  solid 
phalanx  to  their  eternal  home,  and  ihero 
meet  another  Peter  standing:  readv  t-"» 
welcome  all  his  Schii^cizcr  children  in  at 
the  pearly  gates. 
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DV  DR.    I.   11.   UETZ,   YORK,    PA. 


I.     The  York  Riflkme 

THE  York  Riflemen  were  the  first 
troops  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  Continental  Congress  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775. 
Its  officers'  commissions  were  the  next 
issued  after  that  of  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Continental  army. 
They  were  the  first  troops  west  of  the 
Hudson  river  and  south  of  Long  Island 
Sound  to  appear  at  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  July  25,  1775.  They  were  the 
first  sharp-shooters  used  as  part  of  the 
regular  army. 

Congress  in  Need  of  an  Army 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776  extended 
over  a  period  of  at  least  fifteen  years. 
Tho'  the  colonies  were  independent  of 
each  other,  they  were  connected  by  a 
bond  of  fraternal  sympathy,  and  their 
common  grievances  at  last  resulted  in  the 
call  for  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  September  5, 
1774.  But  the  powers  of  this  Congress 
were  very  limited,  and  unanimity  of  sen- 
timent w-as  lacking  among  the  people 
whose  powder  and  will  had  created  it.  It 
was  without  the  ''sinews  of  war" — the 
revenue  which  is  so  essential  to  a  public 
undertaking. 

The  events  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
which  were  speedily  followed  by  that 
greater  event  at  Bunker  Hill,  aroused  the 
colonies  to  fever  heat.  The  New  Eng- 
land colonies  had  gathered  a  force  of  sev- 
eral thousand  men  about  Boston,  which 
were  maintained  chiefly  by  means  of  pub- 
licly contributed  supplies. 

Washington's  commission  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Continental  army 
was  given  him  June  15,  1775.  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Congress  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  Continental  army.  Its  first 
act  on  June  14,  1775.  was  to  authorize 
the  formation  of  six  companies  oi  ex- 
pert riflemen  from  Pennsylvania,  two 
from  Virginia  and  two  from  Maryland. 


X  OK  THE  Revolution 

These  companies  were  to  be  equipped 
and  organized  within  sixty  days.  The 
distance  from  lioston,  to  which  place 
they  had  to  march,  was  from  four  to  sev- 
en hundred  miles. 

York  County  Prepared  for  the  Call 

York  county,  Pa.,  v/hich  then  also  em- 
braced what  is  now  Adams  county,  was 
second  to  no  other  in  the  mterest  it  took 
in  the  events  that  were  rapidly  succeed- 
ing each  other.  Already  in  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1774.  the  first  miliiary 
company  was  organized  by  such  public- 
spirited  lovers  of  liberty  in  York  as 
James  Smith,  Thomas  Hartley,  Archi- 
bald McClean  and  others.  In  fact,  this 
company  had  for  its  captain  Janies 
Smith,  who  later  became  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Thomas 
Hartley  was  its  first  lieutenant,  its  sec- 
ond lieutenant  being  David  Grier.  and  its 
ensign  Henry  Miller.  This  company 
was  thus  early  organized  so  as  to  be  able 
to  respond  promptly  and  fittingly  when 
the  inevitable  clash  of  arms  would  occur. 

After  the  call  by  Congress  on  the  fol- 
lowing June  14.  the  members  of  this  com- 
pany, which  largely  included  the  mate- 
rial of  the  fire-companies  of  the  town, 
was  merged  in  the  new  company  of  rifle- 
men called  for  from  this  county.  The 
company  was  thus  recruited  in  York,  and 
at  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Getty,  the  site  of 
uhich   is   now   embraced   in   Gettysburg. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  the  ranks  of 
the  company  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  captain  was  Michael  Doudel.  tiie 
first  lieutnant  was  Henrv  Miller,  the  sec- 
ond lieutenant  John  Dill,  while  the  two 
third  lieutenants  were  James  Mattson 
and  John  Clark. 

The  commissions  of  its  officers  were 
dated  June  2^,  ^775-  being  the  next-earli- 
est granted  after  that  of  Washington. 

The  full  roster  of  the  company,  as  it 
was  completed,  is  now  believed  to  be  no 
Ioniser  in  existence. 

On  July  I.  1775.  the  committee  of 
Yorktown    wrote    to    the    PennsNlvania 
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delegates  in  Congress  that  "the  men  were 
of  the  very  best  material  and  courage, 
and  that  their  captain  had  behaved  very 
well  on  this  occasion  and  done  all  in  his 
power  by  advancing  money,  etc.,  to  for- 
ward the  cause/' 

The  March  to  Boston 

In  the  Aforavian  Diaries  of  York,  July 
I,  1775,  is  recorded  the  following: 

This  afternoon  a  company  of  a  hundred  men 
of  this  town  left  for  the  American  Army  in 
New  England  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  after 
a  sermon  had  been  preached  to  them  by  the 
Presbyterian  minister  on  the  text.  2  Samuel 
10:12,  in  which  they  were  exhorted  to  keep 
God  before  their  eyes  during  their  expedition, 
and  then  they  could  be  assured  of  His  protec- 
tion and  guidance;  otherwise  this  would  not 
be  the  case. 

They  passed  thro'  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  on 
July  8.  The  other  companies  raised  un- 
der the  above  named  act  passed  thro'  the 
same  place  July  21  and  24.  These  dates 
show  the  promptness  and  celerit}-  with 
which  York  county  had  responded  to 
this  special  call.  In  his  "Reminiscences 
of  New  York  in  the  Olden  Time/'  J. 
Barnitz  Bacon  makes  the  following  note 
on  the  passage  of  Doudel's  company 
thro'  New  York : 

Presently  more  music — from  the  direction  of 
Dey  street  this  time.  It  must  be  the  General ! 
No!  it  was  only  a  rifle  company  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  their  way  to  Boston.  Captain  Dou- 
del's  company  from  Yorktown  with  Lieutenant 
Henry  Miller  in  command — the  first  company 
west  and  south  of  the  Hudson — belonging  to 
Col.  Thompson's  regiment,  afterwards  Hand's 
and  bearing  the  first  commission  issued  by 
Congress  after  Washington's.  Yorktown  of- 
fered so  many  men  that  the  young  lieutenant — 
he  was  only  24 — chalked  a  very  small  nose  on 
a  barn-door, 

"Til  take  only  the  men  thnt  can  hit  that 
nose  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards."  said  he. 

"Take  care  of  your  nose.  General  Gage,"  said 
the   newspapers   of  the   time. 

Both  Yorktown  and  Lieutenant  Miller  after- 
wards became  noted  in  Revolutionary  history. 
A  hundred  ritles  filled  his  ranks  as  they  too 
marched  on  to  Kingsbridge. 

The  con.pany  arrived  at  Boston  July 
25,  at  I  p.  m.  The  march  had  consumed 
twenty-five  days,  the  distance  traveled 
being  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Con- 
sidering the  heat  of  the  season  and  the 
average  number  of  miles  traveled  daily, 
this  was  a  remarkable  record.     But  the 


Captain  Michael  Doudel  (abo  spelled  D.iuttl 
or  Doii.'dlc)  was  a  citizen  of  York.  Pa.,  and  a 
man  of  some  means.  He  conmianded  the  nr.-t 
company  of  riflemen  from  June  26  to  Ociv.'b«T 
15..  1775-  111  health  caused  his  re:iremen: 
from  the  army  during  the  siege  of  Boston.  He 
was  born  in  1730  and  died  at  York  in  iSoo. 

exigencies  of  the  time  imparted  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  that  permitted  of  no 
delay. 

They  were  in  reality  the  first  troops 
that  arrived  in  New  England  from  west 
of  the  Hudson  river,  or  south  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  They  received  much  at- 
tention and  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
and  curiosity. 

A  Novelty  in  War— Outfit  and  Motto 

John  .Adams  in  one  of  his  letters  de- 
scribes these  Pennsylvania  rirlemen  as  an 

"excellent  species  of  light  infantry.  Thoy 
use  a  peculiar  kind  of  musket,  called  a  ririe. 
It  has  a  circular  bore  or  groove  witliin  the 
barrel  and  carries  a  ball  wiili  great  cx.ict:io>> 
to  great  distances.  Thev  are  the  most  expert 
marksmen  in  the  world." 
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This  description,  coming  from  so 
prominent  a  source,  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  such  equipment  was  unknown  in 
previous  warfare,     l^ancroft  says  : 

*'Thcy  taught  the  observing  Frederic  of 
Prussia  to  introduce  into  his  service  Hght 
bodies  of  sharpshooierb,  and  their  example  has 
modified  the  tactics  of  European  armies." 

All  this  seems  to  imply  that  here  was 
a  new  departure  by  backwoodsmen  who, 
having  been  chided  by  Braddock  twenty 
years  before,  now  made  their  method  a 
permanent  acquisition  of  warfare.  Their 
uniform  was  made  of  brown  Holland 
and  Osnaburgs,  something  like  a  shirt, 
double-capped  over  the  shoulders,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Indians.  On  the  breast  in 
capital  letters  was  their  motto,  ''Liberty 
or  Death."    They  wore  round  hats. 

They  were  remarkably  stout,  hardy 
men,  who  were  inured  to  hardships.  At 
home  they  had  become  skilful  marksmen 
from  the  fact  that  game  was  still  abund- 
ant and  the  wily  Indian  demanded  that 
they  should  be  able  to  protect  and  defend 
themselves  against  his  forays  upon  their 
borders. 

Almost  a  century  later  the  governor  of 
Ohio  called  upon  the  "Squirrel-hunters 
of  the  State"  to  meet  the  invading  host 
of  Confederates  who  were  approaching 
Cincinnati.  Fifty  thousand  responded 
and  the  enemy  was  intimidated.  Ohio 
had  been  a  heavily  timbered  State  and  its 
inhabitants  also  were  adepts  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  having  become  such  in  the 
pursuit  of  small  game. 

First  Encounter  with  the  Enemy — Dreaded 
Foemen 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  York 
Riflctnen  in  Boston,  the  captain  and  his 
enthusiastic  lieutenant  proposed  to  Wash- 
ington that  they  be  allowed  to  attack  a 
transport  stationed  on  the  Charles  river, 
which  tliey  offered  to  take  with  thirty 
men.  Washington  declined  the  proposal, 
but  commended  their  spirit. 

Several  days  later,  however,  orders 
were  given  for  Doudel  and  Miller  to  di- 
vide their  forces  and  march  down  to 
Charlcstown  Xeck,  our  most  advanced 
position,  and  endeavor  to  surround  the 
advanced  guard  oi  the  enemy.  They  did 


so,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  and 
lying  on  the  ground  in  Indian  file.  Just 
as  success  seemed  to  be  assured  a  relief- 
guard  of  the  enemy  appeared  and  acci- 
dentally discovered  them.  A  furious 
hand-to-hand  contest  ensued,  which  re- 
sulted in  several  of  the  enemy  being 
killed  and  several  others  being  taken 
prisoners. 

The  Riflemen  lost  Corporal  Cruise, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed, 
but  was  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  imprisoned  seventeen 
months  before  he  was  released.  He  ex- 
cited great  curiosity  among  the  English 
people.  After  his  release  ne  was  given  a 
lieutenantcy  and  later  a  captaincy  in 
other  Pennsylvania  regiments.  Corporal 
Turner  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  pris- 
oner and  taken  to  Halifax. 

From  Moore's  Diary  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, August  9,   1775.  we  learn  that 

"the  riflemen  from  York  County  annoyed 
the  British  regulars  very  much.  By  a  grentle- 
man  who  left  Boston  we  hear  that  Captain? 
Percival  and  Sabine,  of  the  Marines,  Capiain 
Johnson,  of  the  Royal  Irish,  and  Captain  Le 
Moine.  of  the  train,  were  killed  Monday.  Cap- 
tain Chetwyn,  son  of  Lord  Chetwyn.  is  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  number  of  privates  killed 
this  week  we  have  not  heard.  The  recru'.ars 
have  thrown  up  a  breasiwork  across  the  Xeck 
at  the  foot  of  Bunker's  Hill  to  secure  their 
sentries  and  advanced  guards." 

The  foregoing  record  was  now  a  daily 
occurrence.  The  York  Riflemen  be- 
came a  terror  to  the  British  and  caused 
consternation  among  the  English  people, 
because  so  many  officers  of  prominent 
families  were  picked  otT  by  them.  Froth- 
ingham,  in  his  "Siege  of  Boston."  says: 
''While  on  a  quick  advance  they  fired 
their  balls  into  objects  seven  inches  in 
diameter  at  a  distance  of  250  yards." 

A  Battalion  of  Riflemen— Standard  and  OflScers 

Other  companies  oi  riflemen  now  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  B.oston.  The  first  oi 
the  X'irginia  companies,  commanded  by 
Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  who  later  be- 
came a  distinguisheil  general,  had  passed 
thro'  Vorktown  July  20,  1775.  coming 
from  Winchester.  \'a.  The  second  com- 
jxiuN-,  miller  Captain  Ericson.  arrived  '.n 
York  August  3.  being  also  on  its  way  to 
I)Oston. 
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By  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed 
June  22,  Pennsylvania  was  required  to 
raise  two  more  companies,  which  with 
the  previous  six  were  to  be  formed  into 
a  battalion,  to  be  commanded  by  sucli  of- 
ficers as  the  Assembly  or  die  Convention 
should  recommend. 

The  commissions  of  the  officers  were 
dated  June  25,  1775,  and  signed  by  John 
Hancock,  as  president  of  Congress.  The 
form  of  enlistment  was  as  follows : 

"I  have  this  day  voluntarily  enlisted  myself 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  army  for  one 
year,  unless  sooner  di-scliarged,  and  I  do  bind 
myself  to  conform  in  all  instances  to  the  rules 
as  are  or  shall  be  established  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  army." 

Each  company  was  to  consist  of  three 
lieutenants,  four  sergeants,  four  corpo- 
rals, a  drummer  or  trumpeter  and  sixty- 
eight  privates.  The  battalion  was  after- 
ward increased  to  nine  companies. 

The  standard  of  the  command  had  for 
its  ground  a  deep  green,  lettered  "P.  ^I. 
R.  R.,"  with  the  device  of  a  tiger  partly 
enclosed  by  toils,  opposed  by  a  hunter  in 
white,  armed  with  a  spear  and  ready  to 
thrust.  The  device  and  the  motto,  "Do- 
mari  Nolo" — I  won't  be  tamed — were  on 
a  crimson  field. 

The  nine  Captains  in  the  completed 
regiment  were  Alichael  Doudel,  of  York 
county;  James  Ross,  of  Lancaster; 
George  Nagel,  of  Berks;  \\'illiam  Hen- 
dricks, of  Cumberland ;  James  Chambers, 
of  Franklin ;  Robert  Cluggage,  of  Bed- 
ford;  John  Lowden.  of  Northumberland; 
Matthew  Smith,  of  Daupliin,  and  Abra- 
ham Aliller,  of  Northampton.  The  regi- 
ment w^as  commanded  by  Col.  William 
Thompson,  of  Carlisle,  and  had  for  its 
lieutenant-colonel  Edward  Hand,  of  Lan- 
caster, who  later  became  colonel  and 
commander  of  the  regiment. 

This  battalion  became  the  second  regi- 
ment, and  after  the  first  of  January,  1776, 
it  was  named  ''First  Regiment  of  the 
Army  of  the  Colonies  commanded  by  his 
Excellency  George  Washington,  Esq., 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  flag,  the  uniform,  the  equipments 
and  the  titles  were  all  formative  and 
were  changed  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Capt.  Doudel  resigned  on  account  of 
ill  health  October  15,  1775.    ^^^  ^^'^^s  suc- 


ceeded by  his  dashing  lieutenant,  Hcnrv 
Miller,  who  later  became  major  of  the 
regiment  and  brightened  the  glories  of 
his  military  career  as  time  went  on. 
Lieutenant  John  Clark  also  had  a  notable 
career  and  attained  the  rank  of  major  in 
other  commands. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  vear  nearly  all 
of  the  York  company  re-enlisted  for  two 
years  or  during  the  war;  others  were  giv- 
en commissions  in  other  regiments.  The 
regiment  of  riflemen  had  done  good  ser- 
vice at  the  siege  of  Boston  and  in  the  dis- 
astrous campaign  about  New  York  and 
the  retreat  following  upon  it. 
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GF.NEK.\L    HENRY    MILLER. 

Henry  Miller  was  born  in  Lancaster  cour.tv, 
Pa.,  in  1751.  Early  in  life  he  read  law.  He 
came  to  York  in  1769.  As  first  lieutenant  o\ 
the  York  Riflemen  he  marched  from  York  to 
Boston.  July  i.  1775.  lie  became  captain  oi 
his  company  October  15.  1773.  and  major  M 
the  regiment  November  12.  1777.  In  177S  he 
was  made  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Second 
Regiment.  It  is  stated  that  he  risked  his  r.io 
in  from  fifty  to  sixty  conflicts  with  the  Bri:i>h 
foe.  He  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  be<it 
partisan  ofiicers.  In  177Q  he  resiarned  from  the 
army.  Later  he  held  many  public  otTicos.  Wc 
served  as  general  of  a  briijade  in  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  of  1794.  and  again  at  Baltimore 
in  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  at  Carlisle.  Pa- 
in 1SJ4. 
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Captain  Doudel  died  at  York  in  1800, 
ap:cd  70  years,  and  his  j^rave  is  a  few  feet 
from  the  eastern  wall  of  Cnrist  Lutheran 
church  in  York.  General  Henry  Miller 
died  after  a  notable  career  at  Carlisle  in 
1824,  aged  73  years,  tie  was  buried  in 
the  old  graveyard  there. 

Major  John  Clark  built  the  house  still 
standing  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Market  and  Beaver  streets,  where  he  died 
in  1819.  He  is  buried  in  the  church- 
vard  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  church  at 
York. 

Col.  Hartley  is  also  buried  in  the  Epis- 
copal churchyard.  Tho'  not  a  member 
of  the  first  rifle-company  as  reorganized, 
yet  his  military  career  was  exceedingly 
brilliant.  James  Smith  also  stood  in  the 
sanie  relation  to  this  company  as  Col. 
Hartle}'.  He  reached  the  advanced  age 
of  93  years  and  is  buried  in  the  Presby- 
terian gravevard  at  York.  These  men 
were  all  in  the  confidence  of  \\^ashington 
and  were  highly  esteemed  by  him. 

Service  Thro'  the  War — Distinguished  Members 

The  regiment  of  riflemen  reniained  in 
the  service  till  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1783.  The  muster-roll  and  officers  had 
changed  very  much  since  its  beginning. 
At  the  close  its  colonel  was  Daniel  Brod- 
head.  Its  lieutenant-colonel  was  Josiah 
Harmar,  who  subsequently  became  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  United  States  army. 
Its  major  was  James  ]\Ioore.  The  cap- 
tains were  John  Doyle,  Walter  Finney, 
Thos.  B.  Bowen,  John  P)ankson.  Jacob 
Humphrey,  William  Wilson,  Thomas 
Boude  (of  Lancaster),  Andrew  Irwine 
and  Benjamin  Fishbourne. 

It  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles 
of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Paoli, 
Monmouth  and  other  principal  engage- 
ments of  the  Revolution. 

This  regiment  contained  many  indi- 
viduals who  afterwards  became  noted. 
James  Wilkinson,  who  later  played  a 
very  prominent  part  in  his  country's  his- 
tory, was  a  member  thereof.  So  was 
John  Joseph  Henry,  who  later  became  a 
judge  of  York  and  other  counties.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  three  companies 
that  went  with  Arnold  to  Quebec  at  the 
close  of  1775,  the  incidents  of  which  ex- 
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John  Clark  was  born  in  1751.  He  went  as 
third  lieutenant  with  the  York  Riflemen  to 
Boston,  July  i.  1775.  Later  he  became  an  aide 
de  camp  to  General  Greene.  Still  later  he 
studied  and  practiced  law  at  York.  He  built 
a  large  house  in  York,  which  is  still  standing. 
He  died  in   1S19. 

pedition  he  has  detailed  in  an  interesting 
book. 

The  famous  Captain  Samuel  Brady, 
noted  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Indian  fighters,  with  his  father  and  bro- 
ther, was  in  one  of  the  companies.  At 
Princeton  he  rescued  Col.  Hand  from 
falling  into  the  hands  oi  the  enemy.  He 
joined  the  company  at  the  age  oi  seven- 
teen anil  became  a  captain  in  another 
command  at  twentw 
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These  men  joined  the  army  purely 
from  motives  6f  patriotism,  as  vokmteers. 
They  chafed  under  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipHne.  Being-  men  of  self-rehance  and 
independence  in  action  and  accustomed 
to  warfare  with  the  Indians,  they  in  fact 
copied  some  of  the  latter's  ways  and  cus- 
toms, also  their  equipments.  Many  let- 
ters are  still  in  existence  written  by  Col. 
Hand,  Captain  Chambers,  Jesse  Lukens 
and  others,  which  throw  much  light  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  riflemen  during  the 
year  1775. 

With  Arnold  in  Canada — Cases  of  Insub- 
ordination 

When  Arnold  and  Montgomery  or- 
ganized their  expedition  against  Canada 
three  of  the  rifle-companies  were  ordered 
to  go  with  it.  These  were  the  companies 
of  Captain  ^Morgan,  of  Virginia,  Captain 
Hendricks,  of  Cumberland,  and  Captain 
Smith,  of  Dauphin. 

Colonel  Hand  in  a  letter  of  September 
23.  ^77':)^  says: 

"Morgan,^  Smith  and  Hendricks  have  left 
with  their  companies  for  Canada.  Seven 
hundred  musqueteers  from  here  are  on  the 
same  expedition.    The  expedition  [promptness] 


vviih  which  the  York  company  was  raised  doos 
not  help  on  for  their  mi-conduct;  had  Smith's 
company  been  better  bchaicd,  they  might  prob- 
ably have  saved  themselves  a  disagreeable 
jaunt." 

The  general  peremptorily  refused  to 
take  the  York  company.  Many  instances 
of  insubordination  were  reported,  which 
Washington  very  tactfullv  subdued  with 
mild  punishment.  The  punishment  meted 
out  for  insubordination  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  (of  which  this  regiment 
formed  a  part)  at  York  under  General 
Wayne  in  1781  was  far  more  stern.  There 
a  number  of  the  mutineers  were  shot  on 
the  commons. 

Change  of  Roster — No  Mention  of  Return 
from  War 

The  rifle-company  of  York  was  in  ih.e 
service  during  the  war.  a  period  of  eight 
years.  Considering  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
hard  service  and  casualties  and  the  pro- 
motions to  other  arms  of  the  service,  the 
roster  of  the  company  must  have  changed 
almost  entirely.  Xo  newspaper  being  in 
existence  in  York  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
no  reference  to  their  return  is  available. 
(To  be  continued) 


How  ^'Harra-Chake''  Cut  the  Gordian  Knot 

A  Story  of  Life  in  a  PennsylvaniaG-erman  Community 


BY    W.    IT. 

X  T  ELL.  vat  is  Harra-Chake  goin'  to 
\       do  apout  te  precchin'?" 

Abraham  Stolzfuss  was  not  the 
first  man  who,  that  bright  spring  morn- 
ing, had  asked  the  momentous  question. 
It  was  on  everybody's  lips ;  it  had  wound 
up  many  a  gossipy  dialogue ;  and  as 
Abraham  stood  by  his  plow  at  the  end  of 
the  furrow,  .meditatively  fondling  his 
smoothly  shaven  chin,  he  looked  anxious- 
ly at  the  horseman  who  had  pulled  up  to 
the  fence  a  half  hour  before.  Regardless 
of  the  deep  conversation  of  the  men.  the 
well  groomed  saddle-horse  and  the  two 
toilers  inside  the  fence  rubbed  noses  and, 
perhaps,  exchanged  views  of  their  own 
on  topics  current  in  their  world,  and  it 
was  of  little  concern  to  them  that  Henry 
JMusselman  answered  Abraham's  ques- 
tion as  he  had  answered  it  many  times 
before. 


RICHARDSON. 

'T  don't  know,"  he  said  and  then  rode 
on  in  pursuit  of  the  errand  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  "Harra-Chake"  Moyer. 
For  Daniel,  the  youngest  son  ox  the  house 
of  Jacob  Moyer,  was  .dead. 

.A.S  Abraham  turned  his  horses  to  run 
another  furrow  and  the  plow-share  sank 
again  into  the  rich  black  mold,  he  started 
o\\  a  train  of  thought  that  plunged  him 
more  dcc[)ly  than  ever  into  the  mystery 
the  mcsseni::er's  tidings  had  spread  be- 
fore him.  He  recalled  the  heat  of  many 
an  old  argument ;  the  pleading  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  resisting  on  the  otlier :  and 
at  last  the  schism  that,  starting  in  tlie  lit- 
-  eral  interpretation  and  application  of 
some  obscure  passage  of  the  Scriptures, 
had  led  a  company  of  the  brethren  away 
fn^m  the  old  meeting  to  the  establishment 
oi  a  new  house  of  their  own. 
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Jacob  Moyer  had  early  espoused  this 
secession  movement,  and  much  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  nearest  neighbor  and  friend 
he  became  a  leader  in  it.  He  was  strong 
in  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of 
"Avoidance,"  and  he  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity for  expounding  it.  Under  its 
exacting  demands  there  coukl  be  no  such 
thing  as  holding  one's  self  clean  and  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  if  he  even  so 
much  as  listened  to  the  preaching  of  a 
minister  who  was  not  ''clear"  on  this 
point.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Jake  Moy- 
er  with  his  extremely  radical  views  was 
early  identified  with  those  who  braved 
the  storm  of  threats,  entreaties  and  pray- 
ers of  their  fellows,  and  went  over  into 
the  fold  of  the  Herrites — locally  known 
as  ''Harralite,"  that  is,  the  people  or  fol- 
lowers of  Herr. 

It  was  then  that  he  began  to  be  known 
as  "Harra-Jake" — or  "Chake,"  as  it  was 
usually  pronounced  —  as  a  distinction 
from  other  Aloyers  in  the  same  region 
bearing  the  same  patriarchal  cognomen ; 
for  there  was  ''Black  Jake,"  he  of  the 
dark  skin  and  raven  hair — a  second  cous- 
in of  ''Harra-Jake" ;  and  "Little  Jake,"  a 
diminutive  representative  of  another  line 
of  the  family ;  and  still  another  Jake  with 
the  distinguishing  prefix  of  ''Heavy," 
whose  avoirdupois  had  always  repudiated 
any  idea  of  asceticism  which  the  unknow- 
ing might  impute  to  these  strong-fea- 
titred  sectarians.  A  dusty  shingle  just 
inside  the  door  of  Henry  Funk's  old  mill 
on  Indian  creek,  whereon  weie  penciled 
the  miller's  simple  transactions  with  all 
these  people,  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  primitive  nomenclature  The  appel- 
lations were  apt,  and  gradually  their 
neighbors  grew  into  the  habit  of  alluding 
to  the  various  Jakes  only  in  connection 
with  their  descriptive  titles. 

Abraham'  Stolzfuss  was  sadly  out  of 
sympathy  with  everything.  The  glories 
of  that  w^onderful  morning  did  not  appeal 
to  him.  Almost  at  his  feet  the  robins 
struggled  all  unheeded  with  the  rich  mor- 
sels half  held  in  the  clods  turned  over  by 
his  plow.  Careless  even  of  the  reputa- 
tion for  accomplishing  more  than  any  of 
his  fellow  farmers  could  in  the  long  days, 
he  tramped  slowly  and  mechanically  af- 
ter his  heavy  horses.    On  the  slope  of  the 


hill  which  bounded  the  horizon  in  front 
of  him  was  Harra-Jake's  jjlace.  He  could 
see  the  blue  smoke  drifting  up  from  the 
chimney  of  the  old  stone  house  and  dis- 
sipating itself  in  the  branches  of  the  great 
sycamore  which  for  a  century  had  spread 
its  arms  over  the  peaceful  abode  in  per- 
ennial benediction.  He  knew  that  the 
smoke  portended  elaborate  preparations 
for  that  second  essential  to  a  successful 
burying  among  his  people — the  funeral 
feast.  He  could  see  the  women- folk 
flitting  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  as  they 
journeyed  to  and  from  the  cave,  the 
smokehouse  or  the  spring  with  raw  ma- 
terials to  be  used  in  the  concoction  of 
homely  delicacies  for  the  refreshment  of 
those  who  were  now  being  summoned  by 
the  riders  from  all  the  countryside. 

Why  did  Harra-Jake  want  to  have  so 
big  a  funeral  for  his  boy?  Abraham 
asked  himself  over  and  over  again.  Every 
one  knew  that  Daniel  had  not  been 
friendly  with  his  father  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  in  fact,  on  many  other  sub- 
jects. A  fall  in  early  life  had  crippled 
the  boy.  He  was  a  frail  body,  lacking  the 
brawn  that  made  a  good  man  better  in 
the  eyes  of  a  people  the  first  article  in 
whose  rule  of  life  was  "I  work."  And 
work  with  them  meant  all  the  drudgery 
of  a  farmer's  life.  Enough  to  fill  their 
big  red  barns  could  not  be  coaxed  even 
from  their  fat  lands  except  by  unremit- 
cent  toil,  and  they  seemed  to  hold  to  the 
old  idea  that  pleasure  was  a  crime  and 
any  attempt  to  escape  from  the  unending 
grind  an  evasion  not  to  be  tolerated.  Dan- 
iel's physical  deficiencies  therefore  had 
kept  him  simply  on  the  eds:e  of  the  crowd 
that  grew  up  at  his  father's  table :  he 
could  not  be  a  party  to  its  enthusiasms, 
and  even  on  meeting-days  he  found  little 
consideration  and  less  profit,  while  the 
older  and  abler  men  wrangled  in  wordy 
expositions  of  the  "truth"'  as  they  inter- 
preted it — an  occupation  that  formed 
their  sole  relaxation  from  the  aln"»ost  in- 
terminable sowing  and  planting  ami 
reaping  and  gathering  in. 

Abraham  wondered  if  Ilarra-Jake's 
conscience  had  pricked  him  at  last  anvl  lie 
thought  to  wipe  away  the  heavy  score 
which  he  felt  was  marked  up  against 
him,  bv  having  a  great  celebration  at  the 
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funeral.  Most  of  Harra-Jake's  neig-h- 
bors  knew  of  the  warm  friendship  which 
had  grown  up  between  WilHam  Price,  the 
Dunker  preacher,  and  the  boy,  and  they 
knew  that  it  had  been  a  sore  trial  to  liar- 
ra-Jake  when  Daniel  insisted  upon  his 
sending  for  a  heretic  minister.  How 
poignant  his  gri(^f  was  perhaps  no  one 
could  imagine  except  those  of  his  own 
communion,  who  abhorred  everything 
but  the  "sincere  milk  of  the  Word"'  as 
served  by  those  of  their  own  faith.  And 
no  one  surel}'  could  understand  his  agony 
when  his  own  son,  as  a  dying  request 
that  dared  not  be  disregarded,  asked  the 
Dunker  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon ! 
How  could  Harra-Jake,  whose  place  as 
chief  mourner  for  his  son  was  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin,  keep  his  position  as  an  un- 
flinching exponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
Avoidance  and  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
an  unregenerate  Dunker? 

That  was  the  terrible  predicament 
Harra-Jake  was  in  and  that  was  the  prob- 
lem which  Abraham  Stolzfuss  and  Henry 
Musselman  had  left  luisolved  at  the  rail- 
fence.  As  he  plodded  from  the  field  to 
his'  house  for  the  noonday-meal,  Abra- 
ham was  no  nearer  a  solution,  and  as  he 
bent  his  head  in  silent  prayer  for  a  bless- 
ings on  the  food,  he  added  a  petition  that 
more-  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  many 
dark  places  of  life.  At  his  diplomatically 
frktned  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  ]\Ioy- 
er  women  would  be  having  their  hands 
more  than  full  with  the  baking  and  cook- 
ing, his  wife  volunteered  to  go  over  to 
the  stricken  household  in  the  afternoon 
and  see  what  could  be  done  to  help  them. 
She  returned  in  the  evening  with  no  word 
to  indicate  how  the  dreadful  dilemma 
was  to  be  handled.  If  Harra-Jake  him- 
self knew  how  he  intended  to  meet  the 
crisis,  he  c^ave  no  sign,,  and  popular  in- 
terest in  the  situation  was  not  allayed  by 
his  mysterious  silence.  With  each  suc- 
ceeding day  the  curiositv  of  the  com- 
munity was  working  up  to  a  higher  pitch. 
and  by  the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral 
the  innocent  originator  of  the  excitement 
was  well-nigh  forgotten. 

"Veil,  vat  is  Harra-Chake  goin'  to  do 
apout  tc  preechin'?"  was  the  old  ques- 
tion, ever  new,  that  none  in  all  the  groat 
crowd  assembled  could  answer.     .\s  the 


plain  wagons  of  the  Mennonist  brethren 
unloaded  their  complement  of  plain- 
clothed  passengers,  each  group  of  new- 
comers repeated  the  question  with  friend- 
ly yet  hesitating  interest,  while  the  severe 
lines  in  the  faces  of  the  Herrites  seemed 
to  have  softened  somewhat  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  revelation  which  Harra-Jake 
— always  a  masterful  man — could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  make.  Respect  for  the 
custom  of  that  hospitable  region,  sympa- 
thy with  a  neighbor  in  trouble,  and  ]ier- 
haps  the  rare  opportunity  of  hearing  their 
own  minister  preach  to  such  a  peculiar 
congregation,  had  brought  out  the  Dunk- 
ers  in  great  force.  Altogether  it  was  a 
memorable  gathering,  and  for  years  af- 
terward it  was  the  standard  by  which  all 
such  affairs  were  measured.  The  re- 
sources of  a  household  among  those  peo- 
ple, always  remarkable,  were  splendidly 
displayed.  Xo  doubtful  genius  presided 
over  the  pantry,  which  seemed  to  give  up 
its  apparently  inexhaustible  stores  of 
ham,  chicken,  apple-butter,  Schwenk- 
felder  cakes,  raisin-custards  and  other 
toothsome  supplies  in  an  almost  magical 
way.  As  each  relay  of  guests  at  the  bur- 
dened tables  finished  eating,  fresh  re- 
quisitions were  made,  so  that  each  new- 
comer learned  the  lesson  of  Harra-Jake's 
domestic  economy  and  received  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  abounding  hospitality. 

In  the  great  front  room  as  many  of  the 
guests  as  could  be  accommodated  there 
finally  gathered,  and  in  accordance  with 
whispered  directions  seated  themselves 
around  the  plain  coffin.  -\t  its  head  sat 
the  family  as  chief  mourners,  and  grim, 
silent  and  thoughtful  in  the  center  of  the 
group  was  Harra-Jake.  A  feeling  of 
strained  expectancy  seemed  to  possess 
every  one  and  the  wonder  of  what  was  ti> 
be  the  outcome  needed  no  expression  in 
words.  Did  Harra-Jake  intend  to 
smother  the  scruples  he  had  held  for  so 
many  years  ?  Was  he  going  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  heresies  that  a  stranger  to 
his  faith  might  intlict  upon  him.  simply 
because  of  the  dying  request  of  one  of 
his  own  blood? 

.\s  the  preacher  rose  to  read  from  the 
precious  oKl  vi^lume  which  some  an- 
cestor of  ihe  family  had  brought  from 
tlie  Palatinate  a  centurv  and  a  half  be- 
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fore,  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  i^uests 
became  more  and  more  intense.  When 
he  finished  the  Scripture-reading  and  laid 
down  the  book,  there  came  into  Ilarra- 
Jake's  face  something  of  the  glory  that 
must  have  brightened  the  countenances 
of  those  old  forebears  of  his  whose  rec- 
ord is  written  in  the  pages  of  the  great 
"Martyr-Book,"  for  the  strengthening  of 
all  men  who  might  come  after  them.  His 
Mennonist  fathers  had  been  hunted  like 
wild  beasts  from  place  to  place,  they  had 
been  broken  on  the  rack,  they  had  gone 
joyfully  to  the  stake,  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  their  own  interpretation  upon  the 
Bible's  teachings  and  keeping  themselves 
doctrinally  pure.  And  here  he  was  ap- 
parently with  no  alternative  but  the  re- 
jection of  a  fundamental  tenet  of  his  own 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  Avoidance ! 


Preacher  Price  cleared  his  throat  and 
was  about  to  begin  the  sermon.  Then,  as 
all  eyes  were  turned  toward  him,  llarra- 
Jake  was  seen  to  take  from  his  pocket 
two  large  wads  of  cotton  with  which  he 
slowly  stufifed  his  ears,  and  by  that  deli- 
cate yet  effective  armor  the  faithful 
Herrite  was  preserved  from  the  hetero- 
doxy of  a  forbidden  teaching! 

As  Abraham  Stolzfuss  and  his  wife 
drove  h.ome  from  the  little  graveyard  in 
the  gathering  twilight,  he  finally  broke  a 
long  period  of  meditation  with  the  utter- 
ance of  a  sentiment  which  crystallized 
the  thought  of  the  whole  community  : 

'A^ell,  Sarah,''  he  said,  "I  sink  if  Plar- 
ra-Chake  did  lif  ven  dat  Gorteean  Knot 
must  pe  cut  open,  te  reatin'  pook  vould 
haf  Chake  Moyer's  name  in,  unsteat  of 
dat  man  Alexander's !" 


An  Ofc-Told  Tale  of  the  Revolution 
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NEW  YEAR'S  sun  in  1782  was 
veiled  heavily,  tho'  before  the 
close  of  the  year  Cornwallis  had 
surrendered  at  Yorktown.  The  mutiny 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  at  Morrlstown 
was  evidence  of  the  complete  exhaustion 
of  material  resources  for  the  Revolution. 
But  none  of  the  States  had  been  so 
thoro'ly  drained  as  Pennsvlvania.  This 
State  had  not  only  been  the  residence  of 
Congress,  with  all  their  train  of  attend- 
ants and  officers,  but  also  of  all  the  mili- 
tary mechanism  of  the  United  States. 
From  hence  the  quartermaster  principal- 
ly drew  his  wagons,  his  horses,  his  camp- 
equipage  of  all  kinds — besl-.les  a  great 
number  of  wagoners  and  artificers.  Pris- 
oners of  war  and  state  had  been  largely 
the  inheritance  of  Pennsylvania.  AU 
this  was  done  at  great  expense  to  the 
State,  and  burdened  It  with  a  heavy  load 
of  debt.  The  substance  of  the  people 
had  been  used,  but  in  its  place  they  had 
nothing  but  money  made  of  rags.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  when 
Congress  made  its  requisition  for  sup- 
plies, in  1 78 1,  an  amount  equal  to  eleven 
vears'  taxes  and  all  the  other  income  of 


the  State.'  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  demands  from  the  frontiers 
were  harder  to  meet  now  than  ever. 

In  the  very  first  letter  of  the  year,  re- 
ceived by  President  Reed  from  Colonel 
Brodhead  at  Fort  Pitt,  the  latter  had  to 
apologize  for  his  "tale  of  misfortune."" 
He  had  to  send  to  \Trginia  for  cattle,  and 
Governor  Jeflferson  had  bought  up  all 
the  flour  in  Pennsylvania  west  of  the 
mountains.  Scarcely  a  pound  of  either 
was  left  for  the  regulars  at  Fort  Pitt, 
who,  besides  having  scant  rations,  were 
almost  naked,  and  would  soon  not  have  a 
rag  to  cover  their  nakedness.  At  the  same 
time  a  grand  council  of  British  and  In- 
dians was  in  session  at  Detroit,  planning 
a  descent  upon  western  Pennsylvania. 
Money,  fine  uniforms  and  every  other  art 
of  persuasion  were  used  with  the  sav- 
a':res ;  while  Colonel  IVodhead  had  never 
been  furnished  with  gocd<  of  any  kind. 
nor  a  pennv  of  monev  to  transact  business 
with  the  Intlians.  They  drove  their  cat- 
tle and  swine  to  Detroit,  and  did  business 
there  on  a  gold  basis,  whereas  at   Fort 


1  IVnnsylvnnlH    Anhivts.    v..J.    0.    pp.    Ht  UO. 

2  IV-iins.vlvania    AnliiTts,    toI.   8.    p.   TiMl. 
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Pitt  they  received  money  which  even  the 
Anicficans  would  riot  take  from  them.  It 
was  impossible;  therefore,  to  hold  the 
wavering  Delawares  any  longer ;  and  not 
a.  single  tribe  beyond  the  Ohio  remained 
friendly." 

Tho'  the  war  along  the  seaboard  had 
practically   closed    in    1781.   the   border- 
war  in  Pennsylvania  continued  in  all  its 
\  fury  oh  Some  parts  of  the  frontiers.  Early 

[  ^^"^ih  January,  1782,  General  Irvine,  now  in 
command  at  Fort  Pitt,  had  gone  to  his 
home    in    Carlisle    and    to    Philadelphia. 
Until  his  return,  March  25,  Colonel  Gib- 
;•         sor\  was  in  command.     During  Irvine's 
I  absence,  a  most  atrocious  massacre  was 

committed   by    a   body   of   two   hundred 
i  ]\{onongahela  settlers,  under  David  Wil- 

j  liamson,  colonel  of  a  militia-battalion  of 

Washington  county.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries had  obtained  pennission  from 
Detroit  for  the  Christian  Indians,  con- 
fined at  Sandusky,  to  return  to  the  ^lus- 
kingum  to  get  sonie  corn  that  had  been 
i  '  left  there.  Now,  it  happened  that  in  Feb- 
ruary some  Indian  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted in  Washington  county.*  Coming 
so. early,  while  the  snow  WdS  still  on  the 
ground,  these  raids  caused  much  surprise 
and  consternation.  The  belief  was  prev- 
alent that  some  "enemy  Indians"  had  oc- 
I  ~  cupied  the  vacant  villages  of  the  Mora- 
vian Indians.''  Upon  reachins;-  the  ?^Ius- 
kingum,  however,  CcSlonel  Williamson's 
militia  found  there  the  Moravian  Indians 
who  had  come  from  Sandusky  to  get 
corn.  There  were  about  150  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  thev  otTered  no  re- 
sistance. The  question  arose  what  to  do 
with  them.  Sundry  articles  were  found 
among  them  that  had  been  taken  from 
people  in  Washington  county.  They  con- 
fessed that  ten  warriors  had  come  with 
them  from  Sanduskv,  and  had  gone  into 
the  settlements,  and  that  four  of  these 
were  then  present  in  the  villages.*  The 
majority  were  no  doubt  friendly,  for  they 
offered  to  go  to  Pittsburg  that  their  suf- 
ferings might  end."  Colonel  Williamson 
put    it    to    a    vote    whether    the    Indians 


1  rennsylvauia    ArrJilvos.    vol.    <l,    p.    T70. 

2  Pennsylvania    Ardiivrs,    vol.    St.    p.    4W. 

3  WashltiKtim  Irvine     Carr»'six>n(!eiu'o.     p. 
\\'i(hor's   IJordtT  Warfnre,   p.   :V20. 

4  Fennsylvanla   Arclilves.  vol.  <>.   p.  .'.10. 

5  Wlthcr's   Border  Warfaro,   p.   ^22. 


should  be  spared  or  slain  Just  how  the 
vote  resulted  is  in  doubt ;'  but  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Indians.  They 
were  all  killed  except  those  in  the  upper 
village,  the  slain  numbering  upwards  of 
ninety,  most  of  whom  were  women  and 
children.  After  pillaging  the  villages, 
the  white  demons  burned  every  house 
within  them.  While  preparations  for 
death  were  going  on,  the  Indians  assem- 
bled for  the  last  time  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  many  of  them  were  tied  while 
in  the  act  of  prayer.'  There  was  a  di- 
vided sentiment  on  the  frontiers  about 
this  massacre  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence ;  but  an  investigation  was  impos- 
sible ;  for,  like  school-boys,  the  militia- 
men would  not  testify  against  one  an- 
other. Such  was  the  end  of  the  Christian 
Indians  on  the  Muskingum.  They  fell  as 
victims  at  the  hands  of  the  frontiersman, 
after  he  had  experienced  unspeakable 
horrors  for  eight  long  years.  In  17S2 
the  ''back  inhabitants"  could  scarcely 
look  upon  an  Indian  any  more  as  a  hu- 
man being.  Nevertheless,  the  murder  on 
the  Muskingum  was  not  justifiable. 

To  make  the  punishment  of  the  In- 
dians more  complete  still,  another  volun- 
tary expedition  was  now  organized  to 
proceed  against  the  Indians  at  Sandusky. 
This  place  was  the  rendezvous  for  ihe 
Indians  of  the  Northwest — Shawanese. 
Mingocs.  Monseys,  Ottawas,  Delawares 
and  others — preparatory  to  their  raids  on 
the  western  frontier.  General  Irvine 
gave  his  permission  for  the  expedition, 
on  condition  that  anv  conquests  the  vol- 
unteers might  make  should  be  in  behalf 
and  for  the  United  States.'  It  was  to  be 
no  expedition  such  as  X'irginia  had  sent 
out  under  Clark — with  a  double  purpose. 
ostensibly  to  harass  the  eneiny.  but  in 
reality  to  acquire  territory  Each  volun- 
teer furnished  his  own  horse  and  cun  and 
provisions  for  a  month,  on  condition  that 
he  was  afterwards  exempt  from  two 
tours  of  military  duty.  In  this  way.  an 
army  of  500  was  collected  at  Mingo  ?..■>:- 
torn,  on  the  Ohio,  below  the  present  site 
of  Steuben ville.  P»y  a  vote.  Colonel  \\"i!- 
liam  Crawford  was  elected  comnianiicr. 


also. 
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the  other  candidate  having  been  Colonel 
Williamson,  under  whom  the  Moravian 
massacre  occurred.  William  Crawford 
was  born  in  Virginia.  Me  learned  the  art 
of  surveying  under  Washington,  but 
when  the  French  war  broke  out  he  for- 
sook the  compass  and  became  a  soldier. 
At  the  close  of  Pontiac's  »var,  he  was  a 
captain.  Having  been  across  the  moun- 
tains as  a  soldier,  he  settled  there  after- 
wards, and  located  in  what  is  now  Fay- 
ette county  as  a  farmer,  surveyor  and 
Indian  trader.  He  served  as  justice  of 
tlie  peace  in  old  Bedford  county,  and  in 
Westmoreland  upon  its  organization ;  but 
he  was  prominent  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
war,  and  thus  became  committed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  Mrginia  in  the  long  ter- 
ritorial dispute.  He  entered  the  Revolu- 
tionary service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a 
Mrginia  regiment,  and  served  at  first  on 
the  frontier,  then  with  Washington  at 
Brandywine  and  Germantown.  When 
General  Hand  was  assigned  to  the  West- 
ern Department.  Colonel  Crnwford  was 
ordered  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  h'^  did  valiant 
and  useful  service  undei  the  various 
commanders. 

Crawford's  expedition  started  May  25, 
and  pursued  "Williamson's  trail"  to  the 
Muskingum,  where  the  horses  were  fed 
with  the  corn  of  the  Moravian  Indians. 
Here  two  stray  Indians  were  recklessly 
fired  upon  by  the  volunteers,  and  Colonel 
Crawford  realized  that  the  troops  under 
him  were  hard  to  command  They  were 
ten  days  on  the  march  to  Sandusky,  while 
it  might  have  been  performed  in  seven. 
General  Irvine  had  advised  them  to  at- 
tack the  town  in  the  night,  but,  instead, 
they  halted  within  ten  miles  of  the  enemy, 
and  resumed  the  march  at  the  late  hour 
of  seven  in  the  morning  *  The  enemy, 
numbering  about  200  Indians  and  100 
British  rangers,  were  encountered  at  4 
p.  m.  Both  parties  fouglit  hard  for  a 
piece  of  woods,  but  the  enemy  gave  way 
at  sunset.  The  next  day,  the  British  and 
Indians  being  heavilv  reinforced  and  the 
Americans  greatlv  burdened  with  their 
sick  and  wounded.  Colonel  Crawford  or- 
dered a  retreat,  but  great  confusion  at- 
tended   it.     Quite   a   number,   therefore. 


were  missing  after  the  detached  bodies 
of  the  troops  had  been  collected  again. 
Among  the  missing  ones  was  Colonel 
Crawford.'  They  had  been  captured 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
battle ;  and  five  days  afterwards  they 
were  all  but  one  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
the  Delaware  Indians.  The  one  that  es- 
caped was  a  Doctor  Knight,  who  arrived 
at  Fort  Pitt  in  the  course  of  twenty-one 
days.  He  reported^  that  Colonel  Craw- 
ford was  first  tied  to  a  long  post,  with 
room  to  walk  around  it ;  his  ears  were  cut 
off,  and  squibs  of  powder  blown  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his.  bod\.  Then  the 
squaws  took  hickory  brands  and  touched 
such  parts  of  his  body  as  would  be  most 
tender.  They  took  the  scalp  and  slapped 
it  in  the  face  of  Doctor  Knight.  Thus 
the  victim  was  tortured  one  whole  hour, 
when  Doctor  Knight  was  removed  from 
the  horrible  scene.  Just  as  the  Doctor 
was  leaving.  Colonel  Crawford  sank 
down  on  his  knees  exhausted ;  but  a 
squaw  threw  a  shovelful  of  hot  coals  on 
him  to  put  him  again  in  motion.  The 
colonel  made  no  outcry,  except  to  beg 
Simon  Girty,  the  noted  Tory,  whom  he 
had  formerly  known  at  Pittsburg,  to 
shoot  him.  But  his  appeal  was  met  with 
a  Satanic  smile.  The  next  day  Doctor 
Knight  passed  the  place  under  his  In- 
dian guard  and  saw  the  bones  of  his 
colonel  in  the  ashes.  Doctor  Knight  was 
to  be  burned,  too,  but  he  managed  to  es- 
cape before  he  was  tied  to  the  stake.  The 
British  accounts,  tho'  not  going  into  the 
details,  all  agieed  in  pronouncing  the 
death  of  Colonel  Crawfo-d  as  "cruel." 
as  a  "torture,"  "abhorrent."  etc.,  and  they 
united  in  saving  that  it  was  in  revenge 
for  the  nuirder  of  the  Moravian  Indians.* 
This  account  of  Dr.  Knight  struck  the 
people  of  western  Pennsylvania  with  a 
stran^re  mixture  of  fear  and  resentment 
and  they  at  once  bciran  to  Prepare  for  an- 
other oxj)oditii^n.'  Washington,  however, 
cautioneil    General    Irvine   against    rash- 


1   Washington-Irvine   Correspondence,    p.    12; 
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ncss,  for  he  thought  such  tteatmcnt  as 
Crawford  had  received  had  to  be  ex- 
pected when  it  was  remembered  how  th.e 
Moravian  Indians  farecL'  But  before 
the  settlers  could  retaliate,  the  Indians 
were  on  the  frontier  of  Westmoreland 
county.  The  people  of  that  section  had 
kept  together  at  various  points  for  safety 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  exer- 
cised the  strictest  watch.  The  militia  de- 
serted from  their  posts  because  they  had 
not  been  paid  and  were  in  rags.  The 
whole' country  north  of  the  Forbes'  Road 
was  well-nigh  deserted.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  when  Hannastown 
w^as  attacked  on  Saturday,  July  13.  This 
town  had  been  the  county  seat  of  West- 
moreland since  its  organization  in  1773. 
It  consisted  of  about  thirty-  houses  built 
of  logs.  Its  courthouse  and  jail,  of  like 
construction,  had  both  witnessed  many 
an  exciting  scene  in  the  days  of  Connelly 
and  thro'  the  subsequent  years  of  terri- 
torial disputes.  On  the  I3tb  of  July  a 
number  of  the  town-folk  hnd  gone  to 
O'Coimer's  fields,  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  village,  to  cut  the  harvest  of  Mi- 
chael Huffnagle.  Suddenly  a  number  of 
Indians  were  seen  approaching  the  fields. 
The  reapers  all  ran  for  the  town.  Fath- 
ers called  for  their  wives  and  children 
and  the  children  for  theii  parents,  all 
rushing  towards  the  -fort.  Even  the  crim- 
inals in  the  jail  were  allowed  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  stockade.  Five  men 
had  volunteered  to  go  to  the  fields  and 
reconnoitre.  One  was  on  horseback  and 
got  there  first.  When  he  saw  the  sav- 
ages mustered  in  force,  he  returned  and 
told  those  on  foot  to  flee  to  the  forts  for 
their  lives.     The  Indians  were  exasper- 

1  Washtugton-Irvine  Corrt'spondf iioe.   p.    l.*52. 


ated  when  they  came  to  Hannastown  and 
saw  that  the  pcoj)le  had  all  gone  into  the 
fort.  So  they  applied  the  turch  and  evcrv 
house  but  two  was  laid  in  ashes.  While 
the  flames  were  still  adding  fury  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  savages,  a  band  of  the 
latter  set  out  for  Miller's  Fort,  where  a 
wedding  on  the  day  before  had  brought 
a  number  of  guests  together  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  the  cabins  of  the  fort.  Sonic 
were  in  the  fields,  others  in  rhe  fort  and 
still  otliers  in  the  house  where  the  wed- 
ding had  been  held.  The  savages  came 
upon  the  place  so  suddenly  that  most  of 
its  dwellers  and  sojourners  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  a  few  of  them  killed ; 
while  the  fort  and  the  buildings  around  it 
shared  the  fate  of  Hannastown. 

In  the  evening  the  marauders  all  as- 
sembled near  Hannastown.  regaling 
themselves  with  their  booty.  About 
thirty  farmers  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try managed  to  get  into  the  fort 
and  by  a  trick  that  was  cc-mmon  de- 
ceived the  savages  as  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  garrison.  They  marched 
and  countermarched  on  the  bridge  across 
the  ditch  around  the  fort  to  the  music  of 
the  fife  and  drum.  The  sou.nds  carried 
terror  to  the  savage  breast  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  towards  morning  about 
300  Indians  and  60  Tories  marched  off 
toward  the  Kittannin^.  The  prisoners 
were  surrendered  to  the  English  in  Can- 
ada, whence  most  of  them  leturned  after 
the  cruel  war  on  the  frontier  had  ceased 
— a  day  whicli  happily  ther.  was  not  far 
distant.  Hannastown  was  never  rebuilt 
and  the  plow  has  been  going  over  the 
place  for  a  century.' 

1  FrcHitler   Forts,    vol.   2,    pp.   500-30T. 
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AT  a  dinner-party  composed  of  res- 
idents of  Frederick,  Md.,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  Barbara 
I  Frietchie,  and  surprise  was  expressed 
'  that  so  much  difHcultv  seemed  to  exist  in 
establishing  the  facts  about  a  personage 
.  '  many  of  whose  relatives  are  still  living, 
i     and  concerning  an  incident  eye-witnesses 


to  which  are  still  accessible.  The  explan- 
ation suggested  was  that  the  historical 
method  is  seldom  pursued,  that  people 
are  content  to  talk  about  the  subject 
without  investigating  the  sources  from 
which  their  information  should  have 
been  ilrawn.  and  the  company  present 
was  taken  in  illustration.    A  poll  showed 
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that  several  had  written  on  the  subject 
and  all  had  been  expected  to  discuss  it 
Huently  wherever  introduced  to  strang- 
ers as  coming  from  Frederick,  yet  but 
two  had  conversed  with  eye-witnesses 
and  but  one  had  seen  i>arbara  r>ietchie's 
flag. 

This  last  gentleman  was  challenged  to 
act  as  escort  on  the  morrow,,  when  a  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
H.  Abbott,  the  grand-niece  of  Dame  Bar- 
bara into  whose  hands  the  precious  flag 
has  descended  and  who  was  at  her  aunt's 
home  during  the  passage  of  the  Confed- 
erate troops  ''on  that  pleasant  morn  in 
the  early  fall."  We  had  scarcely  need 
to  tell  our  errand,  tho'  a  party  composed 
exclusively  of  residents  of  PVederick  may 
have  been  remarked  as  a  little  peculiar, 
and  were  at  once  shown  a  small  silk  tlag 
within  a  gilt  frame  hanging  on  the  par- 
lor wall.  Nor  were  we  allowed  to  remain 
long  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  con- 
troversy that  has  arisen  Airs.  Abbott  w^as 
to  be  found.  A  gentleman  of  the  party 
remarking  somewhat  flippantly:  "So  this 
is  the  flag  Barbara  Frietchie  didn't 
wave!'*  she  replied  with  c'uiet  firmness: 
''This  is  the  flag  she  did  wave,  but  not  at 
just  the  time  nor  in  just  the  way  the 
poet  said." 

Here  then  is  summed  up  in  one  sen- 
tence the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  Bar- 
bara Frietchie's  place  in  the  local  annals 
of  Frederick  cannot  be  called  into  ques- 
tion. Her  great  age,  she  having  been 
born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  3, 
1766,  and  being  thus  nearly  ninety-six 
years  old  when  "Lee  marched  over  the 
mountain-wall,"  is  a'matter  of  record.  To 
her  intense  loyalty  when  lovalty  was  not 
the  easiest  matter  even  in  Frederick,  her 
relatives  abundantly  testify.  Her  unpre- 
tentious fltig  was  usuallv  flying  from  its 
stafl  at  the  window  of  her  humble  home 
on  West  Patrick  street.  It  was  removed 
when  the  Confederate  troops  entered  the 
city  September  10.  1862.  and  carefully 
folded  away  in  her  Bible,  but  was  again 
displayed  by  Dame  Barbara  as  she  stood 
by  the  window  watching  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  troops  under  Burnside  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th.  This  is  the  oc- 
casion usuallv  referred  to  as  her  historic 
waving  of  the  (lair,  tho'  it  was  not  in  the 


face  of  the  enemy,  and  called  forth  not 
shots  but  shouts  as  the  passing  troops 
noted  her  extreme  age  and  this  expres- 
sive token  of  her  loyalty.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Reno  himself  was  attracted  by  the 
scene  and  stopped  to  speak  a  word  to  the 
old  lady,  inquire  her  age  and  beg  the  flag 
of  her.  She  resolutely  refused  to  part 
with  this  one,  but  finally  consented  to 
give  the  gallant  general  another  owned 
by  her.  And  this  flag  thus  presented  was 
a  few  days  later  laid  on  the  bier  of  the 
brave  Reno,  who  fell  the  day  after  at 
South  Mountain. 

It  is  the  poet's  treatment  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  that  has  given  greatest  ofTense, 
that  has  caused  some  of  the  friends  of 
that  gallant  gentleman  to  denounce  the 
whole  story  as  a  myth,  and  either  to  deny 
Barbara's  existence  ///  ioto  or  to  ques- 
tion her  lo}alty.  There  is  no  ground  for 
either.  Barbara  Frietchie  perhaps  never 
saw  Stonewall  Jackson  ;  at  least  she  did 
not  see  him  ride  past  her  house  on  that 
"cool  September  morn."  Xot  because 
she  was  bed-ridden  on  that  day.  as  has 
been  asserted.  ,  Mrs.  Abbott,  who  went 
to  invite  her  aunt  to  come  up  and  spend 
the  day  with  them,  failed  to  induce  her 
to  leave  the  house :  so  she  remained  and 
watched  with  her  the  '*dust-brown  ranks'* 
as  they  passed.  Jackson,  on  reaching 
Market  street,  rode  with  part  of  his  staff 
two  squares  to  the  north  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  Presbyterian  minister.  Dr. 
Ross,  on  Second  street,  and  then  rejoined 
his  troops  by  riding  thro*  Mill  alley  and 
reaching  Patrick  street  about  half  a 
square  to  the  west  of  Barbara  Frietchie's 
house.  To  this  a  member  of  that  staff, 
himself  a  gallant  son  of  Maryland,  has 
again  and  again  testified. 

lUit  why  should  any  one  attempt  to 
"carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country" 
bv  doubting  the  plain  facts  of  Barbara 
Frietchie's  history?  The  go^-jd  old  dame 
had  rounded  out  her  fourscore  years  and 
sixteen  ajul  been  laitl  to  rest  bv  the  side 
oi  her  husband  in  tlie  old  RetornK\l 
burying-ground.  and  the  brave  Jackson 
had  "crossed  over  the  river  to  rest  under 
the  shade  <^{  the  trees"  after  Chancellors- 
ville.  befi)re  the  poet  was  led  to  asscnriate 
their  naiues  in  his  immortal  poem.  So 
no  controversv   ever   arose  l>ci\\een   the 
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BARBARA   FRIETCHIE   AT   HOME. 


1(9 


principals  in  the  affair  of  the  fiap^,  nor  do 
we  think  any  should  arise  now  among 
their  friends.  '  The  poet  W'hittier  re- 
ceived his  materials  from  Mrs.  South- 
worth,  of  Georgetown.  D.  C,  and  used 
but  little  license  in  working  them  up,  as 
the  letter  written  to  him  and  quoted  in 
full  in  his  life  well  shows.  That  Mr. 
Cornelius  Ramsburg,  also  of  George- 
town but  visiting  in  Frederick  at  the 
time,  exercised  his  imagination  somewhat 
in  giving  the  matter  to  2^Irs.  Southworth 
and  to  the  press,  is  probable  ;  tho'  wheth- 
er the  little  touches  necessary  to  make  the 
story  tell  well  were  given  at  first  hand 
or  were  the  work  of  an  imaginative  re- 
porter, is  now  in  doubt.  W'hittier,  tho' 
besieged  repeatedly,  was  always  conser- 
vative in  giving  out  anything  that  might 
cast  suspicion  on  the  facts  as  set  fordi  in 
the  poem.  And  this  is  much  the  attitude 
of  the  average  citizen  of  Frederick  to- 
day. As  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Zacharias, 
Barbara's  pastor  during  the  last  third  of 
her  life,  remarked  when  questioned  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  poem:  ''Well,  Mrs. 
Frietchie  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to 
do  such  a  thing."  And  so  she  was.  and 
so  let  history  record  her. 

The  site  of  her  home  is  much  sought 
by  visitors  to  Frederick.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  house  itself  no  longer 
stands.  It  passed  into  possession  of  ^^Irs. 
Abbott's  mother  after  Barbara  Friet- 
chie's  death  and  was  subsequently  sold 
by  her.  But  a  disastrous  flood  some 
years  later  demonstrated  the  possibilities 
for  harm  in  Carroll  creek,  which  passed 
just  west  of  the  house,  so  the  city-au- 
thorities purchased  the  property  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground  in  order  to  widen 
the  channel  of  the  stream.  However, 
the  thoughtful  Dr.  L.  IT.  Steiner  had  a 
cane  made  from  some  of  its  wood-work 
and  sent  it  to  the  poet  Whittier.  Other 
relics  are  displayed  at  various  places  in 
the  city.  One  owned  by  Mrs.  Abbott  is 
especiallv  interesting,  as  connecting 
*'Aunt  Frietchie"  with  another  war  and 
another  epoch  in  her  countrv's  history. 
You  will  remember  that  Barbara  was  in 
her  tenth  year  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed.  A  few  years 
later  she  was  at  what  is  now  the  City  Ho- 
tel at  a  quilting  party,  where  she  learned 


that  General  Washington  was  to  be  en- 
tertained at  a  ball  that  night.  She  re- 
turned and  brought  to  Mrs.  Kimball,  the 
proprietress,  her  china  teapot,  begging 
that  it  be  used  in  pouring  tea  for  the  gen- 
eral that  evening.  It  is  probable  that  it 
was,  tho'  Barbara  herself  did  not  aspire 
to  that  honor,  and  the  teapot  is  proudly 
shown  among  Mrs.  Abbott's  relics  along 
with  other  china  owned  by  her  grand- 
aunt.  Her  name  came  thus  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Washington,  and 
when  after  his  death  a  memorial  funeral 
was  held  in  Frederick,  Barbara,  then  a 
young  woman,  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
pall-bearers. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Abbott  home  is 
strongly  charged  with  veneration  for 
Pame  Barbara,  and  the  refreshments 
that  with  characteristic  Maryland  hospi- 
tality were  ottered  to  the  party  before 
leaving,  were  served  on  plates  once 
owned  by  her. 

One  word  more.  It  has  been  said  that 
Whittier's  ''clustered  spires  of  Freder- 
ick" contains  nothing  distinctively  local 
and  could  as  well  have  been  applied  to 
almost  any  town  of  its  size.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Frederick  is  decidedly  unique 
in  having  its  spire-crowned  churches  al- 
most all  located  on  Church  street,  ex- 
tending east  and  west,  and  from  any 
point  on  the  ''hills  of  Maryland"  on 
either  side  of  the  town  the  observer  will 
almost  invoJuntarily  exclaim  as  he  looks 
upon  the  little  city  lying  in  the  valley  be- 
low:  "See  the  clustered  spires  I"  The 
expression  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  look- 
ing: down  upon  Frederick  from  Braddock 
Heights,  as  described  in  his  "Search  for 
the  Captain"  (his  son.  wounded  at  An- 
tietam)  and  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  December.  iS('>J.  He  may 
have  given  Whittier  a  description  of  the 
lovely  valley  that  lies  stretched  out  to 
one's  gaze  from  that  point,  for  his  enthu- 
siasm in  prose  description  was  fully 
equal  to  Whittier's  beautiful  but  concise 
"fair  as  the  garden  (^i  the  Lord." 

Whittier  wrote  the  poem  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Southworth's  letter 
in  June,  iSo.v  and  sent  it  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  enthusiastic  editor  sent 
him  in  acknowledgment  a  check  for  fiftv 
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dollars,    sa-yin^^:    "Barbara    is    worth    its 
weig^ht  in  gold." 

Barbara's  grave  is  much  visited  by 
strangers  and  there  is  a  well  worn  path 
to  it  across  the  now  almost  abandoned 
burying-ground.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  decorations  are  ever  placed 
upon  it,  nor  does 

"Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union  wave." 


In  another  direction,  in  the  beautiful 
Mt.  Olivet  cemetery  on  the  hill  just  at 
the  city-limits,  one  will  see,  just  as  he 
enters,  the  flag  "with  its  silver  stars  and 
its  crimson  bars'*  floating  near  the  statue 
of  Francis  Scott  Key,  under  which  his 
remains  repose,  and  thus  is  the  poet's 
prayer  still  answered: 

"And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town." 


ii 


Kinderlieder  aus  dem  Elsasstal'' 

(Alsatian  Children-Songs) 

BY  JOHN   BAER  STOUDT,   LANCASTER,   PA. 


A  LARGE  number  of  the  settlers  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  came  from 
the  district  of  Alsace  (Fdsass)  in 
Germany,  If  historical  data  for  this 
statement  were  lacking,  it  could  still  be 
favorably  maintained  by  a  comparison  of 
the  folk-songs  of  both  localities.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  many  treasures 
of  the  simple  peasants  of  the  Fatherland, 
every  one  of  which,  tho'  a  few  in  slightly 
modified  form,  are  a  part  of  the  writer's 
childhood-lore. 

Hansel  am  Bach 
Hat  lauter  gut  Sach; 
Hat's  Hansel  verbrennt, 
Hat  Lumpen   d'rum  g'henkt. 

Hansel  am  Bach 

Hat  lauter  gut  Sach ; 

Hat  Fischlein  gefangen. 

Hat  die  Schuppen  heimbracht. 

Hansel  un  Gretel, 
Zwei  lustige  Lcut ; 
Der  Hans  ist  narriscli, 
Die  Gretel  nit  gescheid. 


Krabb.   Krabb,  dei   Hansel  brennt ! 
Es  hocke  siwe  Junge  drin 
Die  schreie  alle :  Krabb,  Krabb,  Krabb! 
Du  alter  Hosesack! 

Krabb.   Krabb,  dei    Hansel  brennt! 
Siwe  Junge  hocke   drin. 
Trag  Wasser  hei,  trag  Wasser  be! ! 
Es  gibt  en  gute  Hirschebrei. 


Sechs  niol  sechs  is  sechsundreissij 
Is  der  Matm  ah  noch  so  fleissig 
Un  die  Frah   is  lidderlich, 
Do  gcht  alles  hinnersich. 


Ane,  mane,  Tintenfass! 
Geh  in  die  Schul  un  lern  was. 
Kommst  du  heim  un  kannst  du  nix, 
Wirst  du  mit  der  Rut  gewichst. 


Ringel,  ringel.  Rose ! 

Die  Buben  haben  Hose. 

Die  Maidle  haben  Rock, 

Jetzt  fallen  sie  alle  in  den  Dreck. 


Fins,  zwei,   drei — 
Du  bist  frei. 


Hoss,  Hoss,  trill ! 
Der  Bauer  hot  en  Fill. 
Fillche  will  nit  laafe; 
Schpringt  's  Fillche  weg. 
Plumps  liegt  der  Bauer  im  Dreck. 

Hoss,  Hoss,  Reiter ! 

Die  Kuh,  die  hot  en  Eiter; 

En  Eiter  hot  die  Kuh, 

Vun  Lcdder  macht  mer   Schuh. 

Schuh  macht  mer  vun  Ledder, 

Die  Gans  die  hot  a  Fedder : 

Feddre  hot  die  Gans. 

Der  Fuchs  der  hot  en  Schwanz ; 

En  Schwanz  hot  der  Fuchs. 

Jetz  fahre  mer  in  der  Kutsch. 

Hoss,  Hoss,  trill! 
Der  Bauer  hot  en  F"ill. 
Es  ImUcIic  will  nit  laafe. 
Der  Bauer  muss's  vcrkaafe; 
Verkaafe  muss's  der  Bauer, 
Es  Lewe  werd  em  oit  sauer; 
Sa^uer   werd  em  's  Lewe. 
Im   Wingert   wachsc   Rcwe. 
Rewe  hot  der  Weistock. 
Horner  hot  dor  Gaasbock. 
Der  Gaasbock  dor  hot  Horner. 
Im  Wald  wachsc   Dorner ; 
Dorner  watliso  im  Wald. 
Im  Winter  do  ist's  k.dt ; 
Kalt    word's    im    Winter. 
Im  Frijhjahr  werds  gclinder. 
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Bitsche,  batsche,   Kueche ! 
Der  Beck,  der  hot  geruefe. 
Wer  will  Kueche  backe, 
Der  muss  haue  siwe  Sache : 
Buddcr  un  Salz, 
Eier  un  Schnialz, 
Zucker  un  2vlehl ; 
Saffre  macht  die  Kueche  gehl. 


Eins,  zwei,  drei ! 
Hicke,  hacke,  hei ! 
Hicke,  hacke,  Loffelstiel! 
Die  alte  Weiwer  esse  viel ; 
Die  junge  niiisse   faschte.   • 
Es  Brot  liegt  im  Kaschte, 
Es   Messer   liegt   danewe. 
Mei  Vadder  is  a  Wewer ; 
Mei    Muddcr    is   a   gute    Frah, 
Was  se  kocht,  sell  isst  se  ah. 


Hans  Fitter,  nemm  mich. 
Wacker  Magdlcin  bin  ich  ja; 
Rote    Striimptiein    hab    ich    a'. 
Kann   stricken,   kann   nahen, 
Kann   Haspcl  gut  drehen, 
Kann  noch  wohl  was  mehr. 


Z'   nachts   wenn   ich   schlofe  geh, 

Vierzeh  Engel  bei  mer   steh. 

Zwei  zur  Rcchtc, 

Zwei  zur  Linke ; 

Zwei  zu   Haupte, 

Zwei  zu  F'ic^se ; 

Zwei,  die  mich  decke, 

Zwei,  die  mich  wecke ; 

Zwei,  die  mer  zaie 

Das  himmlische  Paradeis. 


The  Wild  Rose  of  Bethlehem 

An  Original^  Tale  by  the   ''Little  Hunchback,"   Translated 

from  the  German 


(Concluded) 


THEN  Heatherfield  had  a  saving  thought. 
He  requested  to  have  the  rosin  melt- 
ed over  a  candle.  This  was  done  and 
behold,  three  golden  rings  appeared — rings 
that  Mrs.  Reed  recognized  at  once.  Two  of 
them  were  the  wedding-rings  of  her  broth- 
er and  his  wife;  the  third,  an  old  family  heir- 
loom, was  the  wedding-ring  of  her  grandmo- 
ther. Heatherfield's  statements  were  con- 
firmed. 

Forthwith  Leslie  Reed  changed  his  de- 
meanor toward  Heatherfield.  The  coldness 
and  sternness  of  the  lawyer  were  laid  aside, 
and  he  began  to  speak  to  him  as  to  an  inti- 
mate friend.  The  three  decided  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  French  pretender,  to  arrest  him 
and  the  half-breed  Indian  girl  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  courts.  Several  months  passed, 
during  which  fleatherfield  became  acquainted 
with  other  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Glen- 
don  family;  he  was  glad  to  let  them  know 
his  intention  to  make  Esther  Ellen  his  wife, 
a  purpose  cheerfully  approved  by  all  her  kin. 

At  last  the  looked-for  Frenchman.  M.  Le- 
maire,  put  in  his  appearance  and  had  the  bold- 
ness to  introduce  the  substitute  Indian  girl 
to  the  Reed  family  as  Esther  fallen  Glendon. 
The  girl  indeed  looked  so  much  like  Rosie 
that  ^Irs.  Reed  was  on  the  point  of  embracing 
her;  yet  she  appeared  so  inditTerent  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  her  aTul  was  so  ig- 
norant of  English  that  she-  raised  no  shadow 
of  doubt  in  Leslie  Reed's  mind.  The  French- 
man had  a  long,  finely  spun  story  to  tell  of 
the  girl's  adventures  and  even  tried  to  explain 
the    loss   of   the    string    of   shells    in    an    inter- 


esting way.  This  exhausted  Leslie  Reed's  pa- 
tience ;  he  gave  a  signal  and  a  police  officer 
appeared,  who  informed  the  Frenchman  and 
the  girl  that  they  were  under  arrest  for  a  de- 
liberate   fraud. 

Heatherfield  had  now  fully  accomplished 
the  object  of  his  journey  to  Scotland.  Leslie 
Reed  himself  attended  to  Rosie's  interests  and 
he  and  his  sister-in-law  decided  to  accom- 
pany the  major  to  America,  to  establish  there 
more  fully,  the  identity  of  Esther  Ellen.  M. 
Lemaire  and  his  Indian  accomplice  were  put 
under  heavy  bail  for  their  appearance  at 
court.  A  few  weeks  later  Heatherfield.  Mrs. 
Reed  and  Leslie  Reed  were  on  the  high  seas. 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  their  landing  in 
Philadelphia. 

ID.     A  Night  of  Horrors  in  Gnadenhuetten 

The  night  of  the  same  day  on  which 
Heatherfield.  full  of  joyous  expectations,  set 
sail  from  New  York,  a  fearful  calamity  be- 
fell the  abode  in  which  he  fancied  his  beloved 
bride  in  perfect  safety. 

Braddock's  defeat  on  the  Morrotigahela 
caused  the  long  smoldering  hate  of  the  In- 
dians to  burst  into  full  rianie.  Day  after  day 
the  frontier  settlements  suffered  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  cruel  redskins,  and  the  whole 
country  was  alarmed.  The  neighlx^rs  of  Gna- 
denhiitten  left  their  cabins  and  houses  and 
tied :  only  the  brethren  determined  to  abide 
in  the  place  appointed  them  by  Providence. 
However,  they  t».~K^k  every  possible  precau- 
tion. As  the  white  settlers  now  regarded 
every  Indian  as  their  enemy,  the  Moravi.ins 
admonislied   their   converts  not   to  go  hunting 
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and  not  to  buy  powder  and  balls — instructions 
to  which  the  converts  readily  agreed.  Mrs. 
Allen  had  done  her  best  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernor to  furnish  protection  to  the  settlement 
at  Gnadenhiitten,  and  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  24.  1755,  Col.  Anderson  marched  thither 
from  Bethleliem  with  a  number  of  soldiers. 
.  Many  armed  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  fol- 
lowed next  day.  Rut  this  assistance,  like  the 
brethren's   precautions,   came    too    late. 

In    the    evening    of    that    fateful    day — pos- 
sibly  at    the    very    hour    when    Glendon    Hea- 
I  therfield  went  aboard  his  vessel  at  New  York 

!  — Rosie    had   gone    to    the    stable    to   milk    the 

I  cows,    when    a    strange-looking    man,    accom- 

i  panied    by    a    ]\[ohegan    Indian,    came    to    the 

house  and  desired  to  speak  to  her.  Martin 
Mack  went  to  the  stable  to  tell  her,  and  Ro- 
sie, believing  that  the  stranger  was  a  messen- 
ger from  Heatherfield.  returned  to  the  house 
in  glad  expectancy.  She  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  she  recognized  one  of  the  Ca- 
nadian traders,  from  whom  she  had  imagined 
herself  safely  hidden.  She  declined  to  speak 
to.  him  and  ran  into  the  house.  The  man  re- 
mounted his  horse  and  rode  away,  muttering 
threats  against  Rosie  and  the  Moravians. 
The  brethren  were  much  alarmed  when  Ro- 
sie described  the  man  as  an  evil  guest,  whose 
intentions  were  anything  but  good,  and  de- 
clared her  purpose  to  leave  the  mission-station 
as  soon  as  possible,  nat  believing  herself  safe 
there  any  longer. 

In  the  evening  George  Custard  and  two 
other  neighbors  came  to  the  mission  and  no- 
tified the  brethren  that  a  body  of  armed  men 
would  be  with  them  the  com.ing  night  to  pro- 
tect them.  About  six  o'clock,  while  the  four- 
teen inmates  of  the  house  sat  at  supper,  they 
heard  the  dogs  bark  and,  believing  that  the 
men  of  whom  Custard  had  spoken  had  ar- 
rived, Joseph  Sturgis  and  three  others  arose 
to  welcome  them.  But  as  soon  as  they  opened 
the  door,  four  shots  were  fired  at  them. 

One  of  the  brethren  fell  dead.  Sturgis  had 
his  cheek  grazed  by  a  ball  and  his  hair  singed. 
A  cry  of  horror  rang  thro'  the  house.  A 
second  and  a  third  volley  followed ;  then  the 
Indians  rushed  in  like  infuriated  beasts  and 
murdered  several  people  on  the  spot.  Rosie 
did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind ;  quickly 
she  opened  the  door  of  a  side-room,  into 
which  the  survivors  fled.  George  Partsch 
jumped  thro'  ^  window  and  met  Scnse- 
mann,  who  had  hastily  come  near  upon  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  guns;  both  men  took 
flight  together.  Sturgis,  Rosie,  three  men, 
three  women  and  a  child  hurried  upstairs 
and  fastened  the  trap-door  as  well  as  they 
could,  Rosie  again  showing  remarkable  cool- 
ness. The  Indians  tried  to  force  the  trap- 
door, then  they  fired  thro'  the  ceiling,  and 
I  finally  they  set  fire  to  the  house. 
I  Rosie  believed  the  time  for  flight  had  come 

\  and  told  Sturgis  that  the  Indians  probably 
were  now  engaged  in  scalping  the  dead  be- 
low.     Sturgis   jumped    from   the   roof-window 


and  escaped.  Mrs.  Partsch  did  the  same,  and 
Rosie,  seeing  the  flames  gaining  headway  and 
herself  unable  to  do  more  for  the  rest,  fol- 
lowed their  example,  after  she  had  hastily 
formed,  of  yarn  and  pieces  of  clothing,  a  ^rf 
of  rope  by  which  the  two  other  women  might 
reach  the  ground.  She  joined  Mrs.  Part.-ch 
in  the  bushes  near  by.  That  very  moment 
they  saw  Fabricius  jump  from  a  window  and 
the  next  instant  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
redskins,  who  murdered,  scalped  and  hacked 
him  to  pieces  before  their  very  eyes.  The 
flames  shot  up  bright,  while  the  yells  of  the 
murderers  and  the  cries  of  their  victims,  slow- 
ly smothering  in  the  hot  smoke,  resounded 
fearfully  thro'   the  night. 

Worbas.  who  lay  sick  in  a  neighboring 
house  and  was  being  watched,  managed  to 
escape  thro'  a  window  when  his  guard  had 
left  his  post  for  a  moment.  Then  the  Indians 
set  fire  to  the  barn  and  the  stables,  in  which 
forty  head  of  cattle,  three  horses  and  one  foal 
were  quartered,  and  made  their  way  to  the 
spring-house,  which  they  set  on  fire  too.  after 
they  had  eaten  their  fill  of  the  provi.-ions 
stored  there.  After  midnight  the  peaceful 
mission-station  at  Gnadenhiitten  was_  a  smol- 
dering heap  of  ashes,  and  the  bloodthirsty  sav- 
ages  had   gone   away. 

Rosie  and  Sister  Partsch  plainly  saw  from 
their  hiding-place  all  that  was  going  on.  They 
counted  about  a  dozen  Indians,  one  of  whom 
wore  a  French  soldier's  jacket.  They  dared 
not  stir  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  but  in  the 
morning  they  were  found  by  Sturgis  and 
Partsch.  who  had  come  with  some  armed  men. 
Seven  men.  three  women  and  a  child  had  been 
murdered  by  the  savages,  who  had  left  a  knife 
stuck  thro'  a  hat  and  a  blanket  into  a  tree. 
Rosie  explained  the  meaning  of  this  symbol: 
'*So  much  we  have  done,  and  we  are  able  to 
do   still   more." 

By  advice  of  the  brethren  the  Indian  con- 
vert's at  Neu-Gnadenhiitten  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Bro'her  Zeisberger,  who  had  just  come 
from  Bethlehem,  hastened  back  to  infojm 
Hays's  company  of  militia,  encamped  only  five 
miles  away,  of  the  dreadful  things  tliat  had 
happened.  '  These  troops  garrisoned  the  de- 
serted settlement  and  erected  temporary  stock- 
ades, to  afford  shelter  to  the  scattered  -ettler< 
and  protect  the  brethren's  mill,  which  was  n''- 
ed  with  corn.  Here  Rosie  also  found  a  tem- 
porary refuge.  Captain  Hays  having  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Allen  requesting  him  t"» 
take  particular  care  of  the  girl.  But  !!::> 
refuge  was  oi  short  duration.  On  New 
Year's  day  following  the  Indians  enticed  some 
of  the  militiamen  who  were  skating  on  the 
river  into  an  ambush,  and  this  caused  so  nv.ioh 
fear  pmong  the  few  rcmainijig  in  the  fort  that 
thev  fled  also.  With  a  fugitive  settler's  fanv.Iy 
Rosie  came  to  Bethlehem,  where  she  found  a 
friendly    reception    in    Spangenberg's    family. 

Several  weeks  after  the  massacre  of  Gn.a- 
dcnhiitten  Benjamin  Franklin  had  arrived  \n 
Bethlehem,    charged    by    the    Governor    wita 
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building  a  fort  near  Neu-Gnadenliiittcn.  He 
!io\v  inquired  for  Rosie,  and  when  she  was 
I)rc>onted  he  gave  her  letters  which  Mrs.  Al- 
ioii  had  given  him  for  her.  Rosie,  who  had 
hitiiorio  consistently  played  the  role  of  a  half- 
breed,  forgot  herself  for  a  moment,  and  the 
siirewd  Franklin  could  not  restrain  his  admir- 
ation of  an  Indian  girl  who  could  read  Eng- 
lish letters  so  renrliiy.  One  letter  was  from 
Cilendon  Heatherfield.  He  had  returned  to 
IMiiladelphia,  told  her  all  about  the  results  of 
his  trip  to  Scotland  and  promised  to  arrive  in 
Bethlehem  very  soon,  accompanied  by  Leslie 
Reed  and  Rosie'is  aunt.  Spangenberg  also  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Allen,  giving  him 
.vonie  hints  of  Rosie's  origin,  begging  him  to 
do  what  he  had  already  done  and  promising 
liberal  remuneration. 

Under  these  circumstances  Rosie  could  no 
longer  wear  the  mask  of  an  Indian:  she  con- 
versed freely  with  Dr.  Franklin,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  her.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  she  sat  down  to  write  a  letter — a 
love-letter   to    ^lajor    Heatherfield. 

II.     Recognition  and  Marriage 

Once  more  Rosie  received  letters  from  Phil- 
adelphiaj  and  once  more  she  answered  them. 
Three  weeks  passed,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Allen, 
Major  Heatherfield,  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  bro- 
ther-in-law arrived  in  Bethlehem.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  scene  of  recognition  which  we  will 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

Rosie  bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to 
her  family  that  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Reed  recognized 
her  immediately,  tho'  they  had  not  seen  her 
since  her  seventh  year.  Glendon  Heather- 
field felt  immeasurably  happy  to  see  Rosie 
publicly  acknowledged  as  his  bride,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Mrs.  Allen,  who  had  served  him 
so  effectiveh%  properly  to  crown  the  romantic 
a'dventure. 

Governor  Denny  as  yet  had  no  inkling  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  he  was  not  to  find  out 
anything  before  the  wedding  day.  An  Indian 
conference  was  called  to  meet  at  Easton  July 
24,  to  settle  the  trouble  with  the  Shawanese. 
Mohegans  and  Delawares.  This  gave  Mrs. 
Allen  a  hint.  After  a  week  her  friends  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  left  Rosie  alone  in 
Bethlehem.  But  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Reed 
had  undertaken  the  purchase  of  her  wedding- 
dress  and  ornaments,  and  the  wedding  was  to 
be  celebrated  in  Trout  Hall.  To  insure  the  at- 
tendance of  Governor  Denny,  Mrs.  Allen  had 
to  advise  him  that  a  young  Indian  chief  near 
Trout  Hall  was  to  be  married  to  a  converted 
Indian  girl,  and  that  the  Governor's  preserce 
at  the  wedding  would  make  a  very  favorable 
impression  upon   the   Indians. 

The  Governor  found  this  an  excellent  idea, 
and  when  the  appointed  day  came  he.  with  his 
wife  and  several  friends,  repaired  to  Trout 
Hall,  whither  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  preced- 
ed them.     To  make  the  wedding  more  impres- 


sive, according  to  Indian  notions,  it  had  to  be 
solenniized  at  sunrise  on  the  top  of  the  Le- 
high mountain,  the  'T^.ig  Rock,"  and  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  was  to  pronounce  a  benediction. 
An  Episcopalian  minister  had  come  along 
from  i'hiladelphia  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Day  began  to  dawn  when  a  party  on  horse- 
back, following  the  lonely  fore.>5t-path,  reached 
their  destination.  The  bridal  pair  had  already 
arrived,  and  just  as  the  first  beams  of  the  sun 
poured  their  golden  light  over  the  Saucon 
valley,  the  guests  formed  a  semicircle  close  to 
the  Big  Rock.  In  the  center  stood  the  clergj-- 
man.  The  bridegroom  was  in  hunting  cos- 
tume, wearing  red  moccasins,  a  blue  shirt  vv-ith 
.  yellow  fringes  and  big  shining  rings  in  his 
ears;  beside  him  stood  the  bride  in  a  half 
civilized  dress  of  light  green,  with  strings  of 
pearls  across  her  forehead,  around  her  neck, 
wrists  and  ankles,  a  silver  girdle  around  her 
loins  and  silver  fringes  about  her  short  skirt. 
1  he  preacher  pronounced  the  marriage-formu- 
la^ in  English  and  when  he  had  shaken  hands 
with  the  bridal  couple,  Governor  Denny  also 
drew  near,  wishing  the  young  people  much 
joy  and  happiness.  Then  Mrs.  Allen  invited 
the  whole  company  back  to  Trout  Hall. 

In  solemn  mood  the  procession  retraced  its 
way  down  the  steep  mountain-path,  and  not 
until  Trout  Hall  was  reached  did  Mrs.  Allen 
give  vent  to  her  pent-up  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
mor. The  Indian  bride  was  presented  to  the 
Governor  as  the  Wild  Rose  of  Bethlehem. 
which  seemed  to  please  him  greatly;  then  tlie 
young  Indian  was  also  introduced  as — Major 
Glendon  Heatherfield.  The  Governor  at  first 
felt  inclined  to  regard  this  wedding  as  an  af- 
fair ill  befitting  his  dignity  and  self-respect, 
but  when  Rosie's  aunt  came  forward  and  at- 
tested Esther  Ellen  Glendon's  origin,  he  en- 
tered into  the  humor  of  the  occasion  and 
gracefully  submitted  to  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  upon  him.  Esther  Ellen  and  Major 
Heatherfield  changed  their  apparel ;  then  the 
clergyman  acknowledged  that  he  too  was  a 
pretender,  having  consented  to  play  the  part 
of  a  preacher  only  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Mrs.  Allen,  he  being  in  fact  no  other  than 
Leslie  Reed.  Esq.,  a  kinsman  of  Esther  Ellen. 
The  real  minister  was  now  introduced  and  the 
real  wedding  consummated  with  all  due  sol- 
emnity. 

There  was  great  joy  in  Trout  Hall  that  day. 
In  the  evening  a  part  of  the  company  went  on 
to  Bethlehem,  and  next  morning  the  rest  re- 
turned   to    Plnladelphia. 

Heatherfield  obtained  possession  of  the 
Glendon  estate  and  went  to  live  in  Scotland 
with  his  >oung  wife  and  her  kinsfolk,  hec.iuse 
Esther  I'/llen  wanted  to  be  entirely  relieved  of 
her  secret  dread  oi  the  Mohegans'  revenge. 
At  her  special  request  the  charge  against  NL 
Lemaire  and  the  half-breed  Indian  girl  was 
withdrawn. 
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HIDDEN  PRAYER  AND  HOPE 

A    SACRED   SONG   OF   THOMAS    MOORE. 

As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ocean 

Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal  can  see, 
So  deep  in  my  soul  the  still  prayer  of  devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to  Thee. 
•  My  God  !   silent  to  Thee — 

Pure,  warm,  silent  to  Thee ! 
i  So  deep  in  my  soul  the  still  prayer  of  devotion, 

I  Unheard  bv  the  world,  rises  silent  to  Thee! 


As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  tho'  clouded, 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o'er  the  dim  sea. 
So  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded. 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee. 
My  God !  trembling  to  Thee — 
True,  fond,  trembling  to  Thee ! 
So  dark  as  I  roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee  I 

VERBORGENES  FLEHEN  UND  HOFFEN 

GERMAN    TRANSLATION    BV    H.    A.    S. 

Wie  Blumen  auf  Oceans  lichtlosem  Grunde 

Aufspriessen   zu  niemals   erschaueter   Zier. 
So  steigt   aus   dem    Herzen  bei    schweigendem    Munde 
Empor  mein  inbriinstiges  Flehcn  zu  Dir. 
Mein  Gott !  stille  zu  Dir — 
Rein,  warm,  stille  zu  Dir  I 
So   steigt   aus   dem    Herzen   bei   schweigendem   Munde 
Empor  mein  inbriinstiges  Flehen  zu  Dir. 

Ob  Wolken  den  Leitstern  der  Xadel  bedecken, 

Treu  bleibt  sie  ihm  jenseits  des  Meeres  wie  hier; 
So,  miide  durchwandernd  der  Winterwelt  Schrecken, 
Stets  kehrt  meine  Hottnung  sich  zitternd  zu  Dir! 
Mein  Gott!  zitternd  zu  Dir — 
Treu   zart,  zitternd  zu   Dir! 
So,  miide  durchwandernd  der  Winterwelt  Schrecken, 
Stets  kehrt  meine  Hoffnung  sich  zitternd  zu  Dir  I 

AM  DANKSAGUNGSDAG 

BY    CALVIN    C.    ZlEGLER. 

Wem  sin  mer  schuldig  unser  Dank  Mer  danka  ah  der  brauna  alta   Ertl. 

For   unser   daglich   Schpeis  un   Trank?  Die  gut  alt  Mutter  as  uns  all  ernahrt : 

F'or   Kleeder,   Heemet.   Umgang   froh,  Der  Sun.  mit  ihrcr  Hitz  un  Licht : 

Un  partig  for  den  Tiirky  do?  'm   Mund  mit   seim  betriebta    G'sicht : 

■Cr^   r>ori;    r}^^\..  TT ~ . . ^ ^u   I  ^i r.i  ■  Da  Schterna.  as  funkla  in  der  N'achi 

Em  Dadi.  der  es   Esssach  krigt  tt     i                     i                   c        j 

■p.       AT      '    •               ■   TT           J-  1  ^  Un  langsam  gchna  unne  Sound 

Der  Mammi.  \vu  sei  Hossa  Hickt  ,t^-     r-f            i        -i        d         i 

TT           11        c  u..  •                 i_r ••       1  •            1  i.  •  1  i.  v\  le    L  hrazeecher   ihra   Round. 

Un   wollna  Schtnmp   un   Hanselling   schtrickt;       c-         i        -i.       r-  u 

-p.     T^-                     J.  n-          1          t-       1  Sie  gehna  ihra  Gang  so  sacht 

Da  Kmner,  unsef    1  ruwel  un  treed:  t-                               1-7-1 

•rv       AT     J     1-        1      ••        1  ..              11    1  AT     J          I- n  sa^ra  nix  un  inrcm  Ziel. 

Der  Alaad,  die  schmartscht  vun  all  da  Meed.         t-       ,  "^i  i  •     r                   1 

*      n  •     •      ,       ,     r      \          .       w  >- "  doch  verkindige  sie  viel 

As  neissig  darch  die  Aerwet  gcht ;  a'        j           1       t     •    i        r-                 i. 

*,,    J     ,r^           ,,             J     r-     •     1  V  u"  der  unbeschrankta  Got  esmacht. 
All  da  Verwandta  un  da  Fremd, 

Aus  denna   ihra  G'sichter   scheint  j^-      .,„,^^,„   a-^^,^  .,„  \r.,,.^^   r«,f 

T-N-     T  •  u  AT         1         ..    \j         1  ...  Dir.   unserm    \  atcr-nn-.Mut:er   LiOtt, 

Die  Lieb  wu   Mensch  nnt    Mensch   vereint.  ^^^^^  ^^,,^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^     .,,^^^-,^  ^^^^ 

Was  war  die  Welt  wert  unne  rreuuP  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  .^^  seiner  Alhnachtshand 

Da  Vorvetter,  as  kumma   sin  's  Schicksal  vum  a  jeda  Land — 

Twer  da  See  un  g'schtritta  hen  Dir  danka  mer  im  heek-;clua   Grad. 

For  Freiheit  un  Gerechtigkeit ;  O.  fihr  un>i  in  deim  eeuna    Pnad! 

Net  juscht   for  un  ihra  eeq;'na  G'winn,  Mach  uns  docli  <cluatulhati  in  der  Zeit 

Awer  for  uns  un  alle  zeit.  Un  selig  in  der  Ewigkcit!  Anun 
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Der  Sam   Gilderi  uf  der  Freierei 


BY        OLD     SCHOOLMASTER     HANJERG 


DER  Sam  Gilderi  is  en  giiter  Buh.  Er  is 
net  so  scharf  gevvichst  wie  viel  annera, 
awer  er  is  gutmcenig  un  ehrlioh  un 
schafft  schmart.  Ich  hab'n  lang  in  der  Schul 
g'hat,  un  er  hot  sich  immer  gut  beheeft.  's  Ler- 
na  is'm  wul  bissel  hart  ganga,  awer  er  hot  mer 
schunscht  ken  Truwel  gemacht.  Ich  hab  mich 
inimer  uf'n  verlossa  kenna ;  wann  er  eppes 
g'saat  hot,  dann  war's  so — un  sel  meent  ard- 
iich  viel. 

Sitter  as  er  ufgewachsa  is  un  sei  Vatter  is 
nunnergezoga  noch'm  rBuilfrc-yggaschwamm, 
krieg  ich  da  Sam  nimmc  so  oft  zu  sehna.  Er 
kummt  awer  doch  noch  alsemol,  un  ich  bin 
alfert  froh  wann  er  kummt.  Kr  hot  gross 
Zutraua  in  mich  un  verzehlt  mer  schicr  eenig 
eppes. 

Am  annera  Sundag  Owet  is  er  widder  kum- 
ma,  un  ich  hab  glei  g'sehna,  dass  eppes  letz  is 
mit'm.  Er  hot  so  maudrig  drei'geguckt  un 
hot  net  recht  schwetza  wolla.  bis  mei  Alte 
fart  war  noch  der  Meeting.  No  hot  er  sei 
Herz  ufgemacht  un  hot  mer  g'saat  was  sei 
Truwel   is. 

"Ja,  Schulmeeschter"' — so  heest  er  mich  als 
noch,  wami  ich  schun  kenner  meh  bin — ''ich 
bin  arg  in  Truwel  un  ich  wot.  du  deetscht  mer 
raushelfa.  Ich  sol  mer'n  Frah  sucha  un  weess 
net,  wu  ich  sie  finna  soil.'' 

"Was,"  sag  ich  verschtaunt,  "du  sollscht 
der'n  Frah  sucha?     Wer  sagt  'as  du  sollscht?" 

"Ei,  mei  Dadi  hot's  g'saat.  do  paar  Monet 
zurick,  wMe  mei  G^^burtsdag  war.  'Sam,  sacht 
er,  'heit  bischte  dreiunzwanzig  Johr  alt.  Ich 
meen,  's  war  Zeit,  dass  du  der  mol'n  Frah 
sucha  deetscht.  Du  bischt  schun  zwee  Johr 
uf  Elt ;  mer  hen  der  lang  genunk  die  Koscht 
gewa,  un  du  sotscht  bal  ausgucka  for  dich 
selwer.' " 

"O,  sel  w^ar  juscht  G'schpass,  dass  dei  Dadi 
so  g'schwetzt  hot." 

"Gewiss  net.  Mei  Dadi  macht  ken 
G'schpass ;  wann  er  eppes  sagt,  dann  meent 
er's.  Awer  gebattert  hot's  mich.  dass  ich  en 
Weil  net  hab  schwetza  kenna.  'Ei.  Dadi,'  haw 
ich  g'saat,  'sein  ihr  mich  dann  ledig  ^  Mir 
schteht's  jo  ganz  gut  a'  for  alfert  do  zu  bleiwa. 
Ich  branch  jo  net  so  hart  schaffa  un  net  arg 
frih  ufschteh,  un  hab  zu  essa  un  zu  trinka,  was 
mer  schmackt.  Ans  Heira  haw  ich  noch  net 
gedenkt.'  'Noch  net  so  weit  gedenkt?'  sacht 
mei  Dadi.  *Du  wit  doch  ken  so  dunuuer,  dap- 
piger  Batschler  gewa.  as  en  Schand  war  for 
unser  Familia?'  Weescht  dann  ken  Mcdel  as 
du  gleicha  deetscht]'  Ich  bin  schun  zu  da 
Meed  ganga  wie  ich  achtzeh  war.  un  wie  ich 
uf  Elt  kumma  bin.  haw  ich  schun  en  Frah 
g'hat.'  'Ja,  Dadi.'  sag  ich,  'du  hoscht  gut 
schwetza.  Du  hoscht  die  Mammi  g'heiert, 
awer  ich  soil  do  naus  geh  un  en  ganz  frem 
Weibsmensch  heira.  wu  ich  gar  net   kenn.' 

"Meh   haw   ich   nimmc   saga   kenna;   ich   hab 


heila  missa  un  bin  abgschtart  for  zu  der 
Mammi.  'So  en  dickschaliger  Esel  I'  hot  mei 
Dadi  mer  nogerufa,  'dass  ich  so  en  Dumm- 
lack  vum  a  Buh   hawe  muss!'" 

"Well,  was  hot  dann  dei  Mammi  dazu 
g'saat?" 

"Ei,  sie  hot  mich  schec  getree.-cht.  Der  Dadi 
het  wul  Recht.  hot  sie  gemeent ;  ich  war  alt 
genunk  enihau,  for  zu  da  Meed  geh  un  schna 
eb  ich  kens  finna  kennt  as  mich  suhta  deet 
for'n  Frah.  'Du  gehscht  jo  als  Sundag  Oweis 
in  die  Singschul.'  sacht  sie,  'un  dart  kumma 
all  die  Meed  hi' ;  do  deet  ich  ewa  mol  mit 
eenra  heem  geh.  So  viel  Kurasche  sotscht 
doch  hawa;  juscht  beheef  dich  schee,  wann 
du  bei  ra  bischt.' 

"Well  nau.  denk  ich.  die  Mammi  rot  mer 
gewiss  nix  Schlechtes;  ich  prowir's  amol.  So 
haw  ich  mei  Meind  ufgemacht  un  bin  da 
neekscht  Sundag  Owet  vun  der  Singschul  an 
der  Hasakrick  mit  der  Bewy  Schlampamp 
heemganga.  Die  Bewy  is  gewiss  en  neis  ?vle- 
del  a'zugucka  un  immer  so  fei  ufgedresst.  dass 
mer  glawa  kennt,  sie  war  'm  President  sei 
Dochter.  's  hot  mich  selwer  gewunnert.  dass 
sie  mich  mitgenumma  hot.  Awer  daheem  in 
ihrem  Haus — du  liewer  Zuschtand  nochamol ! 
Ich  will  nix  g'saat  hawa.  awer  ich  hab  neia 
Hossa  a'g'hat  un  hab  schier  net  getraut  mich 
anna  zu  hocka,  so  wara  die  Schtihl  ver- 
schtaabt.  Sel  hot  mer  grad  der  Leeda  ge- 
macht vun  der  Bew\-.  un  ich  hab  sie  noch  sel- 
lem  ninmie  heem  g'sehna.  Die  Mammi  hot 
ah  g'saat.  ich  sot  net." 

"Un   hoscht's  no  bei   ra   annera  geprowirt?" 

'"Schur.  Ich  war  geditermt.  des  Ding  recht 
zu  prowira.  Ich  hab  no  die  Kassy,  'm  aha 
Graupamiller  sei  eenzige  Dochter,  g'frogt  un, 
weiss  die  Schteet.  die  hot  mich  ah  mit  genum- 
ma.  Ich  bin  ewa  en  gui-guckiger  Kerl  un  hab 
mer  ah  en  Finffingerkraut  in  da  Sack 
g'schteckt  g'hat.  Die  Kassy  hot  'n  reicher 
Piip — enihau  die  Leit  saga  so — un  der  hot  sie 
paar  Vertel  noch  Ellsiaun  in  die  College 
g'schickt.  dass  sie  recht  gelernt  werra  jdeet. 
Sie  is  gar  dunners  g'scheit.  un  sie  hot  vun 
History  un  Gironify.  vun  Astronomy  un  Fix- 
oligy  un  so  Dings  g'schwetzt,  bis  mer  der  Ver- 
schtand  schtill  g'schtanna  hot.  Awer  ich 
h.ab's  doch  iweraus  gern  g'heert ;  sie  hot  drci- 
vertels  Englisch  g'schwet/.t  un  fcine  Languav:e 
geiuhst.  Siiiga  kann  sie  ah  wie'n  Lerch  un 
Peiannosclipiela.  as  es  hrummt.  Sie  hot 
hawa  wolla.  ich  sot  singa  mil  ra :  ich  hab's 
ah  mol  geprowirt.  ihra  zum  G'falla.  awer  sie 
hot  mich  gloi  s'schtopt,  wcil  der  Bully  drau^ 
in  der  Kich  a'g'fanga  hot  so  wiescht  blaffa. 
Mei  Schtinun  war  net  recht  gekoltiweterd.  hot 
^ie  gemeent ;  mer  mechta  da  Pap  wacker 
macha.  un  sel  deet  verlcicht  ken  Gut.  S:c 
hot  no  g'saat.  ich  sot's  Xotaschtick  runidreha. 
waim    sie   schpiela    deet.   awer   sel   hot   ah   net 
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recht  g'schafft ;  ich  hab  als  net  gcwisst,  wann 
die  Nota  all  sin  ut  ecner  Seit.  Awer  ich  hab 
die  Kassy  juscht  about  geglicha;  sie  war'n  ex- 
cellente  Cumpany. 

"Ich  war  dechnols  bei  ra  un  hab  schun 
g'schtudirt,  wie  ich  da  Sobtschekt  ufs  Heira 
bringa  wot.  do  schickt  micli  niei  Dadi  niol 
Mondag  Morgcts  niwer  uf  Bisness  zu  ihrem 
Pap.  Gnck  ich  do  znm  Fenschter  nci  in  da 
Parlor  un  schn  die  Kassy  fei  ufgedresst  am 
Peianno  hocka.  un  wie  ich  in  die  Kich  kum, 
schteht  ihr  Mam  am  We?chzuwer  un  reibt, 
dass  ihr's  Wasser  iwer's  G'sicht  geloffa  is.  Sel 
hot  mich  schtcrns  schlecht  g'suht.  En  Medel 
as  sei  Mam  allee  wescha  losst,  kann  ich  net 
braucha  as  Frah  un  wann's  zehamol  so  viel 
Lerning  het.  Teh  hab  mich  ge-exkjuhst  hz\ 
ra  un  bin  die  Zeit  nimme  dart  gewest.  Die 
Mammi  hot  mich  gelobt,  dass  ich  so  viel 
Eisehnes  het." 

"Sel  het  dich  schier  schei  macha  kenna, 
Sam,  ha?" 

"Gewiss.  Ich  hab  gemcent,  ich  wot  die 
Meed  nan  ganz  geh  lossa ;  awer  do  war  die 
Polly  Schneppevmaul,  die  hot  sich  so  gut 
a'gelosst  bei  mcr.  dass  ich's  letscht  ah  mol  mit 
ra  heem  bin.  Die  Polly  hot  net  g'sunga  un 
ah  net  aus  da  Schulbicher  g'schwetzt  un  doch 
hot  sie  in  eem  Schtick  fart  gebabbelt.  Sie  hot 
mer  alles  verzehit  was  g'happent  is  in  der 
Nochberschaft  run  der  Zeit  a'  as  sie'n  klee 
Bevvy  war  bis  nau.  Sie  hot  mer  g'saat  for- 
was  der  alt  Litzaberger  sei  Property  verkaaft 
het,  forwas  der  Hanadan  Kratzfuss  nimme  in 
die  Kerch  gengt,  wieviel  Junga  'm  Meik  Lin- 
sabigler  sei  bloe  Katz  het.  forwas  der  Welly 
Grosshans  un  die  Betzy  Giinsfuss  nanner  nim- 
me leida  kenna,  un  noch  hunnert  annera 
Sacha.  's  letscht  hot  sie  a'g'fanga  Sacha  zu 
froga,  no  haw  ich  ah  eppes  schwetza  missa. 
Sie  hot  gewunnert,  was  letz  war  zwicha  mir 
un  der  Kassy.  Ich  hab  ra  so  paar  Hints  gewa, 
was  ich  g'sehna   het,  hab's   ra  awer   hoch   un 


dcier  verbotta,  dass  sie  jo  nix  saga  sot.  D3 
het  ich  awer  juscht  so  gut  'm  Wind  's  Pcifa 
verbotta.  Die  klee  Gackel  geht  un  verzehit 
alles  un  noch  viel  meh  dazu,  un  wie  ich  wd- 
der  in  die  Singschul  kum,  hen  die  Bewy  un 
die  Kiissy  mer  Aaga  g'schmissa  wie  wietijje 
Katza.  Der  Bewy  ihr  Brudcr  hot  mich 
drescha  wolla.  awer  ich  bin'm  ausgerissa, 
un's  Singschulgch  haw  ich  g'schtopt." 

"Uns  ^Ieedgeh  ah,  gel?" 

"Ja,  die  ganz  G'schicht  is  mer  somhau  ver- 
leed.  fch  hab  nochemol  Rot  g"halia  mit  der 
Mammi,  un  die  hot  gemeent  's  war  gut,  wann 
ich  dich  mol  froga  dect  for  Advice.  Xau, 
Schulmeeschter,    was    sagscht    du?" 

■'Well,  Sam,  ich  sag:  Schpring  da  Meed 
nimme  noch  un  loss  der's  jo  net  eifalla  eenc 
zu  heira,  bis  du  schur  bischt,  das  sie  dich  all 
iwer  recht  suht.  Awer  weescht  dann  wie  sic 
sei  misst,  for  dich  zu  suhta?" 

"O  ja,"  sacht  der  Sam.  "sell  weess  ich  wul. 
En  Medel  vun  zwanzig  Johr,  recht  g"sund  un 
schee,  net  greesser  wie  ich,  wu  ken  Summer- 
flecka  hot  un  hen  scheppa  Aaga,  un  ken  Farb 
in's  G'sicht  schmiert,  un  ken  Bossels  tracht. 
wu  schmart  is  un  schaftig  un  jo  net  zu  viel 
schwetzt.  For's  Peiannoschpiela  gew  ich  net 
viel,  ich  hab  enihau  kens:  awer  singa  sot  sie 
kenna,  alles  was  im  Xotabuch  schteht.  un  ah 
scheena  weltlicha  Lieder,  wie  'Yankee  Dood'e' 
un  'Lauterbach.'  's  Wescha,  Bicla  un 
Schtrimpschtoppa  muss  sie  aus"m  FF  ver- 
schteh :  sel  is  die  Haaptsach  for  'n  Baurafrah. 
Dampnudela  mit  saurer  Brih  muss  sie  kocha 
kenna,  un  Lewerwarscht  brota  so  gut  wie  die 
^Tammi,  schunscht  wisst  ich  net  eb  ich  bei  ra 
bleiwa  deet.  Wann  sie  no  noch  plenty  Ge!d 
het,  dass  mer  lewa  kennta  unne  dass  ich  viel 
schaffa  breicht —  sel  deet's  fenig  macha." 

"Jiminy  I"  sag  ich,  "so  Meed  wie  sel  sin  rar. 
Wann  ich  mol  so  eene  ausflnn.  will  ich  dich's 
wissa  lossa;  awer  ich  denk,  Sam,  du  kannsch: 
noch  'n  gut  Weil  bei  deim  Dadi  in  die  Koscht 
geh." 


ELECTIONEERING   METHODS 


The  following  anecdote,  told  in  the  verna- 
cular by  a  certain  candidate  for  Congress  in 
his  campaign  speeches,  seems  especially  timely 
as  we  stand  at  the  eve  of  an  election : 

Ich  bin  an  en  gewisser  Platz  kumma  un  hab 
abg'schtopt.  Ich  hab  gemeent,  ich  wot  mol  'm 
Mr.  Sounso  sei  Weg  nemma.  wie  er  als  draus 
rum  ganga  is  "as  Kandidat  for  Congress.  Ich 
bin  nei  in' die  Kich  un  die  Frah  hot  mer  'n 
Schtuhl  gewa  un  hot  g'saat,  der  Mann  dcet 
grad  vun  der  Scheier  kumma.  's  war  en  klee 
Meedcha  in  der  Kich,  un  ich  hab's  uf  der 
Schoss  genumma. 


Des  klee  Dingelcha  hot  a'g'fanga  mich  auszu- 
froga,  was  mei  Xama  war  un  mei  BisncS'^. 
Ich  hab  geantwort  un  g'saat.  ich  war  en  Kan- 
didat for  Congress,  un  hab  dem  Kind  en  Bens 
gewa. 

"Ei,"  sagt  sie.  "ich  denk  awer  net,  dass  du 
so  viel  Votes  macha  duscht  wie  der  letscht 
vun  denna  drci  Annera,  wu  schun  do  war.i. 
dn    Pap  sehna." 

"Vor  was  so?*'  haw  ich  g'frogt.  "Wnrum 
datm  net?" 

"Ei,"  sagt  die  Klee.  "seller  hot  grad  d:c 
Miim    uf   da   Schoss  genumma!" 


Was  mir  un  noch  viel  ann'ra  Leit 

Net  in  da  Kep  hen  los, 
Des  hen  mer  in  da  Fiess,  un  des 

Macht  unser  Fiess  so  gros«!. — 

"Goethe  von  Berks. 


Wann  er  Mann  en  Hinkel  schtehlt, 

Dami    schperrcn    sie    en    ei*. 
Doch    wann   er    dau^ent    Dalcr    schtehlt. 

Geht  er  gewchnlich  frei. — 

"Goethe  von  Berk> 
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October    Sixth,    "Deutscher    Tag" 

THE  first  week  in  October  always 
brings  red-letter  clays  to  our  Ger- 
man-American citizens  thro'otit 
the  land.  It  brings  the  celebration  of 
German  Day,  in  remembrance  of  the 
landing  at  Philadelphia  of  the  thirteen 
Cref elders  and  their  families  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Francis  Daniel  Pasto- 
rius,  became  the  founders  of  German- 
town. 

There  were  German  pioneers  in  this 
coiuitry  before  the  arrival  of  that  little 
company  of  thirty-three  souls.  There 
were  a  few  in  Pennsylvania  also.  But 
that  small  band  of  linen-weavers  and 
other  artisans  was  the  first  German  col- 
ony, and  the  town  they  built  was  the  first 
German  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  meet  therefore 
to  set  down  the  sixth  of  October,  1683, 
as  the  date  when  German  immigration 
to  this  country  be;2:an  and  German  influ- 
ence begaii  to  assist  in  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  this  State  and  Xation. 

German-American   History  Our   Field 

Ever  since  that  day  Germans  have  been 
busily  helping  to  make  American  history. 
Philadelphia  first  and  later  New  York 
were  the  ports  by  which  they  entered  and 
fromi  which  they  spread  gradually  to 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

It  is  this  German-American  history 
that,  with  special  reference  to  our  own 
great  commonwealth,  this  magazine  is 
endeavoring  to  set  forth  before  the  world 
in  its  true  light.  Whatever  interests  the 
German  settlers  or  their  descendants  in 
any  part  of  this  country,  is  a  legitimate 
object  of  our  study  and  research.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  thought  we  have  de- 
cided to  offer,  in  our  issue  for  January, 
1907,  a  symposium  on  the  migrations  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  into  other 
States  and  sections  of  this  great  land. 
This  symposium  will  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  other  articles  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject  that  will  follow  later. 


Suggestions  That  Offer  a  Text 
A  contribution  lately  received  for  this 
SNinposium  from  Minnesota  concludes 
thus :  ''At  some  future  day,  as  time  and 
^pacc  permit,  a  fuller  account  of  those 
self-made  and  prosperous  fellow-citizens 
may  be  given."  In  line  with  these  words 
was  the  suggestion  of  a  contributor  to  the 
July  symposium  that  we  take  up  fuller 
biographical  sketches  of  prominent  men 
referred  to  in  his  article.  These  two  sug- 
gestions may  well  serve  as  a  text — or 
pretext,  if  you  prefer — for  saying  a  few 
words  editorially  about  our  symposiums. 

The  Problem  Before  Us  *" 

Believing  that  "order  is  heaven's  first 
law/''  and  must  be  the  law  of  every  well 
regulated  periodical,  we  aim  to  system- 
atize as  much  as  possible  our  work  and 
the  niaterial  we  otter.  As  day  by  day  we 
realize  more  fully  the  wideness  of  the 
field  we  have  chosen  to  work  in.  it  be- 
comes a  subject  of  careful  study  how  to 
approach  and  handle  most  advantageous- 
ly the  vast  amount  of  material  before  us. 
The  problem  is  made  harder  by  our  limi- 
tations —  limitations  of  time,  space, 
knowledge,  skill,  and  that  which  here,  as 
in  every  other  enterprise,  is  so  indispens- 
able— money.  Xor  do  wc  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  most  estimable 
and  wordiy  class  of  readers,  who  have  a 
perfect  right  to  expect  of  us  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  subscriptions. 

The  S>Tnposium  As  An  Outline 
The  symposium  seems  to  afford  a 
ready  means  of  outlining  our  work  and 
material  and  exhibiting  to  our  friends 
and  patrons  the  line  of  reading-matter  we 
are  gradually  preparing  for  them.  The 
symposium  provides  for  collecting  the 
views  of  various  writers  on  some  partic- 
ular subject  or  for  treating  a  subject 
from  various  standpoints. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  we  tried  to 
offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  general  survey 
of  our  field  and  its  possibilities.  This  was 
done  in  our  July  symposium  on  "The 
Pennsvlvania-Germans :  Who  Thev  .\re 
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and  What  They  Have  Done."  Each  sep- 
arate topic  there  treated  may  in  turn  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  symposium  of  even 
greater  interest  than  the  original  one. 
For  example:  Who  would  not  be  de- 
lighted to  read  fuller  biographies  of  our 
Pennsylvania-German  governors,  a  more 
extended  story  of  the  early  struggles  of 
the  churches  among  us,  or  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  what  our  Pennsylvania- 
German  scientists  have  been  and  are  do- 
ing? These  are  themes  which  we  hope 
to  take  up  in  due  time  and  to  develop  into 
a  more  perfect  form— that  is,  a  form 
more  nearly  approaching  perfection. 

Survey  of  Migrations  and  Education 
Having  given  this  survey  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans as  a  body,  the  study  of 
their  migrations  into  other  parts  of  the 
country  seems  to  follow  quite  naturally 
as  the  next  step.  In  the  forthcoming 
January  number  we  hope  to  show  in  out- 
line how  these  migrations  have  taken 
place.  This  new  symposium  will  neces- 
sarily be  as  limited  and  fragmentary  as 
the  first.  We  know,  however,  that  what- 
ever we  may  offer  with  regard  to  any  one 
State  or  section  can  easily  be  expanded 
into  much  larger  space  and  fuller  detail. 
While  we  may  thus  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  viewing  a  whole  field,  hours  might  be 
profitably  spent  in  examining  one  partic- 
ular spot. 

In  the  symposium  planned  for  next 
July,  which  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of 
Harrisburg,  has  kindly  consented  to  su- 
pervise editorially,  we  hope  to  outline  the 
work  done  by  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  term 
"dumb  Dutchmen"  has  been  applied  in- 
discriminately and  unjustly  to  a  people 
who  will  clearly  be  shown  to  deserve  bet- 
ter treatment  and  a  more  favorable  esti- 
mate. We  know  that  the  material  thus 
brought  together  will  also  readily  admit 
of  further  elaboration. 

Prospecting  Before  Mining 
With  this  and  similar  symposiums  we, 
like  a  prudent  prosi)ector,  expect  to  open 
our  great  mine  by  making  excavations 
here  and  there  and  exposing  the  rich 
stores  hidden  underncatli.  Later  we 
shall  feel  free  to  delve  more  exhaustivelv 


at  particular  spots.  W^e  must  of  course 
continually  remind  ourselves  that  tastes 
differ,  that,  as  regards  literary  culture, 
our  readers  belong  to  different  classes, 
and  that  therefore  we  must  furnish  due 
variety  of  niatter  in  ever\  issue  of  our 
magazine.  Please  remember  this  and 
bear  with  us  patiently,  if  wt  can  not 
cover  each  special  field  or  department  as 
soon  as  you  think  we  should. 
The  Moral  of  All  This 
The  particular  moral  we  wish  to  draw 
from  all  we  have  said  is  that  you,  kind 
reader,  need  feel  no  alarm  about  our  run- 
ning out  of  material  for  The  Pexxsvl- 
VAXiA-Gi:R.\r.\x.  In  conclusion,  permit 
us  to  quote  the  favorite  and  familiar 
words  of  Alexanrler,  the  sweet  singer: 
"Stand  by  me  and  be  good."  Make  up 
your  mind  to  take  this  magazine  regu- 
larly, to  induce  others  to  take  it.  and  by 
so  doing  help  us  to  bring  to  the  surface 
all  the  sooner  the  treasures  that  av.-ait  our 
toil. 

Boston  Compliments  a  Berks  County  Educator 
We  quote  with  much  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  the  Kutztown  Patriot, 
from  an  article  appropriately  headed  **.\n 
Aspiring.  Inspiring  Superintendent." 
They  aft'ord  new  evidence  of  the  recogni- 
tion our  Pennsylvania-German  educators 
are  receiving  even  in  Boston,  the  intellec- 
tual center  of  Yankeedom. 

Berks  county  is,  without  doubt,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  leader  of  her  educational  forces 
who  is  more  than  ordinarily  wide-awake  and 
efficient.  Superintendent  Eli  M.  Rapp  is  rap- 
idly making  a  name  and  a  fame  for  himseif. 
and  the  schools  can  not  but  feel  the  impetus  of 
his  energy  and  progre^siveness.  There  is  not 
an  educational  meeting  oi  any  importance  in 
the  county  but  Mr.  Rapp  is  attending  i:,  intent 
on  learning  what  may  be  done  to  improve  tiie 
schools  under  his  care.  And  he  does  no:  mere- 
ly get  and  take,  he  also  gives.  The  Xew  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education  has  been  publishing 
for  some  weeks  past,  in  instalments,  his  ad- 
dress on  "The  Rural  School  Problem."  \Vc 
have  no  doubt  .at  all  that  these  papers  are  set- 
ting teachers  elsewhere  to  thinking,  as  they 
should  stimulate  thought  among  the  school 
people  here. 

The  address  referred  to  was  delivered 
before  the  State  Association  oi  Countv 
School-Superintendents  last  winter  and 
extracts  from  it  were  quoted  in  our 
March  number. 
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Clippings  from  Current  News 


$6000  for  a  Historical  Building 

At  the  forty-ninth  annual  mee:ing  of  the 
Moravian  Historical  Society,  held  September 
i8th  at  Nazareth,  announcement  was  made  of 
a  donation  of  $6000  by  William  H.  Jordan,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  an  addition  to  the  old  White- 
field  House,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Fran- 
cis Jordan.  The  new  building  is  to  be  used 
for  meetings  of  the  Society  and  for  storing 
records  and  relics. 

Explored  the  Finland  Cave 

A  noted  cave  along  the  Swamp  Creek  near 
Finland,  Bucks  county,  around  which  tradition 
and  superstition  had  woven  many  weird 
stories,  was  recently  explored  by  Rev.  J.  A.  P. 
Harris,  of  Garisville,  in  company  with  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  collector  of 
curios,  but  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing his  collection  by  this  trip.  He  says 
the  cave  is  not  more  than  fifty  feet  long  and 
no  doubt  was  once  a  robber's  den.  About 
twelve  feet  within  is  a  natural  shelf  four  feet 
from  the  bottom,  ten  inches  wide  by  ten  feet 
long,  wdiich  could  be  used  as  a  bed  or  table. 
There  are  three  exits,  one  a  natural  arch. 

"Ancients  and  Honorables"  at  Atlantic  City 
America's  oldest  military  organization,  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of 
Boston,  celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
ninth  field-day  October  3  at  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  with  a  parade  and  a  banquet. 

A  Centennial  County-Fair 
The  hundredth  annual  fair  of  the  Cumber- 
land County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Carlisle,  beginning  Sept.  25.  The  year's  ex- 
hibit of  agricultural  products  was  unusually 
fine. 

Golden   Wedding   Anniversaries 

Six  sons,  four  daughters,  twenty-six  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild  participated 
in  a  family  reunion  held  August  18  near  ilere- 
ford.  Pa.,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  wedding  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Kehs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Buehrle,  of  Quaker- 
town,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  Septem- 
ber 16  with  thirteen  children,  twenty-eight 
grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren. 
Fourteen  of  their  nineteen  children  are  still 
living.  One  of  their  sons  is  Robert  K.  Buehrle, 
who  was  the  first  school  superintendent  of  Al- 
lentown  and  Lancaster.  The  elder  Buehrle 
was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  in   1834. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Freeman  J.  Geissinger,  of 
Morton,  Delaware  county,  celebrated  their  gol- 
den wedding  September  25  in  the  presence  of 
their  six  children.  Captain  Geissinger  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
manufacture  of  galvanized  sheet-iron.  He 
owns  a  grandfather's  clock  made  in  1761  and 
one  of  the  only  two  existing  copies  of  the  New 


Testament  printed  by  Guttenbcrg  at  Mentz  in 

Three  Venerable  Pennsylvania-German  Women 

September  16  Mrs.  Sallie  Shirey,  who  lives 
on  the  south  side  of  Monocacy  hill,  north  of 
Douglassville,  in  Berks  county,  celebrated  her 
ninety-fourth  birthday.  She  was  born  within 
two  miles  of  the  place  where  she  has  lived  all 
her  life.  That  patriotism  runs  in  her  blood  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  both  her  grandfathers 
served  iti  the  Revolutionary  War,  her  father 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  her  four' sons  in  the 
late  Rebellion.  Of  her  twelve  children  eight 
are  living,  and  she  has  descendants  to  the  fifth 
generation.  She  has  smoked  her  pipe  for  sev- 
enty years  and  enjoys  it  as  well  as  ever. 

Surrounded  by  four  generations  of  her  de- 
scendants, Mrs.  Sallie  Hinkle.  the  oldest  resi- 
dent of  Allentown  and  Lehigh  county,  cele- 
brated her  hundredth  anniversary  September 
28.  She  is  the  oldest  and  the  only  survivor  of 
five  children  of  Conrad  and  Elizabeth  Meitz- 
ler,  of  Breinigsville.  and  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  Countess  Ursula  von  Peterholtz,  of  Al- 
sace-Lorraine. She  was  married  March  31, 
1827,  to  Anthony  Hinkle,  of  Hinkletown, 
Bucks  county,  and  was  mother  of  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  survive.  A  fracture  of 
the  thigh  sustained  seven  years  ago  had  made 
her  unable  to  walk,  but  otherwise  her  health 
is  good,  and  her  memory  is  remarkably  clear. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  George  Lehman,  of 
Mount  Joy,  was  a  hundred  and  two  years  old 
on  October  9th.  She  is  the  oldest  person  in 
Lancaster  county  and  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Mennonite  church  in  the  L'nited  States.  Ex- 
cepting ten  yearb  spent  in  Chicago,  she  has 
lived  in  Lancaster  county  all  her  life.  She  is 
in  the  best  of  health  and  her  mental  faculties 
are  very  good.  She  is  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Bible  and  the  daily  papers  and  spends  much 
of  her  time  sewing  and  knitting. 

Schwenkf elders'  "Gedaechtnisstag" 

In  the  First  Schwenkfelder  church,  at  Thir- 
tieth and  Cumberland  streets.  Philadelphia,  the 
hundred  seventy-second  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  their  forefathers  in  this  country  was 
celebrated  according  to  time-honored  usage 
September  24th.  The  speakers  of  the  day  were 
Rev.  O.  S.  Kriebcl.  of  Pennsburg;  Dr.  John 
W.  Jordan,  of  Philadelphia ;  Prof.  Marion 
Learned,  of  the  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania: 
Dr.  Allen  A.  Seip.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev. 
H.  K.  Heebner,  tlie  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia 
congregatiiMi.  A  noteworthy  feature  oi  this 
memorial  day.  which  has  been  celebrated  an- 
luially  without  intermission  since  the  Schwenk- 
felder fathers,  a  small  company  of  Silesian 
refugees,  landed  at  Philadelphia  September  22. 
1734.  is  the  simple  but  hmmteous  repast  of 
bread,  butter  anil  apple-butter,  w'nich.  with 
pure  water  to  drink,  is  freely  offered  to  every 
person  present. 
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Lehigh  Valley's  Oldest  Church 
The  hundred  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  tlic  Allen  Townsliip  Presbyterian 
church  near  Weaversville,  Xorthampton  coun- 
ty, was  celebrated  Sept.  18-20,  at  the  regular 
fall  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  I'resbytery,  held"  in 
the  Walnut  street  Presbyterian  church  at  Bath. 
Rev.  John  C.  Clyde,  U.D.,  of  Easton,  preached 
a  sermon  on  "The  Families  of  the  Irish  Settle- 
ment." The  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  the  Allen 
Township  congregation  was  commemorated  on 
the  same  occasion. 

Other  Notable  Church-Anniversaries 
Christ  Lutheran  congregation  of  York  cele- 
brated the  hundred  seventy-third  anniversary 
of  its  founding  September  23.  Rev.  G.  W.  En- 
ders,  its  present  pastor,  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  congregation,  which  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 23.  1733,  by  the  first  German  settlers 
of  York  county.  There  were  twenty-four  char- 
ter members,  all  Germans.  The  first  pastor 
was  John  Caspar  Stoever,  a  native  of  Frank- 
enberg,  Prussia.  Up  to  this  time  the  congre- 
gation has  had  twelve  pastors. 

The  Jerusalem  congregation  in  Salisbury, 
Lehigh  county,  celebrated  its  hundred  sixty- 
fifth  anniversary  Sept.  16  with  services  con- 
ducted by  its  two  pastors,  Rev.  ^L  O.  Rath, 
of  the  Lutheran,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Bachman,  of 
the  Reformed  church,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  number  of  outside  ministers.  Since  1S91  this 
congregation  has  been  holding  quinquennial 
anniversary  services.  Its  first  church,  built  in 
1741,  was  a  log  structure,  probably  replaced  in 
1759  by  a  stone  building.  According  to  the 
first  deed,  given  Dec.  15,  1743,  the  first  ptstor 
was  Johann  Wilhclm  Straub.  The  present 
church  was  erected  in  18 19. 

Going  to  Study  in  Germany 

Philip  H.  Fogel,  Ph.D.,  of  FogelsviUe,  Le- 
high county,  recently  sailed  from  Xew  Y'ork 
for  Hamburg,  intending  to  spend  a  year  on  the 
continent.  After  spending  six  weeks  in  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy,  he  will  take  up  the  study  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Ursinus  atid  of  Princeton,  where 
he  has  been  teaching  philosophy.  Two  years 
ago,  when  he  got  his  degree,  he  was  the 
youngest  Ph.D.  in  the  United  Stales.  His  bro- 
ther, Edwin  M.  Fogol,  who  teaches  German  in 
the  Lhiiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  sister, 
Minnie  Grace  Fogel,  expect  to  join  him  in  Ger- 
riiany  next  spring. 

Celebrations  of  German  Day 

Germans  from  all  parts  of  Connecticut  gath- 
ered at  New  Britain  August  7  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundred  twenty-thirtl  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  first  German  inmiigrants  at  Phil- 
adelphia.    The  chief  event  of  the  day  was  a 

\         parade,     which     was     reviewed    by     Governor 

j         Roberts. 

I  The   Germans  of   Luz<;!rne  county  had   their 

first  celebration  of  German  Day  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  Oct.  2  and  3.     It  began  with  a  parade, 


was  continued  wi  h  .speeches,  games  and  a 
shooting  tournament,  and  wound  up  with  a  con- 
cert by  the  Concordia,  the  Liedertafel  and  the 
Harmonie.  It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lu/.erne  county  branch  of  the  German- 
American  Alliance  and  participated  in  by  large 
numbers  of  Germans  from  fiazleton.  Pittston 
and  Scranton.  President  Julius  Schurmann 
and  Mayor  I-'red  C.  Kirkendall  made  addresses. 

The  Lancaster  brancli  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can .\lliance  of  Pennsylvania  celebrated  Ger- 
man Day  at  Lanca-ter,  October  8.  Prof.  R.  C. 
Schiedt,  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  de- 
livered an  oration  on   Pastorius. 

The  celebration  of  German  Day  in  Philadel- 
phia was  signalized  by  the  unveiling  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Gottfried  Theodor  Kellner,  a  well 
known  journalist  and  one  of  the  institutors  of 
German  Day.  The  monument  is  of  polished 
granite,  twelve  feet  high.  Dr.  Kellner  was 
born  Aug.  27,  1819,  and  died  May  15.  1898. 

Reminiscences  of  AUentown  Sixty  Years  Ago 

The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Historical  Society  was  held  October 
12,  in  the  hall  of  the  Oratorio  AUentown  So- 
ciety on  South  Seventh  street.  It  was  un- 
usually well  attended.  Several  new  members 
were  added,  and  Dr.  John  \V.  Jordan,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Luther  R.  Kelher.  State  .\rchivist  at 
Harrisburg,  and  Benjamin  T.  Trexler,  of  Al- 
lentown.  were  elected  as  honorary  members. 
Dr.  F.  J.  F.  Schantz.  of  Myer-town,  Pa.,  read 
a  long  and  very  interesting  paper  embodying 
his  reminiscences  of  AUentown  and  its  sur- 
roundings during  the  period  of  1S4S  to  1S53. 
almost  sixty  years  ago,  when  he  lived  here 
and  attended  the  old  AUentown  Academy  as 
a  student.  His  recollections  extended  over  the 
whole  field  of  human  interests  and  were  great- 
ly enjoyed  by  the  listeners. 

OBITUARIES 

Clar.\  Adel.mdf.  Fki'eauff,  an  accomplished 
musician,  linguist  aud  teacher,  died  at  Phila- 
delphia Sept.  22.  Slie  was  born  at  Lititz.  Pa.. 
Sept.  19.  1S42.  and  educated  in  the  >Ioravian 
schools  of  this  country.  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. She  taught  for  many  years  in  the  Mora- 
vian schools  ar.d  also  had  many  private  pupds 
in  music  and  modern  languages. 

Rudolph  V.  Kfi.kfr.  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  tlie  Reformed  church  in  this 
country,  died  at  Harrisburg.  his  life-long  resi-^ 
dence.  Oct.  3.  aged  SO  years.  He  wns  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  State  Sabbath-school  .Asso- 
ciation and  vice-president  oi  the  .Xmerican 
Tract  Society  and  the  .\merican  Sunday->cho«"»l 
Union.  He  was  the  father  of  Luther  R.  Kel- 
ker.  State  Archivist  of  Penns\lvania. 

Chkistopiikr  J.  Hfpi'e.  the  well  known  piano 
maker  and  dealer,  died  at  Philadelphia.  Oct.  4- 
He  was  born  June  2.  i S33.  at  .\llendort,  Ger- 
many, and  came  to  .Vmerica  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  He  was  member  of  many  societies 
and  a  leading  member  of  Zion  Reformed  and 
the  Second   Presbyterian  church. 
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Chats  with  Correspondents 


Why  So  Late  Last  Time? 
Under  date  of  October  8  a  reader  and   suc- 
cessful   canvasser   of    our    magazine    at    l>ans- 
dale,  Pa.,  wrote  us  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  know  when  you  will  get  out  the  October 
issue  of  Tiir  PENNSVf.VAViA-GERMAX.  I  am  scriou'sly 
set  back  thro'  its  delay. 

We  think  your  impatience  well  justified, 
friend,  and  doubt  not  that  it  was  shared  b\' 
many  other  readers,  even  if  they  did  not  ex- 
press it  to  us. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  late  coming 
of  our  October  number,  l)oth  of  which  our 
readers  are  entitled  to  know.  The  first  was 
the  tardy  transmission  of  some  of  the  family 
sketches  promised  for  our  genealogical  sympo- 
sium, in  expectation  of  which  we  waited  sev- 
eral days  beyond  the  usual  time  before  sending 
the  last  of  our  copy  to  the  printer.  Still  our 
hope  of  getting  all  those  sketches  for  the  Octo- 
ber number  proved  futile,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  divide  our  symposium  as  explained 
in   our  editorial  comment. 

The  other  reason  for  the  late  going  forth  of 
the  October  edition  was  the  change  of  our 
mailing  office  from  Lebanon  to  East  Green- 
ville. We  made  this  change  because  the  Post- 
Office  Department  at  Washington  would  not 
allow  Lebanon  to  be  considered  our  publication 
office  and  on  this  ground  had  repeatedly  re- 
fused our  application  for  entry  as  second-class 
matter.  The  magazines  were  shipped  from 
Lebanon  October  4,  but  did  not  reach  East 
Greenville  until  the  evening  of  October  g,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  mailed  any  sooner  than 
they  were.  We  regret  this  delay,  but' it  could 
not  be  helped,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
place  the  November  issue  into  our  readers' 
hands  in   more   seasonable   time. 

Answers  to   Genealogical   Queries 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  publish  in  your  magazine, 
whenever  you  can,  answers  to  the  questions  asked 
under  Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries?  It  would 
greatly  increase  the  interest  of  other  readers  and 
often,  undoubtedly,  be  an  unexpected  help  to  them. 
Moreover,  if  you  would  publish,  as  fully  as  may  be, 
the  trees  of  families  whose  reunions  are  noted  in  the 
papers,  it  would  be  very  interesting.  These  notices 
in  July  and  September  are  so  brief  as  to  whet  with- 
out satisfying  the  appetite  of  readers  who  love  his- 
tory and  genealogy. 

Mrs.  E.   C.   y[. 

2016  Bellevue   street,   Philadelphia. 

The  answerilig  of  genealogical  queries  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  unless  one  has  access  to  rec- 
ords and  documents  such  as  we  are  free  to 
confess,  Thk  Pkxnsvlvani.\-Gekm.vn'  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  acquire.  Even  with  such  helps 
at  hand,  the  preparation  of  satisfactory  an- 
swers will  require  considerable  time  and  labor. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  were  anxious  to 


put  this  department  into  tlie  hands  of  one  who 
has  all  the  necessary  documents  and  data  with- 
in reach  and  has  a  mind  well  trained  to  use 
them.  A*s  previously  announced,  we  have  found 
such  an  editorial  assistant  in  Luther  R.  Kelker, 
the  energetic  State  Archivist  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  We  have  sent  your  query  to  him  and  he 
will  no  doubt  prepare  a  reliable  answer  in  due 
time.  Only  remember,  please,  that  Mr.  Kclker 
is  a  very  busy  man  and  can  not  be  expeced  to 
do  everything  at  once.  For  the  large  list  of 
names  you  have  sent  us  of  persons  likely  to  be 
interested  in  The  Pe.snsylv.ani.a-German  ac- 
cept our  hearty  thanks. 

As  to  family-trees  you  will  find  quite  a  num- 
ber, in  outline  at  least,  in  the  family-histories 
which  make  up  our  genealogical  symposium 
for  October  and  November.  We  expect  to 
have  many  more  such  histories  in  future 
issues. 

Historical  Work  of  a  Contributor 

I  am  transcribing,  translating  and  alphabetically 
arranging  the  old  German  records  of  St.  Daniel's 
churcn.  known  as  "Corner  church"  or  Eckkirc!.^, 
situated  about  a  mile  north  of  Robcsonia,  Berks 
county.  Pa. 

My  first  American  ancestor,  Henry  Gruber.  assisted 
in  founding  that  church,  the  "Lutheran  congregation 
in  Heidelberg,"  in  1750,  and  in  the  two  adjoining 
graveyards  and  cemetery  lie  buried  upwards  of  fortv 
of  his  descendants  bearing  the  name  Gruber.  I  am 
making  tv\o  copies  of  this  record,  one  far  the  church, 
the  other  for  myself,  and  expect  to  have  a  transcr;pt. 
with  other  genealogical  data,  completed  by  the  bci;:n- 
ning  of  next  year.  From  this  record  1  hope  to  pre- 
pare one  or  two  articles  for  The  Pennsylva.via-Ger- 
MAN-,  one  of  them  being  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  congregation — original  and 
translation.  A  second  article  might  be  a  genea1og:ca5 
synopsis  of  the  early  members;  another  the  tombstone- 
inscriptions  of  those  born  prior  to  1800.  or  probably 
1825.  A  fourth  article  might  be  a  brief  History  of  the 
church. 

Washington.   D.   C.  M.  A.  G. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  those  ar- 
ticles when  ready.  The  histories  of  churches 
and  congregations,  as  well  as  genealogies  and 
tombstone-inscriptions,  are  fully  in  line  with 
our  work.  We  also  hope  to  receive  matter  of 
this  sort  from  other  sources  in  the  near  future. 

Biographic   Memorial    Called    For 
A  subscriber  writes  : 

In  the  Oeti>l>er  Tunnbor  of  your  publication.  pi\Zf 
.mi.  Is  the  notice  of  A  Bri.f  r.ii.craphic  Memorial  .^f 
J:u'ot>  Ilert/.Ior.  etc..  with  an  appendix  of  the  Chris- 
tian Zng  family.  Will  you  kindly  Inform  me  where 
tlie  bcK)k   can  be  obtained? 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  the  publishers  ^<iay 
the  book  is  out  of  pritu  ai'.d  they  do  not  know 
where  a  copy  might  be  found.  Who  will  tell 
us   where   it   mav   be   secured? 
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Our  Book-Table 


Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  Manager  of  The 
Pennsylvania-German  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price.  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  mentioned  sepa- 
rately. Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  through  us  at  the  publisher's  price.  Inquiries 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


Early  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Ry  Daniel  Miller.  With  iniro- 
dnction  by  Prof  W.  J.  Hinke.  D.D.  Read- 
ing, Pa. :  Daniel  Miller,  Publisher.  2S0 
pages,  clothbound,  illustrated.  Price,  75 
cents. 

The  name  of  Daniel  Miller  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  as  that  of  an  author  and  publisher 
of  Reformed  church  literature.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  has  been  busy  sending  forth  books 
and  papers  relating  to  the  history  and  present- 
day  interests  of  his  denomination.  A  year  ago 
he  published  a  History  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Reading,  Pa.,  which  he  now  supple- 
ments with  the  more  extensive  v.-ork  before  us. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  he  says :  "The 
history  is  presented  in  plain  language  and  in  a 
form  which  may  be  readily  understood."  The 
reading  of  a  chapter  or  two  furnishes  sufficient 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  While 
the  book  gives  a  multitude  ot  noteworthy  facts, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  display  learning  or  rhe- 
torical skill.  Its  simplicity  of  style  and  the 
author's  well  established  reputation  will  recom- 
mend it  to  popular  favor  and  secure  for  it  a 
large  demand. 

Mitteilungen  des  Deutschen  Pionier-Vereins 
von  Philadelphia.  Zweites  Heft,  1906. 
The  object  of  this  association  of  German 
pioneers  and  the  general  character  of  its  publi- 
cations was  stated  in  our  October  issue,  when 
mention  was  made  of  the  first  number  of  these 
Mitteilungen.  The  second,  now  before  us, 
may  well  be  called  a  Muhlenberg  number.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  biography 
of  General  John  Peter  Muhlenberg,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  which,  containing  many  details 
of  his  remarkable  career,  forms  attractive  read- 
ing. It  comprises  more  than  twenty-four  pages 
and  is  preceded  by  a  poem  on  the  same  heroic 
subject.  Two  German  campaign  songs  of 
1856,  when  the  newly  organized  Republican 
party  was  booming  Col.  Fremont  for  the  Presi- 
dency, are.  likewise  preserved  in  this  number. 
which  closes  with  a  list  of  lectures  given  be- 
fore the  Pioncer-Verein  and  of  its  members 
prior  to  1900. 

Medical  Pamphlets.     The  Vaccination  Impos- 
ture t  its  Intliction  a  Crime.     By  J.  M.  M. 
Gernerd.     Press  of  the  Gazette  and  Bulle- 
tin,   Williamsport,    Pa.      52    pages,    small 
octavo,  25  cents. 
The  Adaptation  of  the  Public  to  the   Princi- 
ples and  Practices  of  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis.    By  Howard  S.  Anders.  A.  M..  M.  D  . 
Philadelphia.     Read  before   the  State    Medical 
Society  at  Scranton,   Pa.,  Sept.   26,    1905. 

Historical  Papers.  Papers  read  before  the  Lan- 
caster County  Historical  Society.     Vol.  X, 


Xos.   7   and   8.     Lancaster,    Pa.,    reprinted 

from  The  New  Era. 
To  judge  by  the  frequency  and  contents  of 
these  papers,  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  good  work. 
No.  7  is  an  extra  of  48  pages,  filled  with  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  at  Bedford 
Springs  last  June,  on  Thaddeus  Stevens  as  a 
Country  Lawyer.  This  well  written  sketch  of 
a  prominent  statesman-  is  illustrated  with  ten 
engravings,  eight  of  which  represent  Mr.  Ste- 
vens at  different  periods  of  his  life.  No.  8  con- 
tains an  illustrated  paper  by  F.  R.  Diftenderf- 
fer  on  the  last  fulling-mill  in  Lancaster  county, 
and  notes  by  the  same  on  Nicholas  Hous- 
sacker,  "who,  after  first  serving  as  colonel  of 
a  Lancaster  regiment,  went  over  to  the  British 
after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  carrying  ab-jut  a 
score  of  his  men  with  him." 

AMONG  THE  MAGAZINES 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion  is  waging 
a  vigorous  war  against  child-slavery,  that  is. 
the  employment  of  children  of  tender  age  for 
long  hours  daily  in  coal-breakers,  factories  and 
sweat-shops.  It  has  lately  published  a  number 
of  poems  and  stories  in  which  the  pitir.ble  lot 
of  such  child  slaves  is  portrayed  in  glowing 
colors.  Even  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  has  been  enlisted  in  the  children's  great 
cause.  We  trust  these  articles  will  compel  the 
public  to  think  and  act  for  the  abatement  of 
this  crying  evil  of  our  day. 

The  Writer,  "a  monthly  magazine  to  interest 
and  help  all  literary  workers."  has  been  a  regu- 
lar visitor  to  our  table  for  years  and  always 
proved  interesting  and  helpful.  The  August 
number  contains,  among  other  things:  The 
Relation  of  Language  to  Art  and  Evolution, 
by  Charles  Kassel ;  How  a  Story  was  Written, 
by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale:  Novels  That  Aren't 
Printed,  The  Framings  of  Composers.  Feeding 
Ravenous  Books,  etc.  Every  number  contains 
interesting  information  about  noted  literary 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  the  doings  of 
the  literary  world.  Tiie  Writer  is  published  at 
Boston  for  a  dollar  a  year. 

The  first  number  of  The  Travel  Magazine, 
the  new  series  of  the  Four-Track  News  an- 
nounced some  time  ago.  has  reached  our  desk. 
It  is  a  splendid  transformation.  It  appears  in 
large  quarto  size,  containing  48  double  and 
triple  colinnn  p.ige<.  It  is  well  printed  on  su- 
perior paper  and  profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  In  their  announcement  the  new 
publishers.  Walter  .-\.  Johnson  &  Co.,  XU 
Fourth  .\vetuio.  New  York,  declare  their  in- 
tention "of  makitig  a  helpful  and  intereslinc 
magazine,  which  is  to  tell  people  in  a  practical 
way  when,  where  and  how  to  travel." 
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The  Title  of  Shakespeare 


REVIEW  OF  PROF.    JOHN    H.    StOTSCNBURG's    NeW    BoOK    "An    IMPARTIAL    StUDY   OF   THE    SflAKES- 

PEARE  Title/"  by  Elmer  Schultz  Gerhard,     Principal     of     the 
Huntingdon  (Pa.)  High   School. 


■  (This  article  was  promised  our  readers  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue,  when  mention  was  made  in  Our  Book- 
Table  of  Prof.  Stotsenburg's  interesting  new  book. 
While  Shakespeare — whose  name  surely  is  immortal, 
whether  he  wrote  the  Shakes{)eare  plays  or  not — is  not 
a  subject  exactly  in  line  with  the  general  scope  of  this 
magazine,  we  take  pleasure  in  printing  this  article 
from  the  fact  that  both  the  autlior  of  the  book  named 
and  his  reviewer  are  esteemed  friends  of  The  Penn- 
sylvaxia-Gekman'  and  descendants  of  good  German 
stock,  as  their  names  will  show  at  a  glance.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  any  opinions  expressed  by  any  reviewers  to  whom 
v.c  may  open  our  columns. — Ed.) 

MAY  we  soon  learn  to  know  the  true 
Shakespeare  as  he  actually  existed  in 
the  flesh.  There  are  people,  however, 
who  will  not  admit  that  Shakespeare  the  poet 
ever  existed  in  human  form,  or  that  he  was 
even  endowed  with  so  much  as  human  intelli- 
gence. 

According  to  the  preface,  Mr.  Stotsenburg 
has  tmdertaken  to  show  that  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford-bn-Avon  did  not  write  the  plays 
heretofore  attributed  to  him ;  that  most  of  the 
works  were  composed  by  collaborators,  and 
that  they  were  revised  and  added  to  by  a 
person  or  persons  other  than  Shakespeare.  He 
has  named  his  work  an  "impartial  study,"  but 
we  are  afraid  he  made  up  his  mind  beforehand 
that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  the  plays,  and 
then  set  out  to  prove  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  and  most  thor- 
ough works  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  writer  is  frank  and  sincere ;  he  uses  com- 
mon sense,  which  can  not  be  said  of  many 
who  have  written  on   the  same   subject. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  work  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  author  of  the  'Tromus."  who 
was  none  other  than  Mrs.  Henry  Pott.  In 
1883  she  edited  in  its  entirety  a  collection  of 
notes  and  quotations  made  by  Bacon  and  en- 
titled by  him.  "Promus  of  Formularies  and 
Elegancies."  She  tried  to  show,  by  the  usual 
and  unsatisfactory  method  of  finding  parallels 
of  thought  and  expression,  that  the  compiler 
of  this  work  must  have  been  the  author  of 
the   Shakespeare   plays. 

One  may  assume,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Stot- 
senburg follows  in  the  wake  of  other  Baconian 
writers;  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  follow 
him  into  discussions  which  might  easily  go 
on  to  infinity.  Some  could  not  profitably  stop 
short  of  it. 

The  author  seems  astonished  that  Thomas 
Decker  should  be  so  little  known  to  readers 
of  English  poetry.  Is  the  author  aware  that 
this  last  summer  marked  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis,  an  "American  poet  of  no  niean  repute? 
Who  remembers  him  or  his  writiiigs?  We 
are  informed  that  the  bankruptcv  of  his  pub- 
lishers  compelled  Scott   to   reveal    the   author- 


ship of  the  Waverley  Xovels.  We  are  sorry 
to  disabuse  our  friend's  mind  of  that  belief. 
He  will  find  the  incident  recorded  in  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott,  Vol.  8.  This  is  a  minor 
matter ;  but  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Stotsenburg  is  after  the  truth. 

Shakespeare,  we  are  told,  commended  no 
contemporary.  Any  one  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Macaulay  the  rest  of  his  days;  we 
are  sure  that  he  will  never  find  Macaulay 
mentioning  a  single  contemporary.  And  yet 
he  is  a  master  of  English  prose,  an  extensive 
writer,  and  lived  during  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific periods  in  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture. Neither  is  it  s:range  that  Shakespeare 
made  no  mention  of  his  plays  in  his  will.  His 
plays  were  the  property  of  the  stage. 

As  to  smashing  the  "idol  Shake-peare,"  one 
might  think  that  it  has  surely  been  smashed 
under  such  a  pile  of  opprobrious  terms:  "un- 
lettered." "ignorant,"  '"viciousness,"  **illiter- 
ate,"  "ignoramus,"  "deer-stealer."  "poacher." 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  life  of  Shakes- 
peare was  what  one  would  like  it  to  have 
been;  whose  is?  And  are  these  terms  appro- 
priate anywhere  except  in  passing  uncritical 
judgment?  That  he  was  poor  is  not  to  his 
discredit ;  that  he  may  have  been  a  poacher 
we  deplore;  that  he  grew  up  an  uneducated 
boy  we  are  not  ready  to  believe. 

A  man  is  not  necessarily  an  ignoramus  be- 
cause he  possesses  no  library.  Books  were  not 
as  cheap  and  plentiful  in  Shakespeare's  time 
as  they  are  now.  A  private  library  in  hi-: 
day  was  a  rarity  and  a  luxury.  What  of  the 
libraries  of  his   contemporary  writers? 

We  are  told  that  writers  whose  works  show 
any  knowledge,  grammatically  set  forth,  of 
history,  theology,  etc..  were  college-trained 
men.  Why  has  the  author  in  his  list  of  names 
omitted  the  names  of  Heine.  Shelley,  Burns. 
Whittier  and  Lincoln  ?  They  might  prove  the 
exception  to  his  rule.  Heine,  the  Matthew 
Arnold  of  Germany,  was  expelled  from  the 
L'nivcrsity  of  Gottingen  for  insubordination, 
and  Shelley  from  Oxford  for  writing  a  treat- 
ise on  atheism.  The  schooling  of  Bums,  Whit- 
tier and  Lincoln  was  less  yet  than  that  of  the 
two  men  already  mentioned.  It  is  immate- 
rial whether  these  men  displayed  a  knowledirc 
of  medicine,  history,  etc.,  or  not.  What  the 
Baconians  forget  is  that  even  in  its  less  ordi- 
nary manifestations  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween genius  and  talent.  That  a  Scotch  peas- 
ant boy.  whistling  as  he  followed  his  plow 
along  the  .Ayrshire  hills,  with  nature  only  as 
his  teacher,  should  have  proiluceti  what  is 
most  exquisite  in  the  poetry  of  Burns,  is  be- 
yond the  range  of  possibility  under  normal 
conditions. 

Facts  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  need  not  be  re- 
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stated  here  more  than  to  say  that  he  too  had 
no  library.  And  Lincoln  knew  neither  his- 
tory, law  nor  literature?  We  wish  to  differ. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known,  however,  that 
one  of  Lincoln's  letters  to  a  bereaved  mother 
has  been  engraved  and  framed  by  Oxford 
University  and  hung  in  its  halls  as  a  specimen 
of  the  finest  and  purest  English  that  has  ever 
been  penned.  These  men  were  not  geniuses? 
Their  very  genius  placed  them  above  and  be- 
yond all  arbitrary  training  and  authority. 

No  one  can  speak  of  Shakespeare's  learn- 
ing without  referring  to  Jonson's  epigram- 
matic remark  that  he  had  "small  Latin  and 
lesis  Greek."  Jonson^  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  competent  judge  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  classical  educa:ion.  Many  a  man  will 
find  that  he  possesses  "small  Latin  and  less 
Greek"  when  measured  b\'  Jonson's  own  clas- 
sical attainments.  One  should  also  remember 
that  three  hundred  years  ago  Latin  was  not 
the  foreign  language  to  the  Englishman  that 
it  is  to  the  American  to-day;  and  even  to-day 
many  a  Briton  schoolboy  can  put  to  shame 
an  American  college  graduate  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek. 

That  Shakespeare  was  familiar  with  the 
classics  is  shown  by  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece" 
and  by  "The  Comedy  of  Errors."  The  story 
of  the  former  is  based  on  Ovid's  ''Fasti" ;  this 
same  story  was  used  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
Gower  and  Painter.  A  careful  comparison 
of  these  narratives  with  Shakespeare  will 
show  conclusively  that  he  followed- none  of 
them  and  that  Ovid  alone  was  his  original. 
Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  give  details.  We 
refer  the  author  to  J.r;  Churton  Collins' 
"Studies  in  Shakespeare."  The  same  compari- 
son holds  true  with  Plautus.  of  whose  works 
no  known  translation  existed  at  that  time. 
But  then  we  must  always  remember  our 
worthy  author's  inevitable  statement  that 
Shakespeare  was  an  ignoramus :  ergo,  he 
could  not  write  any  plays,  which  settles  "tlTe 
question — in   his   mind. 

The  "accomplished  Shakespeare  scholar"  is 
not  gullible  enough  to  accept  as  genuine  all 
the  plays  that  have  been  fathered  upon 
Shakespeare,  especially  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Baconian  theory ;  it  seems  as  though  they 
did  this  for  the  sake  of  refuting  them. 

Mr.    Stotsenburg    also    states    that    Shakes- 
peare was  a  Catholic  and  that  the  plays  were 
written  by  a   Protestant.     We  accept  the  latter 
statement,  but  we  refute  the  former,  which  he 
has  b^fd   on   assinnption.   although   he   has   a' 
chapter    of    protest    on    the    assumptions    and 
conjectures  of  the  "idolators  of  Shakespeare." 
If     Davies     is     to     be     trusted,     the     ignorant 
Shakespeare    was    a    Catholic.      While    Davies 
gives  no  reason  for  his  statement,  it  would  be 
natural  that  the  uneducated  son  of  an  unedu- 
cated man    would    adopt    and   live   and    die   in 
I      the  faith  of  his  parents,  and  it  is  an  undisputed 
j      fact   that  John  Shakespeare,  the  father,  was  a 
I      Catholic.       And     thus     was     Shakespeare     a 
'      Catholic  ? 

The  method  of  finding  parallels  of  thought 


and  expression  is  driven  to  pedantry  and  to 
madness,  if  not  to  absurdity.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Thomas  Decker  was  one  of  the 
collaborators  in  "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  exclamations :  e.  g., 
in  the  Shakespeare  play  one  of  the  characters 
says,  "A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank."  and 
Decker  in  one  of  his  works  uses  the  expres- 
sion, "A  miserable  anatomy" ;  ergo,  Decker 
wrote  parts  of  this  play,  if  not  all  of  it.  On 
page  399  seventeen  words  are  given  which  are 
found  only  in  "Titus  Andronicus"  and  eight 
more  used  only  once  in  the  other  plays  and 
in  this  play.  All  these  words  are  said  to  be 
found  in  Drayton's  works;  ergo,  Drayton 
helped  to  write  this  play.  On  page  4S3  is 
given  the  result  of  the  astounding  investiga- 
tion that  two  words  in  'TIamlet."  not  found  in 
the  quarto  of  1603,  are  found  in  Drayton's 
writings;  therefore  must  Drayton  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  revisers  of  "Hamlet." 

It  is  useless  to  fill  up  more  space  with  such 
illustrations  or  to  offer  comment  further  than 
to  say  that  not  a  single  example  has  been  pro- 
duced of  proverb,  phrase,  quotation  or  idea 
which  was  not  common  property  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  and  which  may  not  have  occurred 
to  one  writer  as  well  as  to  another.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  kind  of  work  reminds  one  of 
the  calendar  issued  a  few  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Gallup's  publishers.  For  every  day  in  the  year 
there  was  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare  and 
one  from  Bacon.  Bacon  noted  certain  facts : 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  wetness  of  the 
rain,  which  facts  were  also  noted  by  Shakes- 
peare ;  thus  proving,  day  by  day,  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  I 

We  might  expect  such  a  work  to  conclude 
with  anything  in  fact  except  a  description  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Why  it  should  end  by  tell- 
ing us  that  the  Queen's  "hair  was  inclined  to 
pale  yellow"  and  that  her  "forehead  was  large 
and  fair."  is  more  than  we  can  understand. 
Probably  such  a  conclusion  is  a  natural  weak- 
ness of  the   Baconian  theory. 

Mr.  Stotsenburg  has  marshaled  well  the  ar- 
guments of  his  predecessors,  from  Han 
(1848)  to  writers  of  the  present  day.  includ- 
ing Delia  Bacon,  "a  sillv.  hvsterical  fanatic, 
who,  after  expanding  her  article  into  a  bulky 
farrago  of  extravagant  rubbish  entitled  'The 
Philosophy  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays.'  died,  not 
long  afterwards,  in  a  lunatic  asylum:"  also 
including  the  work  of  Ignatius  Donnelly.  Let 
us  go  on;  we  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Stotsen- 
burrr  in  such  company. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  learned  any- 
thing new.  We  have  not  yet  been  informed 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  company  of  writ- 
ers or  players  to  have  kept  the  unity  of  the 
Shakespeare  plays ;  or  how  Bacon  could  pass 
from  the  scientific  orthodoxy  o\  his  acknowl- 
edged works  to  the  frame  of  mind  character- 
istic of  the  Shakespeare  plays;  or  how  Bacon. 
"the  barrator,  the  fawning  sycophant,  the  in- 
grate,  the  persistent  office-hunter."  could  ever 
have  created  a  Ealstaff,  a  Jacques,  or  a 
flamlet. 
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George  Schaeffer,  the  Pioneer 

BY   D.    NICHOLAS   SCHAEFFER,    ESQ.,  READIXG,   PA. 


IT  is  well  known  that  George  Schaef- 
fer,  the  pioneer  of  our  family,  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  from  Rotter- 
dam in  August,  1750.  Where  he  spent 
the  first  few  years  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  family  that  he  had  settled  tem- 
porarily in  Oley  township,  Berks  county, 
not  far  from  the  Oley  furnaces,  and  that 
he  made  excursions  from  this  point  to 
different  sections  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting a  homestead.  He  evidently  had 
a  small  sum  of  money,  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Germany  and 
which  enabled  him  to  secure  possession 
of  a  tract  of  land.  He  was  shrewd  enough 
to  evade  the  sharpers  at  Rotterdam,  who 
fleeced  many  of  the  innocent  Germans 
that  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  by  per- 
suading them  to  deposit  their  money 
with  them  until  they  had  arrived  safely 
at  Philadelphia,  but  who  were  faithless 
to  their  trust,  appropriated  the  money  to 
their  own  uses  and  disappeared. 

Choosing  a  Homestead 

In  making  one  of  these  excursions  to 
view  land,  our  pioneer  crossed  the  hills 
into  Richmond  township  and  inspected 
the  land  that  he  afterwards  secured  for 
his  homestead.  On  his  return  in  the 
evening  he  is.  said  to  have  remarked : 
"Hcutc  Jiabc  icJi  scJir  sclilhics  Land  gc- 
seheii,  ahcr  cs  Jiat  kciii  flicssouics  JVasscr 
daraiif."-^  He  doubtless  had  in  mind  what 
most  other  settlers  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity: a  spring  of  water.  The  first  set- 
tlers almost  always  selected  a  spring  of 
water,  near  which  they  erected  their 
houses  and  other  buildinijs,  and  consid- 


*"I  have  seen  very   fine  land  to-day,  but  it  contains 
no  running  water." 


ered  that  of  more  importance  than  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  Often  they  built  the 
house  over  the  spring,  so  that  in  case  of 
an  attack  by  the  Indians  they  could  hide 
in  their  houses  for  days  and  defend  them- 
selves against  any  assault  made  upon 
them. 

A  warrant  for  the  land  he  selected  in 
Richmond  township  had  been  issued  to 
John  Reill  and  was  dated  the  16th  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1737.  On  the  28th 
day  of  September.  A.  D.  1759,  Schaefter 
acquired  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
John  Reill  to  the  land,  which  contained 
132  acres  and  60  perches,  and  on  the  7th 
day  of  April,  A.  D.  1763,  after  being 
naturalized,  he  acquired  a  complete  title 
in  fee  simple  by  a  deed  patent  from  che 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania.  Whether 
a  house  had  been  erected  upon  it  when 
he  took  possession,  is  uncertain. 

A  Log  House  and  a  Stone  Mansion 

The  first  thing  the  settler  did  was  to 
provide  a  house  for  himself  and  family, 
and  either  he  or  John  Reill  erected  at 
this  place  a  log  house.  A  substantial 
stone  mansion  was  afterwards  erected  by 
his  son,  IMiilip  Schaefter.  which  some 
persons  living  today  will  remember  and 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  when  also  the  box  containing 
our  pioneer's  papers  was  consumed.  Cut 
whether  the  original  log  house  stood  on 
the  same  spot  where  the  stone  mansion 
was  afterwards  erected,  we  can  not  tell 
at  this  late  day.  Xot  far  from  the  stone 
mansion  stood  a  one-story  log  house. 
whicii  Philip  Schaefter  used  for  many 
years  as  a  machine-shop.  This  building 
was  substantially  built  of  logs,  and  the 
openings  between  the  logs  were  filled  up 
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tightly  with  wood  and  inortar,  so  as  to 
make  it  warm  and  comfortable.  W'liether 
this  was  the  original  house  or  not,  we  can 
not  say.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  Fa- 
ther Schaeffer  had  provided  a  more  com- 
modious house  for  himself  and  family. 
While  he  may  not  have  enjoyed,  especial- 
ly during  the  first  few  years  after  his 
sectlcnient,  the  home  comforts  that  our 
generation  is  enjoying,  yet  he  was.  a 
painstaking  and  industrious  man,  and  as 
he  prospered  he  surely  increased  his 
home  comforts. 

We  can  imagine  the  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  his  house,  having  a  large 
hall  in  the  middle,  and  on  one  side  the 
living-r-oom  with  the  big  fire-hearth,  in 
which  was  the  iron  crane  and  tripod  with 
the  steaming  kettles  hanging  on  them 
over  the  burning  embers,  and  the  long- 
handled  frying-pan  with  its  three  legs 
standing  over  the  fire,  all  of  which  were 
used  in  preparing  the  daily  meal.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  stood  the  table  with 
benches  running  along  its  sides,  and  on 
it  zinc  dishes,  pewter  spoons  and  tin  cups. 
In  another  corner  stood  the  spinning 
wheel,  with  bundles  of  tlax,  tow  or  wool. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  the  best 
room  with  plain  but  neat  furniture,  and 
back  of  it  the  Kammer,  with  the  bed  and 
crib  for  the  little  ones  and  the  cradle  for 
the  baby.  On  the  attic  were  several  beds 
for  the  boys,  and  hanging  along  the  raft- 
ers were  rows  of  smoked  sausages  and 
hams  with  bundles  of  flax  and  wool.  Af- 
ter he  had  built  his  house  he  erected  a 
barn,  wagon-shed,  cider-press  and  other 
outbuildings. 

Dort  is  der  Schap,  die  Welschkornkrip, 

Die  Seidcrpress  dort  draus; 
Dort  is  die  Schcier,  im  dort  die  Schpring, 

Frisch  qucllt  des  Wasser  raus; 
Un  guk !  die  sehm  alt  Klapbord-Fens, 

Un's  D'ehrle  vor  em  Haus. 

Philip  Schaeffer,  Maker  of  Threshing-Machines 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
log  house  already  referred  to  Philip 
Schaeffer,  the  youngest  son  of  our  pio- 
neer, manufactured  the  first  threshing- 
machines  that  were  in  use  in  this  section 
of  the  State.  He  first  built  a  horse-pow- 
er and  threshing-machine  for  his  own  use. 
From  the  fact  that  the  horses  were  led 


around  on  the  threshing-floor  to  tread 
out  the  wheat  from  the  ears  of  the  grain 
he  got  the  idea  of  hitching  them  to  a 
horse-power  for  running  the  threshing- 
machine.  Fie  constructed  a  horse-power 
in  his  large  Swiss  barn,  and  the  horses 
made  their  endless  journey  in  a  circle  on 
the  threshing-floor  in  furnishing  the  nec- 
essary power  to  run  the  machine.  His 
threshing-machine  had  all  the  spikes  in 
the  cylinder  and  no  stationary  spikes  be- 
low the  cylinder,  between  which  the 
spikes  of  the  cylinder  passed  as  it  re- 
volved, as  all  threshing-machines  are  now 
constructed.  It  was  thought  that  such 
stationary  spikes  would  break  the  kernel 
of  the  wheat.  But  a  pair  of  feed-rollers 
were  constructed  in  front  of  the  cylinder 
to  feed  it  uniformly  with  straw.  It  had 
no  shaker,  but  the  grain  had  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  straw  by  shaking  it  with 
wooden  forks. 

^Ir.  Schaeffer  soon  improved  his 
threshing-apparatus  by  building  the 
horse-power  in  front  of  the  barn,  and  by 
adding  an  automatic  shaker  to  the  m.a- 
chine  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
straw.  He  also  found  out  that  putting 
stationary  spikes  under  the  cylinder  and 
dispensing  with  the  feed-rollers  was  an 
improvement.  He  manufactured  thresh- 
ing-machines and  horse-powers  for  many 
farmers  in  Berks  count}-.  He  even  sup- 
plied some  farmers  in  Chester  county 
with  his  machines.  He  also  manufac- 
tured plows,  cultivators  and  other  farm- 
ing-implements in  this  log  house.  He  also 
made  shoes,  taught  one  of  his  sons  to 
weave,  and  had  a  weaver's  loom  in  the 
same  house. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  Philip  Schaef- 
fer, the  youngest  son  of  our  pioneer, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  owner  of  the 
homestead,  was  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary abiiitw  who  did  much  by  his  in- 
vention of  the  threshing-machine  and 
other  farming-implements  to  advance  l!ic 
prosperity  oi  our  people.  He  had  eigiu 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Jonas  Iloch. 
who  boarded  in  his  family  for  many 
years  when  he  was  a  young  man,  having 
been  the  teacher  in  the  school-house  that 
the  pioneer  Schaeffer  had  erected,  said. 
that   he.   Philip   Schaetter.   had   absolute 
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control  over  his  children  and  knew  every 
hour  of  the  day  where  they  were  and 
what  they  were  doin^i^,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  a  .farm  for  each  of  his 
eight  sons,  of  the  finest  and  best  in  the 
county. 

Testimony  of  the  Taxpayers'  Lists 

The  Ilistcrical  Society  of  Berks  Coun- 
ty rescued  from  the  cellar  of  the  court- 
house the  old  assessors'  and  taxi)ayers' 
lists  and  filed  them  in  its  own  archives. 
The  oldest  of  these  lists  on  which  the 
date  is  written  is  that  of  the  year  1754. 
There  is  one  other  list  which  has  no  date 
written  on  it,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  list 
of  ^753-  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  it 
is  the  first  list  of  taxables  of  Berks 
county,  because  the  county  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1752.  These  list's,  as  well  as  the 
lists  for  1755,  1756,  (1757  missing), 
1758,  1759  and  down  to  1791,  contain  the 
name  of  George  Schaeffer  as  a  resident 
and  taxpayer  of  Richmond  township. 
This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  took 
possession  of  his  land  about  the  time  that 
Berks  county  was  organized  as  a  separate 
county.  He  undoubtedly  settled  down 
with  tlie  determination  of  turning  the 
land  to  which  he  had  acquired  title  into 
a  fine  and  productive  farm  or  plantation. 

He  cleared  the  land  of  timber,  stumps 
and  stones  and  made  it  one  of  the  gar- 
den-spots of  Richmond  township. 

Difficulties  of  Early  Settlers — Few  Horses  . 
and  Cows 

The  people  of  his  time  had  numerous 
obstacles  to  overcome,  not  only  in  mak- 
ing arable  the  land  by  clearing  it  of  tim- 
ber, briers,  etc.,  but  also  in  defending 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
savages  and  wild  beasts.  In  1758  the 
commissioners  of  Berks  county  levied  a 
special  tax  "of  three  pence  per  pound 
and  nine  shillings  per  head  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  Berks  county,  for  defraying  the 
charges  of  killing  and  destroying  wolves, 
foxes  and  crows,  with  such  other  uses  as 
may  redound  to  the  public  benefit  and 
services  of  said  county."  The  people  of 
Berks,  especially  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  wliich  lasted  from  1755  ^^ 
about  1761,  had  to  contend  not  only  with 


hostile  Indians,  but  also  with  numerous 
wild  beasts  that  destroyed  their  cattle 
and  crops. 

The  people  of  these  early  days  did  not 
have  as  many  horses  and  cows  as  our 
farmers  have  at  the  present  day.  The  as- 
sessor's list  for  1787  shows  that  our  pio- 
neer was  the  owner  of  three  horses  val- 
ued at  i36,  and  two  cows  valued  at  £10, 
and  the  assessor's  list  for  1791.  which 
was  the  last  one  made  in  his  lifetime, 
shows  that  he  was  the  owner  of  two 
horses  vahied  at  £40  and  two  cows  val- 
ued at  £8.  While  he  doubtless  owned 
other  horses  and  cows,  which  had  not  ar- 
rived at  the  age  when  they  were  taxable, 
yet  farmers  at  that  time  had  no  m^arket 
for  milk  and  bj.itter  such  as  they  have  at 
the  present  time.  Reading  was  then  a 
small  village  and  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia got  their  butter  and  milk  from  the 
farmers  living  in  tlie  suburbs  of  that  city. 
The  farmers  therefore  had  no  use  for 
more  cows  than  were  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  own  families. 

Fatlier  Schaeffer's   Wife  and  Family 

Our  pioneer's  wife,  whose  name  was 
Katharine  Reib.  came  with  him  from 
Germany,  where  they  were  married 
shortly  before  they  started  for  America. 
She  was  a  faithful  and  pure  woman,  also 
a  true  helpmate.  She  not  only  knew  how 
to  cook  and  bake,  but  also  how  to  culti- 
vate flax  and  make  tow  and  raise  sheep. 
She  would  spin  the  tow  and  wool  and 
make  the  clothes  for  the  family.  They 
had  a  family  of  three  daughters  and  two 
sons.  The  daughters  were  older  than  the 
sons.  Their  mother  taught  them  how  to 
perform  the  household  duties,  and  how 
to  spin  and  make  clothes. 

All  die  Madche   niiisse  lerne 
Gut  zu  schpiiine  un  zu  zwerne ; 
Die  \vu  scheene  Kleeiler  welle. 
Miisse  sich  ans  Sclipinnrad  schtellc. 

Each  of  them  was  afterwards  married 
and  had  a  family  oi  her  own.  Elizabeth, 
the  oldest,  was  married  to  John  Bieher : 
Margaret,  the  next  oldest,  was  married  to 
Dewalt  Bieber,  and  Maria  was  married 
to  Michael  Christman.  The  two  sons, 
Peter  and  Philip,  received  the  land. 
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Education  not  Neglected — Scarcity  of  Ministers 

Our  pioneer  was,  however,  not  only 
concerned  in  providinij^  a  home  for  his 
children  and  in  teachin^^  them  how  to 
work ;  he  was  also  concerned  in  giving 
them  some  education.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  the  old 
country,  was  well  educated  and  anxious 
thaf  his  children  should  receive  some  ed- 
ucation. School-facilities  in  those  early 
days  were  meager.  The  people  were 
poor  and  liad  to  struggle  hard  to  make 
their  land  productive.  Our  pioneer,  how- 
ever, erected  a  school-house  on  his  own 
land,  where  were  taught  not  only  his 
own  children,  but  those  of  the  whole 
neighborhood,  how  to  read,  write  and 
cipher.  This  school-house  was  used  for 
several  generations  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  and  was  torn 
down  only  after  a  public  school-house 
had  been  erected  by  the  school-directors 
of  Richmond  township  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  east,  after  the  public- 
school  system  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
adopted.  When  it  was  torn  down,  many 
of  the  students  who  graduated  from  it  no 
doubt  sighed  a  touching  regret  and  felt 
like  saying: 

Gut  bei,  alt  Schulhaus  I  Echo  kreischt: 

Gut  bei !  gut  bei !   zurick. 
O  Schulhaus.  Schulhaus!  muscht  du  geh, 
Wie  all  mei  Schieler,  gross  und  klee? 

Denk  juscht  amol  zurick! 


Our  pioneer  was  a  pious  man  and  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Reformed  church, 
who  believed  in  its  tenets.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel  belonging  to  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  were  few  in 
number  in  his  locality.  There  were  no 
schools  at  that  time  in  this  country  sup- 
ported by  the  Reformed  church,  to  edu- 
cate young  men  for  the  ministry.  The 
church  was  then  a  missionary  church, 
supported  by  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland,  and  the  ministers  were  supplied 
from  the  old  country.  X'o  one  could  be 
.ordained  as  a  minister  in  this  country 
without  the  consent  of  the  Synod  of  Hol- 
land, to  which  regular  reports  wore  made 
by  the  few  Reformed  ministers  that 
preached  in  Pennsylvania. 


A  Minister  as  Neighbor  and  Friend 

Rev.  Philip  Jacob  Michael  was  the 
earliest  Reformed  minister  that  preached 
in  this  valley.  He  lived  at  the  foot  of  the 
South  mountain,  about  midway  between 
Bowers  and  Topton,  and  the  place  is  still 
known  as  dcr  Parre  Michael's  Berg.  He 
organized  many  of  the  Reformed  congre- 
gations in  eastern  Cerks  and  western 
Lehigh.  He  is  said  to  have  organized  the 
^laxatawny  congregation,  which  is  no 
doubt  the  DeLong's  church  at  Bowers. 
also  the  Longswamp.  Heidelberg,  Low- 
hill,  Ziegel  and  other  congregations.  He 
also  organized  the  First  Reformed 
church  of  Reading,  and  was  instrumental 
in  getting  the  church-lots,  on  which  the 
First  Reformed  church  is  erected,  do- 
nated by  the  proprietaries. 

Rev.  Michael  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  our  pioneer.  They  were  both  educated 
men  and  doubtless  their  companionship 
was  congenial.  They  lived  between  two 
and  three  miles  apart,  and  the  minister 
often  visited  at  our  pioneer's  house.  He 
baptized  his  children  and  acted  as  spon- 
sor for  his  youngest  son,  giving  him  his 
own  name,  Philip.  All  the  children  of 
our  pioneer  became  confirmed  members 
•of  the  church,  and  he  deeply  impressed 
his  life  and  influence  on  his  descendants, 
so  much  so  that  no  more  law-abiding 
people  are  to  be  found  anywhere.  They 
are  loyal  to  their  families,  loyal  to  the 
State  and  loyal  to  the  church.  Xone  of 
them  are  found  in  the  poor-houses  or 
prisons  :  but  all  of  them,  with  hardly  any 
exception,  are  filling  their  stations  in  life, 
whether  high  or  low.  honestly,  consci- 
entiously and  faithfully. 

Services   to  the  Cause  of  Liberty 

When  the  great  crisis  of  the  .-Xmerican 
Revolution  came,  our  pioneer  did  not 
shirk  any  responsibility.  He  was  natur- 
alized as  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
loth  day  of  April.  A.  D.  1 76 1,  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Kinir 
of  England.  He  had  also  complied  with 
the  religious  test  required  by  the  laws  at 
that  time  in  order  to  be  naturalized,  by 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  Re- 
formed or  Protestant  church,  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1761.    He  may  have 
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hesitated  to  take  up  arms  in  1776  against 
the  King  of  England,  to  whom  he  had 
sworn  allegiance  only  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, Xo  doubt  he  and  his  friend,  Rev. 
Michael,  thoro'ly  discussed  the  situation, 
and  determined  what  they  considered  was 
their  duty  under  the  circumstances.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for 
independence  had  arrived,  and  both  of 
them  entered  the  Continental  army.  Rev. 
Michael  resigned  his  congregations  and 
joined  the  German  battalion  as  chaplain, 
and  our  pioneer  as  lieutenant  of  one  of 
the  five  German  companies  from  Penn- 
sylvania. His  name  is  recorded  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  German  battalion  in 
Vol.  II,  page  80.  of  the  Second  Series  of 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  and  as  one  of  the 
Continental  soldiers  in  the  list  of  soldiers 
given  in  \'ol.  13,  page  203.  The  German 
battalion  foueht  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 


and  I'rinceton  and  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Hessians.  After  their  dis- 
charge, our  pioneer  returned  to  his  fann 
in  Richmond  township,  and  Rev.  Michael 
served  several  of  his  congregations.  The 
latter  died  in  1787,  and  is  buried  in  the 
grave\ard  at  the  Longs wamp  church ; 
Father  Schaefifer  died  in  1792  and  is 
buried  in  the  private  graveyard  on  the 
farm  on  which  he  lived. 

There  is  great  honor  due  our  pioneer 
for  the  patriotic  services  that  he  rendered 
during  the  great  struggle  for  liberty  and 
inflcpendence,  which  was  only  made  pos- 
sible by  the  support  that  the  Continental 
army  under  Washington  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  in  soldiers, 
arms  and  provisions ;  but  there  is  greater 
honor  due  him  for  the  beneficent  and 
noble  life  he  lived,  and  the  godly  example 
that  he  left  for  his  posterity. 


Early  History  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Reading,  Pa. 

BY    DANIEL    MILLER,    EDITOR    OF    ^'REFORMED     CHURCH     RECORD/'     AND     AUTHOR     OF 
''history  of   REFORMED  CHURCH   IN  READING,  PA./'  AND  ''EARLY  HISTORY 
OF  THE   REFORMED     CHURCH     IN     rENNSYLVANLA.*' 


ALL  history  is  interesting,  especially 
local  history.     W^e  love  to  know 
where  and  how  our  fathers  lived 
and  what  they  did. 

Reading  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  of  Berks  county.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1748,  and  was  named 
after  Reading  in  Berkshire,  England, 
the  native  place  of  the  Penns.  The  first 
church  in  this  locality  was  Alsace 
church,  which  was  organized  about 
1740.  It  is  said  that  at  that  time  there 
was  only  one  house  in  the  whole  area 
now  embraced  in  the  city  of  Reading 
with  its  nearly  100,000  people. 

First  Congregations  in  Reading 

To  the  Quakers  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  erected  the  first  house  of  wor- 
ship in  Reading.  They  organized  a  con- 
gregation and  erected  a  small  meeting- 
house in  1 75 1.  In  1752  the  Lutherans 
erected  a  log  church,  which  was  dedi- 
cated on  Trinity  Sunday,  June  17,  1753. 


The  Reformed  people  followed  next. 
The  first  reference  to  a  Reformed  con- 
gregation is  in  the  year  1753.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6  of  this  year  Rev.  Philip  Jacob 
Michael  baptized  a  child  of  John  George 
Engelhart  and  his  wife  Margaret.  Sin- 
gularly the  record  of  this  baptism  is 
found  in  the  Lutheran  church-record. 
In  1754  four  other  baptisms  by  Rev. 
^lichael  are  recorded.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  a  child  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wapier. 
the  first  Lutheran  minister  in  Reading. 

Rev.  Michael  was  the  first  Reformed 
minister  in  Reading,  and  undoubtedly  or- 
ganized the  congregation.  The  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  it  was  evidently 
in  1753,  because  on  May  20,  1754,  pat- 
ents fc^r  two  lots  at  the  corner  oi  Sixth 
and  Washitii^ton  streets  were  issued  to 
"The  Religious  Society  oi  Dutch  Re- 
formeil  Calvinists."  Conrad  Weiser  and 
Isaac  Levan  served  as  trustees  for  the 
Reformed.  Mr.  Weiser  also  serveil  as 
trustee  for  the  Lutherans,  which  sliows 
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that  he  was  no  bigot,  but  a  liberal-mind- 
ed man. 

First  and  Second  Reformed  Churches 

In  1755  the  Reformed  people  erected 
a  little  log  church  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington and  Reed  streets.  This  was  a 
very  primitive  building,  with  •  a  small 
bell  on  top  of  the  roof,  which  was  rung 
by  means  of  a  rope  from  the  outside.  It 
is  said  there  was  neither  floor  nor  stove 
in  this  church.  In  this  little  house  the 
first  Reformed  settlers  here  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  long  sermons  as  often  as  they 
could  secure  the  services  of  a  minister. 
In  this  humble  house  of  worship  Revs. 
Schlatter,  Stoy,  Waldschmid,  Otterbein 
and  others  preached. 


--=f^ 
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FIRST    CHURCH,    ERECTED    IN    1755 


"In  1761  the  small  log  church  was  de- 
molished, and  a  pretty  large  and  sub- 
stantial stone  church  with  steeple  erect- 
ed on  the  same  site.  The  writer  is  in 
possession  of  an  excellent  picture  of  this 
church,  which  he  received  from  a  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Nicholas  Lotz,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Reading  during  the 
Revolution.  To  me  it  is  a  marvel  that 
the  people  of  1761  should  have  erected 
such  a  church  only  eight  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  congregation,  and 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  laying  out 
of  the  town.  Of  course  we  must  re- 
member that  the  congregation  included 
many  people  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Nearly  all  the  orders  and  receipts 
for  work  performed  on  the  church  are 
still  at  hand.  They  are  numbered  con- 
secutively, and  we  can  by  this  means 
approximate  the  cost  of  the  church  as 
having  been  about  i?i,500.  This  was  a 
large  sum  for  that  time.  The  fact  is 
that  a  heavy  debt  resulted,  which   was 


fully  paid  only  in  1775.  The  church  was 
not  finished  at  first,  for  lack  of  money. 
After  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  1775 
it  was  finished  and  a  new  debt  created, 
which  was  not  fully  paid  until  the  year 
1814.  It  is  said  that  the  inside  wood- 
work included  much  fine  carv'ing. 

The  first  minister  to  preach  in  this 
stone  church  was  Rev.  John  George  Al- 
sentz,  of  Germantown.  The  original 
deed  for  the  ground  still  at  hand  bears 
this  endorsement:  "May  13,  1764.  The 
first  sermon  was  preached  in  the  new 
church  on  the  within  mentioned  lots  by 
George  Alsentz,  minister  cA  the  gospel." 

Churches  as  Hospitals — Roosters  as  Vanes 

This  stone  church  was  used  as  a  hos- 
pital during  the  Revolution,  as  were  the 
other  churches  of  the  town.  During  the 
winter  of  1777-8  about  three  hundred 
sick  soldiers  were  cared  for  in  Reading. 
A  number  of  them  died  in  the  church, 
and  some  were  buried  in  the  potter's 
field  at  Walnut  and  Church  streets. 

The  stone  church  of  1761  had  a  good- 
sized  steeple,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
weather-vane  in  the  form  of  a  rooster. 
This  figure  was  borrowed  from  Holland. 
Nearly  all  the  first  Reformed  churches 
in  Pennsylvania  were  surmounted  by 
such  roosters.  The  roosters  of  the  C)ley 
and  Germantown  churches  are  still  pre- 
served. The  one  of  Germantown  has 
several  holes  in  it.  These  come  from  the 
fact  that,  when  the  Paxtang  boys  were 
on  their  way  to  Philadelphia  in  1764. 
they  rested  on  Market  Square  in  Ger- 
mantown, and  some  of  them  amused 
themselves  by  firing  at  the  rooster  on  the 
Reformed  church.  The  rooster  on  the 
steeple  of  the  Reformed  church  at  Read- 
ing was  the  cause  of  an  amusing  inci- 
dent. On  one  occasion  two  ladies  were 
passing  along  Washington  street.  One 
of  them  was  superstitious.  When  oppo- 
site the  Reformed  church  she  was  some- 
what agitated  and  said  to  her  compan- 
ion :  'They  say  that  when  that  rooster 
on  the  church  once  crows,  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end.''  But  the  rooster  never 
crowed,  and  the  world  still  stands.  It 
is  likely  that  some  one  had  practised  a 
joke  on  the  too  credulous  lady. 
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SECOND  CHURCH, 

Third   Church  —  Pastors,   Occasional   and 
Regular 

The  stone  church  was  used  until  183 1, 
when  it  was  demoHshecl  and  the  present 
structure  erected. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
1765  the  congregation  had  no  regular 
pastor,  but  was  dependent  upon  supply 
preachers.  One  of  these  was  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Stoy,  who  was  a  somewhat  singular 
character  and  a  many-sided  man.  In 
his  later  years  he  was  a  preacher,  physi- 
cian and  politician.  Rev.  John  Wald- 
schmid  supplied  the  people  during  sev- 
eral periods.  He  was  followed  by  Revs. 
William  Otterbein,  John  W.  Kals  and 
John  George  Alsentz.  In  1765  the  era 
of  regular,  settled  pastors  commenced. 
These  were:  Revs.  F.  J.  Berger,  1765- 
1768;  John  Conrad  Bucher,  1769-1770; 
John  W.  Boos,  1771-1781  ;  J.  W.  G. 
Nevelling,  1782-1783:  Bernhard  Willv, 
1785-1786;  John  W.  Ingold,  178(^-1788; 
J.  W.  Boos  (second  time),  1789-1792; 
Philip  Pauli,  1793-18 15,  etc. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rev.  Pauli  to  min- 
ister to  the  unfortunate  young  Susanna 
Cox,  who  was  executed  on  Juno  10, 
1809,  for  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate 
child.  She  was  penitent  and  confessed 
her  guilt. 


ERECTED   IN    ITt;! 

Time  forbids  our  pursuing  the  cur- 
rent- history  of  the  congregation  any 
farther.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  references  to  some  interesting  facts 
here  and  there. 

Of  all  the  pastors  only  one  died  here 
during  his  pastorate — Rev.  Philip  Pauli. 
who  was  a  truly  good  and  earnest  man. 
He  died  in  181 5  and  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  congregation,  which  ag- 
gregated $26.66. 


A  Severely  Afflicted  Preacher 
One   of   the   pastors.    Rev.    J.   W 


G. 


Xevelling,  was  the  most  severely  afflicted 
minister  of  whom  I  have  heard.  Fle  was 
an  ardent  patriot.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  he  was  stationed  at  Am- 
well,  X.  J.  He  resigned  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  chaplain.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  deal  of  property.  He 
converted  all  into  cash,  loaned  the  whole 
amount,  about  $25,000.  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  lost  all.  .\fter  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  pastor  in  Reading.  But 
after  laboring  here  about  a  year,  he  n:et 
with  an  accident,  which  disabled  him  for 
life.  One  day  when  out  on  horseback. 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his  horse  stum- 
bled, and  the  pipe-stem  was  driven  into 
his   throat,   by    which    his   vocal   organs 
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were  so  much  injured  that  he  could 
never  afterwards  preach  again.  A  few 
years  later  paralysis  lamed  him  com- 
pletely. But  his  cup  was  not  yet  full. 
A  few  years  afterward  he  also  became 
blind,  and  in  this  distressed  and  helpless 
condition  he  spent  more  than  sixty  years. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  January  i8, 
1844,  a-Rcd  94  years.  \\'hilst  in  die  army 
Rev.  Nevelling  had  incurred  the  special 
enmity  of  the  British,  who  offered  a 
large  reward  for  his  capture.  On  this 
account  General  Washington  on  one  oc- 
casion gave  him  a  body-guard. 

Long  Use  of  German — Queer  Church-Names 

The  congregation  was  founded  by 
Germans,  and  from  1753  to  1842,  a  pe- 
riod of  about  ninety  years,  the  services 
were  conducted  exclusively  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  Unfortunately  the  peo- 
ple clung  too  long  to  the  mother-tongue 
and  in  consequence  lost  many  of  their 
best  and  most  active  members,  who  left 
and  went  to  English  churches.  From 
the  beginning  until  1842  the  minutes  of 
the  consistory  were  recorded  in  Ger- 
man, 

It  is  remarkable  what  curious  names 
were  used  in  early  times  to  designate 
churches.  As  stated  above,  the  deed  for 
the  two  lots  to  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tion were  made  to  the  "Religious  So- 
ciety of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Calvinists." 
As  late  as  1832  Mr.  Benneville  Keim,  the 
hardware-dealer,  made  out  a  bill  against 
the  Reformed  church  in  the  name  of  the 
"Presbyterian  Church."  The  deed  of  the 
Reformed  Olcy  church  was  made  to  the 
"Congregation  holding  to  the  tenets  of 
John  Calvin."  The  deed  for  the  ground 
of  the  Reformed  people  in  -Lancaster 
was  given  "to  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
the  High  Dutch  Protestants  of  Lancas- 
ter." The  first  deed  to  the  Reformed 
people  of  Lebanon  was  made  to  "the 
Dutch  Presbyterian  Congregation."  A 
second  deed  to  the  same  people  was  made 
to  "the  German  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion." In  a  release  the  congregation  at 
Brickerville,  Pa.,  is  called  "Evangelical 
Reformation  Presbyterian  Meeting."  By 
the  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  fa- 


mous Augusta  Lutheran  church  at  the 
Trappe,  erected  in  1743,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  it  was  dedicated  by  the  "Society 
holding  the  Augsburg  Confession."  The 
naine  Lutheran  does  not  appear.  These 
singular  titles  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  denominations  were  not  yet  or- 
ganized in  the  New  World. 

Charity-Schools  Not  Successful 

Reading  was  one  of  the  six  places  in 
which  so-called  charity-schools  were 
founded  in  1755,  the  other  places  having 
been  I^ncaster,  York,  Easton,  Xew  Han- 
over and  Skippack.  These  schools  were 
founded  and  partly  supported  during  a 
few  years  with  money  which  Rev.  Mi- 
chael Schlatter  and  others  collected  in 
Holland  and  England  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  six 
trustees  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  whom 
was  Conrad  \\'eiser.  Mr.  Schlatter  was 
elected  on  April  20,  1754,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  to  be  organized.  He 
was  the  first  school-superintendent  in  our 
State.  Rev.  Schlatter  came  to  Reading 
on  ^larch  5,  1755,  and  organized  the 
charity-school,  presumably  in  the  little 
Reformed  log  church.  These  charity- 
schools  were  not  much  of  a  success,  be- 
cause after  a  few  years  the  Germans 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  them. 
This  came  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  represented  to  the  people  in  Eng- 
land as  "barbarous,  without  means  to 
civilize  them,  grossly  ignorant  and  un- 
principled, turbulent  and  factious."  etc. 
Another  reason  was  the  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  that  the  charity- 
schools  were  intended  as  a  means  to  turn 
the  children  from  the  language  of  their 
fathers  to  the  English  tongue.  The  Ger- 
mans were  encouraged  in  their  position 
by  Christi^pher  Saur,  who  repeatedly  at- 
tacked the  schools  in  his  German  papers. 

A  Parochial  School — Pupils  and  Teachers 

After  the  collapse  oi  the  charity- 
school  system  the  Reformed  people  of 
Reading  took  up  the  work  and  estab- 
lished a  parochial  school,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  184Q,  when  Mr.  John  Ro- 
land, the  last  teacher,  died.  The  school 
was  evidently  conducted  in  the  little  log 
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church  and  afterwards  in  the  larger 
stone  church  erected  in  1761  until  the 
year  1776,  when  the  double  one-story 
schoolhouse  was  erected  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Washington  and  Seventh 
streets.  In  one  part  of  the  building  the 
school  was  conducted,  whilst  the  other 
part  was  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster 
as  a  residence.  The  principal  text-books 
used  were  the  A  B  C-book,  a  spelling- 
book,  the  Psalter,  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The 
study  of  the  catechism  was  an  important 
branch.  All  instruction  was  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  At  stated  times  the  pas- 
tor visited  the  school  and  examined  the 
children  in  the  catechism.  In  this  school 
many  well  known  citizens  of  Reading 
learned  their  early  lessons.  Among  them 
were  Rev.  B.  S.  Schneck,  afterward  a 
prominent  minister  in  the  Reformed 
church.  ]\Ir.  Francis  Roland,  who  for 
many  years  conducted  a  hat-store  near 
the  Episcopal  church  on  Fifth  street,  and 
who  died  in  1897,  was  another.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  recently  de- 
ceased John  F.  Moers,  who  was  connect- 
ed about  seventy  years  with  the  marble- 
yard  on  Penn  street,  near  Second,  was 
the  last  one  who  attended  this  school.  Pie 
was  a  pupil  in  1836. 

During  its  existence  of  about  ninety 
years  the  school  had  only  three  teachers 
and  all  of  them  were  foreign-born.  The 
first  was  Jacob  Fasig.  The  second  was 
John  Roland,  who  for  some  time  re- 
ceived 16  pounds  and  eight  cords  oi  wood 
per  year,  and  the  use  of  a  lot  on  the 
graveyard.    lie  served  until  his  death  on 


April  16,  1849,  ^"  ^^^5  eighty-third  year, 
with  an  interruption  of  five  years,  from 
1816  to  182 1,  when  Benjamin  Schneck, 
father  of  the  above  named  Reformed 
minister,  served  as  teacher.  Mr.  Roland 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  bill  amounted  to  exactly 
$18 — $11  for  the  coffin  and  case,  $2  for 
laying  out  the  body,  S3  for  the  shroud 
and  $2  for  digging  the  grave.  Mr.  Ro- 
land was  survived  by  a  daughter,  who 
has  long  since  died,  so  that  there  are  no 
descendants  of  this  family  left. 

Musical  Chimney-Sweeps — Sale  of  Schoolhouse 
The  schoolmaster  served  also  as  I'or- 
singer  (leader  of  the  singing)  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Roland  had  an  unpleasant 
experience  with  a  certain  German  named 
\'alentine  Ziegler,  who  was  a  chimney- 
sweep and  who  is  still  remembered  by 
some  of  our  citizens.  It  was  customary 
for  these  sweeps  to  sing  songs  on  the  tops 
of  chimneys.  !Mr.  Ziegler  possessed  a 
clear  voice  and  was  really  a  good  singer. 
He  attended  the  Reformed  church  and 
often  drowned  the  voice  of  Vorsingcr 
Roland,  greatly  to  the  latter's  mortifica- 
tion. The  matter  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment, especially  to  the  young.  In  those 
days  nearly  every  family  had  its  chim- 
ney cleaned  at  certain  intervals.  Most 
of  these  professionals  were  negroes,  but 
many  children  begged  their  parents  to 
employ  Mr.  Ziegler,  because  they  loved 
to  hear  him  sing. 

The  Reformed  schoolhouse  was  sold 
April  5.  1850,  to  Mr.  George  Poos, 
grandfather  of  Prof.  Charles  S.  Poos, 
present  city-superintendent  of  schools, 
for  Si. 006.  The  house  was  used  as  a 
dwelling  until  1892,  when  it  was  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  the  erection 
of  a  large  cigar-factory  which  now  oc- 
cupies the  site. 

First   Union    Sunday-school 

The  Protestant  people  of  the  town  or- 
ganized a  union  Sunday-school  in  the 
old  court-house  on  Penn  Square  in 
181 0.  In  1840  the  Reformed  people  or- 
ganized a  separate  school  in  the  base- 
ment oi  the  church.  It  was  really  a 
cellar  and  so  dark  that  tallow-dips  ^vore 
kept  burning  during  the  sessions  to  en- 
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able  the  people  to  read.  The  late  A.  F. 
Boas,  Esq.,  was  for  '^j  years  superin- 
tendent of  this  school,  lie  took  a  deep 
interest  in  Sunday-school  work  from 
his  youth  up.  When  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  became  superintendent  of  a 
small  colored  Sunday-scliool. 

Revolutionary  Services  of  Reformed  People 
It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church 
became  noted  during  the  Revolution. 
Captain  George  Xagel  organized  the 
first  company  in  the  county  for  the 
army.  He  became  a  colonel.  He  serv- 
ed in  the  army  until  1783.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Rebecca,  a  daughter  of  ^lorde- 
cai  Lincoln,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
great  War-President. 

Peter  Xagel,  brother  of  Colonel 
George  Xagel,  was  a  captain  in  the  army 
from  1777  to  1783.  The  recently  de- 
ceased \Villiam  X.  Coleman  was  a 
grandson  of  Captain  Peter  X'agel,  and 
in  his  parlor  hangs  a  well  executed  por- 
trait of  the  patriot. 

Colonel  Xicholas  Lotz  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  great  struggle.  He 
served  long  as  commissioner  of  forage, 
and  handled  large  amounts  of  money  for 
the  government.  He  advanced  large 
amounts  from  his  own  purse,  and  was 
never  fully  repaid.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  those  who  arranged  the  military  pa- 
rade in  honor  of  General  Washington 
in  this  city  (Reading)  in  1794.  The 
i  writer  is  in  possession  of  a  large  Ger- 
I  man  volume  which  was  the  property  of 
i  Colonel  Lotz.  He  gave  the  book  to  his 
son  John.  The  fly-leaf  contains  the 
transfer  in  these  words:  "This  book  be- 
longs to  John  Lotz  after  my  death. 
Witness  my  hand,  written  on  the  twen- 
ty-third day  of  X^'ovember,  1806.  Xich- 
olas Lotz." 

Captain  Jacob  Bower  entered  the 
army  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  company 
of  Captain  Benjamin  Weiser,  son  of 
the  noted  Conrad  Weiser.  He  was  pro- 
moted  to    be    captain    and    served    until 

1      1783- 

'     — ■  Henry   Haller   was   chosen   colonel   at 

i      the    formation    of    a    regiment    for    the 

"Flying   Camp.''     For   some   reason   he 

did    not    accompany    the    men   to    Long 


Island,  but  later  commanded  a  battalion 
in  Xew  Jersey.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Reading. 

Colonel  Lotz  and  Colonel  Haller  were 
members  of  the  Provincial  Conference 
in  1776,  and  also  held  other  positions  of 
honrir  and  trust. 

But  the  most  prominent  member  of 
the  Reformed  church  was  Governor  Jo- 
seph Hiester.  Time  forbids  my  rehears- 
ing his  active  and  honorable  career. 
which  is  generally  known.  He  occupied 
numerous  public  positions,  including 
long  service  in  the  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  fourteen  years  in  Congress, 
and  one  term  as  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Conference  and  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  State  Consti- 
tution. It  is  said  that  his  soldiers  were 
so  greatly  attached  to  their  leader  that, 
after  he  had  retired  from  public  life, 
they  sat  together  with  him  in  church. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  On 
August  19,  1823.  a  meeting  of  the  Read- 
ing survivors  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by 
eighteen  Reformed  members.  Many  of 
their  comrades  had  of  course  long  since 
gone  to  rest,  including  the  Hiesters. 
Lotzes,  and  others. 

Many  Reformed  people  took  part  in 
the  funeral  service  in  memory  of  Gen- 
eral George  Washington,  held  January 
5,  1800.  The  people  of  the  town  met  at 
the  house  of  Henry  Boyer  and  marched, 
while  the  bells  were  tolling,  to  Trinity 
Lutheran  church,  where  the  sers-ices 
were  held.  A  bier  containing  a  hat  and 
a  sword  was  carried  in  the  procession. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lehman,  the  Lutheran  pastor, 
preached  the  sermon. 

Use   of  the   "Klingelsack" — "Grave-Diggers'* 

During  a  long  period,  probably  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  collections  in 
the  church  were  taken  up  by  means  of 
the  Klingelsack,  which  was  a  velvet  bag 
attached  to  a  long  pole.  Originally  these 
bags  had  little  bells  attached  to  them, 
whence  the  term  Klini^clsach  —  jingle- 
bag.     Collections  were  lifted  not  onlv  at 
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the  regular  services,  but  also  at  funerals. 
Then  as  now,  money  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  management  of  the  church. 
By  and  by  the  Klingelsack  at  funerals 
became  objectionable,  and  some  people 
asked  for  its  omission.  On  January  20, 
1820,  the  consistory  resolved  that  upon 
request  the  mourners  should  be  passed 
by ;  but  other  people  were  expected  to 
patronize  the  Klingelsack.  In  1822  the 
family  of  William  Hiester  was  asked  to 
pay  the  church  $5,  because  no  collection 
had  been  taken  at  his  funeral.  In  1824 
it  was  agreed  that  at  funerals  no  collec- 
tions should  be  taken  in  the  first  two 
pews  occupied  by  the  mourners.  The 
record  fails  to  inform  us  when  the  col- 
lection at  funerals  was  discontinued. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  congrega- 
tion there  was  a  graveyard  attached  to 
the  church.  During  many  years  the 
sexton  was  called  the  "grave-digger." 
His  principal  work  was  the  digging  of 


graves.  It  may  be  a  little  comfort  to  us 
who  hear  so  much  about  graft,  to  know 
that  officials  already  in  those  days  knew 
something  of  this  science.  The  grave- 
digger  was  accused  of  overcharging 
people  for  digging  graves.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  1798,  Mr.  Funck  was  discharged 
because  he  had  overcharged  the  people, 
and  also  because  he  often  neglected  to 
pump  the  organ  during  services.  Philip 
Ulrich  was  elected  his  successor.  At  the 
same  tinic  the  consistory  fixed  the  rate 
for  digging  a  large  grave  at  Si  and  for 
a  small  one  at  50  cents.  In  1814  John 
Geily  was  elected  grave-digger  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $14  per  year.  This  was  for  keep- 
ing the  church  clean,  pumping  the  or- 
gan-bellows and  attending  to  the  stoves. 
He  was  paid  extra  for  digging  graves, 
and  had  the  use  of  the  unoccupied  part 
of  the  graveyard.  In  1842  Jacob  Lott 
was  elected  to  the  honorable  position 
upon  the  condition  "that  he  keep  sober." 
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BY    REV.    A.    STAPLETOX,    A.M.,    M.S. 


IN  scores  of  publications  relating  to 
early  Lutheran  church  history  in 
America  may  be  found  accounts  of 
Reverend  Gerhart  Henkel  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  church  in  this  country. 
The  writer  of  this,  who  is  a  descendant 
of  the  Henkels,  likewise  used  the  name 
Gerhart  in  a  monograph  of  Henkel  and 
his  descendants  which  appeared  in  Vol- 
ume I\^  No.  2,  of  this  magazine  (April, 

1903)- 

Rev.  Henkel's  Real  Christian  Name 
We  now  announce  to  the  world  that 
Anthony  Jacob,  and  not  Gerhart  Hen- 
kel, was  the  name  of  the  minister  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made.  Gerhart  was 
his  oldest  son  and  never  was  a  minister. 
Our  discovery  does  not  affect  any  of  the 
published  facts  of  Rev.  Anthony  Jacob 
Henkel's  life.  On  May  15th,  ic)o6.  the 
writer  found  the  nuncupative  will  of  this 
immigrant,  which  confirms  the  list  of 
children,  place  of  residence  and  manner 
of  death,  as  given  in  our  monograph,  and 
also  furnishes  what  was  hitherto  un- 
known— the  date  of  his  death. 


We  can  only  surmise  how  the  name 
Gerhart  was  attached  to  the  minister, 
and  oft'er  the  following  by  way  of  explan- 
ation. 

The  minister's  given  name  does  not 
once  appear  in  any  of  the  references  to 
him  in  Colonial  times.  Berkemeyer  and 
the  Swedes  (1728).  the  Moravian  record 
of  the  Tulpehocken.  Muhlenberg  and 
Helmuth,  all  refer  to  him  as  Pfarrcr 
(preacher)  Henkel,  and  dcr  altc  Henkel 
(old  Henkel). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  name  Ger- 
hart comes  from  sources  derived  from 
the  \'irginia  branch  of  the  family,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Mann's  annotations 
on  the  immigrant  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Plalle  Reports,  also  in  Ratterman's 
Deutsche  Pioniere.  Other  writers,  as 
Jacobs.  Sachse  and  Schmauk.  naturally 
followed  the  error  in  name.  Prior  to 
1800  Dr.  Solomon  Henkel,  of  \'irginia. 
who  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  the 
immigrant,  met  in  Philadoiphia  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  immigrant,  who  showed 
him  the  lattcr's  diary,  and  who  gave  him 
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REV.    PAUL  HENKEL,   D.D.,   BORN   1754,   DIED   1S25 
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the  facts  of  his  exile.  Dr.  Solomon  Hen- 
kel  supposed  she  was  a  granddaughter  of 
"Gerhart  Henkel  the  immigrant."  The 
name  of  the  woman,  who  was  then  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  is  now  lost.  A  little 
later  she  was  met  by  Rev.  Ambrose  Hen- 
kel, brother  to  Dr.  Solomon  Henkel,  and 
to  him  she  presented  some  of  the  family 
plate,  of  which  a  silver  spoon,  bearing  a 
coat  of  arms  and  the  date  1685,  is  still  in 
the  Virginia  family. 

The  Virginia  branch  have  always  been 
justly  proud  of  their  descent  from  the 
exiled  clergyman,  and  while  seeking  to 
perpetuate  the  fact,  perpetuated  the  er- 
ror. On  the  monument  of  Rev.  Paul 
Henkel,  father  of  Dr.  Solomon  and  Rev. 
Ambrose  Henkel.  who  died  in  1825,  it  is 
inscribed  that  "he  was  the  son  of  Jacob, 
who  was  the  son  of  Justus,  who  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  Gerhart  Henkel,  who  came 
from  Germany,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia." 


This  same  inscription  occurs  on  the 
tombstone  of  Rev.  Ambrose  Henkel.  Xo 
matter  how  the  wrong  name  crept  into 
history,  we  hope  all  descendants  and  fu- 
ture writers  will  aid  in  correcting  die 
error. 

Rev.  Anthony  Jacob  Henkel's  Will 

(See  Ad.  Book  C.  page  109,  Philadelphia.) 

Anthony  Jacob  Henkel.  of  the  township  01 
New  Hanover,  county  ot  Philadelphia.  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  Clerk.*  being  sick  and 
weak  in  body,  but  of  sound  mind  and  memory, 
did  in  the  presence  ot  us  the  subscribers  de- 
clare this  his  last  will  atid  testament  in  manner 
hereinafter  followincr.  That  is  to  say  that  he  the 
said  testator  did  will  and  bequeath  unto  his 
wife.  Maria  Elisabeth,  during  her  widowhood 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  oi  all  the  said 
testator's  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  it  said 
wife  should  marry  again  that  then  she  should 
have  only  a  third  part  of  his  said  personal  es* 
tate.  and  one-third  part  of  the  income  of  his 
real  estate  usuallv  allowed  bv  law. 


•Tn    Old    English    law.    this 
■'minister"   or   "clergyman." 


term    is    fquix-alcnt    to 
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Also,  the  said  testator  did  give,  devise  and 
bequeath  unto  his  two  youngest  sons,  John 
Justus  and  Anthony  Jacob,  and  to  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  all  his,  the  said  testator's 
plantation  and  tract  of  250  acres  situated  in 
New  Hanover  tovvnsliip,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  his  said  two  sons,  share  and  share 
alike,  whereof  they  shall  be  possessed  after 
their  said  mother's  decease  or  marriage,  which- 
ever should  first  happen,  after  which  possession 
they,  his  two  sons,  John  Justus  and  Anthony 
Jacob,  should  by  equal  contribution  pay  out  oi 
the  said  testator's  real  estate  the  full  sum  of 
100  pounds  of  lc\wful  money  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  equally  divided  amongst  and  paid  unio 
the  said  testator's  five  other  ciiildren.  namely  : 
Gerhart  Anthony,  George  Rudolphus.  Johamia 
PYederica  or  her  heirs,  Maria  Elisabeth.  Maria 
Catharine,  share  and  share  alike.  Also  the 
said  testator  did  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto 
his  aforesaid  oldest  son,  Gerhart  Anthony,  the 
sum  of  five  shillings,  or  the  value  thereof  over 
and  above  his  equal  share  of  ye  100  pounds 
aforesaid. 

In  testimony  to  the  truth  whereof  we  the 
subscribers  have  set  our  hands  in  evidence  in 


witness  hereunto.  Dated  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight. 

Herman  Gkoothausex,  (L.  S.) 
Hans  Michael  Schwenstock,  (,L.  S.") 
George  Rugkr.   (L.  S.) 

Philadelphia,  August  17,  17JS. 
Then  personally  appeared  Herman  Groot- 
hausen,  Hans  Micliael  Schwenstock  and  George 
Ruger.  the  witnesses  to  the  foregoing  nuncu- 
pative will,  and  on  their  oath  did  declare  that 
the  testator.  Anthony  Jacob  Henkel.  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  this  instant  August,  fell  off  his 
horse  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  his 
house  in  New  Hanover  township,  which  dis- 
abled him  and  he  was  carried  to  tlie  house  of 
the  deponent.  Herman  Groothausen.  in  the 
manor  of  Springfield,  where  the  testator,  lying 
very  ill.  bid  the  deponents  take  notice  that  the 
contents  of  the  within  and  above  writing  was 
his  will,  and  the  deponents  dii  say  that  the  tes- 
tator at  the  time  oi  his  speaking  the  said  nun- 
cupative will  was  of  soutui  mind,  memory  and 
understanding  to  the  best  o\  their  knowledge 
and  belief.  Peter  Evan>.  Reg.  Gen. 
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REV.     AMBROSB:     IIENKEL,     17S0-1S70 
(See  The  Pennsylvania-German,    April.    1903,   page   251) 

Henkel  Notes 

On  September  14,  1728,  Maria  Elisa- 
beth, the  widow  of  Rev,  Anthony  Hen- 
kel, as  he  is  called,  was  granted  letters  of 
administration  on  the  estate.    Later  there 


was  filed  an  inventory  and  appraisement 
which  amounted  to  343  pounds,*  a  larj;e 
estate  for  that  time.  Evidently  there  was 
a  division  of  the  estate,  for  in  1734.  150 
acres  of  land  was  patented  to  Geor;[^c  Ru- 
dolphus,  who  must  have  bought  out  his 
brother  Justus.  A  few  years  later  George 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Apple,  re- 
moved to  western  Maryland,  and  Justus 
removed  to  Xorth  Carolina.  Anthony, 
Jr.,  held  the  balance  of  100  acres  until 
1739,  when  he  removed  to  Germantown, 
where  he  died  in  1750.  His  lengthy  will 
is  on  file  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  several 
references  to  the  settlement  of  the  immi- 
grant's estate  he  is  called  Anthony,  and 
this  was  doubtless  the  name  by  which  he 
was  commonly  known. 

I  have  ascertained  that  the  oldest  son, 
Gerhart,  resided  in  Colebrookdalc,  hence 
his  signature  appears  on  the  noted  peti- 
tion of  1728.  It  is  this  signature  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the  rev- 
erend immigrant  and  was  reproduced  in 
manv  books. 


About   $915   in   Pennsylvania   currency. — Ed. 


Christopher  Wiegner,  the  Tovvamencin  Diarist 

BY   n.    \\.    KRIEBEL. 
Read    before    the    Montgomery    County    Historical    Society,  May  25.  1904. 


IT  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  sketch, 
brief,  broken  and  inadequate  as  it 
must  be,  to  call  attention  to  the  life 
and  in  particular  to  the  diary  of  an  old- 
time  resident  of  Towamencin  township, 
Montgomery  county,  a  young  bachelor 
who  lived  on  a  150-acre  tract  of  land  ac- 
quired by  him  in  1735  of  Cadwallader 
Evans,  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
Towamencin  meeting-house  of  the 
Schwenkfelders,  a  tract  recently  the 
property  and  home  of  George  Anders 
and  at  present  occupied  by  Allen  K.,  son 
of  Abraham  K.  Kriebel. 

Wiegner's   Family   Connections 

Christopher  Wiegner,  the  subject  of 
these  remarks,  was  born  in  Harpersdorf, 
Silesia,  Germany,  about  the  year  1712, 
and  died  unmarried  June  3.  1746,  at  his 
home  in  Towamencin.  His  widowed 
mother,  a  Miss  Hevdrick  in  hor  maiden 


days,  followed  him  in  death  in  1752;  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  family,  his 
unmarried  sister  Rosina.  passed  away  in 
death  in  July,  1756,  and  thus  the  family 
tree  of  Adam  and  Susanna  Wiegner. 
blessed  with  the  birth  of  at  least  four 
children,  disappeared  from  the  land  01 
the  living  on  earth.  The  names  of  Wieg- 
ner and  Heydrick  suggest  the  religious 
connection  of  our  subject  and  show  tb.at 
by  parentage  he  belonged  to  the 
Schwenkfelders:  and  the  place  and  date 
of  his  birth  make  it  clear  that  he  must 
have  passed  thro'  the  long  period  of  trials 
and  persecutions  of  the  Schwenkfelders 
beginning  with  the  Jesuit  mission,  in 
1718,  when  Christopher  was  but  about 
seven  years  old,  ameliorated  by  the  mid- 
night tlight  of  hundreds  in  1726  ar.vl 
endcvl  by  the  migration  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1734.  The  relative  position  of  tlie 
familv  in  the  religious  communitv  is  in- 
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dicatcd  by  the  fact  that  the  father,  Adam 
Wiegner,  served  as  secretary  to  these  op- 
:  pressed  people  when  they  began  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Alennonites  and  others 
in  their  quest  for  a  place  of  refuge. 

Extent  of  the  Diary 
The  diary  to  which  a  casual  reference 
has  been  made  begins  with  the  year  1 71 8, 
when  our  subject  was  in  his  sixth  year, 
i  and  ends  with  the  year  1739,  covering 
in  the  original  manuscript  179  pages  in 
German,  and  in  the  copy  before  the  pres- 
ent writer  203  pages  with  about  150 
words  per  page,  thus  containing  about 
30,000  words.  Internal  evidence  makes 
it  probable  that  the  writing  of  the  diary 
was  not  taken  up  actively  and  regularly 
until  about  October,  1732,  altho'  one 
third  of  the  material  relates  to  his  life 
prior  to  1732,  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old.  To  give  a  desirable  limit  to  our  pa- 
per we  shall  as  far  as  possible  draw  on 
said  diary  for  our  material,  supplement- 
ing where  necessary  by  drawing  on  other 
matter  and  sources. 

First   Good  Thoughts — Vow   of  Mendicancy 

Wiegner  opens  his  diary  with  a  refer- 
ence to  his  first  good  thoughts  {''erst en 
gitten  Gedaiiken"),  which  came  to  him 
about  the  year  17 18,  when  he  was  in  his 
sixth  year.  This  affords  a  clue  to  a  lead- 
ing element  in  the  makeup  of  his  charac- 
ter, a  deeply  religious,  introspective,  al- 
most melancholic  temperament  continu- 
ally manifesting  itself  thro'out  his  diary. 
That  he  was  always  feeding  his  soul  on 
good  thoughts  is  shown  by  his  remark 
that  before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  had 
learned  such  iniquity  as  a  truly  wicked 
person  even  of  his  age  would  not  prac- 
tice. One  Sunday  soon  after,  while  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  general  among  the 
Schwenkf elders,'  the  sermon  was  being 
read  as  part  of  their  family  devotional 
exercises,  the  remark  was  made  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  one  of  whose 
members  would  not  enter  into  eternal 
punishment — a  remark  that  threw  him 
into  such  serious  reflections  that  he  had 

I     to  seek  retirement  to  hide  his  fast  tlow- 

j     ing  tears. 

'  It  was  about  this  time,  when  he  had 
scarcely  entered  his  teens,  that  he  made  a 


vow  to  God  that,  if  there  still  was  hope 
of  salvation  for  him,  he  would  abandon 
all  the  earthly  possessions  he  had  or  ever 
would  have,  leave  his  home  and  spend  his 
life  as  a  mendicant,  if  thereby  heaven 
might  finally  be  his.  An  earnest  soul 
surely,  we  think,  but  when  he  asked  his 
mother  soon  after  how  to  pray  and  lead 
a  holy  life  she  made  the  Christian  life  so 
serious  and  gave  him  such  telling  coun- 
sels that  he  took  offence  and  was  sorry 
that  he  had  even  asked  for  advice — she 
having  volunteered  to  give  him  much 
more  'than  he  had  expected,  particularly 
on  filial  duties. 

Persecutions  Shared  by  Wiegner 

When  the  persecutions  under  the  Jes- 
uit mission  broke  out  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  make  Catholics  out  of 
Schwenkfelders  by  fines,  imprisonments, 
extortions  of  all  kinds  and  resort  even  to 
the  use  of  arms,  young  Christopher  often 
recalled  and  renewed  his  vow  of  mendi- 
cancy, to  the  effect  that  rather  than  apos- 
tatize and  become  a  Catholic  ("ciii  ah- 
gbttischcr  Catholikc')  he  would  leave  all. 
even  if  father,  mother  and  all  were  to 
remain  behind.  This  young  hero  must 
have  felt  pained  and  offended  when  he 
saw  that  his  friends  expressed  surprise 
at  his  zeal  and  looked  at  it  as  a  want  of 
judgment  on  his  part.  February  21. 
1726,  his  father,  mother  and  the  four 
children  fled  by  night  across  the  Silesian 
borders  to  Gorlitz,  as  many  others  had 
done,  leaving  all  their  earthly  possessions 
behind,  taking  naught  with  them  but 
sorrow  and  poverty,  as  the  father  ex- 
pressed it.  The  faith  of  the  young 
Christopher  was  thus  early  put  to  the  test 
with  the  rest  and  was  found  stedfast  to 
the  renunciation  of  home,  friends  and  all. 
The  writer  must  here  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  dwell  on  this  period  oi  persecu- 
tion, on  the  distressing  letters  that  Chris- 
topher's father  wrote,  on  the  sacrifice 
made  in  abandoning  home,  friends,  fath- 
erland and  all  on  account  of  a  religious 
conviction. 

From  February.  1726,  to  May.  1734. 
this  family,  with  some  additional 
Schwenktolder  families,  made  their  home 
in  Gorlitz.  .\  daughter  was  buried  May 
8,  1730.  and  the  father  died  July  29,  1731. 
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During  this  wliolc  period  our  subject  was 
intensely  religious  and  spent  considerable 
parts  of  his  time  in  Bible-study,  holding 
meetings  and  directing  others  in  their 
study.  On  account  of  having  been  be- 
friended so  signally  by  Zinzendorf,  all 
the  Schwenktelders  in  exile  were  drawn 
into  a  close  friendship  with  the  Mora- 
vians, whose  chief  representative  at  this 
time  was  Zinzendorf.  Christopher  thus 
came  to  know  intimately  Zinzendorf, 
Spangenberg,  Christian  David,  Scom- 
mcl,  Bonisch,  Bans,  Xitschman,  Zeis- 
berger,  M.  Schaeffer  and  others — names 
quite  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  [Moravian  church.  Without 
giving  any  reasons  why,  W'iegner  relates 
that  a  new  temptation  befell  him  ^larch 
28,  1729,  when  soldiers  came,  made  him 
a  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  confinement 
until  September  29,  1729.  The  following 
year  he  had  to  go  into  hiding  from  Janu- 
ary 13  to  April  8.  During  this  period  he 
was  alone  practically  all  the  time,  day 
and  night,  and  found  deep  delight  in  un- 
disturbed communion  with  his  Savior, 
which  greatly  sweetened  his  life,  altho' 
his  body  was  in  such  miserable  condition 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  eight  weeks 
longer. 

January  2S,  1733,  soldiers  seized  him 
again,  happily  to  be  released  after  a  few- 
hours.  July  20  of  the  same  year  we  see 
him  go  into  hiding  again.  September  7 
follow^ing  he  was  advised  to  leave  Gor- 
litz,  which  advice  he  followed,  so  that  by 
September  24,  1733,  we  find  him  at 
Ebersdorf  in  the  company  of  Zinzendorf. 
where  he  stayed  until  the  following 
JMarch.  During  this  period  he  w^as  par- 
ticularly active  in  religious  work,  and 
several  times  almost  had  collisions  with 
the  pastors  of  the  comnumity.  By  ]\larch 
16,  1734,  we  find  that  he  had  returned  to 
Gorlitz.  He  was  quite  busy  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  when  he  started  out  for 
Pennsylvania,  the  main  body  of  Schwenk- 
felders  having  pulled  their  tent-stakes  in 
April  and  his  mother  and  remaining  sis- 
ter having  started  a  week  previous, 
May  19.    " 

A  Boy's  Religious  Zeal 

As  an  example  of  earnest  devotion  we 
may  note  the  entry  in  the  diary  made  De- 


cember 24,  1727,  where  he  records  the 
interesting  fact  that  he  and  others  held  a 
meeting  for  prayer,  .song-service,  reading 
and  general  edification,  which  continued 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
I^bersdorf  he  conducted  Bible-study 
which  was  carried  on  or  rather  begun  at 
the  same  unearthly  hour,  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Nothing  slow  or  lazy  ab<'jut 
our  worthy  diarist.  That  he  had  a  pecu- 
liar soporific  power  in  prayer  is  shown 
by  his  note  of  September  19,  1732.  where 
he  relates  that  at  a  certain  meeting  while 
he  was  praying,  his  friend  Scommel  fell 
asleep,  began  to  snore  lustily  and  did  not 
get  awake  until  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
Christopher  spoke  reprovingly  and  ear- 
nestly about  the  matter  to  his  friend,  pre- 
sumably a  natural  sleepyhead,  who  be- 
came hufify,  passed  the  lie,  turned  his  back 
on  his  reprover  and  allowed  the  love  be- 
tween them  to  grow  cold.  The  estrange- 
ment was  removed,  however,  in  a  few 
weeks.  A  few  casual  references  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  diarist  was  a  shoemaker 
and  this  may  account  for  the  gatherings 
at  unseasonable  hours.  Seemingly  he 
was  a  kind  of  Paul,  whose  major  work 
was  to  proclaim  his  Master,  whose  minor 
work  was  to  toil  with  the  hand  to  win  an 
honest  living.  But  we  must  not  linger 
on  the  details  of  this  period.  Sutnce  it 
to  say  that  the  notes  made  by  W'iegner 
during  this  period  furnish  valuable  cor- 
roborative evidence  to  the  students  oi 
Moravian  history. 

Getting  Ready  to  Go  to  Pennsylvania 
In  Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
\'ol.  I,  page  157,  the  statement  is  made 
that  "George  B.onisch,  Christopher  Daus. 
and  Christopher  Wiegner  arrived  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  St.  Andrew,  Captain 
Stedman,  September  22.  1734.  The  ves- 
sel brought  the  Schwcnkfelders,  whom 
Zinzendorf  had  received  at  Borthelsdorf. 
on  their  banishment  from  Silesia.  Bo- 
nisch accompanied  them  to  Pennsylvania 
at  their  request,  and  during  their  stay  re- 
sideil  at  W'iegner's."  Those  are  the  three 
to  whom  Cranz  refers  in  his  histi^ry  in 
these  words:  "'Three  brothers  were  sent 
with  them  (the  Schwcnkfelders).  who  at 
the  request  of  them  were  to  aid  in  caring 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
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the  Schwenkf  ciders."  Recognition  of 
such  a  commission  and  request  in  the. 
writings  of  the  Schwcnkfeklers  has  not 
been  brought  to  hght.  \\'iegner  in  his 
diary,  however,  makes  references  to  his 
coming  to  Pennsylvania,  and  we  may 
linger  a  moment  on  these  in  view  of  their 
historic  significance. 

An  entry  of  December  29.  1733,  shows 
that  Zinzendorf  sent  word  to  Wiegncr 
that  he  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  serve  as  a  commissioner.  Subsequent 
events  make  it  seem  probable  that  this 
proposed  commission  referred  to  the 
contemplated  accompanying  of  the 
Schwenkfelders  by  him.  It  should  per- 
haps be  noted  that  these  people  had  re- 
ceived notice  in  April  1733,  that  in  a 
year's  time  migration  would  have  to  take 
place.  To  be  entrusted  by  Zinzendorf 
with  such  a  charge  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  was  no  small  honor.  ]\Iarch  28  Wieg- 
ner  had  a  long  discussion  with  Spangen- 
berg,  who  expressed  himself  quite  freely, 
saying  that  if  he  were  in  his  place  and 
saw  any  chance  of  accomplishing  results, 
he  should  regard  it  a  sufficient  reason  for 
going  with  such  a  body  of  people.  Be- 
tween the  1 8th  and  26th  of  April  the 
Schwenkfelders  at  Berthelsdorf  all  left 
for  Pennsylvania,  /.  c,  all  who  did  go 
left  during  those  days.  Four  days  later 
Wiegner  and  Spangenberg  held  another 
consultation,  when  the  latter  asked 
whether  Wiegner  would  be  willing  to 
have  him  as  a  traveling  companion.  May 
12  they  met  again  and  agreed  on  plans 
for  their  journey  to  the  sea.  ^lay  13, 
Christopher  (Baus?)  said  he  had  it  in 
mind  to  go  with  Wiegner  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, consent  to  which  was  given  three 
days  later.  May  24  it  seems  it  was  still 
an  open  question  whether  Spangenberg 
could  go  with'  Wiegner ;  the  question  was 
decided,  however,  the  following  day,  it 
being  agreed  that  he  should  follow  four- 
teen days  later.  Wiegncr.  Baus  and 
Bonisch  agreed  the  sanie  day  to  travel 
together,  and  on  the  fi)llowing  day.  May 
26,  started  on  their  journey  to  overtake 
the  Schwenkfelders. 

These  few  scattered  references  seem 
to  suggest  at  least  that  as  temporal 
guides  these  three  can  not  have  had  very 


definite  plans  or  duties.  Collateral  evi- 
flence  shows  that  Spangenberg  did  not 
follow  as  proposed,  but  stayed  behind 
and  became  the  overseer  of  other  emi- 
grants later  who  went  to  Georgia  and  the 
Carol inas.  It  may  be  in  place  also  to  re- 
mark at  this  point  that  Zinzendorf  was 
anxious  to  convert  the  Schwenkfelders, 
and  that  this  furnished  the  motive  prob- 
ably why  commissioners  were  sent. 

Schwenkfelders  Landing — No  Community 
Farm  Found 

The  notes  must  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence which  cover  the  journey  from 
Herrnhut,  May  26,  to  Rotterdam.  June 
25,  where  passage  was  taken  on  the  St. 
Andrew  three  days  later  with  the 
Schwenkfelders,  as  well  as  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  lasting  from  June  28 
to  September  22,  when  the  company 
landed  at  Philadelphia.  The  notes  con- 
stitute a  third  Schwenkfelder  account  of 
the  life  on  an  Atlantic  sailing  vessel,  de- 
scriptive of  the  experiences  of  the  early 
immigrants  to  our  good  old  Keystone 
State. 

Following  Wiegner's  notes  we  learn 
that  his  mother  and  sister  moved  out  to 
Germantown  on  the  third  of  October, 
where  they  made  their  home  with  Schon- 
feld  until  the  family  acquired  land  of 
their  own.  The  main  object  of  the  whole 
company,  of. course,  was  to  find  land  and 
found  homes  for  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Schwenkfelders  had 
planned  and  labored  hard — Christopher 
himself  traveling  hundreds  of  miles — to 
secure  a  large  tract  of  contiguous  land  in 
order  that  they  might  live  close  together, 
but  nowhere  could  they  find  a  suitable 
place.  They  tried  to  buy  the  Casper  Wis- 
tar  tract  of  over  1000  acres  in  the  pres- 
ent Lower  Salford.  but  found  that  it 
would  not  suit  because  it  was  already  oc- 
cupied in  part.  They  made  an  otter  oi 
1000  pistoles  for  2000  acres  of  the  Per- 
kasie  Manor,  lying  north  of  the  present 
dial  font,  in  Bucks  county,  an  offer 
which  Logan  said  was  the  best  he  had 
known  to  be  made  since  he  knew  the 
province.  Thomas  Penn  proposed  to 
sell  them  2.^00  acres  oi  the  said  manor 
land,  but   for  some   reason  no  sale  was 
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made.  Christopher  relates  that  when  he 
and  others  went  to  view  the  said  land, 
the  residents  would  not  show  the  boun- 
dary-lines and  conducted  them  a  whole 
day  over  poor  land.  On  inquiry,  Wiegner 
learned  that  this  was  done  because  the 
people  did  not  wish  them  to  settle  there. 
They  also  tried  to  buy  2,000  acres  in 
Falckner  Schwamm.  Large  unexplored 
and  unsettled  tracts  were  indeed  avail- 
able, but  they  chose  to  make  their  homes 
in  the  inhabited  sections  and  thus  —  un- 
wittingly —  avoided  the  extreme  hard- 
ships of  the  frontier  settlers  and  the  bar- 
baric cruelty  of  the  revengeful  In- 
dian. Being  prevented  from  establish- 
ing a  distinct  Schwenkfelder  commu- 
nity, they  concluded  to  biiy  wherever 
conditions  seemed  most  favorable.  Ac- 
cording to  Christopher,  our  diarist,  they 
reached  this  decision  March  21,  1735. 
After  further  investigation.  Wiegner, 
May  31,  bought  his  plantation  of  150 
acres  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  June  3  he  bought  a  horse ; 
June  5  he  went  out  to  see  his  place,  fol- 
lowed the  next  day  by  his  mother  and 
sister.  By  August  4  he  was  ready  to 
make  a  beginning  on  the  cellar  of  his 
future  house  and  home. 


Division  of  Diary-Matter 
We  can  probably  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sketch  by  arranging  and 
summarizing  under  the  following  four 
heads  the  more  interesting  material, 
covering  the  period  from  August,  1735. 
to  April,  1739.  when  the  notes  break  off 
abruptly : 

1.  Wiegner's   domestic   and   religious 
Hfe; 

2.  Wiegner's  acquaintances  and  vis- 


itors 

3- 

4. 


Data  about  the  Moravians : 
Data  about  the  Schwenkfelders. 
Wiegner's  Domestic  and  Religious  Life 
Perusing  the  notes  we  see  our  diarist 
pow-wowing  for  colic  and  resorting  to 
cupping  or  blood-letting  under  the  hands 
of  his  friend,  Spangenberg.  One  spring 
he  feels  quite  sick  and  unable  to  be  out 
of  bed,  but  one  morning  he  feels  a  heal- 
ing power  in,  his  body  and  soul  and  is  led 
to  believe  that  he  can  go  out  and  plow : 
so  out  he  goes  and  plows.  A  lew  days 
later  he  has  severe  pains,  but  by  grace 
divine  he  gets  up  and  is  able  to  plow  and 
labor  the  whole  week.  Siiall  we  call  our 
diarist  a  faith-curist  ? 

We  see  Christopher  go  forth  to  plow 
in  the  morning  when  he  finds  that  **Ev- 
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seek"  has  stolen  his  ax,  but  by  evening; 
he  can  rejoice  that  ''Eyseck"  has  been 
caught  and  brought  before  a  justice. 
We  see  him  on  a  rainy  day  go  out  on 
the  hay-mow,  stretch  out  at  length  and 
discuss  religious  themes  with  his  friend, 
George  Bonisch. 

We  see  him  miaking  trii)s  to  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Falckner  Swamp, 
Methacton,  Goshcnhoppen,  Macungie, 
Oley  or  Conestoga ;  he  even  felt  a  very 
strong  impulse  to  niake  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many, and  tho'  he  could  not  go,  he  did 
not  fail  to  keep  up  a  frequent  corre- 
spondence with  his  friends  at  home,  or 
with  Spangenberg  when  he  was  away 
from  his  home  in  Towamencin. 

We  see  him  toil  on  the  fields,  building 
larger  barns,  going  even  to  Falckner 
Swamp  to  cut  lasts.  We  do  not  read 
that  the  wandering  cobbler  came  around 
his  way,  for  seemingly  he  was  himself  a 
shoemaker,  but  the  peripatetic  tailors 
came  to  alter  the  family's  clothing  and 
of  course  were  permitted  to  stay. 

We  see  him  go  to  the  Schwenkfelder 
services  on  Sunday  morning,  to  be  called 
back  on  account  of  the  swarming  of  his 
bees.  We  see  him  leave  home  while  a 
sneak  thief  watches  his  departing  steps, 
who,  by  a  false  pretext,  persuades  his 
sister  to  leave  the  house,  while  he  enters 
and  steals  everything.  Now  Wiegner 
saddles  his  horse  for  Brother  Spangen- 
berg, who  starts  for  Falckner  Swamp, 
but  has  to  return  on  account  of  the  high 
water,  probably  in  the  Perkiomen,  the 
cranberry-creek.  One  day  we  see  him 
go  to  Justice  Farmer,  of  Whitemarsh, 
to  wdiom  he  lends  some  money.  We  can 
see  him  start  at  sunset  on  foot  to  walk 
to  Germantown  that  evening  to  serve  as 
witness  in  the  city  the  next  day,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend.  Spangenberg,  with 
whom  he  holds  sweet  communion  until 
midnight  on  the  way.  We  see  the  two 
Christophers.  Wiegner  and  Bans,  start- 
ing on  toot,  for  Germantown.  W^iegner's 
dog  sneaking  after  them.  The  diarist 
sees  the  dog  and  administers  condign 
punishment.  Bans  gets  mad  about  the 
matter  and  a  dispute  arises.     Three  days 


later  good  brethren  try  to  reconcile  the 
erring  and  estranged  brothers,  when  our 
diarist  also  becomes  hufify.  Happily  the 
little  squall  soon  died  out.  One  day  Bo- 
nisch says :  *'TonK>rrow  is  a  holiday,  but 
I  am  going  to  plow.",  Wiegner  says  Xo 
to  the  project.  The  good  brothers  had  a 
little  spat  that  was  soon  healed  again, 
for  our  diarist  says  they  shook  hands 
and  kissed  each  other  soon  after. 

A  woman  to  whom  a  revelation  has 
been  given  calls  and  wants  him  to  write 
out  what  she  saw.  We  see  him  wend  his 
way  across  the  fields  to  his  wealthy 
neighbor,  Peter  Wentz.  owner  of  i.ooo 
acres  of  land,  to  efifect  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  his  hired  girl,  but  they 
are  both  too  headstrong,  so  that  when 
soon  after  the  girl  comes  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  seeking  his  services  again, 
he  positively  declines.  Soon  after  he 
feels  called  upon  to  effect  a  peace  be- 
tween Bonisch  and  Bans,  both  in  his 
own  family,  who  have  had  a  fallout 
about  domestic  affairs,  and  finds  him- 
self not  strong  enough  to  accom.plish  his 
object. 

We  have  remarked  before  tliat  he  was 
of  a  strong  religious  nature :  this  is 
shown  by  his  hurrying  to  the  bedside  of 
his  very  sick  friend  Baus  to  bring  com- 
fort and  encouragement.  He  showed  a 
deep  tenderness  and  earnestness  of  soul 
by  the  tears  he  shed  as  he  parted  from 
him.  Even  out  in  the  fields  we  see  him 
discussing  religious  matters  with  his 
friends,  and  kneeling  in  prayer  with 
them.  We  may  see  liim  even  with  one 
eye  watching  the  horses  grazing  in  some 
grassy  nook  while  he  and  Spangenberg 
are  discussing  the  most  profound  themes 
of  revealed  religion.  Resort  was  had  to 
the  casting  oi  lots,  in  Biblical  fashion,  to 
decide  various  matters  that  came  up  be- 
fore him.  That  he  showed  a  becoming 
deference  to  the  members  oi  the  family 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  certain 
matters  were  untler  consideration  that 
seemingly  involved  important  steps,  he 
said  he  would  do  nothing  if  his  sister 
Rosina  was  opposed. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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How  the  Ghost  Was  Laid 

A   C/insfmas-Story,    Writtefi  for  The  PenJisylvania-German 


IT  was  Christmas-ni^ht  and  the  hands 
of  the  old  grand falher's-clock  in 
Farmer  Daniel  Geissinger's  up- 
stairs ''setting-room"  had  almost  con- 
verged on  the  topmost  figure  of  the  dial. 
Mildred,  the  only  daughter  of  the  house, 
was  sitting  up  alone  with  Sam  Trolling- 
er,  a  lank,  long-legged  youth  of  awk- 
ward mien  and  not  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance. The  big  oil-lamp  was  burning 
low  —  Sam  always  insisted  on  turning 
it  down  —  and  the  curtains  were  closely 
drawn.  Nobody  else  in  the  house  was 
supposed  to  be  astir  or  even  awake. 

Conversation  between  the  young  peo- 
ple had  begun  to  flag,  and  Mildred  was 
getting  quite  drowsy.  Earlier  in  the 
evening  Sam  had  tried  to  entertain  his 
"gurl"  by  discussing  the  latest  social 
events  in  the  community :  the  singing- 
school  and  the  spelling-bee  in  the  Pow- 
derdale  schoolhouse,  the  quilting-party 
at  Mrs.  Wieder's.  and  the  Christmas- 
festival  to  be  held  in  the  Milford  church 
to-morrow  night.  \Mien  Albert,  Mil- 
dred's younger  brother,  came  home  froni 
the  rehearsal  in  the  schoolhouse  after 
ten,  Sam  teased  him,  as  he  was  fond  of 
doing,  with  foolish  questions  about  the 
Belznickel,  but  the  boy  hardly  deigned 
to  answer  and  quickly  got  out  of  his 
way.  Then  Sam,  apparently  following 
a  natural  association  ctf  ideas,  launched 
out  on  a  favorite  topic  —  ghosts  and 
witchery.  He  assured  Mildred  this  was 
the  very  night  when  ghosts  could  be 
seen  stalking  about  churchyards  and 
elsewhere,  when  the  bees  would  swarm 
at  the  midnight-hour  and  cows  and  oxen 
would  talk  like  human  beings. 

Mildred  was  not  superstitious  and 
tried  to  laugh  Sam  out  of  his  ''childish 
notions."  But  this  only  added  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  his  zeal.  He  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  and  could  tell  things 
from  his  own  experience.  Had  he  not 
been  scared  half  to  death  one   evening 


last  fall  when,  resting  on  the  fence  near 
the  Hosensack  burial-ground,  on  his 
way  back  from  a  meeting  beyond  the 
Miihlberg,  a  big  black  dog  suddenly 
rose  before  him  and  laid  his  forepaws  in 
his  lap,  vanishing  utterly  out  of  sight 
the  very  next  moment?  Had  he  not 
seen  lamp-bearing  ghosts  glide  about  in 
the  Baschtcrt  (marshy  woodland)  along 
the  Indian  creek,  and  had  he  not  with 
his  own  ears  heard  the  beasts  in  his 
father's  barn  talk  a  year  ago,  when  he 
went  out  with  Baumer,  the  Knccht 
(hired  man),  to  hear  them? 

Of  course  Mildred  could  not  gainsay 
these  experiences,  so  she  wisely  kept 
quiet  until  Sam  had  exhausted  his 
theme.  That  had  happened  a  good 
while  ago,  and  now  he  sat  there,  freely 
munching  of  the  peanut-candy  he  had 
brought  her  as  a  ChriscJitkiiidel.  only 
now  and  then  interjecting  a  very  com- 
monplace or  really  silly  remark. 

Mildred  was  dreadfully  bored  and 
wishing  most  heartily  that  Sam  Trol- 
linger  might  go  and  never  come  again. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  first  time  she  en- 
dured his  evening  visits.  He  boasted  of 
being  her  regular  "feller,"  and  so  ac- 
cording to  appearances  he  was.  For 
some  time  he  had  inflicted  his  presence 
fortnightly  with  great  regularity  and 
Millie  suft'ered  him  to  come,  not  in- 
deed because  she  liked  or  even  respected 
him,  but  because  —  her  father  wanted 
her  to  do  so.  Sam  was  the  only  son  of 
his  father,  and  old  Jini  Trollinger  was 
reputed  to  be  "very  well  fixed."  He  and 
Mr.  Cicissinger  had  always  been  good 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  Mildred's 
father,  who  was  looking  to  the  material 
welfare  of  his  only  daughter,  as  a  father 
should,  considered  Sam  too  good  a  mat- 
rimonial party  to  be  refused.  Whatever 
defects  Sam  might  have,  he  was  no 
stranger  in  the  house,  and  this,  in  Mr. 
Ceissingor's  eyes,  was  a  point  in  his 
favor.  He  and  Millie  had  been  play- 
mates   and    schoolmates    toceiher :     whv 
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.lould  they  not  be  able  to  mate  in  wcd- 
jck  by  and  by  ? 

Mildred  was  an  obedient  ^irl,  but  un- 
fortunately for  her.  her  father  required 
obedience  without  seekini(  confidence. 
Yet  while  she  suffered  Sam  to  call,  she 
would  allow  no  familiarities  and  usually 
succeeded  in  sending  him  home  before 
'"he  midnight  hour.  To-night,  however, 
le  was  unusually  ''sticky,"  and  all  her 
suppressed  gaping  and  plain-spoken 
hints  would  not  make  him  budge.  Evi- 
dently he  had  some  graver  matter  on  his 
mind. 

"Millie,  it's  time  we  strike  a  bargain, 
don't  you  think?" 

The  girl  started,  for  she  had  actually 
been  nodding,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Bargain?"  she  repeated,  "what  do 
you  mean  ?"  But  instinctively  she  guess- 
ed what  was  coming,  and  the  color  rose 
to  her  cheeks. 

"W'y,  of  course,  to  git  married,"  said 
Sam.  "You  know,  Millie,  I've  been 
sweet  on  you  since  you  were  that  high. 
I'm  twenty-two  now,  and  my  pop  wants 
me  to  settle  down  and" — 

"But  you  know  very  well  I  never  was 
sweet  on  you,"  broke  in  IMildred  hastily. 
"Haven't  I  told  you  often  enough?" 

"You  say  so,  sure,  but  you  don't  mean 
it,  and  I  want  you  anyhow.  I'm  all 
right  with  your  pop,  you  know,  and  my 
pop  says  he  will  give  us  the  old  Schlich- 
er  farm  on  the  Foxhill  and  stock  to  start 
on.  I'm  gittin  tired  of  this  sparkin 
business  and*' — 

"I've  been  tired  of  it  all  along,"  an- 
swered the  girl  emphatically.  "I've  en- 
dured your  visits,  because  my  father 
wants  me  to,  but  Vl\  never  marry  you, 
either  for  him  or  anybody  else." 

"W'y  not,  Millie?"  the  man  said  coax- 
ingly,  drawing  nearer.  "Ain't  I  good- 
lookin  enough  and  rich  enough  for  you? 
My  pop" — ' 

"I  don't  care  for  your  looks  or  your 
father's  money.  You're  a  coward  and  I 
despise  you." 

Sam  flushed  angrily.  "What's  that 
you  say?"  he  cried. 

"A  coward,"  repeated  Mildred,  boldly 
facing  him.  "You  can  brag  and  bluster, 
but  as  soon  as  you  scent  danger  you  run 


away.  Wasn't  it  you  who  led  me  into 
that  airhole  in  the  ice  on  Stahler's  skat- 
ing-pond  and  would  have  let  me  drown, 
if  Robert  Dierolf  hadn't  dragged  me  out 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life?  -And  last 
fall,  going  home  from  singing-school, 
who  jumped  the  fence  and  ran  straight 
home,  when  he  thought  a  wildcat  was 
coming,  never  looking  back  to  see  what 
became  of  me?  Sam  Trollinger,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look  at  a  girl 
after  behaving  like  that." 

Sam  forced  a  laugh.  Mildred  had 
taunted  him  with  these  things  before, 
and  he  was  almost  callous  to  shame ; 
still  the  rebuff  came  inopportunely,  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  reply.  "Come  now. 
Millie,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  was  all 
fun.  You  know  I  wasn't  really  afraid. 
We'll  git  married  and" — 

"Never,"  said  the  girl  decisively. 

"But  we  will,  I  tell  you,''  cried  Sam, 
stamping  the  floor.  "I'm  goin  to  ask 
your  pop  for  you  to-morrow.  He'll  say 
yes  and  that  will  settle  the  matter." 

"Xo,  indeed.  I'll  sooner  leave  home 
and  hire  out.  There's  a  limit  to  all 
things,  even  to  a  child's  obedience." 

Sam  scowled  fiercely.  "You  needn't 
hang  back  for  Robert."  he  continued 
after  another  pause.  "Your  pop  won't 
let  him  have  you,  and  you  know  why." 

Mildred  looked  at  him  with  intense 
disdain,  but  answered  no  more.  Sud- 
denly there. was  a  strange  rustling  sound 
from  the  next  room,  followed  by  a  dis- 
tinct click. 

Instantly  the  scowl  on  Sam's  face 
gave  way  to  a  look  of  fear.  '"Wb.at's 
that?"  he  gasped,  quickly  turning 
about. 

The  girl  too  was  startled,  for  at  that 
hour  she  supposed  all  the  rest  oi  the 
household  asleep  in  their  beds.  "It 
might  be  a  burglar.''  she  whispered. 
"Perhaps  the  door  below  wasn't  locked. 
If  you're  not  afraid,  please  go  and  see." 
she  added  mockingly,  as  Sam  jumped  up 
and  seized  his  hat. 

Another  click  was  heard.  Then  a 
flash  appeared  on  the  shaded  part  of  the 
wall  o{)posite,  followed  by  a  circle  of 
light.  The  next  instant  this  changed 
into  a  giant  head  with  glowing  eyes  and 
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grinning  teeth.  It  waved  threateningly 
back  and  forth  a  second  or  two,  then 
vanished. 

*'A  ghost !"  screamed  Mildred,  at  that 
moment  remembering  a  story  told  her 
when  she  v^as  yet  a  little  girl :  that  many 
years  ago  some  one  had  hung  himself  in 
this  room,  and  then  people  said  it  was 
haunted.  This  old  story  had  been  so 
wellnigh  forgotten  that  even  Sam's 
ghostly  tales,  to  which  she  had  listened 
an  hour  ago,  had  failed  to  revive  it. 

Sam  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  and 
stared  at  the  vision  with  bulging  eyes. 
Then,  yelling  like  an  Apache,  he  ran 
down  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  tore 
open  the  door  and  rushed  away  as  if  the 
ghost  had  already  taken  hold  of  his  coat- 
tails.  ^Mildred  screamed  again  and  sank 
upon  the  floor. 

II. 
:  The  unwonted  midnight-noises  soon 
brought  the  whole  household  —  father, 
mother,  hired  folks  and  brother  Albert 
—  to  the  scene.  Everybody  was  scared 
and  asking  c[uestions.  Sam  was  gone, 
and  the  first  inference  naturally  was  that 
burglars  had  been  about  and  scared  him 
off.  But,  excepting  the  open  door,  there 
was  no  sign  of  intruders.  Fortunately 
Mildred  soon  came  to  and,  still  trem- 
bling from  the  shock,  was  able  to  tell 
rather  incoherently,  what,  ''according  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief," 
had  happened. 

As  the  girl  proceeded,  there  were  rais- 
ed brows  all  around  and  many  signifi- 
cant nods.  All  the  grown  people  pres- 
ent had  sometime  heard  the  old  tale  of 
the  haunted  room  and  now  recalled  it. 
Mr.  Geissinger  only,  an  avowed  disbe- 
liever in  all  ghostly  manifestations, 
raised  objections  to  his  daughter's 
story.  Ele  insisted  that,  as  Sam  had 
stayed  so  long,  she  had  fallen  asleep 
and  had  a  bad  dream.  But  Mildred  was 
sure  she  had  been  wide  awake,  and  as 
her  father  could  not  explain  why  Sam 
should  have  been  so  scared,  if  he  had 
not  seen  ''that  awful  big  face,"  he  failed 
to  make  his  point.  ITe  saved  his  dig- 
nity by  giving  the  girl  in  charge  of  her 
mother  and  ordering  the  rest  of  his  folks 
back   to   their  beds.     But   he   could   not 


keep  them  from  discussing  the  uncanny 
affair  among  themselves  and  drawing 
their  own  conclusions. 

The  nature  of  these  conclusions  may 
be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  after  this 
strange  event  the  Geissinger's  upstairs 
"setting-room"  fell  much  into  disuse. 
The  head  of  the  house  himself,  tho  he 
would  impatiently  rebuke  every  allusion 
to  Mildred's  nerve-racking  experience, 
showed  a  reluctance  to  enter  that  room 
alone  after  dark.  His  daughter  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  do  so  in  broad  day- 
light. The  one  member  of  the  family 
who  seemed  utterly  unaffected  by  the 
Christmas-night  scare  was  her  twelve- 
year-old  brother  Albert.  He  moved 
about  the  house  by  day  or  night  as  un- 
concernedly as  before  and  seemed  rather 
amused  at  the  fears  of  the  rest;  yet  all 
he  would  say  was  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  ghosts. 

Mr.  Geissinger  sternly  forbade  his 
family  to  talk  about  the  mysterious  liap- 
pening  "out  of  the  house."  but  in  so  do- 
ing he  reckoned  without  Sam  Trollinger. 
That  gullible  youth  was  thoroly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  seen  "a  real  live 
spook,"  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  tell 
his  story,  tho  he  actually  shuddered  in 
doing  so.  The  listeners  added  their  own 
embellishments  and  so  the  tale  grew  and 
spread.  Mildred  could  not  escape  an- 
noying questions  from  occasional  visi- 
tors, yet  there  was  a  great  relief  com- 
bined with  it  all.  Sam  didn't  call  again. 
and  as  she  gave  him  no  chance  to  meet 
her  outside  of  her  home,  she  was  freed 
from  his  importimities  altogether.  What- 
ever that  vision  might  have  been.  Sam 
had  given  her  a  new  proof  oi  his  unfail- 
ing cowardliness,  and  she  despised  him 
more  than  ever. 

Robert  Dierolf.  the  young  teacher  of 
the  Powderdale  school,  heard  the  "spook 
story"  with  a  broad  smile,  but  simply 
remarked  that  Albert  Geissinger  had  told 
him  all  about  it.  Albert  was  one  oi  his 
pupils  and  had  all  along  been  his  special 
friend.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity 
to  sneak  into  the  schoolhouse  on  Satur- 
tlays  when  Robert  was  there  studying 
and  experimenting,  or  to  accompany 
him  after  school  hours  part  of  the  way 
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home.  Still  Albert  could  not  persuade 
his  teacher  to  come  and  visit  his  sister  in 
the  evening,  now  that  big,  loud-talking 
fellow,  who  had  never  made  friends  with 
him,  was  not  coming  any  more.  AHl- 
dred  knew  well  enough  why  this  was  so, 
and  her  heart  beat  faster  with  a  secret 
joy  when  one  day  at  dinner  her.  father, 
with  unconcealed  disgust,  told  his  folks 
that  Sam  Trollinger,  that  "chicken- 
hearted  fool,"  had  sent  his  father's  hired 
man  for  the  overcoat  he  had  left  behind 
that  night  wher^  the  ghost  scared  him  out 
of  the  house. 

But  one  mild  afternoon  in  March 
Robert  did  appear  at  ?^Hldred's  home 
quite  unexpectedly.  He  came  leading 
her  father's  horse  hitched  to  an  empty 
buggy  and  stopped.  Quickly  but  calm- 
ly he  told  the  startled  girl  and  her 
mother  that  Mr.  Geissinger  had  had  an 
accident ;  he  had  been  thrown  from  his 
buggy  and  hurt,  but  not  dangerously. 
He  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  three 
neighbors  appeared,  carrying  the  limp, 
unconscious  form  of  the  injured  man, 
whose  head  was  bandaged  with  a  bloody 
handkerchief.  They  had  just  placed 
their  burden  on  a  couch,  when  old  Doc- 
tor Dillinger  arrived  with  little  Albert, 
who,  almost  breathless  with  haste  and 
excitement,  told  his  sister  and  mother 
what  had  happened :  how,  while  he  was 
going  home  from  school  with  his  teach- 
er, his  papa  came  driving  along  at  break- 
neck speed ;  how  ho  was  jerked  from  his 
seat  before  their  very  eyes  and  dragged 
along  until  Robert  stopped  the  runaway, 
released  his  papa,  bound  up  his  wound 
and  ordered  the  men  who  came  up  to 
carry  him  home,  while  despatching  the 
boy  to  the  doctor. 

Naturally  the  Geissingers  were  a  good 
deal  upset,'  but,  as  in  another  accident- 
case  several  years  before,  when  Robert 
had  proved  their  best  friend,  the  old  doc- 
tor could  soon  reassure  them.  There 
were  no  broken  bones,  no  internal  in- 
juries, and  with  proper  quiet  and  good 
nursing  the  man  would  soon  become  all 
right  again. 

Mildred  tearfully  thanked  Robert,  as 
she  followed  him  to  the  door.  "Come 
again    soon,"    she    said :    '*vou*ve    saved 


papa's  life  too,  and  he  won't  object  to 
you  now." 

Knbcrt  made  no  promise,  but  when 
ten  days  later  Mr.  Geissinger  himself 
apjxared  at  the  Dierolf  home  to  thank 
him  and  to  make  up  with  them  all,  the 
(;iter  was  promptly  accepted.  The  feud 
which  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years 
as  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  about  certain 
water-rights,  which  Geissinger  had 
brought  against  his  neighbor  and  lost, 
was  happily  healed.  Between  the  lovers 
things  took  their  rightful  course,  and 
Albert  was  delighted.  Robert  did  come 
to  visit  his  sister  on  Saturday  nights  and 
even  took  her  to  singing-school  —  a 
privilege  she  had  persistently  refused 
Sam  Trollinger  for  the  last  three  months 
of  his  "sparkin"  period. 

Once  only  Sam  tried  to  interfere,  to 
jostle  Robert  away  from  ^Hldred  on 
their  way  home  from  the  singing.  But 
Tom  Quillman,  whose  presence  in  the 
crowd  he  had  not  perceived,  quickly 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  led  him 
aside,  and  Sam  never  again  molested 
that  pair.  .  Ever  since  Tom  had  called 
him  to  account  for  running  away  from 
his  girl  when  Johnny  Heil  was  blowing 
his  Indian  whistle  in  the  woods  on  the 
Kahlc  Berg  to  scare  them.  Sam  had  fek 
a  wholesome  respect  for  him. 

in. 

The  only  drawback  to  Mildred's  hap- 
piness now  was  that  "haunted  room." 
Since  tlie  night  of  Sanvs  last  call  she 
had  had  no  unnatural  experience,  but 
with  all  her  wits  she  could  not  solve  the 
mystery  of  what  she  had  surely  seen 
then,  nor  could  she  overctMiie  her  dread 
of  the  place.  When  she  contidentially 
related  her  adventure  to  Robert,  expect- 
ing him  to  otTer  an  explanation,  he  be- 
gan to  laugh  so  heartily  that,  vexed  and 
ashamed,  she  resolved  not  to  mention 
this  matter  again.  So  when  her  lover 
began  to  tease  her.  asking  to  go  upstairs 
to  see  the  ghost,  she  answered  pettishly 
that  she  preferred  to  sit  on  the  porch  on 
a  mild  spring  night. 

But  one  damp,  cool  evening  in  May 
Robert  startled  her  by  saying  abruptly: 
"Millie,  it's  too  cold  to  sit  outdoors. 
We'll    both    get   sick,   unless   we   go   in. 
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Take  nie  to  your  parlor  and  make  mc 
comfortable,  or  I'll  go  home." 

**Well,  you  know  I'm  afraid,"  she  an- 
swered faintly. 

''Afraid  of  the  ghost?  pshaw!  Let's 
go  up  now  and  lay  him  once  for  all." 

Millie  hesitated  awhile,  then  said  slow- 
ly:  "I'll  go,  if  you  promise  not  to  run 
away  from  me." 

The  girl  arose  and  led  the  way  up- 
stairs. Albert,  who  had  been  sitting 
near,  followed,  said  good-night  and  en- 
tered his  bedroom. 

"No  light,  please,"  said  Robert  as  they 
entered  the  front  room.  "Ghosts  show 
best  in  the  dark,  and  I  expect  this  one  to 
show  up  very  soon.  ]\Ir.  Ghost,"  he 
added  in  a  louder  tone,  "here  is  some 
company  for  you." 

JMillie  became  nervous  and  tried  to  say 
something,  but  he  prevented  her.  "Now 
be  brave  and  sensible,"  he  said,  drawing 
her  down  beside  him  on  the  sofa.  "Don't 
be  scared,  whatever  you  may  see.  Of 
course  we  can't  lay  the  ghost  before  he 


comes. 

Thev  sat  a  minute  in  silence. 


Then 


came  a  shuffling  noise  and  that  well  re- 
membered click,  which  made  ^lildred 
start. 

"That's  the  ghost-maker,"  said  Rob- 
ert, seizing  her  trembling  hand.  "Now 
watch  that  wall." 

There  was  a  flash,  much  brighter  than 
before,  then  a  circle  of  light  and  a  figure, 
but  not  the  hideous  one  that  had  sent 
Sam  Trollinger  jumping  downstairs.  It 
was  the  bust  of  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  rose 
at  her  breast.  Yet  Alildred  screamed 
softly  and  would  have  jumped  up,  had 
not  Robert  held  her  fast. 

"Nothing  gruesome  about  this,"  he 
said.  "The  ghost  must  be  friendly  to  us, 
showing  up  so  fair.  Or  maybe  it's  an- 
other ghost." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  asked  Mildred,  her 
heart  beating  audibly.  As  she  spoke  the 
image  vanished,  but  the  circle  of  light 
remained. 

"That's  number  one,"  said  Robert. 
I  "Wish  to  sec  any  more  ?  I  can  show  you 
1    what  Sam  saw,  if  you  like." 

"No,  no,"  she  answered  hastily.  "Tell 
me  what  all  this  is." 

"So  then,  let  the  ghost-maker  come.'' 


Thereupon  Albert  entered,  bearing  a  lit- 
tle magic  lantern  which  his  teacher  had 
fitted  up,  and  showed  his  sister  how,  by 
pointing  its  tube  thro'  an  open  register, 
he  had  thrown  those  startling  images  on 
the  opposite  wall. 

"How  stupid  1"  exclaimed  Mildred. 
"Why,  didn't  I  attend  the  magic-lantern 
show  that  traveling  lecturer  gave  us  in 
the  schoolhouse  a  few  winters  ago?  But 
then  I  never  dreamt  that  any  one  would 
play  me  such  a  trick.  And  you,"  turn- 
ing to  Robert,  "of  course,  you  planned 
the  whole  thing." 

"I  plead  guilty."  said  the  young  man. 
"But  my  confederate  here  did  the  work.*' 

"Well,  it  wasn't  kind  of  you  to  scare 
me  so.  Why  didn't  you  let  me  into  the 
secret  first?" 

"Because  there  was  no  time,"  spoke  up 
the  boy.  "I  brought  this  thing  home 
just  that  evening  and  had  to  keep  it  out 
of  sight.  And,  Millie,  I  never  thought 
you  would  be  so  upset.  It  was  Sam  I 
wanted  to  rout  and,  gollv,  didn't  he 
skidoo?" 

"But  you  might  have  told  me  of  your 
trick  long  before."  persisted  the  girl. 

"I  feared  you'd  be  cross  and  tell  papa. 
and  that  would  spoil  the  fun  for  me." 

"And  I  didn't  want  him  to  tell."  said 
Robert.  "I  wanted  to  come  and  help  to 
lay  that  ghost.  But  now  that  you  know 
it  all,  Millie,  I  heartily  ask  forgiveness 
for  us  both." 

"I  forgive  you."  said  Millie,  "and 
really  feel  like  thanking  you  for  driving 
off  Sam  Trollinger  so  ettectually."  And 
a  little  later,  when  they  were  alone  again, 
she  told  Robert  how  Sam  that  very  night 
had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  "Your 
ghost  came  just  in  time."  she  added 
blush  ingly. 

Probably  Robert  Dierolf  did  not  need 
a  hint  like  that,  if  a  hint  was  intended, 
but  the  remark  came  very  opportunely. 
When  he  left  Mildred  that  night,  she 
wore  a  bright  new  ring,  and  when 
Christmas-night  came  again  a  merry 
party  gathered  in  that  same  upstairs  sit- 
ting-room to  ctMigratulate  a  newly  wed- 
ded ciHiple  and  to  enjoy  the  magic-Ian- 
tern  sh(nv  Albert  Geissingcr.  "the 
ghost-maker,"  had  arranged  for  their 
special  benefit. 
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The  Old-time  Pennsylvania-German  Christmas 


BY   TUK 

LONG  before  they  came  to  tlie  free 
land  of  William  Penn,  our  pious 
German  ancestors  had  selected 
the  holida}'s  of  the  year  with  special  re- 
gard to  their  religious  significance. 
There  were  three  great  festivals  of  two 
days  each  :  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide ;  equally  with  these  ranked  Good 
Friday  and  Ascension-Day  as  single 
holidays.  All  these  were  observed  at 
home  and  in  church  as  holy  days  like 
Sunday,  but  widi  additional  importance 
derived  from  the  great  Xew  Testament 
events  which  they  were  intended  to  com- 
memorate. New  Year's  day,  tho  also 
found  in  the  church-calendar,  was  re- 
garded rather  more  in  the  light  of  a  sec- 
ular or  social  holiday. 

Recollections  of  Christmas  at  Home 

The  religious  observance  of  those 
church-festivals  was  much  simpler,  much 
less  showy  and  spectacular  —  if  we  may 
use  such  terms  —  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  than  it  is  now.  Aside  from  the 
giving  of  a  few  simple  gifts  on  Christ- 
masday  and  of  colored  eggs  on  Easter 
morning,  special  privileges  or  exercises 
for  the  children  were  hardly  ever 
thought  of.  The  trimming  of  a  Christ- 
mas-tree for  the  delight  of  the  little 
folks,  tho  a  custom  of  undoubtedly  Ger- 
man origin,  was  quite  unusual  in  the 
rural  community  in  which  the  writer's 
youth  was  spent.  In  that  quiet,  secluded 
home  in  the  u{)per  Perkiomen  valley, 
where  the  springtime  of  his  life  glided 
by  so  happily,  Christmas  was  indeed  dis- 
tinguished from  other  holidays  as  a  sea- 
son of  gift-giving  to  the  little  ones,  but 
such  a  thing  as  hanging  up  the  stockings 
before  the  hearth  or  setting  up  a  pine- 
tree  fantastically  decorated  was  utterly 
unknown.  Neither  was  the  only  child 
of  the  house  ever  made  to  believe  that 
the  Bclznichcl  —  the  only  name  he  knew 
for  the  mysterious  personage  now  known 
as  Santa  Claus  —  brought  those  gifts 
while  the  good  children  were  asleep  in 
their  beds.  He  knew  very  well  that  the 
small  portions  of  clear  or  colored  candy 


baked    sweetmeats    molded     in 
recognizable    shapes    of    dogs, 


i:m  lou. 
aivl    of 
scarcely 

horses,  cows,  birds  and  other  objects, 
animate  aiid  inanimate,  had  been  bought 
at  the  neighboring  store,  and  that  the 
simple  round  cakes  added  to  his  little 
stock  by  his  kind  mother  were  of  her 
own  baking.  They  were  gifts  small  in 
quantity  and  cheap  in  quality,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Christmas-presents  chil- 
dren, even  of  families  of  limited  means, 
are  Vvont  to  receive  nowadays ;  yet  we 
enjoyed  them,  and  we  believe  we  fared 
as  well  on  Christmastide  as  the  average 
child  in  the  country  around  us.  Candy 
to  us  was  a  luxury,  only  granted  on  rare 
occasions,  and  if  once  in  a  long  while  an 
orange  came  our  way,  it  was  an  event 
not  soon  forgotten.  • 

The  Bclznickcl  to  my  childish  mind 
was  more  an  object  of  terror  than  oi 
glad  expectancy,  for  we  were  taught 
that  his  mission  was  to  go  around  with  a 
big  switch  to  punish  bad  children  rather 
than  to  bring  rewards  for  the  good  ones. 
I  therefore  considered  myself  fortunate 
that  the  Bclznickcl  never  came  in  search 
of  me  —  but  once.  That  was  one  Christ- 
mas-evening when  my  father,  wanting 
to  have  a  little  fun  at  my  expense,  under- 
took to  play  the  role  of  that  dreaded  vis- 
itor. He  went  outdoors  after  supper, 
turned  his  coat,  then  rushed  in  at  me 
with  a  threatening  growl,  while  I  jump- 
ed up  and  screamed  in  terror. 

Christmas-Trees  and   Festivals  Unpopular 

It  may  be  that  a  few  oi  our  neigh- 
b(^rs'  children  enje\ved  the  privilege  of 
Christmas-trees  in  those  days  forty-five, 
fiftv  years  ago,  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  hear(l  of  any  and  certainly  never 
saw  one  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
I  attended  a  Christmas- festival  in  Dr. 
Clement  Z.  Wciser's  church  at  Xew 
Cioshenhopj>en.  That  was  the  first 
Christmas- festival  for  me  and  one  oi  the 
first  held  by  that  congregation.  The  very 
term  Christ f est  was  still  new.  as  well  as 
the  Christmas-tree  and  the  festoonings 
of  evergreens.     Hr.  Weiscr  was  perhaps 
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.the  first  minister  in  that  community  to 
introduce  the  innovation,  and  he  encoun- 
tered strong  opposition  in  doing  so. 
Some  of  the  foremost  members  of  his 
flock  vehemently  denounced  this  new- 
fangled mode  of  celebrating  Christmas 
with  trees,  lights,  dialogs,  recitations 
and  distribution  of  gilts,  as  a  "puppet- 
show." 

That  stern  spirit,  which  to  us  of  this 
later  day  seems  so  narrow  and  unreason- 
able, but  which  was  evidently  born  of  a 
sincere  conviction,  had  prevailed  among 
the  religious  denominations  in  this  part 
of  the  State  as  elsewhere  long  before 
the  period  to  which  these  personal  remi- 
niscences belong.  The  simple  minds  of 
those  people  could  not  dissociate  gaiety 
or  innocent  mirth  from  worldliness  and 
disrespect  for  religion,  hence  would  not 
tolerate  in  the  house  of  worship  anything 
t  that  threatened  to  impair  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  service.  And  now, 
leaving  our  own  recollections,  which  tell 
very  little,  let  us  turn  back  in  thought 
three  quarters  of  a  century  into  the  daily 
home-life  of  an  old,  long-established 
family,  whose  life  and  thought  have 
been  molded  by  the  history,  traditions 
and  teachings  of  the  small  religious 
sect  to  which  it  belongs.  We  will  ask  a 
grandmother  of  today  to  go  back  in 
thought  with  us  and  let  her  paint  for  us 
the  picture  she  sees  as  in  memory  she 
Hves  over  her  childhood  days.  She  will 
of  course  tell  us  what  she  sees  and  not 
try  to  give  us  a  general-purpose  or  com- 
posite picture.  If  she  does  not  see  what 
you  think  she  ought  to  sec,  do  not  blame 
her ;  the  pictures  on  men  and  women's 
memory-walls  can  not  be  alike. 

A  Rural  Christmas  Seventy-five  Years  Ago 

It  is  the  week  before  Christmas.  The 
family  is  that  of  a  well-to-do  farmer. 
The  spinning-wheels  are  humming  their 
story  of  honest,  humble  toil,  day  by  day, 
the  week  thro'.  Friday  comes  and  goes, 
and  with  the  gathering  of  the  evening 
shadows  the  dear  old  wheel  is  put  aside 
to  rest  until  the  holidays  are  over.  Sat- 
urday is  spent  in  a  general  cleaning  up 
and  baking.  The  upper  rooms  arc 
swept,  the  living-rooms  are  cleaned ; 
the  floors  are  scrubbed,  for  carpets  to  pro- 


tect these  there  are  none.  Xo  baker 
comes  around,  hence  the  mother  must  be 
a  baker  as  well  as  a  spinster.  Should 
there  be  any  spare  moments  when  thrse 
things  are  done,  the  girls  may  go  to  the 
barn  and  pick  nice,  clean-cut  straw 
from  which  to  plait  fancy  baskets  dur- 
ing die  long  evenings  when  the  spinning 
is  not  pressing  so  hard. 

Sunday  comes,  the  day  of  rest  —  and 
such  it  is  to  this  family.  Sunday-papers, 
excursions,  trolley-lines,  fashion-maga- 
zines, yellow  journalism,  the  twentieth- 
century  God-defying,  man-destroying 
commercialism,  are  not  yet  dreamed'  oi. 
The  necessary  daily  duties  are  attended 
to ;  the  weekly  change  of  homespun 
clothing  takes  place,  and  the  family  gath- 
ers around  the  hearth,  as  the  fathers  have 
done  for  many  years,  to  read  the  sermon. 
Father  gets  the  familiar,  well-worn  b*jok 
of  sermons  from  the  book-shelf,  hands 
it  to  the  oldest  daughter  Leah  and  asks 
her  to  read.  This  exercise  ended,  tlie 
children  are  expected  during  the  dav  to 
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study  tlieir  catechisms,  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  gospel-lesson  of  the  day  and  for 
pastime  copy  the  hymns  that  the  fathers 
used  to  sing-  in  the  days  of  (Hre  trial  and 
persecution.  There  is  no  running 
around  in  the  neighborhood,  no  practic- 
ing of  Christmas-exercises  even,  for 
these  too  have  not  yet  been  thought  of. 

Monday  morning  comes.  Bright  and 
early  the  children  hie  off  to  school  and 
mother  sets  about  to  prepare  the  Christ- 
mas-presents, for  to-morrow  is  Christ- 
mas-day and  the  presents  must  be  made 
ready  while  the  boys  and  girls  are  away. 
The  stock  of  Christmas-candies  and 
gifts  in  the  store,  which  is  several  miles 
distant,  is  quite  limited  and  of  inferior 
quality,  and  the  parents  do  not  believe 
in  bringing  up  their  children  on  "store- 
goods."  Sunday-school  presents  are  out 
of  question,  for  there  are  no  Sunday- 
schools.  Accordingly  the  bags  of 
Schnitz,  cherries,  chestnuts  and  shell- 
barks  are  brought  forth  from  the  chest 
brought  from  the  fatherland,  and  a  due 
quantity  of  each  is  measured  out  for  dis- 
tribution the  same  evening.  An  inter- 
esting menagerie  of  wondrous  animals — 
horses,  dogs,  elephants,  birds  of  the  air 
and  fishes  of  the  sea — of  curious  shapes, 
yet  withal  quite  toothsome  and  whole- 
some, are  called  into  being  by  the  moth- 
er's deft  hands,  to  be  added  to  the  regu- 
lar supply  of  cakes  and  wheat-bread. 
The  latter  is  pure  white  and  baked  only 
for  special  occasions  like  this,  rye-bread 
being  the  form  in  which  the  "staff  of 
life"  is  served  for  all  ordinary  use.  From 
this  ample  supply  a  basket  is  filled  and 
made  ready  for  use  during  the  evening. 

At  school  there  is  no  locking  out  of 
the  teacher,  for  the  community  will  not 
tolerate  such  a  nuisance.  There  is  no 
giving  of  presents  by  teacher  to  pupil 
or  by  pupil  to  teacher,  unless  when  some 
generous,  warm-hearted  lass  brings  a 
few  apples  with  cheeks  as  red  and  round 
as  her  own,  to  be  placed  tremblingly  and 
blushingly  on  the  teacher's  desk.  Even 
the  pupils  have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of 
gift-giving;  they  hardly  have  courage 
enough  even  to  do  any  swapping  or  ox- 
changing  of  things.  They  may  sneak 
awav,  back  of  the  schoolhouse  where  the 


teacher  can  not  see  them,  reach  down 
and  bring  forth  from  that  unsuspected 
storehouse,  their  capacious  woolen  stock- 
ing-legs, the  much -prized  collection  of 
variously  and  crudely  colored  patches, 
make  their  exchanges  and  replace  their 
valuables  where  the  stern  teacher  would 
not  think  of  looking  for  contraband 
goods.  IMie  lesson  in  the  textbcvoks, 
which  by  the  way  are  nearly  all  in  Ger- 
man, is  about  the  birth  of  the  Savior — 
the  Bible  being  the  most  advanced  read- 
ing-book— and  the  teacher  adds  his  well 
meant  exhortations  to  the  old,  oft-re- 
peated tale  that  is  always  fresh  and 
charming.  Teacher  and  pupil  reverence 
the  Bible.  The  day's  work  being  done, 
the  children  are  dismissed;  the  teacher 
puts  the  room  in  order,  places  an  extra 
heavy  and  knotted  piece  of  wood  in  the 
stove  and  covers  it  with  ashes,  that  it 
may  be  the  easier  to  start  a  rousing  fire 
and  get  the  building  warm  next  morn- 
ing, when  services  will  be  held  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

The  children  hasten  home  from  school, 
hardly  reaching  it  before  dark,  and  in 
their  excitement  fail  to  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  the  older  sister  Leah,  who  has 
sneaked  away  with  a  sheet,  a  lantern, 
and  the  capacious  basket  filled  and  load- 
ed with  the  good  things  mother  made 
ready  earlier  in  the  day.  Why  should 
the  children  think  of  her?  Their 
thoughts  are  taken  up  with  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Chrisclitkindcl  and  Bch- 
nickel.  and  they  are  all  eyes  and  ears 
lest  they  be  caught  unawares.  Supper 
over,  they  sit  around  the  hearth  or  open 
fireplace,  listening  to  the  simmering  of 
the  kettle  on  the  tripod,  the  crackling  of 
the  wood,  watching  the  sparks  mount 
upward  and  vanish,  the  shadows  dance 
along  the  walls.  One  of  the  younger 
girls  shields  her  eyes  from  the  light  and 
looks  out  of  the  window.  She  sees  a 
fiickering  light  come  slowly  thro'  the 
meadow  and  at  once  reports  that 
Chrisclitkindcl  must  be  coming.  The 
children  watch  the  slowly  advancing 
light  and  finally  see  that  an  unshapely 
form  in  white,  carrying  a  basket,  is  ap- 
proaching! The  light  draws  near,  the 
door  opens,  the  children  slink  into  cor- 
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ncrs  or  behind  mother's  chair ;  the  ob- 
ject in  white  with  a  well  filled  basket 
glides  noiselessly  into  their  midst.  Each 
receives  his  share  of  nuts  and  cakes,  and 
quietly  as  it  came  Chrischtkindcl  with- 
draws and  is  gone.  Well  done,  Eeah. 
Later  Bclcnickcl  enters  in  his  turned 
coat  and  muflled  face,  throws  nuts  on  the 
floor,  switches  the  children,  makes  them 
say  their  prayers,  places  a  switch  as 
long  as  the  old  clrck  in  the  corner  back 
of  the  clock  and  withdraws.  Christmas- 
eve  is  past  and  children  go  barefooted  to* 
their  chilly  sleeping-chambers  to  wrap 
themselves  in  home-made  linen  bed- 
clothing  and  drop  off  into  health-giving, 
soul-quieting  sleep. 

Two  days  are  devoted  to  the  observ- 
ance of  Christmas,  and  these  days  are 
made  more  sacred,  if  possible,  than  the 
holy  Sabbath-days.  Sermons  are  read 
as  on  Sundays  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  respect  the  day.  The  father 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  true  ob- 
servance of  Christmas  and  incidentally 
also  of  New  Year's  day.  To  him  life  is 
a  stern,  serious  reality,  and  he  wants  to 
impress  on  his  children  the  great  neces- 
sity of  leading  sober,  earnest  lives  from 
day  to  day  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  He 
fails  not  to  remind  them  what  a  solemn 
prayer  they  uttered  on  Christmas-morn- 
ing, when  they  repeated  in  German  the 
words  of  petition  in  their  old  book  of 
sermons :  ''Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  most 
exalted  heavenly  King,  we  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  granted  us  life  until  this 
day,  and  we  beseech  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  open  thy  heart  of  divine  love 
toward  us,  so  that  we  by  faith  may  draw 
from  thee  comfort,  peace  and  love,  so 
that  our  hearts  may  open  themselves 
unto  thee  with  joy  and  that  we  may  be 
born  again,  teconie  holy,  God-fearing 
people  and  by  grace  be  made  partakers 
of  thy  divine  nature."  He  seeks  daily 
to  live  this  prayer  and  wants  his  chil- 
dren to  do  likewise. 

A    Secular    Old-Time    Christmas    Described 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  severe- 
ly simple  religious  spirit  was  far 
from  universal  even  in  those  days. 
Had  it  been  so.  the  holidav-customs  of 


our  ancestors  woidd  be  a  much  less  at- 
tractive subject  for  the  historian  to-day. 
There  was  a  secular  observance  of 
Christmas  day,  as  well  as  a  religious  or 
church  celebration.  What  Dr.  E. 
Tirumbine  has  written  on  this  point  in 
his  entertaining  and  instructive  pamph- 
let, 'T'olklore  and  Superstitious  Beliefs 
of  Lebanon  County/'  is  generally  true 
of  Lehigh,  Berks,  ^lontgomery  and 
other  counties  of  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mandom.  We  therefore  take  the  libercy 
of  quoting  from  him  as  follows: 

The  holidays  of  early  times  in  Lebanon 
county  were  of  church  origin.  They  were 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter.  Ascension 
and  Whitsunday,  and  they  were  kept  as  holy 
days.  Three  of  these  were  followed  by  days 
of  frolic,  pleasure  and  recreation,  namely,  sec- 
ond Christmas,  Easter  Monday  and  Whitrnon- 
day.  which  were  seasons  for  games,  shoo'ing- 
matches.  military  exercises,  visiting,  hurting. 
and  fisliin^.  ...  By  the  early  Lebanon-coun- 
tian  Christmas  was  regarded  as  the  principal 
holiday  of  the  year  and  seemed  to  possess  ?. 
joy  peculiarly  its  own. 

Christmas  good  cheer  comprised  fre-h  sau- 
sage, such  as  is  made  only  in  ea-iern  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  roasted  maw  of  a  pig  stuffed  with 
a  mixture  of  potatoes,  bread,  onions  and  spire- 
ribs,  to  which  delicacies  were  added  apples. 
nuts  and  mulled  or  hard  cider.  There  were 
cakes  too — Christmas  cakes  par  exceUcncc. 
This  Christmas  cake  was  sui  generis.  It  was 
a  cookie  cut  in  the  shape  oi  birds  of  the  air. 
beasts  of  the  field  and  fishes  of  the  sea.  It 
was  of  two  kinds,  dark  and  light.  The  darker 
kind  contained  molasses  as  the  sweetening  in- 
gredient, the  lighter  variety  white  sugar.  When 
the  cakes  were  to  be  especially  fine  they  were 
ornamented  in  white  with  figures  resemblinar 
commas,  semicolons,  interrogation-points  and 
other  hieroglyphics  made  wi:h  starch-water  by 
means  of  a  pointed  <tick.  On  Chri-tmas  morn- 
ing it  was  the  custom  of  the  children  to  dis- 
play them  in  rows  in  the  windows  of  the  living 
room. 

Another  Christmas  goody  was  molasses- 
candy.  The  best  was  made  of  black  susr^r- 
house  molasses  and  contained  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  walnut  kernels.  It  was  cooled  in 
miniature  patty-pans  with  scalloped  edges  and 
was  known  as  Mosclw.  * 

A  Christmas  present  was  known  as  n 
Cln isi'htk'tttdlc,  from  the  High  German  Chnst- 
kijuifcin.  a  little  Christ-child.  It  is  not  "Kris* 
Kringle.**  as  ignorant  city  scribes  print  it  every 
year.  Even  that  celebrated  novel-writer.  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitciiell.  who  ought  to  know  better. 
writes  "Kriss  Kringle." 


•Proh.ihlv  from  the  High  German  Mus.  any  kind  c»f 
food  servet)  in   the  form  of  jelly. — Ed. 
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Hearing  the  Oxen  Talk— The  "Belznickel' 

It  was  believed  that  boasts  and  the  cattle  of 
the  stables  conversed  with  each  other  in  a 
language  which  on  Christmas  eve  at  midnight 
could  be  understood  by  human  beings.  The 
difficulty  lay  in  knowing  the  true  date.  Al- 
though the  twenty-fifth  of  December  is  cele- 
brated as  the  natal  day  of  the  Savior  of  man- 
kind, the  date  is  not  correct.  Owing  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  almanac  makers  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar's time  and  the  intercalations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory Xni,  the  exact  time  of  the  Nativity  has 
been  lost.  Therefore  it  is  only  by  chance  and 
by  frequent  trials  that  the  real  Christinas  eve 
can  be  found,  in  which  the  beast-language 
may  be  understood  by  human  ears. 

A  certain  man  happened  to  listen  on  the  true 
Christmas  eve  to  what  his  yoke  of  oxen  had  to 
say  to  each  other,  when  one  of  them  remarked 
to  his  fellow  that  the  following  Sunday  they 
would  have  a  new  experience. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "next  Sunday  we  will 
carry  our  master  to  the  graveyard !" 

This  revelation  so  worked  on  the  mind  of 
their  owner  that  he  at  once  lell  into  a  mortal 
illness  and  died  within  a  week.  He  was  buried 
the  following  Sunday. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  moral  of  this 
story  is:  Do  not  attempt  to  know  the  future 
nor  try  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  the  brute. 

The  night  before  Christmas  often  brought  a 
wonderftil  personage  clothed  in  an  outlandish 
raiment  of  animal  skins  and  old  clothes.  A 
home-made  mask  concealed  his  face :  in  one 
hand  he  carried  a  bag  or  basket  and  a  long 
switch  in  the  other.  His  name  was  Bcloiickcl, 
which  means  Nicholas  in  pelts  or  skins.  Unlike 
his  English  prototype,  the  mythical  Santa 
Clans,  who  rides  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  reindeer 
and  enters  dwellings  on  Christmas  eve  by  way 
of  the  house-top  and  chimney,  our  Belznickel 
was  of  flesh  and  blood,  generally  the  wag  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  entered  the  house  at  the 
door.  In  his  basket  he  carried  apples,  nuts, 
cakes  and  sometimes  candy.  These  he  threw 
upon  the  floor,  and  when  the  half-scared 
youngsters  went  to  pick  them  up  he  would 
sometimes  lay  to  with  his  stick,  making  them 
promise  to  be  good  and  obedient  children.  The 
writer  remembers  one  case  in  which  a  child 
was  frightened  into  St.  Vitus's  dance  by  a 
Belznickel's  performances. 

Hanging  up  stockings  for  Santa  Clans  to  fill, 
making  expensive  presents  and  lighting  up 
elaborately  laden  Christinas  trees  are  modem 
innovations  and  were  unknown  to  the  children 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .   .    . 

A  mild,  snowless  Christmas  was  looked  upon 
as  unfavorable,  as  it  was  feared  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  late,  cold  and  unhealtliy  spring. 
Hence  the  sayings  :  "A  green  Christmas  brings 
a  white  Easter,"  and  "A  green  Christmas 
makes  a  full  (or  fat)  graveyard." 

The  "Chrischtkindle"  at  Its  Best 
In  a  leiigtliy  chapter  on  The  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans :    their    History,    Charac- 
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ter.  Customs,  Language,  Literature  and 
ReHgion,  contributed  to  a  History  of 
Lehigh  and  Carbon  Counties,  published 
by  Alfred  Mathews  and  Austin  X.  Hun- 
gerford  in  18S4,  the  late  Dr.  A.  R. 
Home  has  drawn  a  much  more  pleasing 
picture  of  the  mysterious  gift-dispenser 
in  Pennsylvania-Gorman  homes  on 
Christmas-night.  Speaking  of  the  holi- 
day-observances of  these  people,  he 
says : 

Christmas  is  one  of  their  chief  holidays.  The 
Christmas-tree  is  found  in  almost  every  house 
and  the  churches,  even  those  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  profusely  and  tastefully  decorated 
with  evergreens.  Children  are  told  of  the 
CltrischtkindU',  whicli  is  not  a  meaningless 
Santa  Clans  or  Kriss  Kringle.  but  the  Christian 
Christ-child.  Their  Chrischtkindle  is  not  the 
fantasfic  St.  Nicholas,  not  the  horror  and  con- 
sternation creating  Bel -nickel,  but  the  kindly 
dispenser  of  good  gifts.  The  Chrischtkindle  do^s 
not  terrify  {xcrf:clschti'ra)  the  little  ones;  but. 
gently  opening  the  door  or  modestly  stepping 
within,  scatters  cliestnuts,  dried  cherries  and 
other  fruits  (candy  was  scarcely  known  in 
olden  times),  lays  down  a  gift,  perhaps  a  pair 
of  gloves  or  some  other  article  01  wearine  ap- 
parel, at  the  feet  of  each  child,  and  then,  at:cr 
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speaking  words  of  encouragemeiU  or  impart- 
ing wholesome  advice,  withdraws,  as  it  came, 
like  an  angel  of  mercy  in  the  habiliment-  of  a 
human  being.  The  inquiry,  wh.cn  children 
meet  one  another  or  their  older  friends  on 
Christmas  morning,  is  not,  "Where  is  my 
Christ  present?"  but  'TF«  is  mci  Chrischt- 
kindlef"  It  is  not  merely  a  present,  but  a 
Christ-ch'ld  gift.  The  gift  of  God  in  the 
Christ-child  Jesus  is  to  be  illustrated,  redupli- 
cated by  giving  in  the  Christ-child  spirit ! 

We  are  fain  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  oift-p:ivinf^  Clin'scJitkiudlc  in  its  ori- 
ginal form,  of  which  the  Bclznickel,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Grtimbine.  was  a  later- 
day  caricature  and  deterioration. 

But  if  the  children  of  those  earlier 
and  ruder  times  were  in  constant  dan- 
ger on  Christmas-night  of  being  terri- 
fied and  whipt  by  horrid  Belznickel — 
for  sometimes,  we  are  told,  they  came 
in  pairs  or  followed  each  other  the  same 
night — they  were  not  without  a  recom- 
pense. As  school-children  they  had  a 
form  of  amusement  altogether  unknown 
to  their  successors  to-day. 

Where    the    School-Children's    Fun    Came    In 

Barring  out  the  teacher  on  Christ- 
mas-morn has  been  referred  to  in  our 
grandmother's  reminiscences  as  a  nui- 
sance which  the  quiet,  orderly  religious 
community  to  which  she  belonged  would 
not  tolerate.  There  is  ample  testimony, 
however,  that  the  custom  was  much  in 
vogue  before  the  free-school  system  was 
generally  introduced.  Dr.  Grumbine, 
in  the  pamphlet  before  mentioned,  tells 
us  that,  to  have  the  doors  re-opened, 
the  teacher  "was  obliged  to  bring  a  bas- 
ketful of  fancy-shaped  cookies  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  his  scholars,  share 
and  share  alike."  He  further  says  that 
"the  gifts  were  a  species  of  blackmail, 
or  graft,  paid  by  the  pedagog  to  retain 
the  patronage  of  the  parents." 

It  is  to  two  of  our  best  dialect  poets, 
however,  that  we  owe  a  fuller  account 
of  this  somewhat  singular  old-time  cus- 
tom, and  we  dare  not  withhold  from  our 
readers,  especially  the  boys  and  girls, 
what  they  have  put  on  record  in  relation 
thereto.  In  that  familiar  poem.  Das  alt 
SchuUiaus  an  dcr  Krick,  Dr.  Ilarbaugh 
has  sketched  the  scene  in  these  three 
stanzas : 


The   Testimony   of   Dr.   Harbaugh 

Am  Chrischdag  war  die  rechte  Zeit — 

O,  wann  ich  juscht  dra'  dcnk  I 
Der  Meeschter  hen  mer  naus  geschperrt, 
Die  Dhier  un  Een^chter  fescht  gebarrl — 

"Nau,  Meeschter,  en  Geschenk!" 

Xor'd  hot  er  awwer  hart  browirt 

Mit  Fors  zu  kumme  nei' ; 
Un  nn'r  hen,  wie  er  hot  gekloppt, 
'n  Schreiwes  unne  naus  geschtoppt: 

"Wann's  seinscht,  dann  kannscht  du  rei  I" 

Xau  hot  der  Meeschter  raus  gelinst, 

Gar  krei^lich  schiepisch  'gukt ! 
Eppel  un  Keschte  un  noch  meh. 
's  war  juschtement  in  fact  recht  schee — 

Mir  hen's  mit  Luschte  g'schluckt. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  our  dialect,  we  add  the 
author's  own  translation  of  the  preced- 
ing lines : 

Old  Christmas  broueht  a  glorious  time — 

Its  memory  still  is  sweet! 
We  barred  the  master  firmly  out 
With  bolts  and  bars  and  timbers  stout — 

The  blockade  was  complete! 

Then  came  the  struggle  fierce  and  long; 

The  fun  was  very  fine! 
And  whilst  he  thumped  and  pried  about. 
We  thrust  the  terms  of  treaty  out, 

Demanding  him  to  sign! 

The  treaty  signed,  the  conflict  o'er, 

Once  master  now  were  we ! 
Then  chestnuts,  apples  and  such  store 
Were  spread  our  joyous  eyes  before — 

We  shared  the  feast  with  glee ! 

Schoolday-Reminiscences  of  Mr.   Fisher 

Henry  L.  Fisher,  in  his  Olden  Times, 
has  devoted  a  poem  of  thirty-five  stan- 
zas to  this  subject  of  "Barring  out  the 
]\Iaster."  Our  juvenile  readers  would 
never  forijive  us  if  we  failed  to  quote  a 
part  of  his  ni-inutely  detailed  narrative. 

Ye  gods !  with  what  inspiring  hopes 

We  looked  for  merr>-  Christmas,  when. 
With  bolts  and  bars  and  weapons  stout 
We  barred  and  kept  the  master  out, 

Until  he  took  the  old  quill-pen 
And  with  his  strong  but  tremblinc:  hand 
Subscribed  his  name  to  our  demand. 


This  solemn  treaty  and  its  terms 

Would  nowadays   seem   somewhat  odd. 

It  called  for  apples,  cakes  and  beer. 

Confections,  nuts  and  other  cheer, 
But  not  an  inch  of  rule  or  rod. 

The  treaty  signed,  he  raised  the  siege. 

And  we  once  more  became  his  liege. 
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THE   OLD-TIME  SCHOOI.  IN  SE^;SIO^• 

From    Henry    L.    Ki-lnr's    Oi.!.-ii    Tiii.r». 


Once  in,  the  silence  that  prevailed 
Was  almost  painfully  profound. 
The  conquered  man  with  angry  face 
And  tang-led  hair  resumes  his  place, 
The  while  his  ill  disguised  frown 
Left  victors,  one  and  all,  to  doubt 
The  fate  of  those  who  barred  him  out. 

*  *  *  *     ,      *  *  * 

The  daily  routine  moves  along, 

The  morning  hours  have  worn  away; 
The  lessons  all  well  learned  and  said, 
The  laggards  trap  and  go  up  head. 

And  now  the  school's  dismissed  for  play 
But  still  the  usual  jolly  mood 
Is  somewhat  doubtful  and  subdued. 

The  situation  is  discussed 

Among  the  larger  girls  and  boys. 

A  casual  hitch  comes  in  the  game ; 

The  question  ri<:es:  "Who's  to  blame?" 
And  thus  their  merry  Christmas  joys, 

Of  which  they  were  of  late  so  loud, 

Already  rest  beneath  a  cloud. 

*  *  *  *  4c  ^^  * 

Three  classes  have  recited,  but 

The  big  class  has  as  yet  not  spelled ; 

The  afternoon  is  waning  late, 

And  still  uncertain  is  the  fate 

Of  those  who  have  so  late  rebelled. 

Yet  while  his  love  supports  his  arms, 

The  rebel's  hardest  fate  hath  charms. 

*  *♦♦*** 
Again  the  master  stands  erect 

And  sternly  round  the  room  he  looks. 
He  speaks  and  startles  every  nerve; 
With  pedagogical  reserve 


He  now  pr->rlairn>:  "Put  up  your  books!' 
That  in>taiit  the  c<>inin.iTi«r5  obeyed. 
And  book-i  and  slate*?  a>ide  are  laid. 

But  O.  what  m.'mcnts  of  suspense 

Before  he  dciizn*;  tn  -^pcak  again  I 
Again  upon  hi>;  threc-kv^cd  stool — 
The  seat  of  Wisdom.  Learning.  Rule — 
He  takes  the  migiity  goosc-quill  pen 
And  write-,  liion  places  it  behind  his  ear. 
While  every  face  turns  pale  with  fear. 

Again  he  ri<ON  and  he  speaks 

In  measured  words,  profound  and  slow. 
He  calls  up  John  and  Mary  Ann. 
And  Jake  and  Susan.  Kate  and  Dan; 

And  there,  so  paired,  all  in  a  row 
Before  the  pedagog  they  stand,- 
Obedient  to  his  stern  command. 

All  cyc<  are  fixed  upon  the  rod 

.A.nd  that  deep.  dark,  mysterious  face; 

Tor  now  i^.o  more  a  doubt  remains 

But  that  the  penalties  and  pains 
And  all  the  deep  and  dark  disgrace 

Ot  rule  and  birch  will  be  their  fate, 

Instead  of  holidays  and  treat. 

But  now — behold  that  face  lit  up. 

Mild  as  the  radiant  evening  skies! 
He  gives  the  order  for  the  treat! 
One  almost  hears  the  heart's  high  beat 

And  oil.  the  great,  tiie  sweet  surprise — 
Instead  of  stripes,  disgrace  and  fear, 
Come  holidavs  and  cakes  and  beer! 
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THE    OLD-TIME    SCIfOOL   AT   PLAY 

From    Henry   L.    Fisher's   OMen   Timis. 


*  We  are  truly  sorry  that  the  hinits  of 
this  compilation  will  not  allow  us  to 
quote  further  details  of  the  feast  that 
followed  in  that  ''old  schoolhouse  in  the 
wood" ;  and  we  sincerely  envy  the  man 
who  has  such  a  delightful  reminiscence 
of  his  schoolboy-days.     Don't  you  ? 

In  a  note  added  to  his  poem  ^Ir. 
Fisher  says : 

It  was  the  common  practice  vor  the  lar.q-er 
scholars  to  assemble  and  get  possession  of  the 
schoolhouse  in  advance  of  the  master's  arrival, 
very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding 
Christmas,  and  bar  him  out  and  keep  him  out 
until  he  subscribed  his  name  to  a  paper  some- 
what like  the  following  (which  I  give  from 
memory,  having,  like  many  others  of  my  age, 
more  than  once  participated  in  the  popular  and 
exciting  game)  : 

"Three  dozen  ginger-cakes;  six  dozen  sugar- 
cakes;  six  dozen  molasses-crackers;  four  dozen 
ginger-horses;  do.  ginger-rabbits;  six  dozen 
mintsticks ;  three  dozen  belly-guts ;  one  hun- 
dred love-letters;  two  gallons  of  beer;  one- 
half  bushel  of  some  kind  of  nuts,  and  one 
week's  holidays." 

But  this  he  did  only  in  the  last  resort — aftor 
having  fruitlessly  exhau'^ted  all  orilinary  and 
sometimes  even  some  very  extraordinary  means 
for  effecting  an  entrance.  So  popular  was  the 
custom  at  one  time  that  many,  even  of  the 
parents,  guardians  and  others  in  loco  f^arcutis, 
aided  and  abetted  the  pupils  in  the  contest  by 
furnishing  them  provisions,  thus  enabling  them 
to  "hold  the  fort"  lor  several  days.  ScUlom. 
if  ever,  did  the  master  even  attempt  to  inrtict 
punishment   upon   those  who,   it   was   deemed. 


had  neither  done  nor  demanded  aught  but 
what  was  their  legal  right,  that  is.  by  imme- 
morial custom ;  for  whence  the  custom  no  man 
knoweth  any  more  than  he  does  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  Moses. 

Old   Customs  Dying   Out— A   Closing   Thought 

But.  as  Dr.  Grumbine  remarks,  since 
the  advent  of  the  free  schools,  compul- 
sory-attendance and  minimum-salary 
laws,  the  custom  of  barring  out  the  mas- 
ter has  passed  away.  The  teacher  now 
is  the  recipient  instead  of  the  giver  of 
presents  on  Christmas,  that  is.  if  he  is 
willitig  to  receive  them  or  the  school- 
board  allows  liim  to  do  so.  The  customs 
of  playing  Relznickel  in  the  children's 
homes  and  of  shooting  in  the  new  year 
are  fast  going  also,  and  few  among  us 
may  bo  disposed  to  regret  their  passing. 
The  present-day  observance  of  the  sa- 
cred festival  of  the  Xativity  in  our 
homes,  churches  and  Sunday-schools  is 
undoubtedly  much  more  refined,  elabo- 
rate and  artistic  than  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  children,  for  whose  special 
benefit  most  oi  our  celebrations  are  hold, 
are  increased  in  due  proportion.  Rut 
after  all  we  can  not  refrain  from  asking 
a  question  which  seems  quite  pertinent  to 
the  case:  Do  we  with  all  our  show  and 
display,  with  all  our  congratulations  and 
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costly  gilts,  have  any  more  or  even  as 
much  of  tlic  genuine  Christmas-spirit  in 
our  souls  than  our  sires  and  grandsircs, 
who  frowned  upon  festivals  and  decora- 
tions, whose  children  had  to  be  satisfied 


with  plain,  home-made  gifts  and  could 
celebrate  the  day  only  as  their  elders  did 
— by  singing,  prayer,  catechetical  study 
and  listening  to  long  and  wearisome  ser- 
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After-Dinner  Address  Delivered  Before   The  Pennsylvania-Gennan 
Society  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov,  2,  igoO 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  W.   SANDT,  D.D.,    EDITOR  OE  "tIIE  LUTHEUAX/' 


IA^I  a  Pennsylvania-German,  and 
Pennsylvania-Germans  are  rtot  sup- 
posed to  know  tlieir  own  peculiari- 
ties. Nationalities  often  learn  to  know 
themselves  best  by  seeing  themselves  as 
others  see  them.  To  learn  our  worst  pe- 
culiarities, it  used  to  be  necessary  to  go 
to  New  England  and  look  at  ourselves 
thro'  New  England  glasses ;  but  we  seem 
to  have  developed  a  race  of  story-writers 
among  us  who  have  spared  us  the  neces- 
sity of  making  that  trip.  The\-  have,  how- 
ever, painted  our  worst  traits  and  left 
our  best  ones  untouched.  '"Tillie.  a  Men- 
nonite  Maid,"  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  a  story  that  may 
be  true  because  of  what  it  says,  but  utter- 
ly false  because  of  what  it  leaves  unsaid. 
Any  author  who  professes  to  give  a  pic- 
ture of  Pennsylvania-German  life,  but 
who  must  go  to  Kentucky,  the  land  of 
family  feuds,  to  find  a  lovable  woman  for 
her  story,  or  to  New  England,  the  hotbed 
of  pernicious  "isms,"  to  find  some  creed- 
less  proftssor  to  emancipate  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German maiden  from  her  Men- 
nonite  thralldom,  and  who  then  proceeds 
to  picture  Penns}  Ivania-German  narrc^w- 
ness  and  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  unlettered  far- 
mer mutilates  the  English  language — is 
sadly  in  need  of  a  few  literary  ideals. 
Need  we  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  are 
being  regarded  more  than  ever  as  a  very. 
very  peculiar  people? 

Now.  I  am  not  particularly  squeamish 
about  the  criticisms  that  hail  from  New 
England  and  elsewhere,  for  we  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans   have    our    peculiarities. 


Many  of  them  are  good:  some  of  them 
are  bad,  others  are  indifferent,  and  not  a 
few  are  innocent  and  decidedly  amusing ; 
but  I  never  liked  our  Yankee  critic's  defi- 
nition of  the  word  peculiar;  for  he  often 
practically  says:  *'Everybr»dy  is  peculiar 
who  isn't  like  myself."  I  do  not  like  the 
camera  thro'  which  not  a  few  of  them 
have  been  taking  pictures  of  Pennsylva- 
nia-German character. 

But  for  much  of  this  we  ourselves  are 
to  blame.  The  Pennsylvania-German 
carries  his  weakness  very  much  on  the 
surface  :  he  can  nut  even  conceal  his  vices. 
He  has  never  learned  the  art.  You  come 
to  Allentown,  and  you  see  the  people  as 
they  are  :  \  ou  go  to  Newport,  and  you  see 
the  people  as  they  seem.  The  great  weak- 
ness of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  has 
ever  been  that  they  put  their  worst  goc-ds 
in  the  show-window  and  keep  their  best 
goods  behind  the  counter.  **TilIic"  and 
several  other  biwks  are  a  case  in  point. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  our  New 
England  cousins  sec  in  our  siiow-win- 
dow  is  our  abuse  oi  the  English  tongue. 
They  do  not  judge  us  from  the  books  of 
our  best  authors,  from  the  speech  of  our 
best  orators  and  educators,  from  the  con- 
versation oi  OUT  most  intelligent  people : 
but  from  the  speech  of  those  whose  mo- 
ther-tongue is  the  Pennsylvania-German. 
Oi  course,  there  are  sectio!is  where  the 
English  is  badly  nuitilated.  A  very  in- 
teresting, anuising  and  instructive  book 
ctniKl  be  written,  showing  how  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German thrusts  the  idioms  of  his 
motlier-speech  into  the  English  language. 
and  we  nuist  not  bo  too  severe  on  our 
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Xcw  England  critic  if  he  fails  to  sym- 
pathize with  lis. in  our  Hnguistic  difficul- 
ties. There  are  not  a  few  communities 
among  us  where  greater  progress  in  the 
use  of  good  English  is  very  much  in  or- 
der. A  professor  from  Xew  England 
was  once  visited  by  a  friend  from  Lon- 
don, and  amo'ng  other  things  told  him  of 
our  wonderful  linguistic  achievements  in 
this  country ;  how  in  America  almost 
every  language  under  the  sun  was  being 
spoken.  **T  can  show  you  a  place  where 
they  speak  the  Queen's  purest  English'' 
(and  it  is  said  he  took  him  to  Boston)  ; 
*'I  can  show  you  the  place  where  they 
speak  the  Emperor's  purest  German" 
(and  he  took  him  to  Milwaukee)  ;  "and 
I  can  show  you  a  place  where  they  speak 
neither  German  nor  English"  (and  he 
took  him  to  Berks  county — but.  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  it  is  said  that  he  took  him 
by  way  of  Allentown). 

But  admitting  our  shortcomings  in  the 
use  of  English,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  a  colony  of  Xew  Englanders  would 
fare  in  their  use  of  German,  were  they  to 
emigrate  to  Germany  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  under  which  our 
forefathers  settled  in  this  country.  I 
know  .that  I  sat  alongside  of  college 
classmates  of  English  descent  who  knew 
little  enough  of  English  and  who  mutil- 
ated the  German  they  were  trying  to 
learn  almost  beyond  recognition :  some 
of  them  did  not  know  enough  German 
even  to  mutilate  it  decently. 

Another  peculiarity  our  Xew  England 
cousins  see  in  our  show-window  is  our 
slowness,  our  non-progressiveness :  our 
holding  on  to  customs,  methods  and  prac- 
tices long  out  of  date.  A  friend  from 
Chicago  once  told  me  that  a  Philadelphia 
carpenter  had  been  working  on  one  of 
Chicago's  sky-scrapers  and  fallen  over, 
but  he  fell  so  slow  that  he  did  not  hurt 
himself.  Being  a  Pennsylvania-German 
I  was  not  prompt  at  repartee,  but  after 
a  little  deliberation  I  told  him  of  a  Chi- 
cago carpenter,  who  fell  from  one  oi 
Philadelphia's  sky-scrapers,  but  he  was 
so  full  of  the  conceit  of  the  Windy  City 
that  he  couldn't  reach  bottom. 

This  slowness  is  to  a  large  extent  our 
weakness,  but  it  is  also  our  virtue.  When 


the  Pennsylvania-German  believes  he  has 
a  good  thing,  he  holds  on  to  it.  He  does 
not  take  to  novelties ;  he  is  averse  to  fads, 
whether  in  business,  education  or  relig- 
ion. Pie  certainly  drK.*s  not  believe  in 
changing  his  creed  about  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  as  they  do  in  Xew 
England.  But  when  once  he  puts  his 
hand  to  the  wliecl  of  progress,  no  power 
under  the  sun  will  stop  him.  He  is  not 
as  alert  and  enterprising  as  the  English- 
man, but  he  has  staying  qualities.  Of  the 
Englishman  we  may  say:  "He  is  always 
ready  to  begin" — and  he  begins ;  of  the 
Irishman:  "He  begins  before  he  is 
ready;"  of  the  German:  *ile  must  first 
commence  to  begin  to  get  ready,  but 
when  once  he  is  ready,  then  watch  him." 
In  this  bustling  and  somewhat  superficial 
age  we  need  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween mere  progressiveness  and  actual 
progress,  between  restless  adventure  and 
substantial  achievement.  Some  have 
progressed  so  rapidly  in  religion  in  cer- 
tain quarters  as  to  have  lost  all  faith.  We 
have  been  moving  along  at  breakneck 
speed  in  legislation,  politics  and  business. 
so  as  to  have  left  behind  some  good,  old- 
fashioned  ethical  principles. 

Another'  thing  they  see  in  our  show- 
window  is  what  they  conceive  to  be  our 
abounding  ignorance  and  superstition. 
They  smile  at  our  '"isms."  Xow.  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  is  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  religious  "isms"  of 
Xew  England  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
religious  peculiarities  of  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  have  to  do  with  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion rather  than  with  its  substance. 
with  its  outer  shell  rather  than  with  its 
kernel.  While  their  religious  "isms"  are 
often  one-sided  and  distorted,  there  is 
always  something  at  the  heart  of  them 
that  rings  true.  The  worst  "isms"  we 
have  come  from  Xew  England.  They  are 
chilling,  paralyzing,  death-dealing.  If 
they  will  come  to  take  back  what  they 
have  loaned  us:  Christian  science,  ethi- 
cal culture,  theosophy.  paganism,  and 
the  only  creed  that  seems  to  find  accept- 
ance among  many  of  their  intellectual 
lights — a  creed  that  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed thus:  "Man's  chief  end  is  to  glo- 
rifv  man  and  think  well  of  himself  for- 
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ever" — we     will     rejoice    with    joy    un- 
speakable. 

Wiun  it  comes  to  those  strong'  traits  of 
character  that  are  our  peculiar  herila.t^^e, 
1  niis^^ht  say  much  <li(l  n<»t  nnxlesty  forhid. 
I  would  bei^in  with  the  rennsylvauia- 
German's  meekness  and  modesty,  ele- 
ments of  strenLi'ih  that  are  not  as  ;^reatly 
appreciated  as  they  should  bf.  fli.^tory 
has  shown  and  is  showing:;  to-day  that 
pride  and  pretentiousness  are  the  evi- 
dence of  a  nation's  decline  and  that  it  is 
true  beyond  cavil  that  the  meek  will  in- 
herit the  earth.  F.ven  now  that  is  taking 
place  !)efore  our  very  eyes.  Where  is  the 
Dutchman  who  cudLceled  oiu'  forefathers 
in  Manhattan?  Where  the  Englishman 
wlio  drove  them  from  the  farms  they  had 
cultivated  in  the  Schoharie  valley  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tulpehocken?  The 
Englishman  has  taken  possession  of  leg- 
islation and  business,  the  Irishman  of 
politics;  while  the  meek  races — the  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians  and  others — are 
giving  the  "S^ankee  his  walking-papers  in 
New  England  and  are  taking  possession 
of  the  farms,  the  industries,  the  useful 
avocations  and  professions  everywhere. 

We  know  what  is  wrong  with  our  busi- 
ness and  commercial  life — how  avarice 
and  dishonesty  have  eaten  the  soul  of 
virtue  out  of  it.  Who  has  affixed  the 
ethical  stamp  it  now  boars?  Xot  the 
German.  We  know  too  what  is  wrong 
with  our  politics — how  men  are  willing  to 
sell  the  birthright  of  their  manhood  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  Who  gave  politics 
its  character?  Xot  the  German.  We 
also  know  what  is  wrong  with  our  social 
life — how  it  is  honeycombed  with  shams 
and  show  and  pretenses,  and  oft  with 
moral  rotteimess,  while  genuine  refine- 
ment, naturalness,  simplicity  and  culture 
are  relegated  to  the  rear.  Who  gave  it 
its  effeminate,  maudlin  character?  Xot 
the  German.  Rut  I  fear  that  not  a  few 
Pennsylvania-Germans  are  adopting 
these  low  ideals  of  business,  political  and 
social  life,  and  are  wearing  feathers  that 
have  grown  on  other  birds.  Instead  of 
developing  a  kind  of  stKial  life  that  is 
consistent  with  their  native  instincts  and 
that  grows  out  of  the  roots  of  their  dis- 


tinctive character,  they  are  living  on  im- 
jx.irtations, 

J  might  speak  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
(ierman's  fondness  for  home,  of  his  hos- 
pitality, his  neighborline^is,  his  good-na- 
turedness  (or  Genii'ttliclikcit.  as  Germans 
more  correctly  call  it),  his  guilelcssness; 
but  1  would  be  telling  you  nothing  new. 
It  was  a  Xew  Englandcr,  who  not  long 
ago  j^aid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  Ger- 
man s  fondness  for  home.  He  is  not  a 
globe-trotter;  he  is  not  an  elusive  tenant, 
moving  from  place  to  place  pursued  by 
unj)aid  bills  ;  he  is  tied  to  a  spot.  His 
cvery-day  environment  and  his  throne  is 
his  home. 

And  out  of  this  crowning  virtue  grow 
several  of  his  weaknesses.  It  limits  the 
b(jundary  of  his  vision ;  it  contracts  the 
sphere  of  his  influence  and  his  usefulness. 
He  becomes  provincial  and  refuses  to 
look  beyond  the  walls  of  the  little  world 
in  which  he  lives  and  labors  and  loves. 

But  before  I  close.  I  must  say  a  word 
about  what  I  consider  the  gem  of  rarest 
beauty  in  the  crown  of  Pennsylvania- 
German  character. 

It  is  his  contentment  (more  completely 
characterized  in  German  by  the  term 
GclasSiVilicit),  coupled  with  deep  soul- 
longing,  known  as  Schusiicht.  The  hard 
discipline  he  passed  thro'  without  a  mur- 
mur until  he  had  crossed  the  ocean,  es- 
caped the  rapacity  of  sharks  at  Xew 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  turned  for- 
ests into  fertile  fields,  enabled  him  to 
smile  at  adversities  which  would  crush 
the  tender  hot-house  flowers  of  our  nii^d- 
ern  over-civilized  civilization.  But  the 
real  source  oi  this  Gciasstiilicit  lies  in 
his  faith.  You  cannot  explain  it  on  purely 
natural  grounds.  I  defy  you  to  show  me 
anywhere  finer  specimens  of  quiet,  con- 
tented, hopeful,  trustful  old  age  than 
may  be  found  in  abundance  among  our 
fathers.  1  can  still  picture  to  myself  a 
number  of  aged  fathers  and  mothers  in 
Israel,  the  latter  dressed  in  clean  home- 
spun, their  heads  crowned  with  white 
lace-caps,  who  were  veritable  prophets 
and  prophetesses  in  their  day.  I  still  re- 
member with  veneration  their  go^.'^d  coun- 
sels and  adnuMiitions.  They  were  the 
moral  and  spiritual  beacon-lights  in  the 
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communities  in  wliich  tliey  lived — better, 
safer  ,^uifles  of  }outh  than  nine  tenths  of 
the  distin,i^"uished  professors  in  our  uni- 
versities. Deep  longiujE^s  that  pierced  tlie 
veil  of  time  and  found  their  restin;:^-place 
in  the  life  beyond  filled  their  bosoms.  To 
tliem  old  ag-e  was  a  quiet  evenin^^  with  a 
golden  sunset.  Death  was  not  a  goal, 
but  a  gateway ;  not  an  ending,  but  a  glo- 
rious beginning.  They  knew  that  the 
God  in  whom  they  trusted  would  not 
cheat  them.  He  would  not  give  them 
longings  and  then  fail  to  provide  for  their 
satisfaction.  He  would  not  torment  them 
with  thirst  without  creating  water,  or 
with  hunger  without  creating  food.  What 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  Chris- 
tian Gclasscnhcit  and  SchnsncJit  of  many 
of  our  Pennsylvania-German  fathers  and 
mothers.  We  hear  much  disparagement 
of  what  is  termed  other-worldliness  in 
our  day,  even  from  many  a  pulpit.  This 
world  is  considered  the  only  proper  field 
for  the  exercise  of  man's  religion.  His 
hopes  and  longings  have  no  business  to 
carry  him  beyond  the  life  that  now  is. 
That  is  why  in  the  minds  of  many  this 
life  is  treated  as  the  big  volume  and  the 
other  life  as  an  appendix.  That  was  not 
the  view  our  forefathers  took  of  the 
matter.  The  finest  touches  in  our  Penn- 
sylvania-German poems,  is  the  SeJinsucht 
they  breathe.  Harbaugh  brings  it  out 
most  beautifully  when  he  puts  on  the  lips 
of  an  aged  sire  these  words : 

O,  wann's  net  lor  der  Himmel  war, 

Mit  seiner  scheene  Ruh, 
Dann  war's  mir  do  schon  lang  verleedt, 

Ich  wisst  net  was  zu  diih. 


This  quiet  contentment  of  old  age, 
coui)led  with  its  longings  for  the  rest 
that  abideth,  is  brought  out  with  special 
force  and  beauty  in  a  German  poem  that 
came  under  my  eye  some  time  z^o,  which 
with  your  indulgence  I  will  repeat.  It  is 
the  picture  of  a  fisherman  coming  home 
at  evening  weary,  sighing  for  rest. 

Siille.  stille,  iiber  mir, 

Stillc  urn  mich  her! 

Xoch  ein  Tropfchen  fallt  vom  mattcn  Ruder, 

Lci^e,  schlatrig,  in  das  Meer. 

Ailcs  miide — Fischer,  Zcug. 

Bin  auch  miide — herzlich  miide; 

Xun   so  buchte,  alter  Xachen, 

Mich  nur  sachte  in  die  Ruhe  ein. 

Solemn  stillness  over  me, 

Stillness  all  around  me! 

One  more  drop  is  falling  from  the  languid  oar 

Quietly,  drowsily  into  the  sea. 

Everything  weary — fisherman,  bark. 

I  too  am  weary — achingly  weary; 

Thus  oh,  thus,  thou  bark  of  old  age. 

Row  me  gently,  peacefully,  into  my  rest. 

INIy  friends,  we  hear  much  of  our  won- 
derful achievements  in  education ;  but 
this  age  could  well  afford  to  give  them 
all  in  exchange  for  this  Gclasscnhcit  and 
Schnsiicht  which  characterized  m.any  of 
our  fathers.  If  I  had  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  material  universe  possessed  bv 
Darwin.  Huxley  and  Spencer  combined; 
if  I  had  the  genius  of  Goethe  and  Shakes- 
peare, the  great  soul  of  music  that 
throbbed  in  Beethoven  and  Bach :  if  I 
had  the  millions  of  Carnegie  and  Rocke- 
feller— I  would  lay  them  at  the  feet  of 
these  priests  and  prophetesses  and  say: 
Here,  take  them  all,  but  give  me  what 
\'ou  have. 


A  Pennsylvania-German  Anthology 


BV  SUPT.   R.   K.   BUEIIRLE, 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-German Society  the  motion 
of  the_,writer,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  make  a  collection  or  an- 
tholog}'  of  Pennsylvania-German  litera- 
ture and  hav  the  sanie  publisht  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society,  was  referd  to  the 
executiv  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  on  the  stibject  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  This  motion  was  ottord  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  the  Society  met  at 
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Lebanon,  and  was  referd  to  the  executiv 
committee  at  that  time  also.  For  sum 
reason  no  report  was  made  up  to  the 
present  time. 

It  seems  strange  on  first  consideration 
that  so  littl  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
Society  in  regard  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
Gorman  language.  The  humorist  Kitz- 
miller  sum  time  ago,  in  writing  up  the 
meeting  at  F.phrata.  remarkt  that  the 
members    of    the     Societv    make    their 
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Pennsylvania-German  sjiccchcs  with  Ew^- 
lish  words,  and  this  may  account  to  sum 
extent  for  the  apparent  ne.i(lect  of  tlie 
dialect.  It  should  be  ever  rememherefl 
that  a  pe])lc  ex])resscs  itself  in  its  lan- 
guage and  that  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man as  he  was,  and  to  sum  extent  as  he 
is  to-day,  can  not  be  completely  under- 
stood unles  he  is  studied  in  his  litera- 
ture. What  would  we  know  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  with<jut  a 
study  of  their  literature,  and  why  is  this 
not  also  tru  of  this  peculiar  Germanic 
branch  located  in  eastern  Pennsylvania? 
Fragments  and  small  publications  ar  in- 
deed to  be  found  here  and  ther — the  work 
of  such  genial  writers  as  Harbaugh  of 
Lancaster,  Fisher  of  York,  and  others. 
Then  ther  is  a  large  quantity  of  literature 
scattered  in  different  libraries,  no  dout 
in  the  files  of  different  newspapers  in 
Bucks,  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks, 
Lebanon,  Lancaster  and  York  counties, 
which  if  gatherd  in  one  or  more  vol- 
umes would  be  invaluabl  as  monuments 
of  the  peple  and  as  specimens  of  the 
language  for  linguistic  study.  Besides, 
the  number  of  persons  who  coud  appre- 
ciate the  nice  turns  of  tho't  exprest, 
and  who  ar  familiar  with  the  conditions 
formerly  prevailing  in  the  region  inhab- 
ited by  this  peculiar  peple,  and  their  cus- 


toms and  manners,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  undcrsland- 
ini;  of  their  literature,  is  daily  growing 
les.  ancj  it  wil  soon  be  impossibl  to  find 
IKT.sons  suitabl  and  qualified  to  under- 
take the  editing  of  such  a  volume  of  lit- 
erature. It  is.  literally  speaking,  now  or 
never.  I'A  ery  delay  is  dangerous  as  like- 
ly to  deprive  us  of  those  so  eminently 
(jualilied  for  this  kind  of  work.  Wher 
coud  men  be  found  so  thoroly  fitted  to 
aj)preciatc  the  peculiar  beuties  of  the 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect  as  Drs. 
Dubbs,  Diffenderffer,  Zimmerman  and 
the  editor  of  the  magazine  called  The 
Pexnsylv'axia-Germax  ?  Sum  of  these 
men  hav  probably  past  their  three  score 
years  and  ten.  and  if  the  Society  is  to  hav 
the  benefit  of  their  labors  in  this  direc- 
tion, a  beginning  must  be  made  at  once. 
Xo  doubt  the  collecting  and  selecting 
from  the  material  collected,  and  editing 
the  material  selected,  means  work,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  work  to  which 
the  Society  coud  devote  money  and  la- 
bor with  greater  justice  to  itself  and  to 
those  who  hav  gone  before  and  hav  left 
us  this  invaluable  heritage — these  sparks 
of  genuine  Pennsylvania  wit  and  humor, 
whose  fire  should  not  be  allowed  to  die 
out  V.  ith  the  peple  that  produced  them. 


A  Wink  at  Santa  Claus 


A  Story  for  the 

BY    KATHERIX 

MAY  I  go,  Mam?" 
Vanna  stood  with  one  hand  on 
the  door-latch  and  a  milking- 
pail  in  the  other.  But  her  question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  milking.  Usually  she 
went  about  that  chore  without  lingering. 
She  did  not  seem  to  consider  it  an  un- 
pleasant one,  and  if  she  had,  she  was 
not  the  kind  of  girl  to  shirk  a  duty. 

Mrs.  Wiegner  was  proud  oi  her 
daughter.  She  knew  her  to  be  a  good 
girl,  and  she  could  not  be  blamed  for 
thinking  her  good-looking.  To  the  mani- 
fold attractions  of  girllux:)d  Xature  had 
added,  as  a  special  gift  to  \'anna,  a 
crown  of  blonde  hair  that  swuncr  from 


Boys  and  Girls 

E    KERCH  XER. 

under  her  calico  sunbonnet  in  two  long 
braids  far  below  her  waist. 

Wanna  did  not  entirely  appreciate  her 
hair.  She  had  had  many  a  tearful  hour 
when  the  boys  at  school  called  her  "little 
tlax-head."  Xow  the  boys  were  no  long- 
er disposed  to  call  her  names,  but  the 
weight  of  her  hair  was  a  grievance.  The 
other  girls  of  her  age.  Mary  Huber  and 
Priscilla  Miller,  pinned  theirs  up.  She 
could  not  do  so  without  help,  and  busy 
Mrs.  Wiegner  could  not  often  bo  pcr- 
suailed  to  give  that  help. 

Concerning  her  daughter's  request 
Mrs.  Wiegner  looked  troubled.  Tiiere 
were   three   deep   lines   across  her   fore- 
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head.  The  hues  were  there  always,  but 
they  were  not  always  the  same.  Some- 
times they  looked  serene,  placid ;  that 
was  on  those  rare  occasions  when  Mam 
took  time  to  sit  down  and  fold  her  hands. 
This  happened  most  frequently  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  then  the  serenity 
floated  out  in  the  slow,  sweet  melody  of 
some  old  German  hymn.  It  might  be 
"Komni,  0  komni,  du  Gcist  dcs  Lchcns." 
Often  it  was  "Mcinen  Jcsiim  lass  ich 
nicht."  At  all  ordinary  times  those  lines 
reminded  one  of  the  taut  lines  over  ^ 
good  horse  driven  by  a  good  driver ; 
there  was  purpose  and  accomplishment 
in  them. 

Just  now  the  lines  were  very  deep,  and 
Vanna  watching  them  feared  for  the  out- 
come of  her  request. 

''Evanna,  go  do  your  work,"  said  Z^Irs. 
Wiegner. 

And  Vanna  went.  She  knew  well  that 
her  absence  would  be  worth  more  than 
her  presence,  for  she  heard  her  father 
coming. 

The  Wiegner  family  was  well  but  cu- 
riously governed.  All  requests  were  pre- 
ferred to  the  mother,  yet  even  four-year- 
old  Johnny  knew  that  the  father  was  the 
head  of  the  family  and  that  the  decisions 
of  the  mother  were  never  made  wichout 
his  knowledge  and  consent. 

Mr.  Wiegner  came  in.  He  was  a  well 
formed  man  of  the  age  when  as  a  family- 
man  he  began  to  be  called  "old  Wieg- 
ner," tho'  he  was  only  slightly  gray  and 
his  figure  had  lost  none  of  its  elasticity. 
The  pleasant  light  in  his  eyes  and  the 
boisterous  greeting  of  little  Johnny  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  the  sternness  he 
could  show  occasionally  sprang  from  the 
head  and  left  untouched  a  loving,  fath- 
erly heart. 

"James  brought  it  home  from  the 
school  that  there  is  to  be  a  Sunday-school 
meeting  in  the  schoolhouse  tonight." 

Mr.  Wiegner  looked  up  quickly.  The 
Sunday-school  was  an  unsettled  question 
in  his  mind.  It  had  been  started  the  pre- 
ceding summer  in  the  schoolhouse.  To 
it  came  all  the  neighborhood  except  a 
few  older  people  who,  like  Mr.  Wiegner, 
held  aloof.  He  had  not  joined  the  move- 
ment, for  he  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to 


neglect  the  schools  connected  with  the 
neighboring  churches  and  under  the 
care  of  their  pastors  in  favor  of  this 
foundling  under  the  care  of  no  one  in 
particular.  It  seemed  to  this  strong  dis- 
cipHnarian  that  even  a  Sunday-school 
left  to  itself  might  wander  into  error. 

Therefore  he  looked  up  with  swift  at- 
tention at  his  wife's  words.  She  an- 
swered the  question  in  his  eyes. 

''They  want  to  make  a  start  towards  a 
Christmas-festival,  and  they  said  Vanna 
should  come  to  help  with  the  singing." 

Vanna  began  to  sing  almost  as  soon  as 
she  began  to  talk.  She  began  by  croon- 
ing softly  the  songs  her  mother  sang  over 
her  cradle.  It  may  have  been  an  inherent 
gift,  for  her  mother  had  been  the  belle 
of  the  singing-schools  a  generation  be- 
fore. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sweet  young 
voice,  as  she  sang  about  her  work,  was 
very  pleasing  to  her  parents. 

Mr.  \\'iegner  paused  before  answer- 
ing. 'T  do  not  like  it,"  he  said.  "She 
is  too  young  to  go  out  at  night  like  that." 

"She  is  seventeen."  replied  his  wife, 
"and  she  is  a  good  girl.  I  think  we  will 
let  her  go."  The  last  was  a  question. 
After  a  pause  she  added :  "James  could 
go  with  her,  and  the  Meitzlers  will  be 
going  their  wav." 

"Very  well."' 

So  it  was  settled.  Vanna  coming  in 
from  her  milking  looked  at  her  mother 
with  eager  eyes. 

"James  had  the  best  lantern  at  the 
barn.  You  had  better  clean  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Wiegner. 

\'anna,  out  of  sight  in  the  cellar-way, 
clapped  her  hands  noiselessly.     She  was 
going  "to  the  practice." 
II. 

Opinions  concerning  a  country  school- 
house  ditler  greatly.  If  you  happen  to  be 
a  city-bred  youth,  you  will  probably  won- 
der what  good  could  come  out  ot  that 
mud-turtle.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  Har- 
baugh  or  a  Whittier,  well  past  your 
school-days,  you  can  say  things  about 
the  schoolliouse  that  bring  symaphetic 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  your  listeners.  It 
you  are  the  young  teacher,  it  may  mean 
purgatory  to  you.  To  the  country-hoy 
the  schoolhouse  in  September  is  as  tlie 
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shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
otherwise  known  as  a  potato-field,  lly 
April  the  rock  has  become  a  dungeon. 

But  a  schoolliouse  at  night  on  a  coun- 
try-crossroad showing  gleams  of  light 
at  every  chink,  bobbing  lights  in  the 
darkness  coining  nearer,  a  sound  of  talk 
and  laughter  converging!  You  must  be 
old  indeed  if  that  does  n(jt  quicken  your 
pulse. 

When  Vanna  reached  tlic  schoolhou^e- 
door  she  was  met  with  eager  greetings. 
''Did  you  dare  come?"  "Did  your  i)ap 
know  we  are  going  to  have  a  Santa 
Claus?"  "There  are  two  duets  and  a 
solo.     1  wonder  who  will  sing  them." 

Vanna  did  not  answer.  The  mention 
of  a  Santa  Claus  made  her  heart  jump 
so  that  it  ached.  "If  Father  knew,"  she 
thought,  "would  he  let  us  help?" 

She  remembered  how  once  under  the 
influence  of  a  Christmas-story  she  had 
brought  in  a  tree  and  started  to  trim  it 
w^ith  popcorn  and  the  little  picture-cards 
which  she  and  the  other  children  had 
earned  by  treasuring  their  blue  tickets 
from  Sunday-school.  Her  father  had 
come  in  and  not  roughly  but  quite  firmly 
had  ordered  her  to  take  it  out.  "Christ- 
mas commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
we  will  not  make  a  frolic  of  it,"  he  said. 

She  remembered  also  that  the  Christ- 
mas-mummers never  came  to  their  door, 
and  she  knew  very  well  that  it  was  be- 
cause her  father  was  known  to  disap- 
prove of  joining  religion  and  frolic. 

But  the  merry  group  of  young  people 
was  too  entirely  occupied  in  greeting  new- 
arrivals  to  notice  Vanna's  confusion. 

Presently  work  began.  Old  Yost — 
those  simple  country-folk  did  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  title  "Mr." — white- 
haired  and  bent,  but  young  at  heart, 
rapped  sharply  on  the  teacher's  desk  with 
his  tuning-fork,  sang  "do.  re,  mi,  do." 
and  commenced  on  the  notes  of  the  open- 
ing chorus  without  waiting  for  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  organ.  A  few  old- 
timers  who,  like  him,  had  received  train- 
ing in  the  old-time  singing-school  joine-l 
in.  A  few  of  the  ambitious  younger 
ones  followed  the  melody  in  an  under- 
tone. In  a  dark  corner  the  boys  scuttled 
noisily,  except  when  a  break  in  the  sing- 


ing made  them  conscious  of  their  noise 
and  mindful  of  the  danger  of  being  asked 
to  stay  at  home  next  time. 

Vanna  and  her  friends,  Mary  and  Pris- 
cilla,  were  looking  over  the  characters  of 
the  i)lay.  wondering  what  parts  they  were 
to  studw 

The  cantata  was  really  a  beautiful  little 
pla\.  It  opened  with  a  scene  in  a  city- 
tenement.  A  widowed  mother  sits  with 
her  little  daughter  at  a  bare  supper-table. 
The  child  eagerly  questions  her  about 
Christmas.  The  mother  breaks  down  in 
trying  to  tell  of  her  own  happier  child- 
hood. She  lets  the  child  go  out  to  see 
the  Christmas-sights. 

In  the  second  part  the  child  is  seen  by 
some  thoughtless  boys.  They  make  great 
sport  of  her  poor  clothes.  She  hides 
away  from  them  in  the  pulpit  entrance 
of  a  church.  She  falls  asleep  there  and 
dreams  that  Xight  comes  to  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman  and  tells  her  of  a  won- 
drous sight  she  saw  centuries  ago.  Then 
Father  Time  comes  in  and  says  that  he  is 
ruler  of  all  the  centuries,  and  will  call 
them  back  for  the  little  girl's  sake.  She 
shall  hear  again  that  angel-song  Xight 
tells  about.  The  angel  conies  and  sings 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest."  Then 
Xight,  Time  and  angel  vanish,  and  the 
little  girl  wakes  to  see  a  jolly  Santa 
Claus  on  his  way  into  the  church,  where 
he  is  to  greet  the  assembled  boys  and 
girls.  She  is  brought  in  to  them  and 
shares  the  Christmas-joy. 

The  instructions  that  accompanied  the 
cantata  read:  "Take  your  best  singer,  if 
possible  a  blonde,  for  the  part  oi  the  an- 
gel. She  should  make  the  best  impres- 
sion of  the  evening." 

The  notes  having  been  sung  over,  the 
superintendent  began  to  assign  parts. 

"Who  will  act  Santa  Claus?  Let's 
see — Santa  is  to  sing  this  tenor  solo. 
Robert  Kuhns,  will  you  take  it?"  Rob- 
ert agreed  and  was  immctliately  and  vo- 
ciferously greeted  as  /)t7c/iiV/:W. 

"Some  one  must  play  Father  Time. 
Jacob  Krauss.  that  ought  to  suit  you. 
You  are  short.  It  won't  be  so  hard  to 
t'ind  a  taNc  beard  that  will  reach  to  your 
waist   * 

"Then  comes  that  jurt  oi  the  angel." 
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The  supcrintencleiit  paused  and  studied 
the  material  before  him.  *'\'anna,"  he 
said,  "you  were  made  for  that  part,  or  else 
the  part  for  you.  You  won't  need  an}' 
blonde  wig-." 

"Mary,  I  think  you  are  the  one  for  the 
part  of  Night,  tho'  your  hair  are  not  very 
dark.  How  would  you  like  to  dye  them  ?" 

This  joking  suggestion  was  followed 
by  a  general  outburst  of  good-natured 
chaff.  Some  told  her  to  go  to  Ernst  Ja- 
coby,  the  little  w  izened  old  Gorman,  who 
lived  in  a  tumble-down  hut  by  the 
Schu'ozt'okrick  and  professed  to  produce 
concoctions  for  all  purposes.  Jim  Lo- 
rentz  brought  her  the  quart  ink-bottle 
which  the  teacher  had  left  upon  a  win- 
dow, and  pretended  to  be  greatly  grieved 
when  she  would  not  accept  it. 

But  order  was  presently  restored,  the 
other  parts  were  given  out  and  the  re- 
hearsal was  adjourned.  \'anna's  brother 
James  was  named  as  one  of  the  boys  who 
were  to  annoy  the  little  girl  in  the  can- 
tata. \'anna  had  not  said  that  she  would 
not  take  the  part  assigned  to  her,  and 
James  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  speak 
first  on  this  occasion. 

When  at  ten  o'clock  the  gathering 
broke  up,  \'anna  had  not  said  the  words 
that  w^ould  lose  her  the  part  she  longed 
to  play  and  oblige  her  to  face  a  storm  of 
protests  and  remarks.  She  told  herself 
that  she  w^ould  speak  quietly  to  the  su- 
perintendent on  his  way  home,  but  he, 
contrary  to  her  expectations,  joined  the 
party  that  passed  the  post-office,  and  she 
had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  him. 

She  thought :  "James  will  tell  about  it 
at  home,  and  Father  will  say  we  can't  go 
anymore.  Then  James  will  tell  the  other 
school  children."  And,  hard  as  was  the 
prospect  of  being  shut  out  from  the  so- 
cial life  of  her  neighborhood,  that  was 
but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  em- 
barrassment of  refusing  the  part  and 
having  to  hear  all  the  remarks  of  her 
friends.  "If  James  tells  in  school.''  she 
thought,  "I  won't  be  there  to  hear  what 
is  said." 

In  silence  the  children  hurried  home. 
They  found  their  mother  waiting  for 
them.  In  answer  to  her  questions  \'an- 
na  said  that  she  had  been  assicfned  a  solo 


and  James  was  to  speak  a  piece  with 
some  other  boys.  Of  the  cantata  she  said 
nothing.  She  had  no  doubt  that  if  James 
did  not,  some  one  else  would  report  the 
character  of  the  entertainment  and  that 
she  would  incur  her  parents'  severe  dis- 
pleasure by  thus  misrepresenting  things, 
but  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  throttle  her  social  triumph 
with  her  own  hands. 

So  they  kept  on  going  to  the  meetings. 
James  had  grown  very  taciturn.  So  had 
\'anna.  They  followed  each  other  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  home  with  scarcely  a 
word. 

III. 

Thus  the  weeks  passed  by  and  the 
twenty-third  of  December  was  but  a  few 
days  off.  The  exercises  were  to  be  held 
at  that  early  date  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  similar  exercises  held  in  the 
churches  on  Christmas-eve. 

In  \'anna's  heart  hope  had  grown 
bright  that  her  parents  would  not  find  out 
until  it  was  over,  and  she  refused  to  think 
of  the  future.  Once  Mam  Wiegner  asked 
James  sharply:  "Do  you  know  your 
piece?  Say  it  to  me."  But  he  demurred 
that  he  did  not  know  it  and  that  one  could 
not  say  a  dialog  alone,  and  so  he  es- 
caped. \'anna  sang  her  angel-song  re- 
peatedly. Johnny  asked  for  it  often.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  the  wording  of  it 
that  gave  any  hint  of  what  accompanied 
it.  Nevertheless  Johnny  and  the  song 
promised  to  be  her  undoing. 

The  child  was  at  all  times  interested  in 
the  schoolhouse.  It  was  a  wonderland 
to  him.  He  had  begged  many  a  time  to 
go  there  with  his  brother  and  sister  and 
now  every  time  they  started  he  would 
ask  all  possible  questions  about  it.  Fin- 
ally his  mother  said:  *Tf  Father  will  take 
us,  we  will  go  to  the  Christmas  exer- 
cises." 

Mr.  Wiegnor  practically  never  went  to 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  an  entertain- 
ment. Vanna  had  felt  perfectly  safe  that 
her  parents  would  not  come  to  see  the 
cantata.  Here  was  a  new  complication. 
What  if  thcv  should  come  for   Johnnv's 


sakt 


The     child's     iovous     iteration: 


"We're  going  to  the  school,  we're  going 
to  the  school,  say,  Pap,  we  are  going?" 
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and  the  father's  quiet  answer.  "Yes,  if 
you  want  to  ^o,"  niarle  Vanna  reahze  that 
the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

But  if  at  first  she  felt  it  difficult  to 
withdraw,  she  now  felt  it  impossible. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  the 
children  hurried  thro'  their  chores  and 
away  to  the  schoolhouse  without  a  word 
about  the  uneasiness  that  lay  on  each 
heart.  \'anna  had  no  fear  that  she  would 
be  humiliated  in  public  by  her  father, 
and  when  they  were  once  in  the  school- 
house,  mingling  with  the  merry  crowd', 
the  shadow  of  the  last  six  weeks  melted 
quite  away.  She  watched  the  play  go  on 
with  breathless  interest.  It  was  only 
when  she  walked  out  from  behind  the 
improvised  curtain,  dressed  in  the  shim- 
mering white  gown  which  the  superin- 
tendent's wife  had  made  for  her.  her  long 
braids  opened  and  rippling  about  her  al- 
most like  a  garment  in  themselves,  that  a 
sense  of  her  undutifulness  rushed  over 
her.  She  stood  motionless ;  her  very 
heart  seemed  to  be  standing  still. 

Her  song  was  to  be  sung  without  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  old  Yost  to  prompt  her 
with  a  fiercely  whispered  "Sing"  before 
the  momentary  stupor  left  her  and  she 
sang. 

Quite  alert  now  she  searched  the  room 
as  she  sang.  It  was  very  full ;  even  the 
long  shelves  in  the  rear  served  as  roost- 
ing-places  for  forward  spirits.  Every 
inch  of  space  was  packed.  She  saw- 
many  admiring  eyes  turned  upon  her,  but 
her  parents  were  not  there. 

Her  fear  of  parental  displeasure  dis- 
appeared before  a  new  fear.  She  was 
sure  that  her  father  had  promised  John- 
ny to  take  him.  To  her  overwrought 
mind  no  commonplace  explanation  was 
possible.  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened ;  what  could  it  be  ? 

The  exercises  over,  \'anna  hurried 
home  so.  fast  that  James,  boy  tho'  he  was, 
protested.  The  old  dog  rose  lazily  from 
the  doorstep,  as  they  came  up.  Inside 
mother  sat  by  the  table  with  her  mend- 
ing. Father  was  reading  his  Tribune. 
The   baby's   clothes   hung   on   a   nail   in 


the  corner,  showing  that  he  had  been  put 
to  bed  as  usual. 

Vanna  couUI  hardly  believe  her  eyes. 
In  her  relief  she  nearly  burst  into  tears. 

She  kept  her  composure  with  an  ef- 
fort, answered  her  mother's  questions 
and  got  away  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  afternoon  James  met  his 
sister  midway  between  house  and  barn. 
"Say,  Van,"  he  said,  "Pap  knew  about 
that  Santa  Claus  two  weeks  ago." 

"How  do  you  know  he  did?" 

"Jim  Yost  says  he  came  into  the  post- 
office  when  they  were  talking  about  it." 

When  a  few  days  later  Miss  Jennie 
Ralston,  the  teacher,  was  telling  her  his- 
tory-class that  King  James  I  could  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  grant  the  Puritans 
permission  to  leave  England,  but  agreed 
to  wink  at  their  going,  she  was  much 
gratified  at  the  unusual  signs  of  atten- 
tion visible  in  James.  Later  that  day 
James  told  his  sister:  "I  guess  Pap 
thought  he'd  wink  at  Santa." 

But  for  \'anna  still  remained  the  mys- 
tery of  her  father's  broken  word.  Xo  one 
ever  referred  to  Santa  Claus.  Years  af- 
terward, when  two  difficult  l>Dys  caused 
\'anna  to  canvass  her  own  childhood  for 
solutions  to  the  ever  recurring  questions 
of  discipline,  that  almost  forgotten  epi- 
sode occurred  to  her.  She  appealed  to 
her  brother,  now  a  business-man  with  a 
thin  spot  beginning  to  show  on  the  back 
of  his  head.  "John,  you  have  such  an 
excellent  memory  oi  your  childhood.  Do 
you  remember  when  James  and  I  took 
part  in  a  Christmas-exercise  down  in  the 
old  schoolhouse?" 

"Yes,  perfectly.  You  sang,  'Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,'  and  I  used  to  beg 
you  to  sing  'Glory — high'st.*  " 

"Well,  how  was  it  that  Pap  did  not 
bring  you  and  Mam  to  the  schoolhouse 
that  night  as  he  had  promised  ?" 

"Why,  do  you  remember  the  little  red 
sled  Pap  made  for  me?  He  brought  it 
in  after  you  were  gone.  It  wasn't  paint- 
ed and  he  let  me  paint  at  it  right  on  the 
kitchen-table.  Then  I  didn't  want  to  go. 
I  suspected  Mother  was  in  the  secret. 
Anvway  she  did  not  say  one  word 
against  having  the  paint  on  tlie  table." 
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Historic  Buildings  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 

BY  CHARLES  R.  ROniCRTS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE    LEHIGH    COUNTY    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 

II. 

The  Rhoads  Homestead 


THE  substantial  stone  house  built 
by  Judge  Peter  Rhoads  in  1762 
still  stands  at  107  and  109  Xorth 
Seventh  street,  in  the  city  of  Allentown, 
a  short  distance  above  Linden  street. 

Peter  Rhoads  secured  his  education 
among  the  Quakers  and  returned  to  his 
native  township  (\Miitehall)  in  1761. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  began  build- 
ing this  house  on  the  site  of  the  new 
town,  called  Northampton,  then  being 
laid  out  for  Chief  Justice  William  Allen. 
The  paper  showing  the  cost  of  the  house, 
iyj  5s..  and  the  original  first-floor  plan 
are  in  the  writer's  possession. 

Those  who  worked  upon  the  house  or 
hauled  material  to  the  site  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Daniel  Horlacher,  x\nthony 
Meese,  Jacob  Brong,  mason,  Peter 
Yund,  Daniel  Rhoads,  Jacob  Kohler, 
Caspar  Sterner,  Jacob  Moor,  Philip 
Kugeler  and  James  Preston.  Material 
was  purchased  as  follows :  Lime  from 
Plenry  Funk  and  David  Deshler :  30 
pounds    of    nails    of    Blass    Boyer ;    17 


pounds  of  nails  were  bought  in  Bethle- 
hem, and  boards  from  Conrad  Colp.  The 
carpenters'  work  cost  £9.  the  joiners' 
work  £8  14s.  6d..  the  masons'  work  i6 
2s.  Shingles  and  cartage  cost  £3  5s.,  and 
hinges,  locks  and  other  iron  work  £2  14s. 

The  house  is  forty  feet  wide  and  thir- 
ty-five feet  deep.  The  plan  shows  the 
walls  to  be  two  feet  thick.  The  original 
oaken  front  door,  three  feet  eleven  inches 
wide,  is  still  in  place,  with  a  huge  lock 
and  a  large  brass  knob.  The  four  front 
windows  are  three  feet  three  inches  wide. 
The  hall  is  five  feet  wide,  and  from  it 
doors  open  into  the  adjoining  r<X)ms  and 
two  stairways  running  to  the  second 
floor  and  to  the  cellar.  There  are  four 
large  rooms  about  fifteen  feet  square  on 
each  floor,  each  with  its  own  small  fire- 
place, two  feet  broad  and  twenty-two 
inches  deep. 

The  northeastern  room  is  the  kitchen, 
in  which  is  the  large  fire-place  or  Kamin, 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep.  This 
was  connected  with  the  bake-oven  at  the 
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side  of  the  house.  The  rear  door  leading 
from  the  kitchen  was  ori<^inally  in  two 
parts,  upper  and  lower,  somethin^c^  that 
is  seen  only  in  very  old  houses. 

Around  all  the  rooms,  about  four  feet 
from  the  tloor,  runs  an  ornamental  mold- 
ing, and  that  in  the  hall  was  considered 
cxcei)tionally  fine.  The  floors  are  of 
broad  oaken  planks,  and  the  windows 
have  small  panes  of  glass.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  windows  is  that  they  are 
fitted  with  leaden  weights.  There  is  also 
a  large,  roomy  attic,  which  is  remem- 
bered as  the  receptacle  of  all  sorts  of  an- 
tiques. 

The  illustration  shows  the  house  as  it 
appeared  .  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is 
still  substantially  the  same,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  third  door  replacing  the 
northern  end-window  in  the  front  of  the 
house. 

The  front  room  on  the  right  was  used 
as  a  store.  Here  already  in  1768  Peter 
Rhoads  kept  a  general  store,  and  was 
taxed  in  that  year  two  pounds  as  a  shop- 
keeper. This  store  he  kept  until  his  death 
in  1814.  Of  his  journals  the  first  one  is 
missing,  but  number  two  is  in  the  writ- 
er's possession  and  is  very  interesting 
reading.  The  first  customer  recorded  on 
May  2,  1774,  the  first  entry,  is  ^lartin 
Derr,  who  purchased  two  ounces  of  tea 
at  ten  pence,  and  one  quart  of  molasses 
at  eight  pence.  Other  customers  on  the 
same  day  were:  AHchael  Jacoby,  Jacob 
Spiner,  John  Lamb,  Peter  Birgy  (who 
bought  a  silk  handkerchief  at  5s.  6d.), 
Aquila  Tool  (who  purchased  half  a  yard 
of  lawn  at  5s.,  tapes  at  4d..  and  sundries 
•for  his  maid  at  5s.  8d.),  Richard  Back- 
house, Peter  Weaver  and  Jacob  Acker. 

Among  other  customers  in  the  month 
of  May,  1774,  were  Henry  Kooken,  Val- 
entin Ritter,  Matthias  Albert.  Robert 
Young,  John  Shout,  Jacob  Yund.  George 
Leibert,  Jacob  Xewhard.  John  Lehr 
(who  bought  a  black  cravat  at  4s.  8d.), 
Adam  Weeder,  William  Beil,  David 
Haan.  Jacob  Henry,  John  Moll.  Eliza- 
beth Reitz.  John  Miller,  Jr..  John  r)arns. 
the  mason,  Andrew  Gongwear.  Mary 
Derr,  \"alentin  E\itzinger.  Peter  Linn. 
Adam  Shoemaker.  Geo.  Adam  Weaver 
(who  bought  a  Testament  at  five  shill- 
ings), Lawrence  Klein,  Sarah  P.rown  and 


Catharine  Mensh.  The  business  of  May, 
1774,  amounted  to  £73  i8s.  3d. 

Peter  Rhoads  was  born  in  Whitehall 
township  in  1737.  He  married  Sabina 
Kohler.  daughter  of  Jacob  Kohler,  of 
Egypt,  in  1762,  and  in  1763  occupied  his 
new  liome.  In  that  year,  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  Zion's  Reformed  congrega- 
tion, he  was  chosen  one  of  the  deacons. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  July,  1776,  and 
by  that  convention  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent Xorthampton  county  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  a  very  important  position. 
Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  1777  to  1781.  In  1784 
he  was  commissioned  president  judge  of 
Xorthampton  county,  and  served  as  such 
until  1791,  when,  under  the  constitution 
of  1790,  of  which  convention  he  was  also 
a  member,  he  was  commissioned  associ- 
ate judge  of  Xorthampton  county,  and 
served  as  such  until  1812.  Lehigh  county 
was  then  erected  and  he  was  appointed 
senior  associate  judge  of  this  county, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
making  a  total  service  on  the  bench  of 
thirty  years.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Xavigation  Company,  and 
was  the  first  burgess  of  Allentown,  in 
1811. 

His  son,  Peter  Rhoads.  Jr..  became  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  resided  there 
until  his  death  in  1S36.  when  it  descended 
to  his  children,  Stephen,  Juliana  and 
Maria  B.  Rhoads.  who  sold  it  on  March 
-5'  ^^73'  ^'^  Charles  Losch,  the  present 
owner. 

In  this  house  have  been  entertained 
many  famous  and  prominent  people. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Chief 
Justice  William  Allen,  his  son  James  .\1- 
len,  and  his  granddaughters  Anne  Penn. 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  Allen:  Oiief  Justice 
Tilghman.  Governor  James  Hamilton. 
Judge  James  Ihddle.  Joseph  Hopkinson 
(the  author  of  Hail.  Columbia).  Colonel 
James  Burd.  Samuel  Sitgrcaves.  General 
Daniel  Hiester.  and  many  others,  whom 
tradition  or  record  have  failed  to  men- 
tion. Having  stood  for  almost  a  century 
and  a  half,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  stand 
many  more  years  as  a  monument  to  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the  Revolution- 
ary patriot  who  reared  it. 
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Literary  Gems 

DIE    CHRISTBAEUME 

vox    L.    WURRKERT. 

Kclnen  Vogcl  hor<t  du  siiigen  draussen  auf  den  kalten  Baumen, 
Bicjie  nicht  iind  Kiifcr  summcn.     Aus  ist's  mit  den  Sommertraumcn. 
Aber  durch  die  Tanncnzweige,  durch  die  griinen  Fichtenkronen, 
Klingt  es  leis,  als  miissten  Engel  liebend  in  der  Xiihe  wohncn. 

Horch,  o  liorch  I  Die  Engel  singen  :  ''Grime  Kronen,  griine  Zweige, 
Seid  bereit,  each  einzustellen  zu  der  Weihnacht  Himmelreiche  I 
Seid  bereit,  viel  bunte  Lichter,  gold'ne  Frucht  und  Glanz  zu  trageni 
Kinderherzen,  Engelherzen,  vverden  euch  entgegen  schlagen.*' 

CHRISTMAS-TREES 

TRANSLATION    BY    H.    A.    S. 

Not  a  bird  is  now  heard  singing  in  the  trees  so  cold  and  bare; 
Not  a  bee  or  bug  is  humming.     All  our  summer  dreams  so  fair 
Have  an  end.     But  thro'  the  tops  of  fir  and  pine  the  breezes  sigh 
With  a  gentle  music,  as  if  loving  angels  lingered  nigh. 

Hear,  O  hear  the  angels  singing;  *'0  ye  boughs  of  living  green  I 
Be  ye  ready  to  adorn  the  merry,  lestive  Christmas-scene, 
Brilliant  lights  of  many  colors,  golden  fruits  and  gifts  to  bear  I 
Hearts  of  children  and  of  angels  throb  to  bid  you  welcome  there.*' 

CHRISTMAS-EVE   SEVENTY-FIVE   YEARS   AGO 

BY    "ONKEL   JEFF." 

Note. — This  poem  is  found  in  Onkcl  Jett"s  Reminiscences  of  Youth  and  Other  Poems,  en- 
titled "Christmas-Eve  Sixty  Years  Ago."  But  as  it  was  written  December  21,  1S91,  we  had  to 
change  the  title  and  th«  first  line  10  adapt  it  to  the  present  time. — Ed. 

The  storm  without  was  howling  five  and  seventy  years  ago. 
While  over  hilltops  bowling  sped  the  quickly  drifting  snow. 
The  windows  rattled  loudly  as  the  wind  swept  swiftly  by. 
While  in  the  kitchen  proudly  played  my  sisters,  brothers,  I. 

For  mother  was  preparing  each  some  Christmas  token  fair; 
F'or  us  children  she  seemed  caring,  as  we  pla>-ed  around  her  chair. 
The  floor  an  extra  scrubbing  had  received  the  day  before, 
And  the  stove  an  extra  rubbing,  where  it  stood  upon  the  floor, 

And  the  shoes  a  thoro'  greasing,  in  a  row  behind  the  door. 

All  things  looked  neat  and  pleasing,  as  they  ne'er  had  looked  before. 

We  romped  in  expectation  on  the  smooth,  uncovered  tloor. 

For  tomorrow  would  be  Christmas  —  this  I  knew  and  nothing  more. 

All  at  once  I  heard  a  tapping  at  the  window  near  the  door. 
As  of  some  one  rudely  rapping,  such  as  ne'er  I'd  heard  before. 
Like  a  chick  that  runs  to  cover,  to  my  tnother  then  I  sprung. 
Sore  affrighted  and  all  over  trembling,  to  her  skirts  I  clung. 

I  looked  and  saw  them  standing  at  the  window  near  the  door. 

Some  strange  creature-^,  hideous,  panting,  and  I  thought  I  heard  them  roar. 

Nc!W.  this  surely  is  Kriss  Kringle  (I  had  heard  of  him  before). 

For  I  heard  the  bells  now  tinkle,  as  they  stamped  upon  the  floor. 

Then  again  I  heard  them  rapping  loudly,  tliis  time  on  the  door — 
Rapping,  rapping,  loudly  rapping,  as  they  stamped  upon  the  floor. 
Then  they  opened  at  the  bidding  of  my  father,  stvrn  and  rude. 
Thro'  the  open  door  now  tlitiing.  and  before  my  mother  stood. 
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Were  tlu-y  (Jeinoiis,  rIio-is  or  hiiuian  r     I,  afTri^lircJ,  could  not  tell; 
That  tlu-y  were  not  crvntures  human.  tlii>  I  llioUKht  I  knew  quite  well, 
i  hvn  1   icit  my  heart  was  thrnhl.inj,'  as  it  ne'er  had  throbbod  before; 
'I  lu;y  my  jiuace  oi  mind  were  rrjbbi'i;^',  as  they  stood  there  on  the  floor. 

With  a  ])uiulle  of  lonj^  switches  they  struck  hard  upon  the  floor, 
Av,(\  I  thought  of  pho-ts  and  witches,  for  of  such  I'd  heard  before. 
Tliiii  of  me  they  both  demanded  that  I   say  my  eveninjj  prayer; 
Willi  such  fierceness  they  connnanded,  to  refuse  I  did  not  dare. 

Now  on  my  knees,  obcyiiifr  their  fierce  and  .stern  Cfmimnnds, 
I  wa>  soi)binf:(  fast  and  prayinj^,  with  my  raided  and  cla-^perl  liands. 
Then  with  nuts  and  shellbarks  rattling,'  on  the  hard,  uncovered  floor, 
With  the  others  they  kept  battlin^^  as  they  tried  to  j^athcr  more. 

I  c'un.i.^  closer  to  my  mother,  as  they  thra-hed  around  the  floor; 
And  I  thouL^ht  I'd  surtly  smother,  as  my  face  I  buried  more. 
Win  all  at  once  they  vanished  and  closed  the  double  door. 
And  then  my  fears  were  banished,  banished  to  return  no  more. 

l-'or  two  sisters  that  unnoticed  had  pone  out  some  time  before, 
\ow  rclurned  again,  I  noticed,  thro'  the  wide  and  double  door. 
This  explained  to  me  the  reason  why  with  us  they  would  not  stay, 
Rut  returned  in  proper  season,  when  the  ghosts  had  pone  away. 


'M  CAPTAIN  JONES  SKI  CHRISCH-KINDEL 


Capt.iin  Joseph  Jones  of  Pineviilc  was  lu-ad 
oNer  e.'.rs  in  love  with  prv-tty  Mary  Stollint^. 
lie  knew  tiiai  he  >tood  well  in  her  favor,  yet 
he  was  I.'.)  timid  to  "poi)  the  ciuestion*'  to  her 
and  a:k  her  to  become  his  own.  More  than  a 
sci.'ie  of  t-nu''^  he  harl  resolved  to  speak  of  the 
mon!tMt('n<  matter  at  the  very  next  opportu- 
m:\' ;  but  strant^e  to  sa>-.  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone  witii  the  dear  girl  his  tongue  seenied 
made  of  lead  and  he  could  not  utter  a  word  on 
the  subject,  .\fter  considering  long  and  care- 
fully how  to  go  abi>ut  this  thing,  a  bright  idea 
sud<leTily  v'.rnck  him  and  he  formed  a  plan,  the 
carryiiig  out  of  which  we  will  n<HV  let  him  re- 
late in  his  n\\  n  words. 

's  war  Owets  vor  Chrischtdag.  Teh  hab  mich 
.schee  s.iuwer  gebiKvirt  g'hat.  hab  en  t'nnkol- 
neie  Suln  a'g'hat  un  hab  so  schlick  ausgeguckt 
wic  en  liigeleis.a.  So  geh  ich  niwer  7U  der 
aita  Wittfr.ih  Stolling.  Sie  war'n  all/.anmia 
daheem  ;  dii'  Mannni  un  ihra  drei  Meed  hen  all 
urn  da  OfT.i  rum  g"hockt.  Wie  ich  in  die  Schtuh 
kumm.  d  t  fanea  die  Sally  un  die  Kitty  a'  zu 
lach.t  wic  all  m.\  Guts. 

"Well  nat!."  hen  sie  g'saat.  "ilo  is  meiner 
Sechs  der  Joe  I  Wen  mer's  net  g's.iat,  er  dect 
nocli  knnujia  don  Owet?"     . 

Ich  war  ganz  verschtaunt.  ''Was  is  h.-;. 
Sall>  ?  Was  bet  ihr  vun  mir  /u  sohwvt/a 
g'hat?"  haw  ich  g'frogt. 

"l-.i,  die  Mary  hot  en  Hinkelbee  iwer  die 
Dihr  gelegt.  Joe.  un  do  bi-icht  du  glei  drui"  r«i- 
kunmvt.  Ich  will  (ii>ch  wetta,  sie  hot  geuis-t. 
dass  tlu  kunmia  wit!" 

Die  Mary  is  feierrot  im  G'sicht  warra. 
".^cluvvt;;  doch  ken  so  l)ununheeta.  S.ally."  ho* 
sic  g'saat.  "An  so  eppes  haw  ich  jo  g.ir  net 
gedenkl." 


A    SF.I.KCT    SrOkY    -AS    TOI.D   l;V    Till;    Hr.KO    HIMSKLF. 

"l-egels    juseht    net.    Mary,"    hot    die    Kitty 


a  L'..ing.i.  "Ich  hab's  jo  selwer  g'sehna  wie  du's 
i!e(luh  ho-^cht.  Der  Joe  is  's  erscht  druf  rei 
kununa.  un  der  gebt  dei  Mann  nau.  so  schur 
.1.^  ei)pes." 

Nan  het  ich  en  Ch.ince  g'hat  for  grad  raus 
/.n  phunps.i  ip.it  iler  Frog,  cb  sic  mich  dann 
wot  f(.r  tn  .Mann;  awer  die  Mary  ho:  sich  so 
g'sch.nnt.  dass  ich  sic  gedauert  hab.  un  ich  hab 
ah  werklich  's  Ilerz  net  g'hat.  for  eppes  zu 
saga.  Ich  krig  mer  awer  'n  Schtuhl.  hoi's 
llinkelbee  rutmi  r  \un  der  Dihr  un  schieck's  in 
da  T.scli.'icketsaek. 

'Was  (ler  r.etivl  wit  du  dann  mit  deni  alia 
Knooha  im  S;uk.  (^iptain?"   frogt  die  >Ian-. 

■L'fhewa  will  ich  en  so  lang'ich  leb.  as"  en 
Cluischikind.  I  \  um  schenschta  Medel  in  ganz 
i*meville."  Wir  ich  ties  g'saat  hab.  is  sie  als 
nt>eh  roier  w.irra. 

X.iu.  CapM-.n.  sch.imscht  du  dich  d.ann  net. 
su  eppes  /u  s.iira.-"  Un  do  hot  sic  mich  so 
schelms-cli  a'lie-tuki.  dass  's  nier  ganz  warm 
um  .s    I  ler/   u  irr  I   is. 

•Joe."  s.k:t  tM  .lie  S.illy,  "uau  muscht  du  der 
.M^.ry  awer  .th  en  C  hri^-htkindel  gewa.  das  sie 
uiluwa  ka!J!i  *«»  loni;  .i*;  sic  Icbl." 

■Wie  ich  jung  war."  h-.t  no  die  alt  Frah 
a'g  tar,.>a.  'd..  hen  nur  als  uf  Chrischtdag 
1>A.-!  UTjscr  Nhtnmp  ufg'henkt— " 

i  i.  M.mtm."  v.t-.-,  ,ho  Meed.  'Ver  werd 
dmn  -o  Ik,  ma  M.,nn>kerl  vun  Schlrimp 
schwrt/a-  Sir  hrn  gcmcrnt.  dcs  war  arc  im- 
polite. \v\  v'li  i:.»tj/  f.i:  w.irra. 

•Ac!.,  tiddlc^tick^!*  vngi  die  M.immJ.  uire- 
duhhg.  K^-M  vu'T  d  vh  wcp  mil  eira  dumnia 
.\..t,Mn<  xm,  ..IS  mor  vohwetza  darf.  \Va<:  i^ 
.lu.r.  d.  ler-  dr,n  w ann  mcr  vun  Schtrimp 
sehNvet.M        Auor   h.  tt^udag  woUa  die  Leit   so 
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fei  sei  un  so  polite,  dass  sie  sich.  scliamma, 
eppes  bci'm  rechta  Xama  zu  heessa,  un  sin 
doch  ken  Dreck  besser  wie  sie  vor  Alters  wara. 
Wie  ich  so  jiing  war  wie  du,  Mary,  d(j  haw  ich 
als  owets  mei  Schtrimp  iirVhenkt,  un  margcts 
war'n  sie  als  voll  Chrischtkindelcher." 

Die  Meed  hen  widder  gelacht,  dass  'na  die 
Aaga  iwergeloffa  sin. 

"X^'ever  mind  !''  sagt  die  Mary.  ''Der  Captain 
werd  tner  schun  eppes  gewa  for'n  Chri.-cht- 
kindel." 

"Gewiss,"  sag  ich.  "Was  ich  verscliprech, 
des  halt  ich,  do  kann.scht  dich  druf  verlossa. 
Ich  hab  dei  Chrischtkindel  schun  reddi.  Mary, 
awer  's  is  so  gross,  dass  's  'n  Dreibuschelsack 
nemmt  for's  halta.  Wann  du  mer  nau  ver- 
schprechscht,  dass  du's  dei  Lewa  lang  uiTiewa 
wit,  dann  solscht's  marga  frih  hawa." 

Do   is  mei   Hand,  ich 


sag  ich  zu  da  annera 
Ihr  hen   unser   Barga 


"All   right,   Captain  I 
verschprech's." 

"Xau,  Sally  un  Kitty, 
Meed,  "ihr  sein  Zeiga. 
g'heert." 

"Sel  is  recht,"  saga  sie.  "Mir  sin  Zeiga." 
Die  Mary  war  awer  doch  wunnerfitzig. 

"Ich  will's  gewiss  gut  ufhewa,  awer — was 
is's  dann  ?"  frogt  sie. 

"Xever  mind,"'  sag  ich.  "henk  juscht  'n  Snck 
naus  uf  die  Portsch,  eb  du  in's  Bett  gehscht, 
un  marga  frih  werscht's  schun  ausfinna." 

"Is  es  dann  schur,  dass  du  eppes  in  da  Sack 
duscht,  wann  ich  'n  ufhenk?  Du  wit  mich  ver- 
leicht  juscht  fuhla." 

"Gewiss  net.  Ich  duh  eppes  nei.  awer  du 
muscht's  no  b'halta  so  lang  as  du  lebscht,  wie 
du  verschprocha  hoscht." 

"Well,  ich  bin  so  gut  as  mei  Wart.  Ich  denk, 
du  deetscht  mer  nix  a'bieta,  was  ne*  Ufliewas 
wert  wiir." 

So  hen  mer  noch  'n  bissel  weiter  geplaudert. 
Iwer  dem  is  die  alt  Frah  uf  ihrem  Schtuhl 
ei'g'schlofa,  un  wie's  neina  g'schlaga  hot,  haw 
ich  gut  Xacht  g'saat  un  bin  grad  heem  ganga. 

Ich  hab  gewart  bis  noch  halb  Xacht.  bis  ich 
schur  war,  dass  sie  an*s  Stollings  nau  all  im 
Bett  wara;  dann  geh  ich  widder  nut  un  schleich 
ganz  sachta  darch's  hinner  Gartadihrle  nuf 
noch'm  Hans.  Schur  genunk,  do  henkt  en 
gros.ser  Mehlsack  uf  der  hinnera  Portsch.  Er 
war  mit  ma  Schtrick  am  a  Balka  feschtgemacht 
un  hot  so  hoch  g'hanga,  dass  mer  net  handig 
hot  neikumma  kenna  ;  awer  ich  war  geditermt. 
mich  net  ausduh  zu  lossa.  Ich  nem  en  paar 
Schtihl  un  schtell  sie  uf  die  Bank,  krattel  nuf 
un  loss  mich  n6  ganz  sachta  am  Schtrick  nun- 
ner  in  da  Sack.  Wie  ich  awer  drin  war.  fangt 
er  a'  hi'  un  her  schwinga  un  schlagt  die  Schtihl 
vun  der  Bank  runner.  Sel  hot  'n  ferchterliche 
Zucht  gemacht,  doch  is  schcint's  Xiemand 
wacker  warra  as  juscht  der  gross  Hund._  Der 
hot  a'g'fanga  im  Hof  rumschpringa  wie  net 
g'scheit  un  hot  geact  as  wann  er  alios  verreissa 
wot.  Er  hot  iwerall  rumg'schnutTelt.  un  ich 
hab  mich  im  Sack  zamnia  gedrickt  un  so  ruhig 
g'halta  wie  en  Meisel.  Ich  hab  net  getraut 
mich  zu  verrcga.  woga  dem  aha  Schwornotor  ; 
's  war  mer  ah  bang,  der  Schtrick  dt?et  verreissa 
un  ich  deet  runner  falla — no  het  er  mich  g'hat. 


Iwer  a  Weil  hot  er  sich  gedischtert,  awer  mir 
is  die  Zcit  bal  gar  schtcrns  lang  warra.  's  war 
'n  wieschie  kalte  Xacht,  un  wann  ich  net  so 
heess  in  die  Mary  verliebt  gewest  war,  dann 
war  ich  meiner  Sechs  verfrora,  eb  der  Dag 
kumma  is.  Ich  bin's  let^cht  ganz  kalt  warra 
un's  war  ken  Placka  an  meim  ganza  Leib  meh 
warm  as  juscht  grad  mei  Ilerz. 

So  is  about  'n  Schtun  druf  ganga.  Wann  ich 
net  als  an  die  Mary  gcdenki  her.  dann  het  ich's 
gar  net  aushaha  kenna.  Dann  fihrt  der  Schin- 
ner  den  alta  Mingo  ruf  uf  die  Portsch.  Der 
fangt  nau  a'  um  mei  Sack  rum  zu  schnuffla 
un  'n  Jacht  zu  macha,  as  wann  er  'n  Fuchs 
ufg'schpiert  het.  "Wau !  waul  waul"  is  's  Ge- 
blatT  widder  abganga.  Glei  fangt  er  a'  gega  da 
Sack  nuf  zu  t^chumpa.  "Pack  dich.  Mingo  I" 
haw  ich  gekrischa.  frcilich  ganz  leis.  d.iss  mich 
jo  Xiemand  im  Haus  heera  dect ;  awcr  er  hot 
juscht  noch  arger  gebrillt.  "Wit  du  nau  ruhig 
sei,  du  Schlingell''  krcisch  ich  noch  lauier. 
for  's  war  mer  dootbang.  er  mecht  bcissa  un 
verleicht  ergets  Halt  packa  an  mer.  wu  ich's 
net  gleicha  deet :  awer's  hot  nix  gebatt,  er  hot 
in  eem  Schtick  fart  gedobt.  Ich  hab's  no  mil 
guta  W.^t  geprowirt  un  hab  'm  ganz  feischtie- 
lig  gepirta:  awer's  war  all  for  ewaviel.  Er  is 
uf  der  Wacht  gebliwa  un  hot  die  ganz  Xacht 
fart  g'haust.  Ihr  kennt  mer's  glawa.  d^'^s  iJ. 
froh  war,  wie  ich  die  Hahna  mol  hab  kreha 
heera,  un  wie  der  Dag  endlich  kumma  is. 
Wann  ich  en  Schtun  langer  in  sellem  Sack 
bleiwa  het  missa,  ich  glaab  wahrhafiig  net. 
dass  ich  meh  lewendig  rauskumma  war. 

Die  alt  Mrs.  Stottling  war's  Erscht.  wu  uf  die 
Portsch  kumma  is.  Der  Hund  hot  sie  gewecki 
g'har. 

"Was  der  Deihenker  hot  dann  der  Joe  in 
der  Mary  ihra  Sack  g'schafft?"  sagt  sie.  " 's 
muss  eppes  Lewendiges  sei.  schunscht  deet  der 
Mingo  net  so  wiescht  a'geh." 

Sie  is  no  widder  in's  Haus  un  hot  da  Meed 
gerufa.  Bal  kumma  sie  all  uf  die  Portsch  un 
begucka  den  Sack  hinna  un  vorna.  hen  sich 
awer  net  getraut  en  a'zurega. 

"Was  der  Dickens  kann  do  drin  sei?"  froj?t 
die  Mary. 

"  's  is  schur  eppes  Lewendiges."  sagt  die 
Sally. 

"Kum.  Sally,"  sagt  die  Kitty,  "mer  wolla 
den  Sack  mol  losmacha  un  langsam  runner 
lossa." 

"Awer  basst  uf.  dass  ihr  *m  net  weh  dut.  un 
dass  es  net  raus  schpringt!"  sagt  die  Mar>-. 
"Gehscht  zurick.  Mingo!"  Der  Hund  i<  all 
dieweil  drum  rum  gekantert  un  's  war  gut  tor 
mich.  das^  sie  'n  net  beigvlosst  hen.  Vum 
Rau<schpringa  war  ken  G'»"bhr,  ich  war  ganz 
schteif  g'frora. 

Die  7 wee  Meed  schteiga  vA  die  Bank,  macha 
da  Schtrick  los  un  los-i  da  Sack  ganz  sachta 
runner.  Xo  hen  die  Wcibsleit  awcr  die  .Xaga 
nfgerissa,  wie  ich  aus  'm  Sack  gekrawolt  bin. 
Ich  war  vun  K-tp  lu  Fus.s  mit  Mchlschtaab  gc- 
pudort  un  die  Zeh  hen  mer  g'schnattert  vor 
Kelt. 
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"Mei  Lebdag  nocii.imol !"  kreischt  ,!jo   M.irv  .K-ct.     Die  Marv  hot  ah  mitgclacht,  no  sagt  sie 

un    schlagt    die    Hand    owig    'i:i    Kop    /.imm.l.  k-hi/    fr«.indlich:    -Well,    Joe,    ich    schtick    zu 

s  IS  JO  dcr  Captain   sclwi-r."  niciiii    15ar;^'a!"  is  awcr  doch  widder  ganz   rot 

''J3.,  ja,   Mary."   sag  ic!i.   "ich   hiii   's   <clvvt-r,  w.rra.      Sic   hot    so    hibsch    geguckt,    dass    ich 

dti  Chrischtkiiidel,  was  du  b'halta  wit,  ^o  lau^  widdcr  utgx'daht  war,  wann  ich  zu  ma  Eiszappa 

du    lebscht."      Ich    hab   all    iwcr    K^rluttrlt    ini  K'trma  K'<*\Vi-st  wiir. 

schier  nimme  schwetza  keniia.  H.il  noch  scllem  Chrifchtdag  Marga  hen  mer 

Die   Schwe^rhtra   hen   <ich  g.in/  InirkliK'  ^c-  g'hcic-rt,  die  Mary  un  ich.  un  sitter  sellem  sin 

lacht    iwer    mci    Schtncch    tm    kM-tnccTit.    nan  incr  div  nhcklichschia  Lcit.    Es  hot  mich  noch 

wotten  sie  ah  jeda   Chrischtdag  O-.vft   'n  Sack  ken  tcni')!  gercit,  das?  ich  for  sie  in  'n  Mehl- 

ufhenka,    dass    en    M.inii    for    sie    iiei'M-hluppa  sack  g'-chhipt  un  schier  gar  verfrora  bin. 

WORSHIPING    THE    INFANT    CHRIST 
i!V  p.isnnr  KKMN.M.n  liy.v.yv.  iSii. 

Brightest  and  br^t  of  the  sons  of  the  morning, 

Dawn  on  onr  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid. 
Star  of  the  I-'a^t.  the  hori/'in  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew-drops  are  shining; 

Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall. 
Anccls  adore  him.  in  slumber  reclining. 

Maker  an<l   .Monarch  and  Savior  of  all. 

Say.  shall  we  \ield  him  in  costly  flevotion 

Odors  of  I"(lom  and  ofTerings  divine, 
Gems  of  the  mountain  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 

Myrrh  from  the  forest  or  gold  from  the  mine? 

Vainly  we  ofl'er  each  am[de  oblation, 

Vairdy  with  gifts  would  his  i'avor  secure; 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration. 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  !)est  of  the  sons  of  the  morning. 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid. 
Star  of  the  East,  the  hori;^on  adorning. 

Guide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 

DIE    ANBETUNG    DES    CHRISTKINDES 

DEL'TSCHE    IF.DF.R.SF.TZUNG   VOX    11.    .\.    S. 

Schonster  und  bester  der  hinmilischen  Heere, 

Strahle  in  unsern  umnachteten  Siim. 
Morgenstcrn.  winkemi  aus  leuchtender  Sphare, 

Fi'ihre  zum  g<)ttlichcn  Kinde  uns  hin. 

Muss  bei  den  Tivrcn  im  Stalle  cs  liegcn. 

1st  doch  die  Krippe  von  Etigeln  umstellt. 
Staunetul  seh'n  sie  ihn  im  Schlummcr  sich  wiegen. 

Schopfer.  Beherr>cher  und  Hciland  der  Welt. 

Was  ist  d^<  Of)fer.  mit  dem  wir  er>;cheinen? 

Edoms  Gewiirze.  <o  lieblich  und  hold. 
Perlen  des  Meeres  sanunt  Edelgesteinen. 
Myrrhen  des  Waldcs  und  kostliclics  Gold? 

Bringen  umson<t  wir  die  herrlichstcn  Gaben, 

Dass  uns  dafiir  seine  Huld  ^ei  gewiihrt ; 
Nur  das  anbetende  Wcrz  will  er  haben, 

Liebcr  das  Mehen  der  .Armen  er  hort. 

Sch'>n<ter  und  bester  tier  hinmilischen  Heere. 

Strahle  in  unsern  unmachleton  Sinn. 
Mori^etistern.  winkend  an<  Kuchtender  Sphare, 

Fuhre  zuni  g»>iilichen  Kindc  uns  hin. 
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A  Merry  Christmas  to  You   All! 

THIS  is  the  greeting  we  wish  to 
put  into  the  month  of  "our  boy" 
as  we  send  him  forth  on  his  round 
to-day.  It  is  somewhat  premature,  to  be 
sure;  but  he  does  not  expect  to  see  you 
again  before  Christmas,  and  surely  he 
does  not  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
give  you  the  compHments  of  the  season-. 
''Better  early  than  too  late,"  you  know. 
His  wallet  is  supplied  with  dainties 
specially  prepared  for  Christmas,  which 
we  hope  will  be  duly  enjoyed  by  all.  We 
regret  however  that  we  are  unable  to  of- 
fer you  quite  all  we  had  planned  and 
promised.  One  of  our  caterers  failed  to 
provide  v.hat  we  had  ordered  ;  one  article 
announced  in  last  month's  bulletin  is 
missing  from  our  repertory.  It  is  not  our 
fault,  so  pray  have  us  excused. 

A  Question   of   Growth   and   Gain 

With  this  issue  The  Pexxsylvania- 
Germax  completes  its  seventh  year.  In- 
stead of  coming  four  times,  as  it  used  to 
do  imder  Dr.  Croll's  regime,  or  six  times 
as  we  promised  when  we.  took  it  in 
charge,  it  has  visited  you  eight  times  dur- 
ing 1906.  Its  pages  have  been  enlarged 
by  one  half,  and  instead  of  the  288  which 
we  promised  we  have  given  you  440.  In 
other  words,  while  increasing  the  sub- 
scription-price by  one  half  only,  and  not 
even  that  for  those  who  took  advantage 
of  our  special  offers,  we  have  given  you 
almost  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
reading-matter  as  the  quarterly  used  to 
bring.  Of  the  quality  of  this  matter,  its 
increased  variety  and  attractiveness,  of 
our  widened,  scope  in  general  and  our 
symposiums  in  particular,  we  will  not 
speak  to-day. 

There  surely  has  been  an  increase  and 
a  growth  that  has  marked  a  decided  gain 
for  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  But 
whether  this  growth  has  also  marked  a 
gain  for  the  publishers,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent question.  We  may  as  well  be  frank 
and  say  outright  that  all  this  increase  of 
frequency  and  size,  of  variety  and  scope, 
to  us  has  been  a  sacrifice  and  a  risk.    We 


have  spent  much  time,  lalx>r  and  money 
in  our  efforts  to  make  the  magazine  larg- 
er and  better  in  every  way,  more  like 
what  we  think  it  ought  to  be  and  what 
our  patrons  may  expect ;  but  the  increase 
in  patronage,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  outlay. 
We  have  labored  in  hope,  but  our  hope 
is  still  deferred.  The  Pexxsvlvania- 
Germax  still  lives,  but  it  does  not  thrive, 
and  its  future  lies  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  it  is  so  faithfully  trying  to  serve. 

The  Pennsylvania-Germans  at  Allentown 
On  the  second  day  of  November  the 
Pennsylvania-German  Society  held  its 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  ^luhlenberg  College  at 
Allentown.  This  city,  like  Lancaster. 
Lebanon,  Harrisburg  and  Reading,  has 
twice  had  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
that  honorable  body. 

The  day  was  fair  and  mild,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  members  and  friends  was 
larger  dian  it  had  been  for  several  years. 
The  business-sessions  were  held  in  tlie 
College  chapel.  President  Haas  wel- 
comed the  visitors  in  the  name  of  the 
faculty,  and  E.  H.  Reninger.  Esq..  sub- 
stituting Mayor  Schaeffer,  tendered  them 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  Col.  Zimmer- 
man, of  Reading,  replied  to  these  greet- 
ings in  a  well  prepared  address,  dwelling 
briefly  on  the  notable  achievements  of 
our  German  pioneers  and  showing  that 
they  must  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  our  country's  history.  The  ad- 
dress of  Judge  Endlich  was  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  qualities  most  essential  to 
the  making  oi  good  American  citizens. 

Constitution  Unchanged — Historical  Papers 

Amendments  to  the  Society's  constitu- 
tion otVorod  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  nominating  committee  and 
preventing  the  immediate  re-election  oi 
members  of  the  executive  committee, 
were  laid  on  the  table  after  an  exhaus- 
tive discussion  by  Dr.  Schmauk.  of  Leb- 
anon, showing  how  much  the  Society's 
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work  would  be  impeded  by  the  change 
proposed.  The  membership  was  reported 
at  502,  47  members  havinp^  been  added 
during  the  year,  while  1 1  died.  The 
finances  of  tlie  Society  also  continue  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Benjamin  M.  Xead 
of  Harrisbur;^.  was  chosen  president,  and 
Dr.  G.  T.  Ettinger,  of  Muhlenberg,  and 
Prof.  John  Eyerman,  of  Easton,  were 
made  vice-presidents  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Dr.  X.  II.  Keyser.  of  Germantown, 
and  Dr.  William  K.  Sahm,  of  Pittsburg, 
were  elected  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

When  the  Society  reassembled  after  the 
noonday  lunch,  William  J.  Heller.  Esq., 
of  Easton,  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  "The  Gunmakers  of  Old  Northamp- 
ton," a  subject  new  and  richly  fraught 
with  historical  information.  Bishop  X. 
B.  Grubb  followed  with  the  early  history 
of  the  ^lennonite  church  in  Germantown, 
which  began  with  the  small  company  of 
Crefelders  who  in  October.  1683,  planted 
there  the  first  German  colony  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper 
the  bishop  presented  to  the  Society  a 
gavel  made  of  wood  taken  from  the  floor 
of  the  second  ^lennonite  church  in  Ger- 
mantown. built  in  1770.  which  wood  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  old 
country. 

A  Feast  of  Reason  and  Wit 

The  customary  afternoon  excursion  to 
points  of  interest  was  omitted,  but  the 
banquet  which  followed  in  the  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Allen  was  a  very  enjoyable 
affair.  Dr.  Ettinger  presided  as  toast- 
master  and  happily  introduced  the  speak- 
ers and  their  themes,  as  follows: 

The  Pennsylvania-German  as  I  Know  Him 
—Hon.  William  S.  Kirkpatrick,  LL.D.,  of  Eas- 
ton. 

The  Return  of  the  Native — Prof.  Joseph  H. 
Dtibbs,  D.D.,  of  Lancaster. 

Germanic  Contributions  to  American  Civili- 
zation— Prof.  Robert  K.  Buehrle,  Ph.D.,  of 
Lancaster. 

Are  the  Pennsvlvania-Germans  a  'Teculiar 
People"?— Rev.  George  W.  Sandt,  D.D.,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsvlvania-German  Reminiscences  in  Verse 
— Thos.'j.  B.  Rhoads.  M.D.  C"Onkel  Jetf), 
of  Boyertown. 

Pennsylvania-German  Wit  and  Humor — Oli- 
ver S.  Henninger,  Editor  Daily  City  Item,  oi 
.•\llento\vn. 


All  the  speeches  were  edifying  and  cn- 
tertaim'ng  to  a  high  degree,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  reprofluce  tlicni  all  in 
these  pages,  were  it  possible.  As  it  is  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  one  of 
them,  that  of  Dr.  Sandt.  and  we  feci  sure 
that  all  our  readers  will  peruse  it  with 
j)leasure  and  profit. 

Plea  for  a  Penna. -German  Anthology 

An  important  matter  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  this  connection  was  the  motion 
made  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Duehrle,  of 
Lancaster,  to  make  a  collection  of  Penn- 
s}lvania-German  literature,  prose  and 
verse,  in  suitable  form  for  preservation. 
The  proposal  was  not  new  :  it  was  made 
three  years  ago  at  Lebanon,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed  to  take  suit- 
able action  upon  it.  P>ut  for  reasons 
which  we  can  only  surmise  that  commit- 
tee failed  to  make  a  report. 

At  our  request  Dr.  Buehrle  has  sub- 
mitted his  plea  in  the  form  of  a  short 
contribution  which  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  We  hope  this  plea 
will  rouse  the  attention  of  all  who  love 
our  vernacular  and  desire  to  sec  it  per- 
petuated, as  it  desers-es  to  be,  in  a  literary 
monument  of  its  own.  There  is  a  mass 
of  dialect  writing  afloat  in  books  and  per- 
iodicals that  is  worthy  of  being  gathered 
and  preserved,  and.  as  Dr.  Buehrle  says, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  the  work  is 
to  be  properly  done.  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  Society,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  history  of  our 
people,  is  certainly  able  to  do  as  much 
for  their  dialect,  and  should  do  it. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  tiie 
preparation  of  the  desired  antholog}',  in 
our  opinion,  will  be  the  establishment  of 
fixed  rules  for  the  spelling  of  the  dialect. 
It  would  be  "confusion  worse  confound- 
ed" to  reproduce  all  those  things  as  they 
are  written  or  printed  now.  But  whitlier 
shall  we  look  for  a  proper  authority  to 
determine  the  literary  form  in  which  tlie 
peculiar  speech  of  our  people,  slowly  but 
surely  deteriorating  and  dying  out.  shall 
be  handed  down  to  our  posterity?  Our 
colunms  are  open  to  any  one  who  desires 
to  discuss  this  subject  further. 
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Clippings  from  Current  News 


A  New  History  of  Berks 
The  history  of  Berks  county  written  and 
published  by  M.  L.  Montgomery  in  1886  is  now 
l)eing  revi'-:ed  nnd  brought  up  to  time  by  its 
author.  It  will  reappear  in  two  quarto  vol- 
umes, one  of  which  will  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  genealogy  and  biography. 

A  Tablet  for  Conrad  Weiser 

A  memorial  tablet  in  memory  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  the  well  known  Inrlian  interpreter  and 
friend  of  the  red  men  in  Colonial  days,  will 
be  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Stichter 
building,  in  Reading,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  building  erected  by  him  about  1750. 

A  Marker  for   Elizabeth  Morgan's    Grave 

A  fine  Delaware-Indian  corn-mill,  or  mor- 
tar, 18  inches  wide  and  deep  and  weighing  550 
pounds,  has  been  placed  by  the  Northampton 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  in  the 
Easton  library  grounds  upon  the  grave  of 
Elizabeth  Morgan,  after  whom  Morgan's  hill 
in  Williams  township,  Northampton  county,  is 
named.  Elizabeth  Morgan  was  the  daughter 
of  a  peace-loving  Quaker,  and  tradition  sa\s 
that  she  abstracted  the  lead  from  the  weights 
of  her  father's  clock  and  gave  them  to  her 
soldier-lover,  Hugh  Bay,  for  bullets.  Her 
father  sent  her  to  Europe,  but  she  returned 
and  three  days  later  married  Hugh  Bay. 
After  three  years  she  was  widowed  and  then 
married  Dr.  Abel  Morgan,  brother  o\  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan.  When  Dr.  Morgan  had  died 
in  Philadelphia  she  bought  the  hotel  on  top 
of  Morgan's  hill,  where  for  years  she  offi- 
ciated as  arbiter  of  disputes  for  the  people  tor 
miles  around.  Local  tradition  says  that  when 
the  hearse  carrying  her  body  reached  the  gate 
of  the  old  burial-ground  in  Easton,  carriages 
of  mourners  were  still  coming  over  the  old 
Philadelphia  road  on  Lachenauer  heights. 

A  Veteran  Constable 

Kutztown  claims  to  have  the  oldest  constable 
in  point  of  service  in  eastern  Peimsylvania. 
He  is  Charles  Glasser.  who  has  held  that  office 
there  for  thirty-nine  consecutive  vears.  Mr. 
Glasser  was  born  June  7.  1827.  in  ^taxatawny. 
as  a  son  of  the  long  deceased  Jonathan  Glas- 
ser. 

Schwenkfelders   Lose  a   Royal   Patron 

By  the  recent  sudden  death  of  Prince  Al- 
brecht  of  Prussia,  a  member  of  the  German  im- 
perial family,  the  publication  of  the  Corpus 
Schzvcnkfcldianonim  has  sustained  a  severe 
blow.  Prince  Albrecht  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Hart- 
ranft,  the  editor  of  the  work  named,  had  be- 
come acquainted  thro'  Prof.  Heiner,  a  painter, 
and  the  prince  had  at  once  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  .American  scholar's  literary  en- 
terprise. .\t  his  suggestion  the  advance  sheets 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Corf>iis  were  forward- 
ed to  him  and  he  reail  them  thro',  warmlv  com- 


mending the  work  and  promising  to  aid  it  by 
all  means  in  his  power.  It  was  expected  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  Emperor 
William  himself. 

In  Honor  of  Thomas  Hovenden 

A  meeting  of  the  Montgomery  Historical  So- 
ciety was  held  November  3  at  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing to  honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hoven- 
den, the  painter,  who  lo-t  his  life  on  August 
14.  1895,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  old 
Quaker  meeting-house,  while  heroically  bu: 
vainly  trying  to  save  an  unknown  nine-year- 
old  girl  from  death  at  a  railroad-cro?5ing. 
Across  the  road  from  the  burial-ground  in 
which  his  remains  repose  is  the  Hovenden 
homestead,  where  his  widow  and  children  still 
live.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  al- 
most hidden  by  trees  and  shrubbery.  His  stu- 
dio was  destroyed  by  fire  August  i."?,  1901.  Hi? 
daughter,  Martha  Hovenden.  is  stud>-;na: 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Phil- 
adelphia. At  the  memorial  meetine  Harri-on 
Morris,  formerly  of  the  Academv  of  Fine  Arts. 
ga\e  an  address,  and  Rev.  E.  P.  H.  Pf^tteicher. 
of  Norristown.  read  a  paper  on  Mr.  Hovenden. 

He  Will  Be  Secretary  Houck  Now 

By  the  victory  of  the  Republican  ticket  at 
the  recent  State-election  Hon.  Henry  Houck. 
the  well  known  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  has  secured  the  office  of  Sta:e 
Secretary  of  Internal  Aff'airs.  To  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  many  friends  in  the  te.ich- 
ing  profession  and  outside  of  it  we  join  our 
own  with  a  hearty  good  will. 

A  Venerable  Sunday-school  Teacher 
The  eightieth  birthday  of  Miss  Caroline 
Fisher,  the  oldest  Sunday-school  teacher  in  the 
State,  was  celebrated  October  28  by  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Sunday-school  in  York,  whose  infant 
department  she  has  taught  for  sixty  years. 
There  have  been  periods  of  twentv  years  dur- 
ing which  she  has  not  missed  one  Sunday. 

Rededication  of  an  Old  Church 

The  Fir^t  Rotorined  church  at  Easton  was 
rededicated  November  11.  after  having  been 
remodeled  and  furnished  with  a  new  $5,000 
organ.  The  church  was  built  in  177^'  '^nd  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  was  used  as  a  hospital. 
which  Washington  r*r,d  T.-xfax^tte  visited. 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.'  W.  Richards,  of  Lanci^ter. 
nreached  the  dedicatory  ^ermon.  The  church 
has  been  cnlarc^ed  nnd  remodeled  several 
times,  but  the  original  wall  remains  unchmgcd. 

A  Spanish  Coin  of  1773. 
.-\nson  C.  Kistler.  oi  Lynnville.  Lehigh  coun- 
ty, while  husking  corn  found  a  Spanish  silver 
coin  minted  in  177.^  ♦'^"^l  ^'-'''y  well  preserved. 
.\  house  once  stood  near  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  a  gra\^yaril  is  near  by,  but 
nobody  know-j  now  who  lived  in  the  house  or 
who  is  buried  in  the  graveyard. 
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William  PI.  Liviiigood,  a  member  of  the 
Berks  county  bar  since  i860,  died  suddenly  in 
his  office  at  Reading  October  22.  He  was  born 
in   Womclsdorf  in    1837. 

Isaac  Smink,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of 
Shamokin,  died  there  October  21.  He  was 
born  in  Hanover,  Lehigh  county,  seventy-eight 
years  ago  and  had  been  living  in  Shamokin 
fort\-two  years. 

Rebecca  Hinkle,  widow  of  Jertmiah  Hinkle, 
died  October  23  at  Wilderville,  Mich.,  upon 
the  farrn  taken  up  by  her  husband  in  1835. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Waltham  and  she  was 
born  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  September  20,  1812. 
She  was  married  at  nineteen,  and  four  years 
later  she  and  hitv  family  moved  overland  in  an 
ox-team,  accompanied  by  Oshea  Wilder,  to 
Michigan,  where  each  pioneer  settled  upon  the 


spot  which  remained  his  home  until  death.  In 
those  days  Detroit  was  tiieir  nearest  tradinjj- 
P'^ini.  .\irs.  Hinkle  was  totally  blind  for  fifteen 
years. 

Abncr  K.  StaufTer,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Berks  county  bar,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  April  15,  186 1,  died  at 
Reading  November  4.  He  was  born  at  Boyer- 
town  October  11,  1836,  as  the  youngest  son  of 
Judge  John  StautTer.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  an  ex-councilman. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gerhard,  one  of  the  foremost  alien- 
ists in  Pennsylvania  and  a  former  superinten- 
dent of  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Harris- 
burg,  died  there  November  20.  He  was  64  years 
of  age.  His  fatal  illness  was  caused  by  pres- 
sure on  the  base  of  the  brain,  resulting  from 
exposure  to  a  rainstorm,  when  visiting  a  pa- 
tient in  Steelton. 
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Fonetic  Spelling  Again 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  whose  re- 
marks in  favor  of  simplified  spelling,  tlio  not 
by  him  intended  for  publication,  were  quoted 
in  onr  October  issue,  has  sent  us  another  com- 
munication on  the  same  subject.  He  makes  an 
earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  teachers  and  pupils 
already  overburdened  with  work,  and  we  take 
the  liberty  to  quote  again,  as  follows : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  men  of  letters  at  the 
,  head  of  the  new  movement  are  deeply  in  earnest  in 
the  matter,  and  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  some 
alterations  in  the  present  method  of  English  instruc- 
tion. The  old-fogy  spirit  which  has  so  long  controlled 
the  men  in  charge  of  our  higher  schools  nnist  event- 
ually give  way  to  more  progressive  ideas,  and  the  in- 
tended innovations  will  no  doubt  enable  the  coming 
generations  to  take  hold  of  the  English  language 
more  readily  and  in  less  time,  so  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  public  sentiment  will  overrule 
the  present  objections  against  a  change  of  spelling. 
The  proposed  changes  do  Ti.ot  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
language,  but  simply  aim  to  establish  a  method  by 
which  the  pupil  will  have  less  difficulty  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  thereof,  and  I  must  confess  I  fail  to  see 
why  there  should  be  any  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  rules  which  must  necessarily  make  the  work  of 
both  teaclier  and  scholar  easier.  .\s  stated  in  a  prev- 
ious letter,  it  is  nothing  but  a  prejudice  that  does 
oppose  the  new  method,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  present  move- 
ment. The  work  of  tlie  schoolroom,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  at  the  present  day  is  a  hundredfold 
more  arduous  and  trying  to  the  puinl  than  it  was  even 
fifty  years  ago,  and  J  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  lessen 
the  strain  on  both  pupil  an<l  teaclier  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  can  not  be  that  our  higher  scliools  aim  at 
simply  turning  out  graduates  uith  minds  stored  with 
a  heterogeneous  jumble  of  book-knowledge  that  adds 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  their  equipment  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  altho  it  must  be  admitted 
that  too  many  of  our  liigher  institutions  of  learning 
vie  with  each  other  in  crannning  the  pujiil  with  much 
useless  knowledge — a  fact  frequently  observed  among 
those  who  ha\e  carrietl  oiT  the  highest  honors  at 
school,  after  they  come  to  engage  in  the  great  battle 
!  of    life.      This    being    tiie    case,    why    oppose    even    the 

I  smallest     attempt     to    improve    or    simplify    the    curri- 

;  culum   of   the    schools?      Fortunately    the    •<trom;cst    op- 

!  position   to   the   fonetic   form  is   found   among  the    Eng- 

lish,   who    we    all    know    do    not    furnish    the    best    or 
purest    examples    of    English    speech;    hence    their    in- 


fluence is  not  very  likely  to  place  any  serious  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  adopting  the  new  method.  The 
English-speaking  public  in  general  is  evidently  Tcz'.y. 
or  soon  will  be,  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  mcr. 
are  seeking  the  change,  and  John  Dull,  in  spite 
prejudices,  will  have  to  abide  by  the  world's  dt  - 
on  this  point.  The  present  age  is  entirely  too  pro- 
gressive as  well  as  aggressive  to  permit  itself  to  be 
hampered  unnecessarily  by  obsolete  methods  and 
notions  which  have  no  foundation  in  reason  or  com- 
n  on  sense,  ^nd  the  sooner  the  dictum  of  autboritv  i« 
accepted  the  better  for  all  who  are  trained  in  the 'use 
and  practise  of  the  English  language.  Xo  one  cr.n 
accuse  the  advocates  of  fonetic  spelling  of  seeking 
notoriety  in  the  new  departure,  and  therefore  no  one 
should   hinder  its  achievement. 

A  More  Radical  Spelling-Reformer 
It  may  appear  presumptuous  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-"Dutch"  editor  to  meddle  so  much  with 
English  spelling,  but  here  is  another  communi- 
cation along  the  same  line,  written  by  a  much 
more  radical  reformer  than  the  writer  just 
quoted.  He  is  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster, 
whose  plea  for  a  Pennsylvania-German  an- 
thology appears  on  another  page  of  this  num- 
ber. His  contribution  itself,  being  spelled  as  he 
wrote  it,  is  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  the  per- 
sonal letter  which  accompanies  it.  he  says : 

As  you  will  see,  sum  words  ar  spelt  differently 
from  tiie  usual  wav.  If  circumstances  wii  allow.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  hav  my  speiint;  followed  in 
print,  as  I  believ  this  is  the  only  consistent  cours  tor 
writc;rs  who  desire  simplitied  speling  to  be  bro':  about. 
1  thiiik  that  the  pres  should  not  deny  this  privilege 
to  writers  who  so  request,  because  doine  so  d^xs  not 
commit  the  publication  to  the  simplitied  st^Iinjt.  It 
simply  gr.mts  the  freedom  that  must  be  pranied  if 
tlie  peple  at  lirge  ar  to  becura  familiar  with  simpli- 
ticd  speling.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  other  cours 
pursued  by  those  in  charge  of  newspapers  and  other 
publications  is  a  species  of  tyranny  v^hich.  ot  cours, 
ycu  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of. 

A  reference  at  the  top  of  his  letterhead 
shows  that  Dr.  Buehrle  follows  the  amended 
spellings  given  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  and 
Webster's  International.  These  involve  srrcater 
changes  than  are  recommended  by  the  Simpli- 
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fled  Spelling  Board,  whose  list  of  three  hun- 
dred words  has  lately  roused  so  much  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Buehrle  intimates  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  simplified  forms  lies  largely  in  the 
hands  of  editors  and  publishers,  and  he  calls 
upon  these  to  give  the  reformers  a  fair  show. 
No  doubt  he  has  good  reason  on  his  side  in 
saying  so.  But  editors  and  publishers  also  are 
human  and  often  disponed  to  regard  the  tastes 
and  wishes  of  the  reading  public  in  preference 
to  their  own.  And  frequently  the  reaT  power 
"behind  the  throne  in  the  editorial  office,  the 
final  arbiter  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  is  the 
proof-reader,  to  whose  judgment  the  editor 
himseir  is  apt  to  bow  deferentially. 

Simplification  Slow  But  Sure 

This  agitation  for  simplified  spelling  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  About  fifteen 
years  ago  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  of  Xcw  York, 
who  afterwards  published  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, sent  out  a  list  of  revised  spellings  and 
rules,  substantially  the  same  as  those  now  of- 
fered the  general'  public,  to  editors,  authors, 
teachers  and  business-men  thro'out  the  coun- 
try, requesting  them  to  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  use  these  forms  instead  of  the  old 
ones.  Upon  receipt  of  three  luindred  such  ac- 
ceptances Funk  and  Wagnalls  would  adopt  the 
revi.^ed  spellings  in  all  their  own  publications. 
The  fact  that   they   did  not  then   adopt  them 


showed    that    the    required   number   of   accept- 
ances were  not  received. 

We  menti«jn  this  fu;ile  eftort  to  warn  the 
spelling-reformers  that  they  must  not  expect 
to  gain  their  ends  in  a  few  months  or  a  x-er-.r. 
The  people  at  large  are  conservative  in  the 
matter  oi  spelling,  and  we  must  confess  that 
we  ourselves  are  somewhat  reluctant  to  accept 
all  the  changes  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
recommends.  But  tho  we  have  no  KitUusmin- 
istcr  and  no  X'ational  Academy  to  dictate  in 
the  matter,  tho  the  molding  of  our  ortho-jraphv 
must  be  left  to  the  people  itself,  we  fee!  confi- 
dent, a«;  we  have  declared  before.  :h->i  the 
cause  of  spelling-reform  is  bound  to  triumph 
in  the  end.  and  that  teachers  and  learners  of 
English  will  alike  rejoice  in  the  relief  thereby 
assured  them. 

Wanted:    Dotterer's   Perkiomen   Region 

A  subsciber  makes  inquiry  about  t;;e  maga- 
zine entitled  *"The  Perkiomen  Region,  Past  and 
Present."  which  was  published  by  the  hte 
Henry  S.  Dotterer  in  three  volumes,  the  first 
extending  from  September.  i8»>4.  to  August. 
1S95.  the  sec<.)nd  from  April  15.  1899.  to  March 
15,  1900.  the  third  from  May  i.  1900.  to  April 
I.  1901.  Any  reader  having  these  volumes  and 
willing  to  dispose  of  them  will  confer  a  great 
favor  by  stating  his  address  and  the  price 
asked  to  the  publisher  of  The  Pexxsylvania- 
Ghrman. 


Genealogical  Notes  and   Queries 

This  department  is  open  to  all  our  subscribers.      Contributors  will  please  state  their  questions  and  inforn-.a- 
tion  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  possible,  being  particularly  careful  in  writing  names  and  dates. 

This  department   will   hereafter  be   in   charge   of    Luther  R.  Kelker,  State  Archivist  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who 
has   kindly    consented    to    answer    genealogical    queries    submitted  by  our  readers. 


Who  Was  Tamar  Mickley? 
Among  the  papers  left  by  my  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Meredith,  born  Phoebe  Bradshaw, 
is  an  old  letter  which  I  have  copied  with  the 
hope  that  perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Pkxx- 
SYLVANiA-GER.\t.\N  may  be  able  to  give  me  some 
information  of  her  friend.  Tamar  Mickley.  who 
wrote  this  letter.  My  grandmother  lived  in 
Buckingham  township.  Bucks  county.  Pa., 
about  a  mile  east  of  Doylestown.  What  was 
Tamar's  maiden"  name?  Whom  did  she  marry? 
Did  little  Ann  grow  to  maturity  and  leave  de- 
scendants? 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Greensburg.  January    12.    i8or. 
Dear  Miss   Phoebe  Bradshaw : 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  let  thee  know 
that  I  am  in  health  at  present  and  I  hope 
these  lines  may  find  thee  in  the  same.  I 
am  not  sorry  that  I  came  here  to  this  soli- 
tary place  as  you  called  it.  I  find  myself 
happy  and  contented  here,  and  I  wi^h  thee 
better   than   myself.      If   possible    give    my 


love  to  father  and  mother  and  brothers. 
I  must  inform  thee  that  Mary  Kinsey  has 
had  the  small  pox  very  light,  she  has  been 
very  hearty  since,  she  is  very  tat.  but  is 
little.  I  must  inform  thee  that  I  was  mar- 
ried December  the  25th.  1790.  and  lived 
since  in  Greensburg  town.  We  have  one 
daughter,  three  months  and  one  week  old. 
We  call  her  .\im.  She  is  a  line,  hearty 
child  and  I  have  been  very  hearty  since 
I  came  to  Westmoreland  county.  Plea-e 
to  send  me  an  answer  to  Bethlehem  and 
I  will  scA'in  receive  it.  for  my  husb;ind  will 
be  there  this  month  and  next,  no  more  at 
present.  I  remain  ihy  friend  and  well 
wisher.  Tamar   Mickley. 

P.  S.— I  left  some  few  things  with  theo. 
please  to  sell  them,  or  give  them  away  for 
I  shall  never  see  them  mr»re. 

Mv  parents  are  in  health  and  are  doine 
well. 

Annie  M.  Fretz. 

Sellersville,  Pa. 
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Our  Book-Table 


Any  book  or  pamphlet  reviewed  in  these  columns  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  ManaRcr  of  The 
Pennsylvania  German  on  receipt  of  the  publisher's  price.  Postage  must  be  added  when  it  is  mentioned  sepa- 
rately. Any  other  book  wanted  by  our  readers  may  be  ordered  through  us  at  the  publisher's  price.  Inquiries 
will  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  answered. 


Valley  Forge.  A  Tale,  by  Alden  W.  Quimby. 
New  ^'ork :  ICaion  and  Mains.  283  pages 
i2mo.,  cloth  bound.  Price,  $1.25. 
We  have  read  this  tale  from  beginning  to 
end  with  unabated  interest.  We  were  attract- 
ed by  the  title  before  we  began  to  read;  for 
ever  since  when,  as  a  boy  of  nine  years,  we 
read  George  Lippard's  thrilling  story  of  the 
battle  of  Germantown  in  a  German  translation, 
tales  and  legends  of  the  Revolution,  especially 
those  relating  to  that  gloomy  winter  of  1777- 
'yS,  when  the  Continentals  lay  freezing  and 
starving  in  their  huts  at  Valley  Forge,  have 
had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  us.  It  was  there- 
fore with  the  expectation  of  a  treat  that  we 
took  up  this  story,  and  a  genuine  treat  it  has 
proved  to  be.  It  is  a  beautiful  love-story  deli- 
cately drawn  upon  the  historical  background  of 
the  stirring  events  that  transpired  from  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  to  the  evacuation  of 
Philadelphia  by  the  Brirish  and  the  removal  of 
the  Americans  from A'alley  Forge.  These  events 
are  narrated  with  careiul  detail  and  as  far  as 
possible,  with  historical  accurac}-.  There  is 
much  fme  description  of  places  and  scenery, 
which  shows  that  the  author  is  quite  familiar 
with  all  that  memorable  locality  in  which  his 
tale  is  laid.  The  career  of  Will  Tryon.  the 
spy,  up  to  his  capture  and  execution,  is  woven 
in  very  skilfully  and  adds  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  story,  which,  aside  from  its  merit  as  a 
piece  of  pure,  sweet  fiction,  is  well  worth  read- 
ing for  what  it  offers  of  historical  lore.  A 
half  dozen  pictures  of  houses  that  served  as 
headquarters  for  British  and  American  com- 
manders embellish  the  work. 
The  Arm  Most  Strong  and  Other  Poems.  By 
George  Keller  DeLong.  A  Sequel  to  The 
Pathos  of  Song.  Published  by  the  Author, 
Pennsburg.  Pa.  Price.  25  cents. 
In  this  pamphlet,  uniform  in  size  of  page 
and  binding,  with  The  Pathos  of  Song,  our 
aspiring  young  poet  has  collected  for  us  quite 
a  number  of  his  metrical  compositions,  includ- 
ing some  of  his  earlier  efforts.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  five  chapters:  The  .\rm  Most  Strong, 
Poems  for  the  Children.  Mottoes  and  Resolu- 
tions, Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Verses  of 
Love.  The  Arm  Most  Strong,  which  figures  as 
a  "title-role,"  is  peculiar  in  that  it  consists  oi 
thirty  fiour-line  stanzas,  all  of  which,  excepting 
the  last,  form  but  one  sentence,  and  each  of 
which  consists  of  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
realm  of  nature,  followed  by  a  simile  taken 
from  the  realm  of  mind.  How  much  merit 
there  may  be  in  this  unique  form  of  composi- 
tion, we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  Some  of 
the  author's  less  pretentious  poems,  such  as 
At  the  l-'ountain  'neath  the  Rock,  Indiviiluality. 
In  the  Woodland  Dell.  A  Cow-Slip  and  -\ 
Tribute  to  Mother,  have  appealed  more  to  our 


taste,  as  containing  good  poetic  sentiment  in  a 
form  more  easily  grasped.    We  are  constrained 
to  repeat  in  .substance  what  we  said  be.'ore  in 
reviewing  The  Pathos  of  Song:  that  Mr.  De- 
Long  has  the  making  of  a  poet  in  him.  but  his 
verses    contain    many    crude    expressions    and 
forced   rhymes,  which   are   so  many  blemishes 
and  must   be   eliminated  before  he  can   attain 
the  goal  of  his  praiseworthy  ambition. 
Old   Historic   Germantown.     An   Address  with 
Illustrations    Presented  at  the   Fourteenth 
Annua]   Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man   Society,  by   Xaaman    Henry   Keyser. 
D.D.S.     Lancaster,    Pa..    1906.      Reprinted 
from  Vol.  X\',  Proceedings  of  the   Penn- 
sylvania-German     Society.       Cloth-bound, 
gilt  top.     Price;  $1.62,  postpaid. 
In   the   preface   to   this   interesting  book  the 
author  says:  "This  little  volume  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  So- 
ciety.    It  is  not  intended  as  a  histor>'  of  Ger- 
mantown ;  its  purpose  is  rather  to  illu-trate  the 
German  influence  in  the  settlement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  most  unique  town  in    Pennsyl- 
vania, if  not  in  America."     The  chapters  treat 
of     Old     Historic     Germantown,    The     Early 
Homes,  The   F"irst  Mills.  Old-Time   Inns  and 
Taverns,  Schools  and  Educational  Institutions, 
The  Early  Churches  and  Early  Transportation. 
The    book   is    enriched   with    16   plates   and   a 
number  of  illustrations  in  the  te.xt.     The  edi- 
tion is  limited  to  300  copies. 
Boonastiel.     A  Volume  of  Legend,  Story  and 
Song  in   "Pennsylvania-Dutch,"  by  T.^H. 
Harter,    Editor    and    Proprietor    of    ""ihe 
Keystone  Gazette,"  Bellefonte,  Pa.     Cloth- 
bound.    $1.60,  postpaid. 
The    articles    contained    in    this    volume  — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  second  edition  —  were 
published  fTom  time  to  time  in  countr>--papers 
and  •^vell    merit    being    put    into    permanentlv 
available    form.     They   are    a   combination   oi 
fun  and  philosophy  and  teach  many  a  needed 
lesson  under  the  guise  of  humorous.^  laughter- 
evoking  description.    The  book  contains  almost 
250  pages  of  prose,  a  few  pages  of  poetry  and  a 
valuable  brief  historical  sketch  oi  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans as  a  people.     To  all  who  un- 
derstand and  can  read  the  vernacular  we  would 
.-ay :    Buy   the  book,  that   you  may  laugh   and 
grow  fat. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Oc- 
tober, 1006.  Vol.  IX,  Xo.  10. 
This  number  contains  the  report  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Xew  York  Public^  Librar>"  /or  tne 
year  ending  June  10.  1906,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  concerning  its  collection  of 
German-.-\merican  books  and  periodicals: 

"Public  attention  was  tirst  called  to  this  col- 
lection in  March.  190:;.  when  an  exhibition  of 
books,  manuscripts,  portraits,  etc.,  was  opened 
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at  the  Lenox  branch.  The  scope  of  the  collec- 
tion includes  history,  biography  and  geneak»c?y 
of  the  German  element  in  America,  the  literary 
and  scientific  books  produced  by  Germans  in 
this  country  (both  in  the  Knglish  and  German 
languages),  German  works  on  the  United 
States,  and  everything  about  the  various  rela- 
tions between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Until  October,  1903,  acquisitions  were  made 
only  by  pui  chase,  but  about  that  time  was  be- 
gun a  systematic  solicitation  of  gifts,  as  the 
want  of  a  special  fund  for  the  collection  allows 
but  a  slow  growth.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Schiller  centenary  in  1905  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  all  souvenir  publications  and  newspa- 
pers with  accounts  of  the  celebration  in  the 
United  States,  resultirig  in  a  collection  of  about 
100  souvenirs  and  over  200  newspapers.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  5S7  volumes  and  pamphlets 
beside  308  numbers  of  newspapers  were  re- 
ceived from  208  donors;  during  1904-5,  431 
pieces  and  38  newspapers  from  144  donors : 
during  1903-4.  568  pieces  and  26  newspapers 
from  122  donors.  The  gifts  came  from  122 
cities  in  31  States  of  the  Union  and  from  Can- 


ada, Germany  and  Austria.  The  principal  ben- 
efactors have  been  Mr.  Henry  Metzner,  of  New 
York,  and  Rev.  John  Rothcnsteiner,  of  Freder- 
icktown,  Mo.,  each  of  whom  has  donated  over 
200  pieces  since  1904.  Our  purchases  since  1903 
anioimt  to  275  titles,  which,  with  those  on  hand 
before  that  time  and  the  gifts  received  as  above 
mentioned,  give  us  now  over  2.000  titles  of 
German-Americana.  We  are  under  obligation 
to  many  German-American  papers  for  having 
printed  editorials,  articles  and  short  notices  of 
the  collection.  Mr.  Richard  E.  Helbig,  assist- 
ant librarian  in  the  Lenox  building,  has  given 
special  attention  to  this  department,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  collection  has  been  due  mainly  to 
his  zeal  and  energy." 

John  Wanamaker's  Book  News  Monthly  for 
November  contains  a  fine  three-color  frontis- 
piece, entitled  "Singing  the  Marseillaise  the 
First  Time,"  also  interesting  illustrated  articles 
on  "Ralph  Connor"  and  other  successful  Cana- 
dian writers.  The  Love  Affairs  of  Literary 
Men,  by  Myrtle  Reed,  are  continued,  the  third 
chapter  treating  of  Samuel  Johnson. 


What  Pennsylvania-German  Writers  Are  Doing 


An  Indefatigable  Historian 

Such  is  Dr.  L  H.  Betz,  of  York,  Pa.,  who  has 
made  so  many  valuable  contributions  to  The 
Pennsvlvaxia-Germax  since  its  establishment. 
The  amount  of  historical  and  biographical  work 
he  has  done  and  continues  to  do.  is  really  sur- 
prising. Lender  the  general  title  '"Original 
Characters  of  York  County"  he  has  written  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  that  have  ^  for 
some  time  been  printed  weekly  in  the  York 
Gazette.  His  purpose  was  to  write  a  full  hun- 
dred of  these  sketches,  but  only  about  a  thir(l 
have  as  yet  been  completed.  From  a  list  of 
twenty-five  which  Dr.  Betz  has  sent  us  we 
select  the  followin^i  names  and  titles: 

Deborah    Sampson,   the   Revolutionary  Soldier. 

Moil   Pitcher,  the   Heroine  of   >[onraouth. 

Frances  Wright,  the  Lecturer  in  the  Van  Buren  Cam- 
paign. 

The  Four  Danes  of  York  County — Emmett.  Rice, 
Gardner  and   Minriich. 

James  Lick,  who  Learnt  Organ-Building  at  Hanover, 
Pa. 

Isaac   M.    Singer,   the   Sewing -^rachine   Inventor. 

Samuel   Grnom.   the   Pioneer  Gold-Hunter. 

Sames  >[.   Bucher,    Strong  ^^an,   Fighter  and   Rumlafcr 
oei  Strang,  the   York  County   Hermit. 
ack  Shepiicid  and  his  ("iospel  Trumpet, 
ohn   Geogheghan,    Comic    Singer   of   the   York   County 
Fair. 
Stephen    Collins    Foster,    Father    of    Ethiopian     Mins- 
trelsy. 
Christinn   Lary,    Financier  and   Millionaire. 
William    I.enhart.    the    Mat'nematician. 
John  G.   Hohman  and  the  Sixth  and   Seventh   Book  of 

Moses. 
Edgar    Allan    Poc,    Thomas    Paine.    John    Brown.    Lo- 
renzo  Dow  and   Eusobius  Hershey. 


About  half  of  these  subjects,  Dr.  Betz  states, 
are  Pennsylvania-Germans,  and  all  have  had 
more  or  less  connection  with  York  county. 
Fie  has  kindly  sent  us  several  copies  oi  the 
York  Gazette  containing  his  contributions,  and 
we  hope  to  republish  <;ome  of  his  sketches  in 
our  own  columns  as  time  goes  on. 

Penna.-German  Magazine-Contributors 

From  a  classified  index  to  the  contents  of 
the  November  magazines  we  pick  the  follow- 
ing contributions  by  writers  of  German  de- 
scent : 

Jay  Cooke  and  the  Financing  of  the  Civil  War — Eilis 
P.   Oberholtzer  in   the   Century   Magazine. 

Some  Causes  ot  Failure  in  College  Mathematics — H. 
A.    Foering   in    Education. 

Aspects  of  Professional  Work  in  State  Normal 
Schools — Wm.   C.    Ruediger   in    Education. 

Psychology  in  the  Normal  School — H.  H.  Schroedcr 
in    .\merican    Education. 

School-Education  and  Our  Social  and  Industrial  Life 
— Thos.    M.    Balliet   in    .\merican    Education. 

The  Year  in  Germany — Wm.  C.  Drcher  in  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The  Reforming  of  a  Bridegroom  (a  stoiT') — Helen  R. 
Martin  in   McClure's   Magazine. 

The  .\merican  (poem)  —  S.  E.  Kiscr  in  American  Mag- 
azine. 

The   Hour  (poem> — Harry  H.  Kemp  in  Sm.irt  Set. 

November  tpoem)  —  Ethel  O  Lewis  in  Metropolitan 
.Magazine. 

Prof.  Elmer  Schultz  Gerhard,  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Huntingdon.  Pa.,  has  contribu- 
ted an  interesting  and  valuable  article  on 
Biography  in  General  Education  to  the  October 
issue  of  American  Education. 


ADVERTISING   SECTION 


PEMNSYLVAF4IA-GERMAN 
BULLETIM-BOARD 


THE  FIELD 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN  is  devoted  to  the  Biography,  History,  Genealogy, 
Folklore  and  General  Interests  of  Pennsylvanian  and  other  American  settlers  of  German 
and  Swiss  ancestry.  Any  and  all  facts  and  data  related  to  this  broad  field  will  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  matter.  V/hat  particular  subjects  are  to  be  considered  from  time  to 
time  will  in  part  depend  on  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  our  readers. 

OUR  JANUARY  SYMPOSIUM 

Articles  relating  to  the  early  Migrations  of  the  Germans  within  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  being  prepared  by  the  following  writers,  and  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible will  appear  in  our  January  number: 

Frederic  Yeakel,  Denver,  Col.;  Dr.  Emil  Mannhardt,  Chicago;  Rev.  A.  B.  Kolb,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  E.  Fouse,  Lisbon,  la.;  C.  E.  Haak,  Haakwood,  Mich.;  Rev.  A.  J. 
D.  Plaupt,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  F.  K.  Walter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Stacey  D.  Behe, 
Esq.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Gen.  John  E.  Roller,  Harrisonburg,  Va.;  Rev.  J.  C. 
Longaker,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  Prof.  M.  A.  Gruber,  Washington,  D.  C;  Rev.  Isaac  M. 
Moyer,  St.  Davis,  Ont.;  Rev.  J.  A.  Scheffer,  Allentown,  Pa. 

One  of  the  contributions  to  this  Symposium  is  a  study  of  the  settlement  of  the 
several  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  accompanied  by  a  map  showing  at  a  glance  the 
progressive  subdivision  of  the  State  and  the  order  in  which  the  counties  were  organized. 

These  articles  will  illustrate  what  Col.  T.  C.  Zimmerman  said  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society:  "They  (the  Pennsylvania-Germans) 
migrated  east,  west,  north  and  south:  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  go  to  any  section  of 
the  country,  even  the  remotest,  where  you  are  not  certain  to  find  a  Pennsylvania- 
German  or  his  descendants." 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY 

entitled  "Myles  Loring:  a  Tale  of  the  Tulpehocken,"  will  begin  in  the  January  number. 
The  author  thereof  is  Rev.  Alden  W.  Quimby,  who  has  written  several  stories  for  prom- 
inent magazines,  as  well  as  astronomical  essays  and  other  matter.  A  story  of  his. 
lately  issued  in  iDook-form,  is  reviewed  in  our  present  number.  Mr.  Quimby  spent  his 
boyhood  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  laid  the  scenes  of  "Myles  Lonng."  and  his 
descriptions  of  men,  places  and  customs  are  therefore  correct  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  headed  as  follows:  The  Eagle's  Head, 
Woraelsdorf,  Worship  in  the  Stone  Church,  The  Filberts,  Beneath  the  Buttonwoods,  The 
Home  of  the  "Hex,"  An  Old,  Old  Story,  Grinding  a  Grist  Over  Again,  "The  Shining 
Saints."  Nectar  and  Ambrosia,  A  Remembrance  and  a  Robbery,  A  Rare  Day  :n  June, 
A  Funeral  and  a  Fort,  Reading  their  Title  Clear,  A  Commencement  and  a  Conclusion. 
Thoughts  too  Deep  for  Utterance,  The  End  of  a  Long-Tangled  Skein,  The  Valley  of  Rest. 

It  is  a  story  with  what  may  be  termed  a  threefold  thread— a  tale  of  love,  of  mys- 
tery and  superstition,  of  crime  and  detection.  Its  characters  are  well  drawn  and  its 
incidents  are  varied  and  interesting.  It  is  a  tale  of  Pennsylvania-Gorman  life  as  it  is. 
without  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  It  will  prove  a  special  treat  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  our  people  and  the  particular  locality  to  which  the  stor>'  relates. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES 

Beside  the  Symposium  and  the  opening  chapters  of  the  story  here  announced,  the 
January  number  will  contain  other  timely  and  interesting  matter  in  accustomed 
quantity  and  variety. 


OUR  PROGRAPvl  FOR  1907 


The  following  outline  for  the  coming  year  has  heen  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  our  readers  and  contributors,  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  for  consideration  and  criticism.  Some  of  the 
articles  mentioned  are  in  our  hands,  others  are  being  prepared  by 
competent  writers. 


Biography:  Illustrated  Sketches  of  John  Philip 
Boehra,  Jacob  Gruber,  John  G.  Morris,- 
Solomon  Neitz,  John  F.  Hartranft,  A. 
R.  Home,  Lawrence  J.  Ibach,  Johannes 
Helffrich,  etc.,  etc. 
Notes  on  Prominent  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Present  Day. 

History:  Illustrated  Historical  Sketches  of 
Sumneytown,  Hamburg,  Kutztown, 
Schaefferstown,  Strasburg,  Emaus,  etc. 

Illustrated  Articles  on  Historic  Buildings 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  locali- 
ties. 

Ciadles  of  the  Evangelical  Association, 
and  other  illustrated  papers  on  the  his- 
tory  of   churches   and  congregations. 

Historical  Data — Unprinted  Documents  of 
the  Olden  Time,  with  accurate  repro- 
ductions, translations  and  facsimiles. 


Local  History  from  the  mouth  of  old  resi- 
dents, illustrating  old-time  customs;  the 
^\'o^k  of  Historical  Societies,  etc. 

Genealogy:  Family  Histories,  prepared  by 
competent  writers. 
Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries,  edited  by 
Luther  K.  Kelker,  State  Archivist.  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  (This  department  is  open 
to  all  subscribers.) 

Folklore:  Interesting  papers  on  Proverbs,  Su- 
perstitions, Pow-Wowing,  Children's 
Songs,  etc. 

Literature:  Poetry  (original  and  translated). 
Selections  from  the  Dialect  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  Sketches  and  Stories  (humorous 
and  sentimental). 

Editorial  Comment,  Xews  Clippings,  Chats 
Avith  Correspondents,  Book  and  Maga- 
zine Reviews,  etc.,  etc. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 


Our  Symposiums.  Following  the  example  set 
in  our  issues  of  July,  October  and  No- 
vember, 190G,  we  shall  devote  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  January,  1907, 
edition  to  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Mi- 
grations of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  to 
other  colonies  and  otlier  States  of  the 
Union.  In  July,  1907,  we  shall  have  a 
similar  series  on  The  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans in  Educational  Work.  This  sym- 
posium will  be  under  the  management 
of  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Papers  by  the  Governor.  We  have  hopes  of 
securing  ai  series  of  contributions  by 
Gov.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  will  be  announced  in  due 
time. 

Fiction,  We  will  shortly  begin  the  publication 
of  a  serial  story  by  Rev.  Alden  W.  Quim- 
by,  a  well  known  magazine-contributor, 


entitled  'TVIyles  Loring:    A   Tale  of   the 
Tulpehocken." 

The  scene  of  this  story,  which  will  prob- 
ably run  for  a  year,  is  laid  in  Wonielsdorf. 
Berks  county.  Pa.,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  a  tale  that  holds  the  at- 
tention and  abounds  in  picturesque  de- 
scription of  places  and  customs.  It  is  a 
tale  in  which  hospitality,  superstition,  re- 
ligious exaltation  and  midnight  thievery 
are  strangely  and  skilfully  blended.  It  will 
be  a  special  treat  to  all  acquainted  with 
the  locality  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
Pennsylvania -Gorman    people. 


As  we  have  said  before,  we  do  not  forget 
articles  previously  promised,  nor  do  we  make 
our  program  so  rigid  that  we  can  not  find  room 
for  articles  that  are  just  in  time.  Our  readers 
can  rest  assured  that  our  page;»  will  continue 
to  furnish  an  ample  variety  of  well  chosen 
matter  in  accordance  with  the  genera!  lines 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  this  magazine. 
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EAST  GREENVILLE,  PENN'A 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFERS 

Good  for  all  Subscribers  until  December  31,  1906 


"A  Square  Deal" 

in?" We  aim  to  please  ant]  to  di-al  squarely.  If  you 
subscribe  and  at  the  expiration  of  your  subscription 
feel  that  you  have  not  received  a  fair  return  for  your 
uiouey,  we  will  siiid  the  luaga/ine  until  you  are  satis- 
fied. 

Clubbing  Rates 

■  CU'We  will  meet  the  prices  made  by  any  reputable 
agency  on  any  periodical.  Include  The  Pennsylvania- 
German  In  your  Ii.«t  of  magazines  for  1907  and  let  us 
fill   the  order. 

10.00— SERVICES  WANTED,  We  accept  services  In 
payment  of  subscriptions.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  details.  If  you  wish  to  earn  any  of  our 
premiums  in  this  vi-ay,  asli  us  for  how  many 
new  annual  subscriptions  you  can  get  them. 
$0.25— A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER.  If  you  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  magazine  before 
subscribing  regularly,  send  us  2.5  cents  for  three 
consecutive  numbers.  If  these  do  not  satisfy 
you,  we  will  on  request  refund  your  quarter  and 
let  you  keep   the  magazines. 

Special  Oficr  to  Schools 

$0.60 — We  will  send  six  coiisccutiTC  issues  to  any  pub- 
lic school  for  fifty  cents — half  a  year  for  half 
a  dollar.  Young  people  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  study  local  history,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
offer  this  special  rate  for  such  purpose.  All 
we  ask  under  this  proposition  is  that  the  maga- 
zine be  placed  in  the  school-room  where  the  boys 
and  girls  have  a   chance   to  read   it. 

Back  Numbers 

$1.00— WHILE  COPIES  LAST,  we  will  give  the  maga- 
zine for  1900  (eight  issues  in  all)  for  one  dollar. 
This  is  a  rare  chance,  as  the  supply  is  quite 
limited  and  sure  to  be  exhausted  before  long, 
after  which  copies  will  sell  at  a  premium. 

Regular  Subscription 

$1.50— FOR  A  DOLLAR  AND  FIFTY  CENTS  we  will 
give  fourteen  cunsecutive  numbers,  beginning 
with  the  current  issue,  and  add  a  cony  of  the 
July  Symposium,    while  the  supply  holds  out. 

Premium  Oilers 

In  addition  to  what  we  offer  above  for  $1.50  we 
wUl  supply  the  articles  named  below  on  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  specified  instead  of  $1..:)0.  the 
regular  rate.  If  any  of  the  articles  you  secure 
by  these  offers  are  not  satisfactory,  we  will  buy 
them  from  you  at  the  price  paid,  less  $1.50. 
Write    for    further    infomirvtion. 

$1.60— GLOGAU'S  COMMON  SENSE  PENHOLDER. 
Can  be  sliaiiod  to  suit  the  hand.  Positive  cure 
for  finger-cramps,  tiring  of  the  hand,  nervous- 
ness,  etc.      (Itt  irular  price.   25  cents.  ^ 

$1.85— CRAM'S  QUICK  REFERENCE  ATLAS.  105 
newly  engraved  ma(is.  40,000  index  entries  with 
latest  areas  and  statistics.  Size,  open,  7  by  6 
in.,    cloth    cover.      ilietrr.lar   price.    ?1.^ 

$2.35— KLIO  INK-CONTROLLED  FOUNTAIN  PEN- 
HOLDER, No.  12.  To  be  used  with  every  style 
and  size  of  steel  pen.  Leaking  impossible.  Ink- 
feed  always  under  at>s<'lute  control.  No  loose 
and  leaky  joints,  no  danger  of  clogging.  (Re- 
tail   price.    ?1.50.^ 

$2.00— G LOG AUS  ALCOHOL-GAS  STOVE.  Weighs  8 
ounces,  carries  100  pounds,  holds  7  ounces  of 
fuel,  boils  a  quart  of  water  In  ten  minutes. 
Never  gets  out  of  order.  Size,  4li  by  4^  by 
5  in.      (Regular   price.    $1.) 

$2.00— ANSEL'S  CAVE.  T.y  iu>n.  .\.  G.  Riddle.  A 
realistic  story  of  life  on  the  frontier,  twenty- 
four  miles  cast  of  Cleveland.  O..  seventy  years 
ago.  12mo,  249  pages,  cloth.  (Tubllsher's  price, 
$1.25  net.) 


I    $2,10— CRAMS    NEW    TWENTIETH    CENTURY    COM- 

i  MEKCIAL      AND      LIBRARY      MAP      OF      THE 

UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WORLD.  Larg- 
est map  ever  printed  on  one  fheet,  47  by  C7  In., 
reversible.  Ind.-x  of  ov<-r  2<>*0  principal  citir* 
and    towns,    with    population    and    dlro<-il.>n<    for 

I  instant    finding    on    map.      F.    o.    b.     New    York. 

!  (I'uhlish«r'8    price,    $5.; 

$2.25— ECLIPSE  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  Belter  ralae  than 
you  can  get  elsewhere  for  J.3.  Manufzctured 
and   cuaranteed   by    Laugblln   ManufacturiDg    Co.. 

'  Detroit,   .Mich. 

,  $2.00— COLUMBIA  OR  DUNCAN  ENVELOPE  MOIST- 
ENER.  No  part  to  adju«t,  easy  to  operate.  Can 
be  u«:ed  as  fin-.'er-sp'ngo.  Sanitary,  efficient, 
durable.  (Regular  pri'C.  $l.i 
$2.50— IMirOETAL  SONGS  OF  CAMP  AND  FIELD. 
I)y    Dr.    L.    A.    Backs.      Story    of    their    i::sp;ra- 

I  tioa,     and     striking     anecdotes     connected     with 

their  history.  50  full-page  iil..  Z'^t  page«,  haod- 
soniely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt.  (Publisher's  price. 
$.'J   not.) 

I  $2.75— STOTSENBURGS  IMPARTIAL  STUDY  OF 
THE  SHAKESPEARE  TITLE.  530  pagw.  clott 
bound,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.     See  our  ad.     (I'ub- 

{  lisher's   price,   $2.) 

$2.75— CRAM'S  IDEAL  REFERENCE  ATLAS  OF  THE 
WORLD.  .Size  ck-sed.  12  by  15  in.  3«X»  pages. 
Art  cloth   binding,   green  buckram   cover;    wtiirhr, 

I  5    pds.      119    pages    of    grand    d-.uble-page    oiaps. 

'  756  columns  of  indexes,   comprising  over   lOO.CiOO 

i  names  of   towns,    villages  and  counties.      F.  o.   b. 

I  New    York.       (Published    price.    $2.75.) 

j    $3.00— INTERNATIONAL       CHRISTIAN        WORKERS 

I  BIBLE.      Hound  in   fine   morocco,   dlvini;y   circuit. 

I  with  overlapping  edges  and  ends,   round  cv-rnors. 

'  edges  red  under  gold,  silk  headband  and  ciarker. 

Size    of    page,    SH    by    54    Id.      F^eauciful    large. 

!  clear    type    on    fine    dull-tiuish    paper.      Complete 

I  Teacher's    Reference    Bible    In    two    colors.    4  O 

pages  o'  helps,  17  colored  n«aps,  combination 
concordance,  •"self-pronouncing."  Patent  ttun:b 
index,  35  cts.  extra.  (Publi>her's  special  price. 
$2.50.) 
$3.50— MIDGET  WIRE-STAPLE  BINDER.  Binds  pa- 
pers and  public  samples.  Adapted  for  tlcketirg 
dress-goods,    clothing,    etc      Staples    made    fro35 

1  fine    tempered    tinned   steel   wire.      Strong,    hand- 

some,   easily    operated,    not    liable    to   get   out   of 
order.      F.  o.   b.   Phtladel!>hi3.      <  Retail  price.  $."?.• 
$3.50— GRAND   RAPIDS   CARPET-SWEEPER.      .<o  well 
and    favorably    known    that    it    needs    oo   descrip- 
tion.     F.    o.    b.   C.r.ird   Riipids.    Mich. 
$4.00— THE  SCHWENKFELDERS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
A     Historical    Sketch,     by     IL^^ard     W.     KrieVl. 
Keprintrd    fn^ni    Vol.    Xlll.    Proi-e^dicsrs    of    the 
Pennsylvania-German     Society.       Ills,     by     Jul'.u« 
F.    Sacl.se.    LIt.D.      Only    book    on    the    stibject. 
favorablv    rec*  ived.   onlv    a    few   copies   arailabV. 
$5.00— DAUS'    "••TIP-TOP"     DUPLICATOR.       Most    reli- 
able,   cleatust    and    chearest    duplicating    prooeis 
in     existence.       Handwriting     faltbfulLr     repro- 
duced.     (Published   price.    $5.^ 
$12.50— HOLLOWAY      READING-STAND      AND      DIC- 
TIONARY-HOLDER. Dictionary-bt^lder.        ad- 
justable   b'X^k-rcst.    wrltlne-table   and   lamp-boldfr 
combined,   for  home  or  otiloe  use.     Ilc^lds  books  io 
any    pi%sition    for    reading.      F.    o.    b.    at    factory. 
(Price  with  p^ain-top  dictionary-table.   $13  .V.^.> 
$25.00— POSTAL    TYPEWRITER.       CiMi^bines    anlTer^sl 
keyboard,   strong    manifotdlnc.    mlmetHrraph   s:rn- 
cil-cutting.    visible  writing.    Interchangeable  tvr>*. 

,  A  four  years"  subscripiloo  will  be  given  with  this 

I  premium. 
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Introductory  to  the  "Arm  Most  Strong  and  Other  Poems" 

By  Prolessor  M.  N.  HUTTEL 


A  budding  genius  appeared  before  the 
public  a  year  ago  when  '"The  Pathos  of 
Song''  was  launched,  and  various  criti- 
cisms were  made,  many  adverse.,  but  oth- 
ers favorable.  The  latter  came  as  a  spur 
to  the  author,  George  Keller  DeLong.  and 
induced  him  to  make  greater  efTort  to 
please  and  to  merit  the  approval  of  that 
portion  of  humanity  that  believes  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses  by  means  of  en- 
nobling thought  presented  in  pleasing  lan- 
guage. 

"The  Aim  Most  Strong  and  Other 
PcK>ms"  comprise  some  of  the  earlier  ef- 
forts of  the  author,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
latest,  and  is  ready  for  perusal. 

In  some  of  the  minor  poems  of  this  val- 
ume,  refined  sentiments  as  well  as  won- 
derful tlights  of  imagination  are  sliown. 
wliile  ''The  Arm  Most  Strong"  di-plays  a 
scope  of  thought  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  varied  phases  of  nature  that  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  author  has  the  real 
poetic  ten^perament  and  spirit. 

This  poem,  when  subjected  to  the  test 
of  rule  and  measure,  merits  favoral)le  criti- 
cism. The  meter  is  uniform  and  well  nigh 
perfect,  the  rhyme  is  slightly  forced  in  sev- 
eral instances,  and  while  the  mind  of  the 
reader  may  carp  at  the  defect,  it  takes  the 


mind  of  the  poetic  geniua  to  improve;  the 
lines  are  easy-tiowing  and  rhythmic,  so 
that  all  told  "The  Arm  Most  strong"  will 
afford  pleasure   to   all   who  peruse   it. 

And  if  the  sense  of  pleasure  is  aroused, 
the  sentiment  will  work  ultimate  good  to 
those  who  delight  in  their  charms. 

Without  entering  into  an  analysis  of 
every  individual  poem  included  in  the 
work,  su nice  it  to  say  that  all  display  the 
utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

His  alliteraticns  and  his  line  and  double 
rhyme   are   very  attractive. 

That  the  popular  chord  has  been  struck 
by  the  author,  was  shown  by  the  h\rge 
demand  for   "The   Pathos  of  Song." 

"The  Arn\  Most  Strong"  has  a  greater 
mission,  and  should  have  a  larger  field  of 
circulation. 

The  people  of  our  community  may  well 
hail  with  delight  the  products  emanating 
from  the  pen  oi  the  author,  who  has  grown 
up  in  their  midst  and  is  one  of  them  in 
their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  labors,  their 
joys  and  their  sutTerings.  and  who  stands 
apart  to  render  to  bis  fellowman  the  noble 
service  of  raising  all  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  with 
keener  sense  and  s<?rve  more  acceptably 
in  the  various  spheres  allotted  to  them. 
M.  X.  HUn'KL. 
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Tlie  Voice  oi  the  Learned 


BY    TOWN    AND    COUNTRY. 

"The  Pathos  of  Song"  deserves  the  close  atten- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  pootry,  as  all  of  its  oaerln),'8 
are  repJcto  with  cnnoblinj:  thoughts  and  beautiful 
sentiments    tourhing   rtal    life. 

Mr.  DeLong  deviates  fruni  the  trite  and  custom- 
ary forms  of  poetic  expression  wlien  launching 
many  of  his  brightest  thouiihts,  hut  this  make.-?  the 
work  all  the  more  attractive,  as  the  commonplace 
bnrdly  holds  the  attention  of  the  active,  busy 
niiud. 

On  first  thought  the  reader  may  conclude  that 
the  laws  of  rhythm  arc  at  times  disregard'.d.  but 
each  poem,  taken  as  a  whole,  becomes  a  rhythm,  in 
itself,  playing  on  the  lute-strin«s  of  the  henrt  so 
that  it  is  in  symphony  with  the  vivid  pictures  drawn 
by  the  poet. 

While  not  all  of  the  poems  are  of  equal  merit, 
"Passion's  Dream"  shows  the  work  of  a  master 
who  has  drunken  deeply  at  the  fountain  of  his  muse. 


BY   PASTOR    OF   ST,    MARK'S  CHURCH,    PENNS- 
BURG. 

I  have  read  "The  Pathos  of  Song,"  which  is  a 
volume  of  Interesting  gems  of  thought  from  life  in 
beautiful  rhyme.  The  strength  of  the  composition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  tlie  autlior  does  not  present  the 
fanciful  and  imaginary  only,  but  deals  with  the 
real,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  his  wide  expe- 
rience with  humanity. 

The  work  is  acceptable  and  deserves  recognition. 
I  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  public  very  heart- 
ily.— Rev.  William  U.  Klstler. 


BY  A  POPULAR   LUTHERAN   MINISTER, 

Mr,  George  Keller  DeLong. 

Dear  Sir — The  wise  Solomon  says  that  "of  mak- 
ing many  bo«3ks  there  is  no  end,"  including  books 
of  poems.  I  have  read  with  much  care  and  interest 
your  little  book,  entitled,  "The  Pathos  of  Song  and 
Other  Poems" 

In  giving  you  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
same,  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  critic  of  poetry. 
But  let  me  assure  you  that  your  poetic  effusions  are 
not  above  criticism.  However,  the  sentiments  con- 
veyed by  these  poems  are  calculated  to  uplift  and 
improve  the  heart,  and  to  inspire  it  with  the  love 
of   the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

The  greater  cultivation  of  taste  for  good  poetry 
among  our  people  is  an  object  much  to  be  desired, 
and  involves  more  important  benefits  than  mere  en- 
joyment. 

In  publishing  this  collection  of  your  poems,  you 
have  rendered  important  service  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration and  the  community  at  large.  May  the  book 
have  a  large  sale. 

Respectfully  yours, 

REV.   0.   F.   W.\AGE. 


BY    THE    PRINCIPAL     OF    THE     PENNSBURG 
SCHOOLS. 

The   compositions   show    merit   of   a    high  order. — 
Prof.    M.   N.    Huttel. 


BY    EVANGELICAL    MINISTER. 
I  have  read  "The  Pathos  of  Soog"   with  oiocb  In- 
terest  and  profit. — Rer.    N.    L.    BecbteL 


BY     PASTOR     OF     NEW     GOSHENHOPPEN     RE- 
FORMED  CHURCH. 

I  carefully  read  "The  I'athos  of  Song  and  Giber 
Poems,"   and   was  highly  pleased. 

The  perusal  of  the  voluiue  CMiivinc*^  tne  that  to 
the  name  of  Harbaugh  and  other  Pennsylvania- 
German  po^'ls  must  be  addt-d  that  of  George  Keller 
DeLong.  Ibe  compositions  show  not  only  rbynie 
and  rhythia,  but  genuine  p<^iry.  Runnlnz  all 
through   the  veries  you   ftel  Uatiug  a   ikr-i's  breast. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable,  I  almost  said  oilra.-u- 
lous,  that  a  young  man  with  very  limited  educa- 
tional facilities,  should  gain  proficiency  to  write 
such' verses. 

"The  Pathos  of  Song  and  Other  Poema"  should 
find  its  way  into  every  I'ennsylvaaia-German  borne, 
not  only  because  the  author  deserves  our  kindest 
encouratrement,  but  also  becapse  these  poems  flow 
out  of  the  common  life  of  his  people. — Rer.  Calrla 
M.  DeLong. 

BY     PASTOR     OF     PENNSBURG     REFORMED 
CHURCH. 

I  sincerely  think  the  volume  of  poetry.  "The 
Pathos  of  Song,"  has  the  uue  ring  of  a  rising  poet. 

In  its  pages  one  can  at  once  st-e  a  lover  of  na- 
ture,  of   nature's   God   and  of  his   fellowmen. 

This  I  think  is  the  essence  of  the  true  poet.  1 
am  proud  of  you.  first  because  you  are  a  Ptaniyl- 
vania-German.  and  second  because  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  that  fact;  lastly  you  are  an  earct-t 
Christian  and  faithful  teacher  In  Sunday-school. 
.\11  Pennsylvanlans  should  encourage  yoa. — BeT. 
George  W.  Lutz. 

READING    TELEGRAM. 

"The  Pathos  of  Sone."  The  spirit  of  Mr.  De- 
Long's  pi.->otry  is  poetical;  his  sentiment  is  clean  and 
uplifting,  and  no  one  can  read  his  verses  without 
feeling  better  and  more  cheerful. 

The  present  volume  contains  fifteen  poems  and  a 
prelude,  covering  various  phases  of  hun?an  observa- 
tion and  experience  —  the  j'\vs  of  childhood  ram- 
Mings  and  imaginings,  youthful  aspirations  and  de- 
sires, and  the  more  mature  philos«<phy  and  prompt- 
ings of  adult  life.  The  price  of  the  publication  in 
vellum  binding,  with  illuminated  title-page,  is  onlj 
2o  cents. 

BY  AN    INSTITUTIONAL   PAPER. 

This  little  volume  is  meeting  with  a  cheerful 
welcome  wlirrever  It  Is  being  read. — Orphans'  Home 
Paper,  Topton. 

BY    FATHER    OF    ORPHANS'    HOME. 

The  orphans  will  appreciate  the  gift  ("The 
Pathos  of  Song")    very   much. — Rev.  J.   W.   Kakt-r. 


"THE  ARM  MOST  STRONG" 

is  bound  in  vellum  paper  in  the  same  style  as  "The  Pathos  of  Sonr:  *'  but  contains 
40  pages,  while  the  latter  contains  only  28.  Each  of  these  books  sells  at  25  Cents 
a  copy.  jiThe  two  A'ill  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  for  50  cents      ADDRESS 

GEORGE  KELLER  DeLONG 

ox   35,    PENNSBURG.  PENN'A 
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erz-Schmcrza'' -- Travail  of  Hearts 


A  COMEDY  SKETCH 

By  GEORGE  KELLER  DeLONG 


Scene:  Twilight  of  an  evening  in  May.  The  heroine  has  swung  herself  to  sleep  in  a 
hammock,  her  last  siglit  having  been  the  coming  out  of  the  stars.     She  dream.*  and  sings: 

O,  wie  die  Scliterna  glanza!  Behold   the  sparkling  stars! 

O,  mecht  icli  bei  na  sei,  O,  that  I  thus  might  shine. 

Zu  scheina  wie  die  schen^chta!  Like  Sirius  or  Mar» 

No  wilr  der  ilimmel  niei.  To  reign  o'er  realms  divine! 

Her  knight  has  come.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  he  reads  her  troubled  heart;  in  a 
soft,  patheLic  tenor  he  sings: 

0,  magscht  du  noch  net  wissa,  O,  may  your  heart  not  know 

Wie  Jugend  s^ich  viol  schmerzt,  flow  youth  evokes  but  pain, 

Wann  mer  net  kanu   vergessa,  When  one  imbibes  but  w«.;e 

Aus  Farricht  mer  fallt  karz!  In  fearing  hope  is  vain  I 

She  gasps  and  resumes  her  audible  dreaming  b}'  singing  in  a  fervent  tone: 

O,  wie  die  Engel  singa!  Lo,  how  the  angels  sing! 

Ach,  hct  ich  so  en  Schtimm,  O,  that  1  knew  such  art 

Wie  Leierseeta  klinga  !  As  thrilled  the  lyric  string! 

Mit  Lieder  wiir  ich  schlimm.  I  fain  would  song  impart. 

The  youth  bends  o'er  her  as  one  bowed  in  prayer  and  responds  by  singing  with 
appealing  pathos: 

0,  mag  dei  Herz  net  leida,  0,  may  your  heart  not  pain, 

Klor  mit  Unschuldigkeit,  Pure  in  its  innocence, 

W^ie  die  wu  gucka  weiter! —  "  Like  those  who  look  in  vain! 
Der  Fall  mit  zu  viel  Leit.  Too  much  the  consequence. 

She  writhes  in  agony  and  sings  in  a  despondent,  quivering  tone: 

Warum  bin  ich  verlossa,  Why  am  I  so  forlorn, 

Verschtossa  in  der  Welt —  An  outcast   in  the   world — 

In  Triebsal  ganz  verschlossa,  To  grievous   sorrows  born! 
Wu  Gall  un  Schmerza  quellt?  At  me   gall's  spittle's  hurled. 

The  youth  still  gazes  solemnly  at  the  dreaming  maiden  aiid  with  the  presumptuous 
air  of  a  sage  he  sings: 

Wann  leit  es  Herz  im  Schlummer,  When  slumbers  yet  the  heart, 

Dann  weess  mer  llerrlichkeit.  One  knows  the  joy  sublime. 

Mer  find  es  is  viel  dummer.  But  folly  does  impart. 

Wann's  ufwacht  vor  der  Zeit.  If  waking  ere  its  time. 

The  youth  now  kneels  with  solemn  reverence,  poised  to  grasp  in  his  embrace  the 
dreaming  maiden,  and  awakens  her  while  he  sings  : 

Doch  muss  ich  dich  nau  wecka.  Still  I  must  call  thee  forth. 

Weil  ich  net  schlofa  kann.  Since  sleep  has  passed  from  me. 

0,  dull  doch  net  verschrecka — -  Fear  ni^t  to  claim  thy  worth — 

Ich  bin  en  Tschentelmann!  A  gentleman  hails  thee! 

Enraptured  by  this  surprise,  she  responds  to  his  fond  embrace,  and  locked  in  each 
other's  arms  they  sing  together: 

Mei  Traama  sin  vollkomma!  ]My  dreams  are  all   fulfilled, 

Mei  is  die  llerrlichkeit!  And  mine  is  happiness! 

0,  mag  die  Lieb  doch  tlamma  May    Love's    bright    tlame    instilled 

In  uns  zu  aller  Zeit!  Our  lives  forever  bless  I 

Author's  Note. — This  Comedy  Sketch  (or  whatever  the  reader  pleases  to  call  such  a 
literary  portraiture  of  love)  may  be  readily  utilized  as  a  means  of  entertaining  lawn- 
parties,  porch-parties  or  parlor-parties,  substitutimr  a  couch.  lounge  or  other  moans  to 
effect  a  sleeping  pose.  To  pnuluce  a  sketch  that  might  serve  such  a  purpose  has  been  my 
theme. 


In   writinj;   to   avivcrtiscrs  pUa>e   mcniiun    rnE   Pkn  nsvl\  ania  Gfrm  kn. 


TESTIFi^ONI  ALS 

Comments  of  Readers  and  the  Public  Press 


The  little  youngster  I  bade  such  a  reluctant  gcKjd- 
bje  three  iiiouths  ago  paid  his  lirst  visit  to  my  door 
last   eveniriK-    .    •    • 

My,  how  he  has  grown  and  chailged!  We  scarc^-ly 
knew  our  boy.  lie  Las  shed  his  kilts  and  caiue  stalk- 
ing in  in  knickerbockers  (doiible-coluiiin  pages,  genuine 
pantal'wns)  like  a  man.  But  he  has  grown  hanii>onier 
and  more  manly.  lie  has  lost  his  rustic  ba«hfulness 
and  gaimd  iLe  airs  of  a  city-<:-hai>.  He  resembles  the 
regular    city-bred    Metropolitans.    .    .    . 

Well,  let  him  have  a  chance!  lie  has  good  blood 
and  a  laudable  ambition.  Beside  this  he  carried  a  large 
basket,  filled  with  gowJ  fruit,  proving  that  he  had  had 
a  si\cces.sful  vintage.  My  congratulations  and  best 
wishes!— Kev.    V.  C.   Croll,   D.D.,   Lebanon,   Pa. 

I  subscribed  to  your  publication  for  a  year,  as  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  it  and  want  to  have  it.  I  am 
glad  there  i.s  somebody  who  is  willing  to  give  us  such 
excellent  material  at  such  reasonable  rates. — Ulysses 
S.  Koons,  Brother  Jabcz,  author  of  "A  Tale  of  the 
Kloster." 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  general  appearance 
of  the  magazine  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  receive  the 
support  it  so  richly  deserves. — Dr.  George  Mays,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  most  heartily  up<jn  the 
undoubted  success  of  your  new  venture.  The  cover  is 
attractive,  the  size  is  convenient,  the  paper  and  type 
arc  excellent,  the  illustrations  art-  interestin::  and  artis- 
tic and  tlie  contents  are  fresh,  original  and  instructive. 
Yon  deserve  a  generous  patronage  for  the  high  stand- 
aids  set  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  done.  Long 
live  The  Pennsylvania-German  under  its  new  manage- 
ment, and  may  it  grow  and  prosper  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  publishers.— Rev.  0.  S. 
Kriebel,    A.M.,    Principal  of   Perkiomen   Seminary. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  first  number  of 
The  Pennsylvania-German.  It  givts  us  an  assurance  of 
many  good  things  in  the  future. — H.  M.  M.  Richards, 
Secretary  of   the   Pennsylvania-German  StX'iety. 

In  forwarding  my  subscription  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  wish  for  the  success  of  the  maga- 
zine. I  consider  it  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. — James  .M.  Landis, 
Philadelphia. 

The  January  number  of  The  Pennsylvania-German 
was  received,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. — Daniel 
Miller,   Publisher,    Reading,   Pa. 

If  you  continue  the  appearance  and  the  interesting 
matter  contained  in  your  first  issue.  I  shall  be  much 
gratified.  It  is  a  decided  improvement. — John  P. 
Keller,   Ilarrisburg,    Pa. 

You  are  making  a  fine  beginning.  The  first  number 
is  a  very  creditable  work  and  speaks  well  for  the  new 
management.  I  trust  you  will  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  a  liberal  patronage.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for 
unbounded  success.  Enclosed  herewith  I  forward  you 
check  for  renewal  of  my  subscription. — W.  H.  Ueed, 
Treasurer,    Montgomery    County    Historical    Society. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  see  it  grow  into  a  monthly. 
Put  me  down  as  a  perpetual  subscrilier. — Kev.  A. 
Stapleton. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  as  heartily  as  I  can  on 
paper  on  your  first  numt)er  of  The  PennsylvaniaGerinan. 
I  have  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end.  and  it 
has  made  me  wish  that  you  could  soon  send  it  to  us 
every  month  or  even  oftener. — F.  A.  Krauss,  Reading, 
Pa. 

I  aui  pleased  with  the  new  series  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania-German. May  it  have  a  long  and  useful  life. — 
Ellwood   Roberts,    Norristown,    Pa. 

I  can  not  iee  why  it  should  ni>t  be  a  decided  "go." — 
Prof.    E.  S.   Gerhard.    Huntingdon,   I'd. 

The  magazine  has  always,  under  Dr.  CroITs  cull- 
anc.  grown  upon  my  liking,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
under  yours  ic  will  continue  to  do  so.  How  can  any 
born  Pennsylvania-Gorman  fail  to  appreciate  s.>  nlde 
and  Interesting  an  advocate  of  his  cause  V—.N.Htli.in 
Stein,    Abmeda.   Cal. 


The  Penns^  Ivauia-Gcrman  in  its  new  drei^s  has  reach- 
ed me.  Permit  me  to  offer  my  cvngratulati'Xia  and 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  this  very  in- 
tiresting  and  m<«st  profitable  publication.  Ojf  pleas-jre 
will  now  be  doubled  in  that  we  shall  have  a  bi-inocthly 
instead  of  a  quarterly  issue.  I  always  wait  impatient- 
ly for  the  coming  of  The  E'ennsylvania-German  and 
"devour"  it  when  it  reai^hes  me.  I  say  a  hearty  Aojen 
to  the  eight  "Reasons  Why  You  ShooM  Read  The  Penn- 
sylvania-German." and  hope  they  niay  be  read  by  macy 
who  do  not  yet  knuw  what  they  have  been  missing. — 
Ira  C.   Schooh,    Selinsgrove,   Pa. 

I  value  the  magazine  very  highly. — John  B.  •  Lau- 
bach,  Nazareth,   Pa. 

I  hope  your  journal  will  oieet  with  unlooked  for  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  go<jd  field  and  it  ought  to  flourish. — 
Ethan  A.   Weaver,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania-German,  for  a  copy  of  which  I 
I  have  been  anxiously  waiting,  is  in  my  hands.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  it. 
When  I  receiveii  it  I  could  not  keep  from  reading 
until  it  was  read  through,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
other  important  work  pressing  upon  me.  ...  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  new  vetvture.  To  prove  that  1 
mean  what  I  say  I  enclose  my  check  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription.— Bishop    N.    B.   Grubb,    Philadelphia. 

First  of  all  we  do  heartily  congratulate  the  new 
publishers  of  The  Pennsylvania-German  upon  the  ex- 
cellent beginning  they  have  niade.  The  variety  and 
quality  of  information  contained  in  the  January  cumber 
is  decidedly  pleasing  and  gives  hopeful  evidence  of 
supplying  admirably  to  the  German  stock  of  the  g»>.«d 
old  State  very  welcome  facts.  You  are  beginning  to  do 
for  the  State  a  work  similar  to  that  which  the  late 
1  Mr.  Dotterer  did  for  the  Perkiomen  region. — Rev.  E. 
E.    S.    Johnson,    Wolfeubuttel,    Germany. 

I  I  recently  received  from  you  some  circulars  regard- 
ing  The   Pennsylvania-German.    .    .   I   believe   there  is   a 

;    big  demand   for  such   a   magazine  as  you  are  publishing. 

I  which  ought  and  will  be.  I  believe,  successful.  I  en- 
close cash  for  a  trial  subscription.  When  that  expires 
I  am  sure  that  I  will  become  a  regular  yearly  sub- 
scriber.     I    have   distributed  all  your   circulars   where    I 

1    think  they  will  d^  souie  good.     I  believe,  let  me  say  In 

■  conclusion,    that   there  are  enough  Germans   and  German 
I    descendants  in   this  State   to  make  your  paper  a   grand 
i    literary     and     financial     success. — A     Philadelphia     sub- 
scriber. 

Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania. 
Executive  Chamber. 
Harrlsburg.    March  16.    190G. 
Mr.   n.  W.   Kriebel.   East  Greenville.   Pa.: 

Dear  Kriebel — I  have  been  a  subscrit.er  to  The  Penn- 
I  sylvania-German  since  Its  conuuenoement.  and  have 
found  it  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  publication. 
.  It  serves  an  excellent  purpose  and  ought  to  be  in  Ibe 
I  homes  of  aU  the  descendants  of  our  Pennsylvaria- 
I    Dutch  people.  Very  truly  yours. 

j  SAM'L  W.   PENNYPACKER. 

1        I  read  with    much   pleasure   the  January   c-v.^  of  The 

I    Pennsylvania-German.      .\s    a    thoro'ly    enthu<i.'»stlc    stu- 

I    dent    of    our    folklore    and    literature    generally    I    coo- 

sider    It    a    valuable    addition     to    existing    writings- — 

■  Captain  Henry  D.  Styer.   U.  S.  A..  Logan.    Utah. 

The  January   number  was  stmplv   vortrefflich  and  Just 
what  I  like  to  read. — Rev.  S.   M.  Musselmao.   Wayland. 
i    Iowa. 

I  I  can  not  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  Tte 
I  Pennsylvania-German.  Every  nuir.l»er  Is  getting  bet- 
!  tor.  You  deserve  to  have  a  l.irge  clrcul.-tlloo  amocr 
'  our  German  people. — Henry  lUMick.  Deputy -Supt.  of 
Public   Instruction,    Ilarrisburg,    Pa. 

I  have  taken  the  macaxine  since  the  flrat  number 
was  Issued  .ind  thii;k  so  niueh  of  It  that  1  hare  lat*^:.. 
had  the  first  six  volumes  bound  Info  two  Nx>ks  In  ha'f 
morocco. — K.    A.    L>'ng.    M.D..    Madis*^.    Neb. 

Your  maimztne  la  interesting  from  «.ne  end  to  the 
other. — W.  J.    Harciell.   AlKntown.    Pa. 


TESTIMONIALS   (Continued) 


I  am  gla-J  to  see  changes  and  linprovenifnts  and  to 
believe  there  is  a  gooil  outKxjk  for  the  future  of  jour 
magazine,  which  has  done  and  Is  doing  good  work  In 
the  Dfld  of  Pennsylvania  history. — lion.  W.  U.  Hensel, 
Lancaster,    Pa. 

We  are  hearing  much  favorable  comment  on  the  July 
number. — Report   Publishing   Co.,    Lebanon,    Pa. 

I  itCfiveJ  The  Pennsylvania-German  for  July  this 
morning  and  have  eagerly  looked  over  and  r«ad  part  of 
its  interesting  contents.  To  those  interested  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Pennsylvania-Germans  it  must  certainly 
be  an   Interesting  number. — A  subscriber,   Lansdale,    Pa. 

Your  July  number  Is  full  of  good  things.  It  ousrht  to 
be  read  by  every  descendant  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans.— A  subscriber.  New  AJbany,  Ind. 


The  Pennsylvania-German  Is  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting of  the  many  publications  issued  from  the  presses 
of  the  Report  Publishing  Company,  and  the  current 
bi-monthly  number  .  .  not  only  maintains  all  estab- 
lished prestige  as  "a  popular  magazine  of  biography, 
history,  genealogy,  folklore,  literature,  etc.,"  but  It 
bears  unmistakable  augury  and  earnest  of  even  greater 
and  more  distinguished  achievement  for  the  future. — 
Evening  Report,   Lebanon,    Pa. 

The  January  number  ...  Is  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting. It  Is  profusely  illustrated  with  old  Pennsyl- 
vania landmarks. — Reformed  Church  Messenger,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  January  issue  Is  a  very  interesting  number.  It 
contains  articles  of  historical  value  and  Is  finely  illus- 
trated and  printed.  .  .  .  The  publication  should  find  a 
place  in  every  home  In  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and 
every  number  should  be  preserved. — Macungle  (Pa.) 
Progress. 

This  magazine  contains  much  of  Interest  to  those  of 
Pennsylvania-German  descent  and  to  the  public  In  gen- 
eral.— Collegeville    (Pa.)    Independent. 

.  This  magazine  contains  a  vast  deal  of  Interesting 
matter  pertaining  to  the  history  and  life  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Germans. Each  number  is  finely  Illustrated. — 
Reformed  Church   Record,    Reading,   Pa. 

Those  who  delight  in  reading  the  folklore  and  so 
forth  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans  should  subscribe  for 
The  Pennsylvania-German. — Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Messen- 
ger. 

Diese  populare  Zeltschrift  1st  nun  in  Ihrem  neuen, 
schonen  Gewande  erschienen.  .  .  .  Ihr  Anssehen  und 
Inhalt  machj  einen  so  gflnstipen  Eindruck.  dass  wir  den 
Wunscb  hegen,  alle  Familicn  mdchten  das  Werk  in  Ihre 
HJLuser  konimen  lassen,  damit  das  Junge  Geschlecht  die 
Geschlchte  seiner  Vorviiter  und  der  schonen  ost  penn- 
sylvanischen  Helmat  lernen  konnte.  Blsher  war  die 
Klage,  dass  die  jungen  Leute  die  Abhandlungen  in 
deutschen  Zeitungen  und  S'^hriften  nicht  zu  lesen  ver- 
mSchten,  und  diese  Thatsache  wurde  all^emein  ge- 
fUhlt.  Dem  Missstand  1st  nun  trefUlch  abgeholten. — 
Weltbote,   Allentown,  Pa. 

The  March  number  of  The  Pennsylvania-German  Is 
replete  with  attractions.  The  magazine  is  one  of  high 
literary  merit  and  should  be  in  every  household. — 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)    Herald. 

The  July  number  of  The  Pennsylvania-German  Is  a 
rich  literary  treat  for  its  readers.  ...  As  a  whole, 
this  number  possesses  special  historical  value.— Reform- 
ed Church  Record,  Reading,  Pa. 


To  those  Interested  in  the  general  subject  to  which 
this  unique  and  spicy  magazine  Is  devoted.  It  li  in- 
dlspcns.nble.  We  read  It  with  much  profit.  It  is  en- 
tertaining   and    instructive. — Evangelical    Messenger. 

Each  number  Lj  replete  witb  the  moat  eotertaining 
matter  about  the  Pennsylvaula-Germans  and  the  part« 
they  have  played  in  the  history  of  State  and  natk-n. 
together  with  their  literature. — The  Call,  Scbajlkill 
Haven,    Pa. 

The  July  Issue  of  The  Pennsylvania-German  vindi- 
cates the  name  and  title  of  that  admirable  magazine. 
...  It  Is  a  brilliant  conclusion  of  the  bl-moLiLIy 
regime. — Evening   Report,  Lebanon.   Pa. 

"The  Pennsylvania-Gfrnian"  fur  Septeml>er  Ist  f--e\-eT\ 
erschienen.  T'ii«erer  Meinnng  nach  Ist  dies  die  b^ste 
Nummer,  die  bisher  erschienen  Ist.  .  .  .  Die  Biider 
und  Beschrribung  der  alten  Zdt  sind  so  wahrheltstreu. 
dass  viele  der  altcrn  Leute  ausmfen:  "So  sah  es  granz 
eenau  aus."  .  .  .  Wlr  geben  wiederholt  den  Rat:  L'c- 
tcrschreibt  filr  dies  Journal,  ehe  die  Anfangsnummern 
vergriffen    sind. — Weltbote,    Allentown,   Pa. 

The  current  Issue  of  The  PennsylTanU-German  Is  re- 
garded as  the  best  number  of  the  magazine  yet  I««ued 
X  mere  glance  at  its  contents  shows  that  a  great  dea! 
In  the  way  of  brains,  judgment  and  resf-arch  has  b^et 
employed  in  its  making.  ...  No  man  of  affairs,  tt^rl- 
er,  profes.'slonal  man  or  farmer  should  neglect  enco'ir- 
aging   It. — Allentown   Leader. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  Is  very  acceptably  fnlfilllnp 
its  mission  as  a  popular  magazine.  .  .  .  The  June-Jaly 
number  is  certainly  a  record-breaker  In  its  history,  no- 
tably Interesting  as  It  has  been. — Reading  Tltnes. 

The  number  Is  very  attractively  Illustrated  acd  should 
be  read  by  all. — Allentown  Chronicle  and  News. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  erudite  con- 
tributions to  our  current  literature,  and  this  number  of 
the  magazine  should  be  In  every  home. — Getiysbari: 
Times. 

This  periodical  deserves  the  patronace  of  IndiviJua!? 
of  Pennsylv.snia-Germnn  descent  as  well  as  those  wtc' 
desire  information  relative  to  the  men  who  have  belpel 
to  make  much  notable  history  for  the  State. — Col'.ege- 
ville   (Pa.)    Independent. 

The  October  number  of  The  Pennsylvanla-GTir.an  is 
brighter  and  more  entertainine  than  ever,  and  shi:!'. 
appeal  to  every  Pennsylvania-German  who  takes  an  1= 
terest   in  his  race. — .Mien town  Pally   City   Item. 

As  crisp  and  refreshing  as  a  frosty  O'^tober  mornlr- 
is  the  current  issue  of  The  Pennsylvania-German.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  very  Interesting  number  thro'out. — Chroclcie 
and  News,   Allentovk-n,    Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania-German,  under  its  new  aospicfs.  S 
keeping  up  Its  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  realr^b:. 
magazines  among  tlie  number  coming  from  the  prf<*«> 
of  the  Report  Publl.-shlng  Comp.-jny.  The  Octot»er  run-.- 
her  h:is  been  out  long  enouch  to  bring  returns  In  ti  ■ 
echoes  of  golden  opinions  it  has  aw.^kened.  It  pres<n;< 
the  first  part  of  a  symposium  on  PennsylTanla-Oern-.i- 
genealoglea  which  Is  sure.  In  this  part  of  the  world.  T 
whet  the  appetltlte  for  more.  .  .  .  This  genfaV-rl-.-*'. 
information  alone  Is  worth  far  more  to  any  true  Per." 
sylvanla-German  than  the  price  of  the  magaiino.— 
Lebanon    (Pa.)    Evening    Report. 

I         "The    Pennsylvani«-Gern).^n"     fUr    Oktober      tst      el 
ganx    bcs^>nder9    rctchhsltico    und    s<>bdn    Ulustrlte    Nun. 

\     nier  und  das  Journal  scheint  uns  stetli;  an   Inter*»?e   i 

,     jjewlnnen Wir  empfehlrn  das  acbooe   Bnch  ^^  N 

dorholt    alien    Famlllen    von    dculschcr    Abstannuan?.-- 

!     Allentown  Frledenslwte. 


I 


